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RHETORIC AND TERTULLIAN'S 
DE VIRGINIBUS VELANDIS 


BY 


GEOFFREY D. DUNN 


ABSTRACT: Tertullian's de Virginibus Velandis 1s not simply a somewhat neglected 
ascetic treatise but a rhetorical treatise about asceticism. The use of classical 
rhetoric as a modern interpretative tool for early Christian literature is com- 
mon, although, as witnessed in an arücle recently in this journal, not without 
its critics. In this deliberative treatise Tertullian argued from Scripture (3.5c- 
6.3), natural law (7.1-8.4) and Christian discipline (9.1-15.3) that from puberty 
Christian female virgins ought to be veiled when in public. The custom of some 
Carthaginian virgins not being veiled when the church gathered was attacked 
as being contrary to the truth. What we find is Tertullian's overwhelming con- 
cern for fidelity to the regula fidei. The presence of a well-developed rhetorical 
structure in de Virginibus Velandis 1s an argument for dating it after de Oratione, 
where Tertullian made some similar points, though in a less cohesive and more 
rudimentary manner. 


I. Introduction 


Scholars who conduct research on the topic of Tertullian and women 
tend to seek either to rehabilitate or vilify a misogynist.! After all, he has 


! F. Forrester Church, *Sex and Salvation in Tertullian," Harvard Theological Rewew 68 
(1975) 83-101, argues that to take one statement of Tertullian's out of context as the basis 
for assessing his position (and with regard to women that statement has been tu es diaboli 
tanua of de Cult. 1.1.2) leads to an incorrect interpretation. He points out that in every 
other instance of Tertullian commentng on the Fall, the blame is placed on Adam alone 
or on both Adam and Eve equally. He also points out that de. Cult. applies the require- 
ments of modesty in appearance to men as well as to women, and that men and women 
are equally capable of being saved. Elizabeth A. Clark, Women in the Farly Church 
(Collegeville, Minn. 1983 [Message of the Fathers of the Church 13]) 38-39, selects only 
this passage from de Cult. to illustrate Tertullian's position on the origins of sin. If this is 
indeed an uncharacteristic passage then her selection of this passage alone gives a mis- 
leading impression of Tertullian's attitudes. Averil Cameron, "Early Chrisüanity and the 
Discourse of Female Desire," in Women in Ancient Societies: An Illusion of the Might, ed. Léonie 
J. Archer, Susan Fischler and Maria Wyke (London 1994) 153, relies upon Clark's selec- 
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been described as "the writer who made some of the most hostile pro- 
nouncements concerning women in all of patristic literature."? While there 
have been any number of studies on the general topics of Tertullian's atü- 
tudes towards women (particularly with regard to marriage) and their place 
in the North African churches? and while his de Cultu Femtinarum has been 


tion of Tertullian's texts to state that he was "writing in luridly misogynisüc terms." For 
a detailed revisionist approach to Tertullian's misogyny see Daniel L. Hoffman, 7/e Status 
of Women and Gnosticism in Irenaeus and Tertullian (Lewiston, N.Y. 1995 [Studies in Women 
and Religion 36]) 145-207. In his conclusion (214) he goes as far as to write that "if any 
early orthodox Church figure would be considered exceptionally positive toward women, 
it should probably be Tertullian in his Montanist phase..." — 

? Clarence L. Lee, *The Search for Mrs. Tertullian," African Theological Journal 14 
(1985) 46. See Elizabeth Schüssler Fiorenza, /n Memory of Her (London 1983) 55. 

? Claude Rambaux, *La composition et l'exégese dans les deux lettres 'Ad uxorem, 
le *De exhortatione castitatis! et le 'De monogamia,' ou la construction de la pensée dans 
les traités de Tertullien sur le remariage," Revue des Études Augustiniennes 22 (1976) 3-28, 
201-217; 23 (1977) 18-55; idem "Le jugement de Tertullien sur les femmes," Vita Latina 
122 (juin 1991) 1-20; Carlo Tibiletti, "Matrimonio ed escatologia: Tertulliano, Clemente 
Alessandrino, S. Agosüno," Augustimanum 17 (1977) 53-70; idem "La donna in 
Tertulliano," in Mftsogzmia e maschilismo in. Grecia e in. Roma (Genoa 1981) 69-95; idem 
Verginità € matrimonio in. antichi scrittori cristiani (Rome 1983); Renato Uglione, *Il matrimo- 
nio in Tertulliano tra esaltazione e dispresso," Ephemerides Liturgicae 93 (1979) 479-494; 
idem "Interpretationes tertullianae (De Monog. 1,1; 8,2; 8,6)," Latmitas 27 (1979) 259- 
264; idem "Tertullianus in secundas nuptias," Zatmnitas 27 (1979) 94-100; idem "L'Antico 
Testamento negli scriti. Tertullianei sulle seconde nozze," Augustinum 22 (1982) 165- 
178; idem Tertulliano: Le unihe nozze (Turin 1993); Claudio Micaeli, "L'influsso di 
Tertulliano su Girolamo: le opere sul matrimonio e le seconde nozze," Augustimianum 19 
(1979) 415-429; idem "Retorica, filosofia e crisüanesimo negli scritti matrimoniali di 
Tertulliano," Annali della Scuola Normale superiore di Pisa, Serie YII, 11 (1981) 69-104; Charles 
Munier, 7eríullien: à son ébouse (Paris 1980 [Sources Chrétiennes 273]); 1dem Mariage et vir- 
ginité dans l'Église ancienne (I-II sicles) (Bern 1987 [Traditio Cristiana 6]); Marie-Thérése 
Raepsaet-Charlier, *Tertullien et la législation des mariages inégaux," Revue Internationale 
des Droits de l'Antiquité 29 (1982) 253-263; Henri Crouzel, Mariage et diworce. Célibat et carac- 
tre sacerdotaux dans. l'Église ancienne. Études. diverses (Turin. 1982); Claudio Moreschini and 
Jean-Claude Fredouille, 7ertullien: Exhortation à la chasteté (Paris 1985 [Sources Chrétiennes 
319]; S. Isetta, Tertulliano: L'eleganza delle donne (Florence 1986 [Bibhoteca Patristica 6]); 
Paul Mattei, "Tertullien De monogamia. Criüique textuelle et contenu doctrinal," Aiista di 
Storia e Letteratura Religiosa 22 (1986) 68-88; idem "Le divorce chez Tertullien. Examen de 
la question à la lumiére des développements que le De monogam:a consacre à ce sujet," 
Revue des Sciences Rehgieuses 60 (1986) 208-234; idem 7Tertullien: Le mariage unique (Paris 1988 
[Sources Chrétennes 343]; idem "La place du 'De monogamia' dans l'évolution 
théologique et spirituelle de Tertullien," .Siudia  Patristica 18/3, ed. Elizabeth A. 
Livingstone, papers presented at the 9th International Conference on Patristic Studies at 
Oxford, 1983 (Kalamazoo 1989) 319-328; idem "Divorce, de Tertullien, et de quelques 
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the subject of several editions, commentaries and examinations in the past 
quarter of a century,* his de Virginibus Velandis has not received nearly the 
same degree of attention? Perhaps that is due to the more limited subject 


autres sujets ... Perspectives nouvelles et idées regues," Revue des Études Augustiniennes 39 
(1993) 23-35; Pier Angelo Gramaglia, 7| matrimonto nel cristianesimo. preniceno. Ad. uxorem, De 
exhoriatione castitatis, De monogamiaa (Rome 1988); idem "Personificazioni e modelli del 
Femminile nella transizione dalla cultura classica a quella cristiana," in /mterpretazione e 
Personificazione. Personificazione e Modelli del Femminile, ed. Giuseppe Galli, (Genoa 1988) 17- 
164; Stevan L. Davies, "Women, Tertullian and the Acts of Paul," Semeia 38 (1986) 139- 
143; Pier Angelo Gramaglia, 7| matrimonio nel cristianesimo preniceno. Ad uxorem, De exhortatione 
castitatis, De monogamia (Rome 1988); Brigitte du Plessis, "La célébration du mariage dans 
les premiers siécles chrétiens," Aésurrection 16 ( juin-juillet 1988) 57-60; Émilien Lamirande, 
"Tertullen et le mariage. Quand un moraliste s'adresse à son épouse," Ezlise et Théologie 
20 (1989) 47-75; Alberto Viciano, "La Feminidad en la teología de T'ertuliano y 
Cipriano," in Masculimidad y Feminidad en la. Patrística, ed. D. Ramos-Lisson, P. J. Viladrich 
and J. Escriva-Ivars (Pamplona 1989) 63-82; Karen Jo Torjesen, *Tertulhan's 'Poliiical 
Ecclesiology' and Women's Leadership," Studia Patristica 21, ed. Elizabeth A. Livingstone, 
papers presented at the lOth International Conference on Patnstic Studies at Oxford, 
1987 (Leuven 1989) 277-282; Elizabeth Carnelley, *Tertullian and feminism," Theology 92 
(1989) 31-35; Pierre Nautin, "Tertullen *De exhortatione castitatis! 7,3," Orpheus n.s. 11 
(1990) 112-116; Kerstin Aspegren, 7he Male Woman: a Feminine. Ideal in. the Early Church 
(Uppsala 1990); Marie Turcan, "Etre femme selon Tertullien," Vita Latina 119 (septem- 
bre 1990) 15-21; Hans-Veit Friedrich, Tertullian: De. exhortatione. castitatis. Ermahnung. zur 
Keuschheit (Stuttgart 1990); Henri Quellet, Concordance verbale de 'Ad uxorem de Tertullien 
(Hildesheim 19945; Esteban Monjas Ayuso, "Visión del matrimonio en las obras de 
Tertuliano: 'Ad uxorem," 'De exhortatione casütatis' y 'De monogamia'," Actas del VIII 
congreso esparíol de estudios cláswos, Madrid 23-28 de septiembre de 1991, 2 (Madrid 1994) 759- 
766. 

* Mauro Donnini, *Iperbole, sarcasmo e ironia nella scelta lessicale del primo libro del 

"De cultu feminarum'," Annali della Facoltà di Lettere e Filosofia, Unwersità di Perugia 14 (1976- 
77) 235-269; Katharina M. Wilson, *An Affront to Gold and Silver: Tertullian's De cultu 
feminarum and. More's Utopia," Moreana. Bulletin Thomas More XIX, 73 (mars 1982) 69-74; 
Sandra Isetta, "La struttura unitaria del *De cultu feminarum' di Tertulliano," Criltà 
Classica e Cristiana 4 (1983) 43-68; L. Raditsa, "The Appearance of Women and Contact: 
Tertullian's De habitu feminarum," Athenaeum. 63 (1985) 297-326; Henr Quellet, 
Concordance verbale du De cultu feminarum de Tertullien (Hildesheim 1986); Maria Tasinato, 
Tertulliano: Gli ornamenti delle. donne (Parma 1987 [Biblioteca Medievale 2]; Émilien 
Lamirande, ^Tertulhen misogyne? Pour une relecture du *De cultu feminarum'," Science 
et. Espnit 39 (1987) 5-25; Jean-Claude Fredouille, "Sur la genése et la composition du 'De 
cultu feminarum' de Tertullien," Vita Latina 121 (mars 1991) 37-42. 

5 Eva Schulz-Flügel, Tertullien —1Le voile des vierges. (De. uirgimibus. uelandis) (Paris. 1997 
[Sources Chréüennes 424]; C. Stücklin, Tertullian. De uirginibus velandis. Übersetzung, 
Einleitung, Kommentar. Ein. Beitrag zur. altkirchlichen. Frauenfrage (Frankfurt 1974. [Europáische 
Hochschulschriften 23, bd. 26]) 93: "De virginibus velandis ist praktisch die einzige 
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matter of this treatise, it being a. "Bagatellfrage" according to Stücklin.$ 

My intention is to argue that the treatise is best understood as a piece of 
writing produced by someone with rhetorical skills and that its arguments 
are best appreciated within the context of its rhetorical structure. I propose 
to defend the use of classical rhetoric as a hermeneutical tool for scholars 
today, to offer a rhetorical structure for the treatise, to outline the argu- 
ments of the treatise within the context of that structure, to comment on 
issues of dating, and to suggest how rhetoric may help us obtain a more 
complete picture of T'ertullian's attitude towards women. 


II. Use of Classical Rhetoric as Interpretative Tool 


It has been stated that "[t]he Latin Church Fathers show an extensive 
knowledge of the conventions of classical rhetoric"? and that *[f]rom the 
beginning it was taken for granted that the writings produced by early 
Christians were to be read as rhetorical compositions."? 'To recognise that 
early Christian writers were profoundly influenced by the highly developed 
rules of classical rhetoric is to recognise their works for what their authors 
intended them to be—arguments which sought to convince and persuade 
readers to believe the point being made. This enables modern readers to 
read a work not so much as a scientific statement of fact but as an artistic 
advertisement or appeal? I have argued elsewhere that while much of clas- 
sical rhetoric in the imperial age, at least according to "Tacitus and 
Quintilian, had become interested mainly in delighting and impressing 
audiences through virtuosic display, Tertullian was more interested in one 
of its other, more original, functions, viz., persuading audiences.'? 


Schrift Tertullians, zu der so gut wie keine Sekundárhteratur erschienen ist."; P. A. 
Gramaglia, De utrginibus uelandis: La. condizione femminile nelle. prime. comunità. cristiana. (Turin 
1984). 

$ Stücklin, Tertullian. De virginibus velandis 93. 

? Philip E. Satterthwaite, "The Latin Church Fathers," in Handbook of Classical Rhetoric 
in the Hellemstic Period, 530 B.C.-A.D. 400, ed. Stanley E. Porter (Leiden 1997) 671. 

5 Burton L. Mack, Ahetoric and the New Testament (Minneapolis 1990) 10. 

? George A. Kennedy, JVew Testament. Interpretation "Through Rhetorical. Criticism. (Chapel 
Hill 1984) 4: "Rhetorical criticism takes the text as we have it, whether the work of a 
single author or the product of ediüng, and looks at it from the point of view of the 
author's or editor's intent, the unified results, and how it would be perceived by an audi- 
ence of near contemporaries." 

!? Geoffrey D. Dunn, *A Rhetorical Analysis of Tertullian's aduersus Judaeos," (PhD 
diss., Australian Catholic 2000). 
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My argument is that de Virginibus Velandis should not be termed simply an 
ascetic treatise but a rhetorical treatise about asceticism. In other words, 
Tertullian sought not simply to present his theology about Christian virgin- 
ity. He went further and sought to persuade those in his community who 
held contrary views that his position on ascetical living ought to be followed 
by that community. There is a degree of polemic in everything Tertullian 
wrote—there was a point of controversy and Tertullian sought to persuade 
opponents to adopt his opinion. The polemic involved a theological 
difference of opinion and Tertullian utilised his rhetorical training to mar- 
shal his arguments to present his opinion in as persuasive a light as possible. 

This may seem to be labouring the point, especially for those to whom 
the news that Chrisüan writers were influenced by classical rhetoric 1s noth- 
ing new. After all, the importance of classical rhetoric to Tertullian was the 
subject of a study by Robert Sider, who made brief comment about this 
treatise.!! Others too, myself included, have accepted or investigated his 
position. 'This paper seeks to add to that appreciation. First, though, like 


!! Robert Dick Sider, Ancient. Rhetoric and the Art of Tertullian (Oxford 1971). See also 
idem "Structure and Design in the *de Resurrectione Mortuorum' of Tertulhan," Vigiliae 
Christhanae 23 (1969) 177-196; idem *On Symmetrical Composition in Tertullian," Joumal 
of Theological Studies n.s. 24 (1973) 405-423; idem "On the Shows: An Analysis," Journal of 
Theological Studies n.s. 29 (1978) 339-365. 

1? Jean-Claude Fredouille, 7ertullien et la conversion de la culture antique (Paris 1972) 23; 
Louis J. Swift, *Forensic Rhetoric in Tertullian's Apologeticum," Latomus 27 (1968) 864-877; 
Timothy David Barnes, Tertullian: A. Historical and Literary Study (Oxford 1985 [rev. ed.]) 
206-212; idem "Tertullian's Scorpiace," Journal of Theological Studies n.s. 20 (1969) 105-132; 
G. Bray, "The Legal Concept of Ratio in Tertullian," Vigiliae Christianae 31 (1977) 94-116; 
Mark LeTourneau, *General and Special Topics in the De baptismo of Tertullian," 
Rhetorica 5. (1987) 87-105; Avenl Cameron, Christianity and. the. Rhetoric of. Emfnre: The 
Development of Christan Discourse (Berkeley 1991) 85; Paul McKechnie, *Tertullian's De fal- 
lio and Life in Roman Carthage," Prudentia 24 (1992) 44-66; Eric Osborn, Tertullian: First 
T heologian of the West (Cambridge 1997); David I. Rankin, *Was Tertullian a Jurist?" Studia 
Paitristica 31, ed. Elizabeth A. Livingstone, papers presented at the 12th International 
Conference on Patristic Studies at Oxford, 1995, part 3 (Leuven 1997) 335-342; Geoffrey 
D. Dunn, "Tertulhan and Rebekah: A Re-reading of an 'Anti-Jewish' Argument in Early 
Christian Literature," Vigiliae Christtanae 52 (1998) 119-145; idem "Pro Temporum Condicione: 
Jews and Chrstians as God's People in Tertulhan's Adversus ludaeos," in Prayer. and 
Spirituality in. the. Early Church 2, ed. Pauline Allen, Wendy Mayer and Lawrence Cross 
(Brisbane 1999) 315-341; idem *Two Goats, Two Advents and Tertullhan's adversus 
Iudaeos," Augustinianum 39 (1999) 245-264; 1dem "The Universal Spread of Christianity as 
Rhetorical Argument in Tertulian's adversus Judaeos," Journal of Early Christan Studies 8 
(2000) 1-19; idem "Tertulhian and Daniel 9:24-27—A  Patristic Interpretation of a 
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any decent orator, we must confront the arguments of our opponents that 
classical rhetoric is not a helpful method of interpretation. 

The *New Rhetoric" of the second half of the twentieth century dis- 
tanced itself from its classical antecedent. The works of Richards, Burke, 
and Perelman and Olbrechts-Tyteca, to name only the best-known founders 
of this movement, sought to broaden rhetoric beyond merely the logic of 
persuasive argument.? In a recent article in this journal dealing with 
Tertullian's de Carne Christi, Wilemien Otten has a number of negative crit- 
icisms about the value of classical rhetoric as an interpretative tool. I believe 
it is important to make some response to them in order to justify what I am 
offering in this paper, even though I am not interested here in the details 
per se of Otten's argument about de Carne Christi. 

First, Sider's inversion of confirmatio and refutatio of chapters 17 to 23 of de 
Carne Christi 1s labelled as *a tenuous one at best."'* In response, one could 
say that Otten has not paid enough attention to the precepts of classical 
rhetoricians. The author of ad Herenmum presented material on confirmatio 
and refutatio together (emphasising their inseparabihty)? and recognised that 
there could be circumstances in which it was appropriate to demolish an 
opponent's arguments before constructing one's own (as I am doing in this 
paper!).' Indeed, one must not forget Quinülian's instruction: *. .. s? respon- 
demus, prius icipwendum est a refulatione." Although the rules of classical 
rhetoric were many, no classical rhetorician demanded they be followed in 
a procrustean fashion. The rules were intended to train the rhetorical stu- 
dent to develop their own instinct for argument and to be flexible and 
adaptable according to situation and need. Sider has recognised Tertullian's 
familiarity with this notion by highlighting any number of examples where 


Prophetc Time-Frame," Zetschrfi für Antkes Christentum 6. (2002) 330-344; idem 
* Probabimus | venisse eum. 1am—Yhe Fulfilment of Daniel's Prophetic Time-Frame in 
Tertullian's adversus ludaeos 8," Zeitschrift. für Antikes Christentum 7. (2003) 140-1 4 idem 
^Rhetorical Structure of Tertullian's ad Scapulam," Vigiliae Christianae 56 (2002) 47-55. 

533 [ A. Richards, 77e Philosophy of Rhetoric (Oxford 1936); Kenneth Burke, A Rhetoric of 
Motives (Berkeley 1962); Chaim Perelman and L. Olbrechts-Tyteca, 7/he New Rhetoric: A 
Treatise on. Argumentation, trans. John Wilkinson and Purcell Weaver (Notre Dame 1982 
[Eng. ed.]). 

^ Willemien Otten, *Christ's Birth of a Virgin Who Became a Wife: Flesh and Speech 
in Tertullian's De Carne Christi," Vigiliae Christianae 51 (1997) 248-249. 

5. Rhet. Her. 2.1.2; 3.10.18. 

!6 Ibid. 3.9.17-3.10.18. See also Cicero Part. Or. 5.15; idem de Or. 2.19.77-83; 
Quintilian 7nst. 5.13.53. 

7 Quintilian Znst. 5.13.53. 
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Tertullian deals creatively with the standard pattern. To dismiss the dis- 
tncüon between confirmatio and. refutatio by saying that Tertullian did not 
really separate them in this instance (in de Came Christi) 1s, I think, to miss 
the point that classical rhetoric makes, which is that a complete argument 
needs both, but not necessarily one after the other.!? 

Second, Otten offers a much broader cnticism by accepting the post- 
modern challenges presented by reader-response criticism. This denies we 
can ever know what an author intended, and argues that whatever was 
intended is of little relevance for what readers understand today as they read 
texts.'? While acknowledging that the meaning a modern reader discerns in 
a text may have little to do with the author's intentions, and that this is a 
valid method of interpretation, I would not be so quick to say that such an 
intention can no longer be determined and is of no relevance. Further, to 
suggest that practitioners of classical oratory were detached and objective, 
as Otten implies, is not to understand the very genre of rhetoric, which, as 
an art rather than a science, involved the very subjectivity of the 
orator/author.? [ would think that appreciating classical rhetoric helps us 
understand that there are at least two sides to every argument and that what 
we read in a text is generally only one side. Rhetoric helps us realise that 
its practitioners were not attempting to be objective, they were attempting 
to be persuasive (or virtuosic). A rhetorical consciousness on the part of the 
modern reader helps them appreciate the very subjectivity of texts. 

Third, Otten rejects the distinction between rhetoric and theology 
because form and content can never be separated.? We are told to allow 


I5 Otten, "Christ's Birth of a Virgin" 257 n. 5, states that Tertullian's statement in the 
exordium (and here we see Otten accepting at least some classical rhetorical structure to 
the treatise) would seem "to imply that confirmation and refutation go indeed hand in 
hand." Otten's point that those who have attempted to discern a rhetorical structure in 
de Car. have neglected the importance of chs 17-23 may well we true, but that Tertullian 
was wriüng the work according to the rules of rhetoric, as applied in this particular 
instance, cannot be so easily dismissed as irrelevant. 

I? [bid. 249: "First, the position of the detached, objective narrator has crumbled 
under the weight of ever new theories which present the text as an amorphous and largely 
autonomous edifice over which the author and his audience exercise only marginal con- 
trol. Second, with the disappearance of the idea of e menie auctoris as providing scholars 
with the clear aim of rhetorical analysis, the rhetorical enterprise threatens to become not 
just obsolete but even suspect. See Mark Allen Powell, WAat is Narrative Criticism? 
(Minneapolis 1990) 16-18, for introductory comments on reader-response criticism. 

3 John C. Poirier, "Some Detracüng Considerations for Reader-Response Theory," 
Catholic Biblical Quarterly 62 (2000) 250-263. 

? Otten, "Christ's Birth of a Virgin" 250-251. 
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the text to speak to us directly without "imposing yet another rhetorical 
structure on 1t... ."? [ndeed, one does not have to be well versed in classi- 
cal rhetoric to be able to read Tertullian profitably to some extent. I am 
suggesüng, however, that with the insights provided by classical rhetoric 
one's reading of Tertullian can be that much more profitable. Otten's own 
question that guides this research, which is one about the extent to which 
the theological topic informed Tertullian's rhetoric or his mode of speech, 
acknowledges the distincion between rhetoric and theology while affirming 
their interconnectedness.?? Sider has illustrated the ways in which Ter- 
tullian's theology has shaped his rhetoric at times.?* Indeed, in this paper I 
wish to suggest how a rhetorical maxim found in Cicero has shaped not 
only Tertullian's rhetorical form but the theological content of his argument 
as well. While readers may indeed impose their own structure on any text 
they read, there 1s often a desire to know what the author intended because 
it guides the reader's own interpretation. Indeed, having sought to free de 
Carne Christi for the contemporary reader from the 'misguided' quest for the 
author's own mind, Otten immediately becomes concerned precisely with 
that quest in attempting "to see how Tertullian sets his agenda." Even 
Otten cannot ignore completely authors! connections with their works. 

Of course there is a theological argument in Tertullian's writings and of 
course rhetoric was not the only or even the main determinant in shaping 
Tertullian's theology, yet to dismiss a distinction between form and content, 
or rhetoric and theology, as artificial is ignoring the historical reality, as I 
see it and as I shall illustrate from de Virginibus Velandis, that for Tertullian 
such a distinction did exist. Tertullian did have a theology of ascetical liv- 
ing. It was shaped by his interpretation of the Scriptures, Christian. tradi- 
tion, and natural law. These were the building blocks that provided material 
for rhetorical presentation. Rhetoric provided him with the vehicle to 
argue for the vahdity of his interpretation of these normative measures of 
Chnstanity over against other interpretations. To understand the rhetoric 
enables us to see how the theological argument was crafted. In other words, 


? [bid. 250. 

? [bid. 251. 

?! Suder, Anctent Rhetoric 31-32, 64. 

?| Otten, "Christ's Birth of a Virgin" 251. 

?6 [ncidentally, I believe that same thing is evident in de Carn. The Scriptures (and rea- 
son) provide Tertullian with his theological material, even the paradoxes of faith, which 
his rhetorical skill can mould into an argument. 
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it Is not a question of there being both a rhetorical reading and a theolog- 
ical reading. One finds one in the other. My own attempt here to discern 
the rhetorical structure of the treatise may be influenced by my own theo- 
logical agenda, but I believe Tertullian offers us enough explicit signposts to 
his own intended structure in the text itself to reduce this risk. 

The response of this reader to Otten's rhetoric is to say that I have not 
been persuaded by the arguments advanced. I believe there is a certain 
degree of overlap in that it is Tertullian's theology that is being sought by 
both of us. Yet, I remain convinced that classical rhetoric remains a valu- 
able tool for examining the author's intentions as revealed in the text and 
that such an examination is not only possible but is indeed useful in the first 
instance. Parücularly for those interested in historical interpretation, the 
gaining of an understanding of what an author meant and how an author 
was understood by contemporary readers is of no little importance. 


III. Rhetorical Structure 


Barnes has made a brief comment on the structure of de Virginibus Velandis. 
He notes that most of the treatise 1s an exegesis of 1 Corinthians 11, that 
Tertullian claimed that his position agreed with Scripture, nature and dis- 
cipline (de Virg. 16.1), and that there is a peroration (de Virg. 16.3ff).? Sider 
points to Tertullian defining what a woman is and how this definition was 
crucial to the rest of the treatise, although the definition did not shape its 
structure.?? 'The exegesis of 1 Cor. 11:1-16 occupies chapters 4-8 and con- 
sists of the use of three formal topics: the argument from definition in chap- 
ters 4-6, from comparatives in chapter 7, and from similars in chapter 8.? 
Schulz-Flügel offers a detailed structure for the text but does not comment 
on how it was determined.? What her structure thus fails to provide is any 
explanation of the connection between the various parts of the work. I 
believe the work is in need of more thorough comment about the rheton- 
cal influences at work in its composition. Here I wish to offer my own 
rhetorical analysis of the rhetorical structure of the treatise and to make 
comments about some of the arguments employed, which will provide a 
coherent insight into Tertullian's method of writing. 


? Barnes, Tertulhan 140-141. 

?? Sider, Ancient Rhetoric 103. 

? [bid. 112-113. 

39 Schulz-Flügel, Le voie des vierges 36-38. 
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The rhetorical art was divided into three kinds of causes (iria genera 
causarum) according to Quintilian, to choose one ancient rhetorician who 
wrote about a century before Tertullian: forensic, deliberative, and exhor- 
tatory.?! I believe that de Virgmmibus Velandis is an example of deliberaüve ora- 
tory. This branch deals with the question of what is expedient and/or 
honourable (Cicero and Quintilian both preferred the second)? and sought 
to persuade people either to adopt or reject a future course of action. It 
was the rhetoric of the political assembly rather than of the law court. 


IIL1 Propositio 


We can establish the deliberaüve nature of the treatise by considering its 
first sentence. It opens immediately with a propositio (or partitio according to 
Cicero).?* In this part of a speech one either outlined where one agreed with 
one's opponent and sketched what was left in dispute or outlined the points 
to be discussed. In de Virginibus Velandis Tertullian did not so much simply 
state the question as offer his own position: *'. . . ostendam utrgines nostras uelari 
oportere ex quo transitum aetatis suae fecerint . "95 "The use of ostendere in the 
future tense makes this unmistakable. He stated also the basis for his posi- 
tion: the demand of truth, which was not swayed by time, person or place.* 
Quintilian had. noted that a propositio supported by some reason becomes 
more moving and hastens the decision.? By claiming truth as his basis we 
can suggest that Tertullian was arguing for what was honourable, not sim- 
ply expedient.? He was calling for virgins to be veiled not for any gain to 
himself, to them, or to the rest of the community but because simply it was 


*?! Quinülian Znst. 3.4.14-15. 

? Cicero de Or. 2.82.334; idem /nv. Rhet. 2.51.156; Quintilian /nst. 3.8.1-3. 

53 Quintilian Znst. 3.8.6: "Ergo pars deliberativa . .. de tempore futuro consultans quaerit etiam 
de praeterito. Officiis constat duobus suadendi ac dissuadendi." 

5: Rhet. Her. 1.10.17 (here called diis); Cicero /nv. Rhet. 1.22.31-32; Quintilian /mst. 
3.8.11; 3.9.1-3; 4.4.1-4.5.28. Quintilian saw propositio as the first of these two tasks and 
parütio as the second (which could be found anywhere throughout a speech). Cicero 
applied the term partitio to both functions. Sider, Ancznt. Rhetoric 21, has not realised that 
partitio was not used to mean exactly the same thing in Cicero and Quintilian. 

5 Tertullian de Virg. 1.1 (CCL 2.1209): "I shall show . . . that it 1s proper that our vir- 
gins be veiled from when they reach puberty." English translation by Geoffrey D. Dunn, 
Tertullian (London and New York 2004 [Early Church Fathers|). 

?€ [bid.: *"... hoc exigere ueritatem, cui nemo praescribere potest, non. spatium. temporum, non 
patrocinia. personarum, non priuilegium. regionum." 

7 Onuinülian Znst. 4.4.4: ".... nec indicat quaestionem. sed adiuvat." 

38 Cicero /nv. Rhet. 2.52.157: *... quod genus virtus, scientia, veritas." 
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the right thing to do. Indeed, in claiming that he was respectng the truth, 
Tertullian was claiming that it was not he who was responsible for the 
demand to veil virgins but God. 

Although rhetoricians had recommended only brief introductions in 
deliberative speeches,? to open immediately with the propositio is unusual 
and rather abrupt. However, such a tactic was not entirely foreign to 
Tertullian. Sider finds the same technique at work in the opening chapter 
of de Carne Christi.*? 


IIL2 — Exordium 
An exordium follows the propositio 1n. de Virginibus. Velandis (1.1b-7). Schulz- 


Flügel divides chapter one into the first two sections (rapport entre la vérité 
et l'hérésie, la nouveauté et la coutume" and *róle du Paraclet dans le plan 
du salut") of the first part of the work, which contains the first three chap- 
ters ("vérité et coutume").*! The purpose of an exordium was to make the lis- 
tener (or reader) receptive to what was to follow. Indeed, part of making an 
audience receptive was to mention the point at issue in the opening of the 
speech.*? So Tertullian's opening can be understood even more clearly as a 
recognised ploy. 

Cicero had mentioned, that truth was part of the honourable motive. A 
little later he offers a more detailed analysis of what could be said to demon- 
strate that a recommended course of action was honourable. It is worth pre- 
senting the detail of Cicero's discussion as I think we see a reflection of it 
in our treatise. 

lo achieve what 1s honourable one must exercise virtue, and virtue is 
divided into four parts (partes quattuor: wisdom, justice, courage and tem- 
perance.** Wisdom consists of memory, intelligence and foresight.? Justice 
consists of natural, customary and religious laws. This can be further 


3 Cicero Parti. Or. 4.13; Quintilian /nst. 3.8.6. 

*9 Sider, Ancient. Rhetoric 27. 

*! Schulz-Flügel, Z2 voile des vierges 36. 

€ Rhet. Her. 1.4.7; Cicero /nv. Rhet. 1.16.23; Quintilian Inst. 4.1.25: "Quid vero? si, ut fre- 
quenter accidit, paulo est durior causa, non. benevolentia udis petenda ex alis partibus erit, sed non 
ante concilato etus animo nuda quaestionum committetur asperitas?" 

5$ See n. 38. 

** Cicero nv. Rhet. 1.53.159. See also Rhet. Her. 3.2.3. For my purposes it does not 
matter whether or not this was original to Cicero. See Aristotle, Rh. 1.9.5 (1366b); idem, 
Eth. Nic. 2.1 (1103a-b). 

$5 Cicero Zn». Rhet. 1.53.160. See also het. Her. 3.3.1. 
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subdivided: the natural consists of religion, duty, gratitude, reverence and 
truth; customary consists of covenants, equity and decisions (and there is no 
further mention of religious laws as a separate subcategory).55 Courage con- 
sists of highmindedness, confidence, patience and perseverance." Temper- 
ance consists of continence, clemency and modesty.*? 

What is of interest is the division of justice into natural, customary and 
religious laws, which, for Cicero, related to each other organically. In other 
words, what is customary grows out of what is natural, and so on. What 
Tertullian sought to do in this exordium was contrast truth (part of natural 
law) with custom. His opponents in this debate had defended their position 
with an appeal to custom. Tertullian wanted to undermine their position 
not only by outranking custom by the authority of truth (Sed Dominus nos- 
ter Christus ueritatem se, non consuetudinem, cognominauit"),? but by showing that, 
whereas truth is unchanging, custom develops (Nul sine aetate est, omnia tem- 
pus expectant"). Although some customs may have developed from the nat- 
ural truth (as Cicero believed), some, like that of virgins not veiling 
themselves, had developed contrary to nature. We find Tertullian adding a 
qualifier to Cicero's system. 

It is not possible here to analyse all the arguments of the treatise or 
Tertullian's style of writing, although both of these are important parts of 
rhetoric. Some observations, though, are appropriate and will be made in 
the light of my comments about the treatise's structure. The paradox or 
conflict of opposites is central to Tertullian's theology.?! Truth admits of no 
opposition, for any opposition to truth, no matter how ancient the custom, 
was heresy (1.2). The practice of some virgins not being veiled seems to have 
been an old one in the Carthaginian Christian community, for Tertullian 
was concerned to explain at some length in the exordium how a custom that 
was time-honoured could be at variance with the truth. The concept of the 


*€ Cicero Inv. Rhet. 2.53.160-2.54.162. See also Rhet. Her. 3.3.4. 

* Cicero Znv. Rhet. 2.54.163. See also Rhet. Her. 3.3.5. 

*9 Cicero /nv. Rhet. 2.54.164. See also Rhet. Her. 3.3.5. 

*? "Tertullian de Virg. 1.1 (CCL 2.1209): *But Christ our Lord has named himself truth, 
not custom." 

* [bid. 1.5 (CCL 2.1210): "Nothing is without its time; all things await their oppor- 
tunity. " 

?! Osborn, Zertullian 256: "Conflict is his life; opposites are his reality; and paradox is 
his intellectual. delight." See idem *The Conflict of Opposites in the Theology of 
Tertullian," Augustinianum 35 (1995) 623-639. "These paradoxes are found in the Scriptures 
themselves, the main source of T'ertullian's theology; what his rhetorical training enabled 
him to do was to exploit them according to the rules for dealing with paradoxes. 
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development of discipline, as announced in ]n. 16:12-13 and witnessed in 
the growth of living things in nature, gave him scope to make this point 
(1.4-7). It also gave him the opportunity to emphasise the role of the 
Paraclete: Quae est ergo Paracleti administratio, nisi haec, quod disciplina dirigitur, 
quod scribturae reuelantur, quod intellectus reformatur, quod ad meliora. proficitur?"*? 
There was a custom more ancient and more authoritative than that of not 
veiling virgins and it was the custom found in the Scriptures. What 
Tertullian advocated was that the incorrect custom, as practised by some in 
Carthage of not having virgins veiled, needed now to develop and change 
into the more authenüc Christian custom, as revealed by the Spirit through 
the Scriptures, of veiling virgins. 

I beheve that here Tertullian provided an insight into the structure of the 
treatise: Scripture, intellect and discipline become the central arguments for 
him to argue his case. Indeed, at the end of the exordium in describing the 
growth of rghteousness, Tertullian mentioned the natural (would it be too 
much to equate this with intellect?), the scrnptural (which I am suggestng is 
Tertullian's authentic custom), and the enduring (usque) state of righteous- 
ness under the Paraclete (the time of ecclesial discipline, which concern the 
religious laws of Chrisaanity).? Here I think we see Cicero's threefold divi- 
sion of jusüce into natural, customary and religious having some influence. 
Tertullian would consider the scriptural arguments for the veiling of virgins, 
the natural or intellectual arguments, and the religious or disciplinary argu- 
ments.?* These three groups of arguments would reveal the truth, a truth 
opposed to the common Carthaginian custom. The rhetorical division of 
justice gave Tertullian a way of arranging his theological opinion into a sys- 
tematic pattern. 

Is his Montanist inclination to the fore here? The organic understanding 
of righteousness means that only those who have received the Paraclete 
have reached fullness. There is almost a note of eliism at the end of the 
exordium: those who have received the Paraclete put truth before custom and 
keep virgins veiled.^ 


3 'l'ertullian de Virg. 1.5 (CCL 2.1209-10): "What then is the funcaon of the Paraclete 
if not this: that teaching is directed, the Scriptures are made known, understanding is 
reformed, and that it is advanced towards better things?" 

55 Ibid. 1.7 (CCL 2.1210). 

* Admittedly, Tertullian's order to Scripture, intellect and discipline does not follow 
Cicero's natural, customary and religious law order, but I do not see this as a problem. 

5 "Tertullian, de Virg. 1.7 (CCL 2.1210): * Hunc qui [the Paraclete] receperunt, ueritatem con- 
suetudimi anteponunt." 
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IIL.3 . Narratio 


Before we reach the main body of the treatise, however, Tertullian 
wished to write more about custom. In doing so, the next two chapters read 
like a narratio (2.1-3.5b). Schulz-Flügel sees these chapters as the last two sec- 
tions ("comment juger des coutumes" and "situation à Carthage") of the 
first part? Deliberative oratory did not need much narration of past 
events." 'ertullan outlined the history and situation of the two customs 
(one which reflected the truth and the other which did not) of veiling and 
not veiling virgins.?? Given that there were churches in Africa as well as else- 
where that kept virgins covered (2.1), given that some of those churches 
were of apostolic origin (and hence ought to be imitated), and given that all 
churches form a single unity (2.2),? Tertullian asked which of the two cus- 
toms was approved by God (2.3). The custom of allowing virgins to be 
unveiled stemmed from the lust of wanüng to see and be seen (2.4). This 
custom could not come from God (either as revealed through natural law 
or through the Scriptures). In his own local community ("apud nos ad usque 
proxime"—and we may take this as another indication that Tertullian still 
saw himself as part of the one Chrisnan community in Carthage and that at 
this point in this treatise he was narraüung the background to his argument)?! 


5$ Schulz-Flügel, Le voile des vierges 36. 

7 Cicero Pari. Or. 4.13; idem de Or. 2.81.330; Quintilian 7nst. 3.8.10-11. 

* An important question, but one reduced here to a note because it does not affect a 
rhetorical reading of the structure of the text, is whether Tertullian meant those who had 
embraced a life of sexual abstinence or unmarried women in general. It would seem that 
the former were meant when we consider de Vig. 16.4 where Tertullian referred to vir- 
gins as brides of Christ. However, we may be reading this in the light of later tradition. 
The opening exhortation that all females should be veiled from puberty would seem to 
suggest that Tertullian was concerned about a larger group than consecrated virgins. 
How many non-consecrated, unmarried women (those who were simply single rather 
than deliberately celibate, if we can make such a disünction) there were is unknown. See 
M. K. Hopkins, ^The Age of Roman Girls at Marnage," Population Studis 18 (1965) 309- 
27. The evidence from de Cast. 13.4 (CCL 2.1035) is that there certainly were orders of 
virgins (for both men and women) in Carthage. 

? For comment, see n. 107. 

$9 Joyce E. Salisbury, Church Fathers, Independent Virgins (London 1991) 17: *Of course, 
Tertullian's solution for this shared lust fell more harshly on women, for he said women 
should remain veiled." 

€! Cf. Stücklin, Tertullian. De virginibus velandis 94-95, believes that Tertullian the 
Montanist "der Kirche schon den Rücken gekehrt hat" and that de Virg. 2.2 must there- 
fore be taken as proof that Tertullian had not yet become fully Montanist. 
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both customs existed side by side (3.1) untül the unveiled, claiming to be 
scandalised by the veiled, began forcibly to unveil the veiled in Chrisaan 
gatherings (3.2-5a). This was the last straw for Tertullian who claimed that 
truth. could no longer tolerate such custom any more (3.5b). The custom 
Tertullian was attacking is described by Peter Brown: 


Though fully adult women, they considered themselves free to abandon the veil 
that was held to externalize the sexual shame associated with women old 
enough to undergo the (common slur' of the marriage bed. Far from being 
shocked by this gesture, many members of the Carthaginian church positively 
relished it. The uncanny, non-normal state of dedicated virgin girls, raised 
above shame and splendidly unveiled, stood for a fleck of divine glory in a dark 
world.9 


Unfortunately, as we have only Tertullian's side of the debate, the argu- 
ments used to support the position of the unveiled virgins remains obscure. 


IlI.4 — Confirmatio and. Refutatio 


From here Tertulan moved to the main body of the treatise, the 
confirmatio and refutatio, by which he sought to win his argument and demol- 
ish his opponents' arguments (3.5c-15.3). Schulz-Flügel divides the text into 
two parts: the first, from chapters 4 to 10, she entitles "preuves de l'Écriture, 
de la nature et de la discipline" and the second, from chapters 11 to 15, she 
entitles "exceptions éventuelles: filles, fiancées, célibataires, ascétes."9? In 
their comments on deliberative oratory, rhetoricians recommended that the 
topics concerned with honour and expediency be developed as needed.9 It 
was also important what examples were offered as precedent-setting and 
authontative.9 Tertullian began with the authority of Scripture, not only 
because a good orator could start with their strongest argument? but 
because his opponents too had turned to Scripture to support their custom. 
In essence then this treatise is an argument about the correct interpretation 
of Scripture. What we find in this treatise is Tertullian mixing confirmatio and 
réfutatio together in a dynamic interplay of argumentation. 


9? Peter Brown, 7he Body and Society: Men, Women and Sexual Renunciation in Early 
Christianity (New York 1988) 80. 

$$ Schulz-Flügel, Z7 voile des vierges 37. 

9* Rhet. Her. 3.4.8; Cicero Inv. Rhet. 2.56.176; Quintilian Inst. 3.8.22-35. 

$$ Ibid. 3.8.36: "... refert tamen, quorum auctoritas et quibus adhibeatur." 

$9 "Tertullian de Vig. 3.5c (CCL 2.1212): "Ipsa scripturas tuas [truth] interpretare . . ." 

9? Rhet. Her. 3.10.18; Cicero de Or. 2.77.313; Quintilian Znst. 7.1.11 (cf. 5.12.14). 
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One of the issues (constitutiones or status) was the legal, and one of the sub- 
types of the legal issue was defininion.9* The opponents had turned to 1 Cor. 
11:5-16 and had argued that when Paul directed that women have their 
heads covered he was excluding virgins.9? [In 1 Corinthians 7, they argued, 
Paul had distinguished between virgins and women and, as there was no 
specific mention of virgins in 1 Corinthians 11, they must have been 
excluded from his directive about veiling (4.1). This position must be 
rebutted: "Sed et nos eandem argumentationem | relorquemus." Here we find 
Tertullian engaging in refütatio rather than confirmatio but, as Cicero noted 
in words assigned to Antonius, these two parts sometimes could not be 
separated neatly." Just as an accomplished orator knew standard topics 
to speak, for example, either for or against the value of witnesses or of 
testimony obtained under torture, so too Tertullian could find a way to 
use 1] Corinthians 7 and 11 to his advantage. While Paul had indeed made 
a distinction between virgins and women in ] Corinthians 7 (and Tertullian 
at this point accepted his opponents' definition of woman as non-virgin), the 
fact that virgins were not mentioned specifically in 1 Corinthians 11 did not 
mean they were excluded for, in the latter chapter, *woman' is used in the 
more generic sense. It had been necessary for Paul to make a disünction 
between women and virgins in 1 Corinthians 7 because his comments were 
about the difference between those females who can devote themselves 
entirely to the Lord and those females who must devote themselves to their 
husbands.?? Several chapters later, according to T'ertullian's argument, Paul 


$8 Rhet, Her. 1.12.21; Cacero Inv. Rhet. 2.17.52-2.18.56 (where the entire constitutio was 
named as definitiva; idem Part. Or. 12.41; Quintilian /nst. 3.6; 7.3. 

$9 On the Corinthian situation see Dennis Ronald MacDonald, *Corinthian Veils and 
Gnostic Androgynes," in Jmages of the Femintne in Gnosticism, ed. Karen L. King (Harrisburg, 
Penn. 2000 [Studies in Anüquity and Christianity]) 276-292. 

7  'l'ertullian de Virg. 4.2 (CCL 2.1212): *But we too can throw the same argument 
back. " 

7! Cicero de Or. 2.81.331: ".... tum suggerenda sunt firmamenta causae coniuncle et infirmandis 
contrarüs et tuis confirmandis. Namque una in causis ratio quaedam est e:us orationis quae ad. proban- 
dam argumentationem valet, ea autem et confirmationem et. reprehensionem quaerit; sed quia. neque repre- 
hendi quae contra duntur possunt nisi tua. confirmes, neque haec confirmari nisi illa reprehendas, idcirco 
haec et natura et utilitate et. tractatione coniuncta. sunt." 

7 Hhet. Her. 2.6.9-2.7.10; Cicero Part. Or. 14.49-51; idem nv. Rhet. 2.16.50; Quintilian 
Inst. 5.4.1; 5.7.3-4. 

75 On this Pauline chapter see Margaret Y. MacDonald, Early Christtan. Women and 
Pagan Opinion: Ihe Power of the Hysterical Woman (Cambridge 1996) 134-143; Ben 
Witherington, Women in the Earhest Churches (Cambridge 1988) 26-42. 
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was not interested in making distinctions and so his injunction applied to all 
females (4.2-3). As the author of ad Herennium had advised, one must offer a 
definiüon that suited one's argument."^ So Tertulhan did: "gitur quas non 
diuisit tacendo, in altera unit"? As "'ertulhan acknowledged, this definition was 
based upon an argument of genus and species: *woman' is the genus and *vir- 
gin' the species (4.4-5). When Paul referred to *women' in 1 Corinthians 11 
he meant non-virgins and virgins alike. 

Tertullian was aware that this argument did not fit with 1. Connthians 7 
where 'virgin' and *woman' were taken by his opponents to be two different 
species." He accepted that in this chapter *woman' was not used as the genus 
but as the species. He needed other arguments to support his claim that 
*woman' was mainly a generic term (5.1a). Here he turned to Gen. 2:23 to 
establish that Eve, while still in the garden and still a virgin, was called 
*woman' (5.1b). He anücipated an objection (that this was a reference to 
Eve's future, not present, condition) and responded that Gen. 2:25 spoke of 
Adam and his woman ("Adam et mulierem eius") not because she was a wife 
but because she was a virgin created of his substance. He maintained this 
even though Gen. 2:24 mentioned a man leaving father and mother and 
clinging to his woman (*ob mulierem"—here meaning wife) (5.2-5).7 

Tertullian embellished his argument, still from Scripture, by examining 
whether Mary, the mother of Jesus, was both virgin and woman (6.1-3). 
This is a refining of the argument (expolitio) through comparison (similitudo), 
one of the stylistic tools an orator or rhetorical writer could use to improve 
their presentation. Comparison is even a more substantial part of confirmatio 
itself.9? ''here are scriptural passages which establish that Mary is virgin (Lk. 
1:27) and woman (Gal. 4:4; Lk. 1:28). Tertullian responded to an objection 


7" Rhet. Her. 2.12.17: *. . . et ad utilitatem adcommodate causae describitur . . ." 

75 'Tertulhan de Virg. 4.2 (CCL 2.1212): "Therefore, by saying nothing about those 
whom he has not divided, he has united [them] with the other [type]." See also 4.3 (CCL 
2.1213): "Cus nullam uolens esse disceptationem Spiritus sanctus uno nomine mulieris etiam. uirginem 
intellegi uoluit, quam. proprie non. nominando a. muliere non. separauit, et non. separando. contunxit & a 
qua non separauit." 

76$ Cicero Top. 3.13-14; 7.31; Quintilian Znst. 5.10.55-57. 

7 Elizabeth A. Clark, Readmg Renunciation: Asceticism. and. Scripture in. Early Christianity 
(Princeton 1999) 117 n. 90, says that Tertullian struggled over the meaning of the word 
*woman."' 

75 "l'ertullian's response to the challenge presented by Gen. 2:24 was to write that this 
passage referred to future marriages and not to any relationship between Adam and Eve. 

7? Rhet. Her. 4.45.59; Cicero de Or. 3.53.205; Quinaülian /nst. 9.2.100-101. 

*? Ouintilian Znst. 5.11.32. 
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to his interpretation of Mary, not this üme by way of anticipation but to 
one that seems to have been put forward by his opponents earler.?! Mary 
was not a woman because she was betrothed but simply because she was 
female, for otherwise Jesus would have been born not of a virgin but of a 
betrothed (married)—a woman 1n the specific not generic sense. 

At this point I must disagree with the comments offered by Sider about 
where chapter 6 fits into the overall structure of the treatise. As I noted 
earher, he considers this chapter to be part of T'ertullian's exegesis of 
] Corinthians 11 and part of the argument from definition. It is clearly not 
part of the exegesis of the Pauline letter. It is a supporting argument for the 
definition based on a comparison (a search for likeness) with other passages 
of Scripture. 

Sider thinks that in chapter 7 of our treatise Tertullian returned to his 
exegesis of 1 Corinthians 11, which, in that case, it would seem that chap- 
ter 6 is an interruption to the natural flow of the argument. This is not the 
case, I believe, because I do not think Tertullian returned to his exegesis of 
|] Corinthians 11 in chapters 7 and 8. Instead, I find him moving from 
Scripture to the second basis of his confirmatio —nature or intellect —which 
he had foreshadowed at 1.5 and 1.7 (and which he acknowledged at 16.1). 
He announced at 7.1 that he was going to examine the reasons ("ad ipsas . .. 
rationes") behind the scriptural injunction. We can suggest that Tertullian 
was supporting his scriptural interpretation with a natural law argument.9?? 
I would suggest this section runs from 7.1 to 8.4. 

Perhaps we read Tertullian at his most casuistic in this part of the trea- 
tise. The Pauline text had announced the natural order that the man was 
head of the woman (1 Cor. 11:3) and this must be applied to virgins too. 
The fact that virgins did not form a third. division of humanity ("ertum 
genus") meant that, like all other women, they were subject to a man. The 
Pauline text had also stated that it was shameful for women to have shaven 
heads (1 Cor. 11:6) and this applied to virgins too. The same argument, this 
time from 1 Cor. 11:10 about women having a sign of submission upon 
their heads, is repeated at 7.2a. 

The reference to 1 Cor. 11:10, with its mention of angels, led Tertullian 
to a digressio (7.2b-4a). Gen. 6:2 described how the angels ("fili Dei") mar- 


?! 'lT'ertullian de Virg. 6.2 (CCL 2.1215): *.. . zngeniose quidam respondisse sibi uisus est . . ." 
9? Of course, one could mount a healthy if not compelling refutatio to Tertullian by 
poinüng out that what we find in chapters 7 and 8 is not really based on natural law but 
upon social custom, something against which he had already provided the ammunition. 
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ned the daughters of men ("conspicati . . . filias hominum . . . acceperunt sibi uxores 
ex omnibus quas elegerunt"). Tertullian noted how the Greek for *women' here 
obviously meant wives.9 When they married they were virgins (because of 
the reference to their fathers). Rather than draw a conclusion about virgins 
being women, Tertullian argued that if virgins could tempt angels it was all 
the more reason for them to be veiled. Even if these daughters had been 
contaminated (contaminatas), 1.e. unmarried but sexually experienced females, 
this was even more of a reason why virgins should be veiled. If such con- 
taminated females could, in theory, tempt angels, how much more the pure 
(virgins) could have tempted them! 

At 7.4b Tertullian returned to the pattern of argument from nature, cit- 
ing 1 Cor. 11:14-15 about the natural (naturae) state of women having long 
hair, which must mean virgins too, since they did wear their hair long. 

What next begins as a supporting argument about the natural or ratio- 
nal order from the contrary, viz. men having short hair and not needing to 
be veiled because they had not tempted the angels (8.12), turns quickly into 
something else. Tertullian returned to Genesis 2. Just as Adam was called 
*man' (vr) not *boy' (fuer) while still in a virginal state (Gen. 2:23), so too 
Eve could be called *woman' not 'virgin' while still virginal (8.1b-23). 
Further, in 1 Cor. 11:5, Paul called for every woman (omnis mulier) to be 
veiled. If there are only male and female, and if *man' includes *boy,' then 
"woman' must include 'virgin' (8.2b-3). 

Again, Tertulhan based his arguments on the natural order of things and 
the natural meaning of words, at least as he perceived them to be.?* As he 
moved to a new section of his confirmatio 'Tertulhan indicated that what he 
had just examined were arguments from nature? and that what he was 
about to examine were arguments from discipline. Arguments from disci- 
pline or moral behaviour make up the last section of the confirmatt/ refutatio 
(9.1-15.3). 

In many ways these arguments from discipline at first appear simply to 
be more arguments from Scripture. We could suggest that here he was 
appealing to those parts of Scripture that imposed a pattern of behaviour 


85 Here it is clear that Tertullian was working from a Greek text of 1 Corinthians not 
a Latin translanon. T. P. O'Malley, Tertulhan and the Bible: Language-Imagery-Exegesis 
(Nijmegen 1967) nowhere mentions de Virg. 7.3. 

?* 'l'ertullian de Virg. 8.3 (CCL 2.1218): *... secundam naturam . . ." 

8 Tbid. 9.1 (CCL 2.1218): *... an sicut naturae et causae argumenta uiginti quoque competere 
monstrauimus . . ." 

88 Tbid.: *... 2ta etiam disciplinae ecclesiasticae praescripta de muliere in. utrginem. spectant." 
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and which still were being observed in his time. Here they related to the 
organic sense in Cicero of religious laws that grow out of custom. So 
Tertullian was speaking of ecclesial practice that grew out of (and at the 
same time, one could point out, were contained in) the Scriptures. 

The first of the disciplinary practices came from 1 Cor. 14:34-35 about 
the ban on women speaking in the public assembly. In this treatise 
Tertullian supported that ban (9.1-3). The argument is simple: if women do 
not speak in the assembly and virgins do not speak in the assembly then vir- 
gins must be women. Then, however, the argument moves away from the 
Pauline text and onto contemporary practice (which more obviously falls 
under the heading of discipline or religious law). If the Church wished to 
single out virgins for distinction then there were much more prestigious hon- 
ours that could be offered them besides allowing them to be unveiled (hon- 
ours like exercising ministries). Further, widows and mothers, who, because 
of their greater experience, ought to be honoured before virgins, are not 
honoured in this way. The conclusion with regard to virgins was therefore 
obvious.?' 

lhe use of 1 Cormthians 14 is intriguing. The Montanism to which 
Tertullian was attracted featured Priscilla and Maximilla as two of the co- 
founders of the movement who exercised a ministry as female prophets.9? 
One has to ask whether they or the African Montanists uttered their 
prophecies in liturgical assemblies. If they had, how could Tertullian sup- 
port both Montanism and this Pauline ban on women speaking in Christian 
assemblies? De Anima would seem to indicate that the female prophets only 
spoke after the gathering.? Tertullian was content to support the Pauline 
ban on women speaking during the liturgical assembly, provided they could 
engage in their prophetic ministry afterwards. Could Tertullian have been 


9 If Tertullian held that virginity was superior to marriage and motherhood, then 
again we find him in 9.3 offering an argument that could be helpful to his case but one 
that he did not believe. 

$6 Chrisüne Trevett, Montanism: Gender, Authority and the New Prophecy (Cambridge 1996) 
151-174; Gramaglia, De virginibus velandis 159-173. 

$5 "Tertullian de An. 9.4 (CCL 2.792) would indicate that these female prophets received 
their inspiration during liturgical assemblies but reported on their visions after the service 
had ended and the assembly had been dismissed. We may presume that those who 
remained to listen to her were Montanist devotees. If that be the case, then this is another 
piece of evidence to suggest that Montanists were not schismatics; they participated in the 
eucharistic liturgy with their fellow Christians before holding their own gathering after- 
wards. See Cecil M. Robeck, Prophecy in Carthage: Perpetua, Tertullian, and Cyprian (Cleveland 
1992) 128-134. 
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passionate about all women being veiled in the liturgical assembly not 
because he wanted to segregate them but because he wanted no woman to 
be prevented from being allowed to make prophetic utterances if not dur- 
ing, then at least after, the liturgy?9? 

Why 1s it that de. Virginibus Velandis does not even make mention of the 
role women could play after the rest of the assembly had gone as we find 
in de Anmma and adversus Marcionem??! "Tertullhan. knew that not allowing 
women to speak in the assembly was not the whole story. If this treatise was 
directed to the non-Montanist elements of the Carthaginian Chrisüan com- 
munity (whom we can identify as those who permitted their virgins to be 
unveiled)? then there was no point in confusing the issue here by mention- 
ing the fact that he supported the rights of veiled women to deliver prophe- 
cies after the liturgy.? If the work were addressed to rebellious Montanist 


? Hoffman, 7e Status of Women 148, seems to be one of the only scholars I have read 
who also observes this paradox between T'ertullian's Montanism and misogyny. The 
statement of Fredenck C. Klawiter, "The Role of Martyrdom and Persecution in 
Developing the Prieslly Authority of Women in Early Chrstianity: A. Case Study of 
Montanism," Church History 49 (1980) 250, that, because he is known as both a misogy- 
nist and a Montanist, Tertullian's Montanism would have been different than the earlier 
Asian Montanism (which was more open to women in ministry) does not consider the 
other possibility that his misogyny needs re-examining. Stücklin, Tertullian. De virginibus 
velandis 194-195, has Tertullian treating Maximilla and Priscilla as unique and therefore 
denying women in his own community a prophetic role at all. 

?! Tertullian de Virg. 9.1 (CCL 2.1218-1219): *. .. sed nec docere, nec tiguere, nec offerre, nec 
ullius uirilis muneris, nedum sacerdotalis officii sortem. sibi uindicare." In adu. Marc. 5.8.11 (CCL 
1.688), written roughly at the same time as de Virg., we find Tertullian referring to 1 Cor. 
11:5-6 (the text at the heart of de Virg.) to say that women could prophesy so long as they 
were veiled. This does not get mentioned in de Virg. 

3? From the fact that the practice of not veiling virgins is well established, as reported 
in the exordium and narratio, one could suppose that it was to be found among the general 
Christian community. The rigorism of Montanism would tend to suggest that they would 
be more likely to uphold a traditional practice like veiling virgins than more moderate 
Chrstians, unless one wished to argue that Tertullian was addressing some wayward 
Montanist virgins. His comment at 17.3 would seem to support this possibility. 

35 "Tertullian de Bapt. is generally accepted as a pre-Montanist text (Barnes, Tertullian 
55). In it at 1.3 (CCL 1.277) and 17.4-5 (CCL 1.291-292) we find Tertullian supporting 
the Pauline ban on women speaking. Just because the argument is similar to that found 
in de Virg. (with no mention of the possibility of women speaking after the liturgy) does 
not mean that we should date these two works together (and at a different time from de 
An. and adw. Marc). Elaine Pagels, 7he Gnostic Gospels (London 1980) 60-61, takes 
Tertullian's comments in de Virg. at face value (as a complete ban) and does not mention 
the passages in de An. and adu. Marc. See Hoffman, The Status of Women, 166-168. 
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women, then I suspect Tertulhan would have made some reference to the 
fact that by not being veiled these virgins were denying themselves the pos- 
sibility of delivering the prophecies, according to the Pauline rules for such 
a practice. À rhetorical reading of the text suggests that we should not nec- 
essarily read what he wrote in this chapter as the full extent of his opinion. 

The second argument from discipline is an embellishment of the first. 
There Tertulian had contrasted the honour due to virgns and other 
women. Here he contrasted the honour due to female virgins and male vir- 
gins (10.1-4). Tertulhan's impatience with the unveiled female virgins in the 
community showed itself. 

While I suggested just before that perhaps Tertullian was not as totally 
negative towards women as some would have us believe, no one should 
make the mistake of thinking that I believe Tertullian had an enlightened 
view about them. A man had *sexus auctoritatem" (10.2) and male virgins had 
to work harder at preserving their virginity than the female virgins because 
a man was "autdir et calidior in feminas . . .".9* I would point out, though, that 
Tertullian did not describe women as tempting men but described men 
being more prone to temptation than women. Further, those who exercised 
continence who had previously experienced a sexual life (the widowed and 
separated) deserved more honour than virgins (of either sex presumably) 
because they knew what it was they were going without (10.4). 

At 8.2b-3 he had argued that when Paul wrote "every woman" in 1 Cor. 
11:5 he included virgins. Now he made an exception. The provisions about 
veiling did not apply to girls (11.1-12.2). In doing so he was anticipating a 
possible objection from his opponents who could have argued that if every 
woman meant virgins as well, it should also mean girls. Tertullian's first 
argument was that Adam and Eve only covered themselves after they 
became self-aware (11.2). His second argument was that if veiling were 
only to prevent temptation to the angels then one would only begin to veil 
girls when they became sexually attractive to men (11.2). His third argu- 
ment was that as soon as Rebekah became aware that Isaac, whom she had 


** "Tertullian de Virg. 10.3 (CCL 2.1220): *The more their gender grows eager and hot 
for females ..." 

* Hoffman, 7e Status of Women 153, states that Tertullian's argument in 10.4 about 
only men being in the image of God was for rhetorical effect and was not indicative of 
his beliefs. 

?6 "Io this a good orator would have replied that, in that case, men should be covered 
as women were. 
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seen, was her betrothed she covered herself with her veil (Gen. 24:64-65) 
(11.3).7 But what about the non-betrothed? Here Tertullian seemed to con- 
cede to his opponents and accept that virgins did not have to be veiled. 
Immediately, however, he redefined virginity and womanhood. Once a girl 
reached the onset of sexual maturity she was no longer a virgin but a 
woman. It did not matter whether she had been married off by her parents, 
as was usual, or not. Once into adolescence at the age of twelve a girl 
became a woman and had to be veiled (11.4-6).99 "There was no escaping 
nature or the practice of the pagans. Adult virgin females (as well as adult 
married females) were women, and all women had to be veiled. Unmarried 
women wanted to have the best of both worlds Tertullian claimed: they 
wanted to dye their hair and wear make-up, like women, and yet not wear 
the veil, like young girls (12.2). 

From this inconsistency Tertullian could point out what he believed to 
be other inconsistencies among his opponents. If these unmarried females 
were prepared to be veiled when outside the Christian assembly (in the pres- 
ence of pagans), as they were, then they should be veiled inside the assem- 
bly (13.1). 

God has no need for the virgins to identify themselves when they come 
to the assembly by being unveiled because Christian discipline was about 
putting into practice the reality that God knows what is done in secret (Mt. 
16:2-4) (13.2-3). That they wished to be idenüfied meant they were inter- 
ested only in their own glory and (here Tertulhan made use of rhetorical 
gradatio? and their own infirmity (14.1). Their pride in their virginity meant 
that any virgin who lost her virginity without first having married would 
continue to dress without the veil as though she were still a virgin, thus liv- 
ing a lie (14.3-4). 


III.5  Peroratio 


The Roman rhetoricians advised orators to do several things at the end 
of their speeches. They could recapitulate (enumeratio), amplify to arouse the 
listeners (amplificatio or indignatio), or appeal for pity or sympathy (commitseratto 


?/ 'T'his argument seems a little weak in this position in that, while it contributes to an 
overall position that even unmarried women should be veiled, it does nothing to support 
the immediate argument that this does not apply to young girls. 

?€ Susan Treggiari, Roman Marriage: Yusüi: Coniuges from the Time of Cicero io the "Time of 
Ulpian (Oxford 1991) 149-150. 

?9 Rhet. Her. 4.25.34; Quinülian Znst. 9.3.54-57. 
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or conquestio). Fmploying those techniques in his treatise, Tertullian began 
the peroratio of de Vwgimibus Velandis with. enumeratio. He summed up the 
arguments he had developed under their headings: Scripture, nature and 
discipline. 
In his consistit defensio nostrae opinionis secundum scripturam, secundum naturam, secundum 
disciplinam. Scriptura. legem. condit, natura. contestatur, disciblina exigit. Cui ex his. consue- 


tudo opinionis prodest, uel qui diuersae. sententiae. color? Dei est. scriptura, Dei est. natura, 
Da est disciplina. Quicquid contrarium est istis, Dei non est.'?! 


In the enumeratio the only detail we find is the repetition of the contrast that 
is to be found at the end of the confirmatto/ refutatio (16.2). 'The enumeratio 1s 
brief, for it was seldom needed in deliberative rhetoric.'? 

Following this, Tertullian appealed to the unveiled directly (16.3-4). 
Schulz-Flügel agrees that the treatise ends with a résume" and *exhorta- 
tion générale" along the same lines I am suggesting.!?? If further proof were 
needed that this is a deliberative piece of oratory, it is to be found here: 
"uela caput".?* His appeal was because of the dangers any lack of reform of 
this unacceptable practice would entail.5 His admonition was that veiled 
virgins were indeed marned—to Christ—and ought to behave as such 
(16.4). His next admonition was to married women who attempted to cir- 
cumvent their obligation to be veiled by wearing scarves that were too short 
(17.1-2). Even the prophecy delivered to a Christian woman was enlisted for 
support (17.3). The woman who does not cover her head sufficiently was 
compared with the ostrich: the bird hides its head and thinks, much to its 
peril, that it is entirely covered (17.4). These comments demonstrate that it 
was not just some of the unmarried women (virgins) who sought to be free 
from wearing the veil when gathered in liturgical assembly. Thus, it is a mis- 


100 Rhet. Her. 2.30.47-2.31.50; Cicero /nv.. Rhet. 1.52.98-1.56.109; idem Part. Or. 15.52- 
17.60; Quinulian /nst. 6.1. 

I?! "l'ertulian de Virg. 16.1 (CCIl 2.1225): "The defence of our opinion consists of these 
[arguments] in accordance with Scripture, nature and [ecclesiastical] teaching. Scripture 
establishes the law, nature is called to witness [to it], [ecclesiastical] teaching carries [it] 
out. To which of these is the custom that comes from opinion beneficial, or what is the 
complexion of the opposite way of thinking? Scripture is of God. Nature is of God. 
[Ecclesiastical] teaching is of God. Whatever is contrary to these is not of God." 

!? Cicero Part. Or. 17.59. 

15 Schulz-Flügel, Z2 voile des vierges 38. 

1* "Tertullian de Virg. 16.3 (CCL 2.1225): *... veil your head? 

!05 Salisbury, Church Fathers, Independent Virgins 17, points out how Tertullian highlighted 


the dangers of visual stimulation. 
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take to think that Tertullian's treatise is about the veiling of virgins; it is 
about the veiling of a// adult females. 

Further, the woman mentioned in 17.3 draws attention once again to the 
question of just for whom this treatise was written. Can we identüfy the 
unveilled virgins? Was this woman a Montanist? That she received a 
prophecy would indicate that she was. That she received an admonition 
about failing to be veiled sufficiently could be taken as indicating that it was 
not only the non-Montanist elements in the Chrisaan community who were 
wantng to be rid of the veil. While Tertullian's words are addressed to all 
the unveiled (including the married women), they seem in parücular to be 
addressed to those Montanist women who had abandoned their veils (as 
Tertullian's appeal to the Paraclete at 1.7 would suggest). If he could not 
persuade everyone, at least he should try and persuade those who identified 
with his version of Christianity. Even though he was indignant with those 
unveiled virgins (who could well have been both non-Montantists and 
Montantists) who had started to force their opinions on others (parücularly 
the remaining veiled Montanist virgins) (3.2-5a), Tertullian did not address 
that issue in his treatise (which he could have covered with /opot about the 
wrongs of imposing one's beliefs on another), he simply appealed to the 
unveiled to consider their own choice and reverse it. 


IV. Comparison with other Texts and Dating 


Otto Bardenhewer dates the treatise to between 204 and 207, in the same 
period as a work like de Exhortatione Castitatis, during the Montanist period 
of Tertullian's life.'99 'T1mothy Barnes dates this work to late in Tertullian's 
literary career, in 208/9, because it fulfils four of his eight criteria for iden- 
tifying Montanist influence." He describes the text "as an appeal to the 


19 Otto. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der. altkirchlichen Literatur 2: Vom | Ende. des. zweiten 
Jahrhunderts bis zum. Beginn des vierten Jahrhunderts (Darmstadt 1962) 420. 

! Barnes, Tertullian 43-47. 'The criteria are: reference to New Prophecy; mention of 
spiritual gifts possessed only by Montanists; reference to the Spirit as Paraclete; and use 
of nos and noster to refer to Montanists. David Rankin, Tertullian and the Church (Cambridge 
1995) 35, 104-105, on the basis of de Virg. 2.2, claims that Tertullian's commitment to 
the unity of the Church meant that, even though Montanist, he was never schismaüc. 
See idem "Was Tertullian a Schismatic?" Prudentia 18 (1986) 73-79, where he claims (77) 
that apud nos of de Vig. 3.] cannot refer to Montanists aloi-—* Douglas Powell, 
*"Tertulhanists and Cataphrygians," Vigiliae Christianae 29 (1975) 33-54. 
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catholic laity against the ecclesiastical hierarchy in Carthage."!? Jean- 
Claude Fredouille dates it between 208 and 212 which, for him, was 
lertullian's middle phase when he was *sous l'influence montaniste."!9? 
Christoph Stücklin, depending heavily upon Harnack, dates it between 202 
and 207 between the Severan persecution and Tertullian's final rift with the 
Church as evidenced in aduersus Marctonem.!'? Eva. Schulz-Flügel dates the 
work after de Corona, de Anima and de Oratione and at the same time as de 
Resurrecttone Mortuorum, after 213 but before the wriüng of de Monogamia.!! 

The topic of the veiling of virgins is not restricted to de Vrrgimibus Velandis 
alone among Tertullhan's works. We find it discussed in de Corona Militis 
and de Oratione. What is the relationship between these three treatises? 
Barnes dates de Corona Mihtis to early 208,!? not long before de Virginibus 
Velandis, and de Oratione to anywhere between 198 and 203 (even as late as 
206).!? Similanity of argument is not to be confused with similarity of date, 
he argues.!!* 

In de Corona Militis Tertulhan applauded the action of the Christian 
soldier who refused to wear the military crown. Against other (non- 
Montanist)'? Christians who were disturbed at the attention this drew to 
their faith, Tertullian launched himself in attack. They had argued that the 
Scriptures had not forbidden wearing the crown.!! Tertullian employed his 
rhetorical training: one should be able to make a negative argument out of 
the same facts from which someone had drawn a positive one. In this case, 
the silence of the Scriptures on the wearing of crowns was not to be taken 
as permitüng what was not forbidden. Rather, it should be understood as 
forbidding unless expressly permitted." 

There were some things that happened among Jews and Chrstians that 
were not mandated by the Scriptures yet they had been instituted by cus- 


5 Barnes, Tertulltan 46. 

109 Jean-Claude Fredouille, Tertullten et la conversion de la culture antique (Paris 1972) 488. 

H0 Stücklin, Tertullian. De virginibus velandis, 95-96. Given that evidence for a Severan 
persecution is debatable and that Tertullian's Montanism may well never have entailed 
a complete split from the Church, I find these arguments far from compelling. 

I! Schulz-Flügel, Le vote des vierges 17, 44-46. 

!I? Barnes, "Tertullian's Scorpiace" 120, n. 5 and 129. 

13 Idem Tertullian 55. 

!^ Ibid. 49. 

15 "Tertullian de Cor. 1.4 (CCL 2.1040). 

!é Tbid. 1.6 (CCL 2.1041). 

17 [bid. 2.4 (CCL 2.1042): "Sed quod non prohibetur, ultro bermissum est. Immo prohibetur quod 
non ultro est permissum." 
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tom or nature. Women wore the veil. The fact that Paul had commanded 
this for Christian women in ] Corinthians 11 was put to one side.!!? Jewish 
women wore the veil and there was no scriptural directive for them to do 
$0; it was customary. What Rebekah did (Gen. 24:64-65) and Susannah did 
(Dan. 13:32) did not amount to an obligation binding all Jewish women.!'? 
That they did so was because tradition had turned the practice into custom 
and Paul had enshrined the custom in his letter not just because of tradi- 
tion but because of reason (natural law) as well.'?? 

Although Rebekah is mentioned both in de Corona Militis and de Virginibus 
Velandis, the use of Rebekah was different in each. In the first, no precedent 
could be drawn from her action. In the latter, her action was considered to 
be precedent setting in that even before a formal ceremony of betrothal, 
girls of marriageable age should be veiled. Had Tertullian changed his 
mind? We can safely say no because once we realise that Tertullian was 
rhetorically educated we understand that he would use whatever argument 
suited his purpose at a particular time, even if it contradicted an argument 
he had earlier used. Like any good advocate, he could speak for or against 
a topic, depending upon what was more helpful to his position. 

There is no hint in this chapter of de Corona Militis of any controversy 
about women being veiled (and no real mention of virgins being veiled 
except his statement that if what Rebekah did was to be interpreted as being 
a precedent then it would apply only to virgins as they came to be married). 

Yet, when we turn to de Oratione, a work presumably written even earlier 
than de Corona Militis, we find reference to the controversy about virgins 
being veiled. If de Corona Militis belongs in time between the two, why was 
there no mention of this issue? A simple answer can be offered. In the work 
attacking the practice of wearing military crowns Tertullian was extolling 
custom. The custom of not veiling virgins was one of which he did not 
approve, so it would weaken his argument if, on the one hand, he supported 
custom and, on the other hand, took exception to some customs. It was bet- 
ter for his argument in de Corona Militis not to complicate the matter. 

Does it make sense, though, to separate de Oratione from de Virginibus 
Velandis by so many years? Could not de Oratione, like ad Scapulam,?' be 
written during Tertullian's Montanist phase even without reflecting that 


!I? [bid. 4.2 (CCL 2.1044). 

!? [bid. 4.2-3 (CCL 2.1044). 

79 Tbid. 4.4 (CCL 2.1044). 

7! Barnes, *Tertullian's Scorpiace". 106; Geoffrey D. Dunn, "Rhetorical Structure in 
Tertullian's ad Scapulam" 48. 
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Montanism? While Barnes is prepared to accept such a thing with ad 
Scapulam he is not with Scorpiace (and presumably not with de Oratione)? 
Although Tertullian complained about virgins not being veiled at the time 
he wrote de Oratione, it was not until the unveiled began a campaign of forc- 
ing their practice onto others (de Virg. 3.2-5) that Tertullian felt the need to 
develop his position into a separate treatise. Yet, in de Or. 22.10 there is an 
indication of the pressure on the veiled to renounce that practice. It still 
could be, though, that something happened in 208 to intensify the campaign 
and it was this that prompted the writing of de Vrremnibus Velandis. 

Coming to an understanding of what relationship exists between the two 
texts is not easy. Is one the extended version of the other or is de Oratione a 
shortened version of the first? I believe an appreciation of the rhetorical 
structure of de Virginibus Velandis would support the notion that it was writ- 
ten after de Oratione. 'The structure of de Virginibus Velandis seems more logi- 
cal, even more coherent. It would not make sense to me to consider that 
this was abandoned to produce the jumble we find in de Oratione. Schulz- 
Flügel presents the parallels between the two texts but does not offer much 
commentary about the significance of the similarities, nor does she use the 
passages to help determine relative dating.!? 

The repetition from one text to another is overwhelming and the sense 
of jumble in de Oratione 1s self-evident. The argument of the opponents is 
mentioned: Paul had written that women, not virgins, must be veiled.'?* It 
is, in fact, a little more spelt out in de Oratione than in. de. Virginibus Velandis 
(and this would make sense: having dealt with it in some detail the first time 
lertullian felt that he could abridge some of the detail the second time, or 
he abandoned those parts which had not fitted the first time). Their posi- 
tion was that feminae were the genus while mulieres and vtrgines were the spectes. 
lertullian's response included the argument from Gen. 2:23 about Eve 
being called a woman.'? There is an oblique reference to 1 Corinthians 7.'? 
There is discussion about the difference between yvvoikxac and OnAeíac, 
which we do not find in de Virginibus Velandis.?" 'The fact that Paul insisted 
on omnis mulier (1 Cor. 11:5), which must include virgins, and that all men, 


!2 Barnes, "Tertullian's Scorpiace" 107. On 115 he finds other evidence to support his 
hesitancy in dating Scorpiace late. 
73 Schulz-Flügel, Le votle des vierges 26-30, 32-35. 
!7* "l'ertulhan de Or. 21.2-4 (CCL 1.268). 
?» Ibid. 22.1 (CC 1.268-269). Cf. idem de Virg. 5.1-5. 
76 ''ertulhan de Or. 22.2 (CCL 1.269). Cf. idem de Virg. 4.1-5. 
77 ''ertullian de Or. 22.3 (CCL 1.269). 
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even boys, were to be unveiled features in both texts."? That virgins, not 
married women, tempted the angels (Gen. 6:2) is also in both,'?? as 1s the 
natural argument of 1 Cor. 11:14.!9? The exemption for under-age girls is 
repeated.?! The arguments about not needing to declare one's virginity in 
the assembly by being unveiled because God knows what is done in secret 
and that a veiled virgin is indeed married (to Christ) are also repeated.'? 
He finished with the fact that Rebekah was veiled from her betrothal.'?? 

Whereas those arguments are centred around the Ciceronian division of 
justice into natural, customary and religious laws in his sections on 
Scripture, intellect and discipline in de Virginibus Velandis in a. systematic fash- 
ion, in de Oratione they appear in a much more random fashion, suggesting 
that Tertullhan had not yet worked out a framework in which to assemble 
all his arguments. A rhetorical reading supports the dating proposed by 
Barnes and Schulz-Flügel and suggests the order: de Oratione, de Corona Militis 
and de Virginibus Velandis. 


V. Conclusiwn 


This article has argued that the tenets of classical rhetoric shaped the 
structure of T'ertullhan's de Virginibus Velandis providing us with a propositio 
(1.1a); exordium (1.1b-7); narratio (2.1-3.5b); confirmatio and refutatio (3.5c-15.3); 
and peroratio (16.1-17.5). Not only can such a structure be determined within 
the text, but finding such a structure is helpful in interpreting the purpose 
of the treatise. To understand the work rhetorically is to approach it with 
the realisation that its author was trying to win an argument and would 
employ whatever argument could plausibly be used to support his position. 
For the sake of argument, Tertullian could exaggerate or downplay or even 
contradict what he actually believed. 


78 [bid. 22.4 (CCL 1.269-270). Cf. idem de Virg. 8.1-4. 

/79 "Tertullian de Or. 22.5-6 (CCL 1.270). Cf. Idem de Virg. 7.2-4. The emphasis in the 
first, though, is to demonstrate that the angels were not tempted by married women. 

!30 'l'ertullian de Or. 22.7 (CCL 1.270). Cf. idem de Virg. 7.4-8.1. 

!3! "Tertullian de Or. 22.8 (CCL 1.270). Cf. idem de Virg. 11.1-12.2. 

!32 'l'ertulhan de Or. 22.9 (CCL 1.270-271). Cf. idem de Virg. 13.1-14.5; 16.4. 

133 "'ertullian de Or. 22.10 (CCL 1.271). C£. idem de Virg. 11.3. 

!* R, F. Evans, "On the Problem of Church and Empire in Tertullian's Apologeticum," 
Studia Patristica 14, ed. Elizabeth A. Livingstone, papers presented at the 6th International 
Conference on Patrisüc Studies, Oxford 1971 (Berlin 1976) 25, points out that in works 
addressed to a pagan readership Tertullian could suppress his beliefs about such issues 
like Christians serving in the military in order not to antagonise his readers. 
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De Virginibus Velandis 1s a. deliberative piece of rhetoric in which Tertullian 
sought to persuade some free-thinking virgins within the Carthaginian 
Christian community who had taken to not wearing their veils to do so. He 
sought to counter their arguments that Paul had only commanded *women' 
not 'virgins' to be veiled by offering his own interpretations from Scripture, 
nature and discipline to show that the custom of not veiling virgins was con- 
trary to the truth. This is not a treatise that praises virginity at the expense 
of marnage. The point was not about sexuality as much as it was about 
faithfulness to the regula fide? found in the Scriptures. 

This is a well-structured piece of writing, a product of Tertullian's most 
developed thinking on the topic. In understanding the nature of his three- 
fold pattern of arguments we can conclude that Tertullian's attitude towards 
Christian women was no worse than that held by men in society in general. 
He did not see that Christianity made any difference to the wider social 
practice of women veiling their heads. When it came to unmarried women, 
though, Tertullian wanted there to be a clear distinction between Christians 
and others in that he wanted the unmarried to be veiled like the married. 
This need to be separate from the world, while not explicit in the treatise, 
seems to be an important one for him. Although part of a movement which 
gave greater prominence to the activity of women, Tertullian felt bound by 
what he believed to be divine directve and natural law to insist that 
Christian virgins (and married women as well) remained veiled. 
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ABSTRACT: In his extant sermons, Eusebius of Emesa rejected the use of nat- 
ural analogies, such as the sun and its light, to clarify the relanonship between 
the Father and the Son. This 1s remarkable not only because he was otherwise 
committed to the theological tradition of Origen as mediated through Eusebius 
of Caesarea, both of whom used such analogies, but also because he was will- 
ing to direct his audiences' attention to the natural world in many of his ser- 
mons to establish other theological positions of the church. In this arücle I 
will argue that his rejection of natural analogies in this instance must be 
understood in the broader context of his use of nature in general in his ser- 
mons. I conclude that his affirmation or denial of the usefulness of the nat- 
ural world depended on whether it would affirm or undermine the religious 
identity of the church. 


Since the publication of his sermons extant in Latin and classical Armenian, 
Eusebius of Emesa (c. 300-359) has attracted the attention of scholars inter- 
ested in various aspects of early Christianity.! Students of fourth-century 
theology have especially come to appreciate his sermons as evidence of 


! "The Latin sermons: Discours conservés en latin, 1. La collection de Troyes; 1l. La collectton 
de Sirmond, ed. Eligius M. Buytaert, 2 vols. (Louvain, 1953). On the authenücity of the 
sermons see Buytaert, "&L'Authenücité des dix-sept opuscules contenus dans le MS. T. 
523 sous le nom d'Eusébe d'Émése," Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique 43 (1948), 5-89 and 
idem, L'Héritage littéraire d'Eusibe d'Émése (Louvain, 1949). In what follows, volumes I and 
II of Buytaert's edition are abbreviated as B I and B II. All references to the Latin ser- 
mons will include the Latin ütle of the sermon (as listed in CPG, 3525-3526), paragraph 
number from the text, and then the volume and page number from Buytaert's edition. 
The Armenian sermons: Die Reden des Bischofs Eusebius von Emesa, ed. Nerses Akinian, in 
Handes Amsorya 70 (1956): 291-300, 385-416; 71 (1957): 101-130, 257-267, 357-380, 513- 
524; 72 (1958): 1-22. On the authenücity of these sermons see Henning Lehmann, Per 
Piscatores: Studies in. the Armenian. Version of a. Collection of Homilies by Eusebius of Emesa and 
Severian of Gabala (Aarhus, 1975). In what follows, Handes Amsorya is abbreviated as HA 
and, for the sake of convenience, all titles of the Armenian sermons will be given in 
their Latin version as listed in CPG, 3531. 


O Koninklijke Brill NV, Leiden, 2005 Vigiliae Christianae 59, 31-53 
Also available online — www.brill.nl 
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what bishops in the eastern Mediterranean understood about the theolog- 
ical controversy of the mid fourth century? He emerges from these studies 
as a bishop who, with many of his colleagues in the mid fourth century, 
occupied a broad theological space between the creed of Nicea with its 
questionable term Aomoousios and the equally objectionable theology of Arius. 
He also emerges as a bishop who is an heir of the theology of Origen as 
mediated through Eusebius of Caesarea and, therefore, as an opponent of 
the theology of Marcellus of Ancyra? One of his sermons extant in Lan 
provides a ringing endorsement of Eusebius of Caesarea's theology and 
may have been intended as a panegyric for the bishop. 

In one respect, however, Eusebius of Emesa departed from the tradition 
of Eusebius of Caesarea and Origen: the latter were willing to draw on analo- 
gies from nature, particularly the sun and its light, to explain the relation- 
ship between the Father and the Son.? Eusebius of Emesa, however, was 
not only unwilling to use these analogies but he even warned against them. 
Thus, as he was discussing the relationship between the Father and the 
Son in one sermon he remarked: "Let us take nothing visible as an expla- 
nation for what is invisible; do not introduce to me at this point springs 
nor the sun and its light"? 

His refusal to acknowledge any value in natural analogres for God is 
noteworthy in part because his sermons reveal a bishop who otherwise is 
clearly committed to the theological tradition of Eusebius of Caesarea. 


? 'The following are the most useful studies of his theology: Ignace Berten, *Cyrille 
de Jérusalem, Eusébe d'Émése et la théologie semi-arienne." Revue des sciences philosophiques 
et théologiques 52 (1968), 38-75; Pieter Smulders, *Eusébe d'Émése comme source du D 
Trinitate d'Hilaire de Poitiers," in. Hilatre et son temps (Panis: Etudes Augustiniennes, 1968), 
175-212; Manlio Simonetü, Za crisi ariana. nel. IV. secolo (Rome: Institutum Patristicum 
Augustinianum, 1975), 192-198; Richard P. Hanson, 7e Search for the Christian. Doctrine 
of God (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1988), 387-398; Maurice F. Wiles, "The Theology of 
Eusebius of Emesa," in Síudia Patristica 19 (Louvain: Peeters, 1989), 267-280; Joseph T. 
Lienhard, Contra Marcellum: Marcellus of Ancyra and. Fourth-Century Theology (Washington, 
D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1999), 186-197. 

? On this point see especially Lienhard, Contra Marcellum, 186-197. 

* The sermon Adversus Sabellium is dedicated to the memory of "that blessed man." 
Buytaert initially suggested that it was a panegyric for Eusebius. Adversus Sabellium 1. B 
I, 105. 

? See for example Origen, De Principis 1.1.6, 1.2.11; and Eusebius of Caesarea, 
Demonstratio Evangelica 4.3.2, 4.3.7; and De Ecclesiastica Theologia. 1.8.3. 

* De fide 25. B I, 93. Nihil accifnamus visibile ad. exhibitionem. invisibilis; non. mihi. istic. fontes 
adducas in medium, non solem et eius lumen. See also Adversus Sabellium 19. B I, 116-117. 
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What makes this rejection striking, however, is that throughout his sermons 
Eusebius frequently directed his audience to observe the natural world with 
him and to discover in it theological tenets of the church. In fact, there 
are entire sermons whose purpose is to train his audience to understand 
nature as an ordered system revealing truth about God. 

Why, then, did Eusebius reject analogies from nature for the relation- 
ship between the Father and the Son? In what follows I will answer this 
question by discussing the two primary ways he put the natural world to 
use in his sermons: his argument for the incorporeality of God and his 
argument for appreciating Jesus as creator and intimately involved with 
creation. Having established how and for what purpose he used the nat- 
ural world in his sermons, I will then return to the question I have just 
posited and suggest that his rejection of natural analogies for the rela- 
tionship between the Father and the Son must be understood in the con- 
text of his use of nature in general in his sermons. Eusebius was willing 
to use the natural world in his sermons to the extent that it assisted him 
to stake out the boundaries of the religious identity of the church for his 
audiences who, in the late Roman world of religious pluralism, were not 
always content to reside within the ecclesiastical boundaries as he under- 
stood them. 


The World of Eusebius of Emesa 


Born and raised in Edessa in an upper class Christian family, Eusebius 
received an education in the Bible and in Greek in this city. Later he 
became a student of Eusebius of Caesarea and at some point prior to 


? 'The three primary sources for the life of Eusebuis are Socrates HE 2.9, Sozomen 
HE 3.6, and Jerome De vins inlustribus 91. Socrates and Sozomen both acknowledged 
as their source an account of Eusebius's life by George of Laodicea, whom they iden- 
tify as a friend of Eusebius, and Socrates explicitly called the work an encomium (HE 
1.24). Buytaert has provided the most comprehensive orientation to the sources for the 
life of Eusebius [Buytaert, L'Héritage littéraire d'Eusibe d'Émése, 61-96]. See also Ter Haar 
Romeny, *'Quis sit 0. Xópog Revisited," in Orimgen's Hexapla and Fragments, ed. Alison 
Salvesen, Texte und Studien zum Antiken fudentum 58 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1998), 370- 
73, and idem, A Syrian in Greek Dress, Traditio Exegetica Graeca 6 (Louvain: Peeters, 1997), 
7-12. David Woods argues that the orator Eusebius Pitticas, whose torture and execu- 
tion under Gallus Caesar Ammianus Marcellinus describes at Res Gestae 14.7,9, is none 
other than Eusebius of Emesa [Woods, "Ammianus Marcellinus and. Bishop Eusebius 
of Emesa," Journal of Theological Studies n.s. 54 (2003) 585-591]. 
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becoming bishop of Emesa he traveled to Alexandria to study philosophy. 
From the deposition of bishop Eustathius of Antioch, perhaps in 328, 
through 341, when he was present at the Dedication Synod, Eusebius was 
closely connected with the ecclesiasücal establishment at Antioch. Although 
appointed to the see of Emesa in the context of the Dedication Synod in 
341, his biographers seem to suggest that even after this appointment he 
was frequently in Antioch. It is significant that Jerome reported that he was 
buried in the city. His education both in rhetoric and philosophy opened 
opportuniües for him to deliver sermons and orations not only in his own 
see Emesa but also in Antioch, Jerusalem and Beyruit. His education also 
earned for him the respect of the influential Eusebius of Nicomedia, who, 
during Athanasius's second exile, pressured him to accept appointment to 
the see of Alexandria, and the emperor Constantius who included him in 
his entourage on a campaign against the Persians. 

Given his educational background, it is no surprise to find in his sermons 
a common philosophical understanding of nature couched in a Christian 
world view. David Wallace-Hadrill has observed that many educated 
Christians in antiquity believed that nature was "an ordered system which 
they felt revealed something beyond itself." Eusebius was no exception, 
and both of these premises, that the natural world is an ordered system 
and that this system communicates theological truth to those who under- 
stand how to observe it, are present in his sermons. 


* "The exact date of the deposition of Eustathius has exercised the ingenuity of sev- 
eral scholars. Henry Chadwick, "The Fall of Eustathius of Antioch," Journal of Theological 
Studies 49 (1948), 27-35, argued that it happened in 326 and not the traditional date 
of 331. Timothy D. Barnes, "Emperor and Bishops, AD 324-344: Some Problems," 
AJAH 3 (1978), 56, insisted that the date must be 327 and not 326. R. P. C. Hanson, 
"The Fate of Eustathius of Antioch," Zetschrift für Kirchengeschichte 95 (1984), 171-179, 
suggested that the deposition occurred in 328-329, but he reverted to the traditional 
date of 330-331 in Hanson, 77e Search for the Christian Doctrine of God (Edinburgh: T & T 
Clark, 1988), 209. Most recently, Richard Burgess, ^The Date of the Deposition of 
Eustathius of Antioch," Journal of Theological Studies, n.s. 51 (2000), 150-160, has main- 
tained that Eustathius fell in late 328. 

? D. S. Wallace-Hadril, 7Ae Greek Patristic View of .Nature (New. York: Manchester 
University Press, 1968), 102. It is not my purpose here to distinguish with precision the 
philosophical influences on his view of the natural world, in part because we have no 
way of knowing to what extent Eusebius would have been fully versed in the different 
philosophical traditions. Suffice to say that he betrays some awareness of both Aristotelian 
and Platonic traditions. See again Wallace-Hadrill, Christian Antioch (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1982), 96-116. 
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The natural world, for Eusebius, was a hierarchy extending from inan- 
imate matter, such as stones, through animate and psychic and rational 
corporeal beings; beyond the natural world this hierarchy extended to the 
incorporeal angels, archangels and ultimately to God. He also accepted 
the idea of parücipation such that each level of the hierarchy is united 
with the inferior rank through participation in a common characteristic. 
In the natural world, what makes a particular level superior to an inferior 
level is greater complexity. Thus, while rocks, plants, and animals all pos- 
sess being (esse), plants are superior to rocks in their possession of growth 
(crescere) and animals, which possess growth (crescere) with. plants also uniquely 
possess sensation (sensibilitas).? Furthermore, he understood this as a hier- 
archy of power (O0voguc, virtus, gunpimi[dfn/n) and nature (qoot, natura, 
pum[dfin) such that each level of this hierarchy possesses a particular 
power that its own nature defines. In turn, a particular power reveals what 
a nature can or cannot do and is a gauge that distinguishes nature from 
nature. He discussed this phenomenon at all levels of this hierarchy. 

In some sermons, Eusebius introduced the idea of ascent as an integral 
element of this cosmic hierarchy. Thus, in a senes of sermons on incor- 
poreality, discussed in what follows, he used the language of ascent to lead 
his audience from the lower levels of the hierarchy through the upper lev- 
els and ultimately to God. The nature and power of particular levels in 
this ascent are signposts indicating one's level. Similarly, in another ser- 
mon he emphasized the connection between the differing powers present 
in the vanous levels of the natural world and the ascent through these 
different levels. 


! De icorporah 1I, 12. B II, 121. 

!! "That ó0vogug is the word behind virtus and qo16 behind natura is proved by the 
two lengthy fragments of one of the sermons extant in Latin, De arbitrio et passione domini 
[B I, 33-36, 38-41], that Theodoret preserved in his Eranistes [| Theodoret, Eranistes, ed. 
Gerard H. Ettlinger (Oxford: Clarendon, 1975), 249-253]. In the sermon of Eusebius 
that exists in both Latin and Armenian, titled De filio in Latin and De Passione. Christi in 
Armenian, the translators consistently correspond in their use of virtus or gunpmfdfnu, 
and they use these words for óóvojig. One finds the same correspondence between 
natura and gum d]n'i in. these two sermons as well. The lexicographical work of Bruno 
Reynders on the Armenian, Syriac, Latin, and Greek versions of Irenaeus confirms that 
the Latin and Armenian translators of Irenaeus regularly used quaprnfdfu'i and. virtus 
for 6óvojig and pim fdfn'i and natura for qóoic. [Reynders, Lexique comparé du texte grec 
et des versions. latine, arméntenne et. syriaque de "Adversus. Haereses? de saint. Irénée, CSCO 141- 
142, Subsidia 5-6 (Louvain, 1954); and idem, Vocabulaire de la démonstration et des fragments 
de saint Irénée (Editions de Chevetagne, 1958)]. 
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There is a certain power in bodies: one in fire, another in water, and sull 
another in our flesh. ... But transcending the power of bodies, let us come 
to the power of the soul which is free of the power of the body and hon- 
ored with a greater dignity . . . Approach, therefore, ascending in this way step 
by step from bodies to the power of the soul and observe that the soul, which 
is present to the body, excels the body with great dignity and although it 
seems to inhabit the body it does not inhabit but governs."? 


While he did not mention nature here, the distincaon between kinds of 
bodies and then between bodies and soul with respect to power assumes 
a different nature as well. He made this explicit when he invited his audi- 
ence to take the next step in the ascent. "Passing by the admirable soul, 
ascend to the nature of the angels and you will find dignity. For just as 
the body is seen as nothing to the dignity of the soul, thus again the soul is 
less than the nature of the angels. It is less, I mean, in power, dignity, and 
nature."? Eventually he moved beyond the angels to the Holy Spirit and 
then to the Father and Son. Again he discussed how this divine nature 
and power is superior to all other natures preceding it just as he did at 
each of the other levels." 

The manifestation of power reveals a particular nature, and, as suggested 
in his discussion of the differences between rocks, plants, and animals, 
Eusebius held that a particular nature defined what actions are expected 
of it. Rocks by their nature do not possess the power of perception (sensi- 
bilitas), and because boundaries between natures are fixed as one moves 
up or down the hierarchy, rocks could never naturally possess sensibililas. 
similarly, in this system, it would be naturally impossible for human nature 
to exhibit the power of a superior nature such as that of an angel or God. 

Not only is the natural world a carefully structured system but this sys- 
tem 1s, for those who understand how to observe it, one that communi- 
cates points of theology beyond itself. Thus when talking about the sacrifice 
of Isaac in a sermon on the validity of the Chrisaan doctrine of the res- 


7? De imagine 12-13. B IL, 135. Est virtus quaedam in. corporibus: in igne quaedam, alia in 
aquis, altera autem 1n. carne nostra . . . transcendentes autem a. virtute corporum, veniamus ad virtutem 
antmae, quae a virtutibus quidem. corporis. liberata est, maiore autem. dignitate honorata. . . .. Accedito 
tía gradatim. ascendens a. corporibus ad. virtutem. animae. et. intuere, quia. anima, quae adest. corpori, 
magna dignitate praecellit. corbus et, cum videtur. cohabitare, non. cohabitat. sed. gubernat. 

5. De imagine 15. B L, 137. Transiens autem. animam admiratam, ascende ad angelorum. natu- 
ram ei invenies dignitatem. Sicut. enim. corpus ut. ad. dignitatem. animae. nilal. visum. est, ita. iterum 
anima ab angelorum natura minoratur. Minoratur, inquam, virtute, dignitate, natura. 

^ De imagine 16, 22, 24, 27. B I, 138, 142, 144, 145. 
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urrection, Eusebius focused on the opportune appearance of the sheep 
caught in a tree by its horns. He explained, "The sheep was appearing 
suspended, and suspended by its horns and in a tree. Nature was inter- 
preting what was concealed. If anyone hangs a sheep by the horns in a 
tree, he will see what follows and what will happen." Nature reveals what 
is concealed because nature dictates how a sheep appears when hung in 
a tree by its horns. À sheep hung in this position will by necessity spread 
its limbs in such a way that those with correct vision will immediately 
recognize the cross in the way the sheep is hanging. 

His interpretation of the sheep and the tree is indicative of how Eusebius 
used the natural world in his sermons. His goal was to train his audiences 
to observe the natural world rightly so that they understand the theolog- 
ical points revealed in it. Just as the ordered system of nature revealed in 
the physiology of a sheep's body a point of Christian theology, so in other 
sermons Eusebius assisted his audience to observe two other points revealed 
in nature: that incorporeality is superior to corporeality and therefore 
God is incorporeal and that Jesus is the creator directly involved with his 
creation. 


The Superiority of. Incorporeality 


Eusebius delivered a series of sermons and an independent sermon all 
of which addressed passages of scripture that seemed to suggest that God 
was corporeal or that he occupied a physical place.'? His task was to prove 


5 De resurrectione I, 26. B II, 24. JNunc autem apparet ovis suspensa, et a. cornibus, et suspensa 
in. arbore. .Natura autem interpretabatur quod. erat. occultum. $1 quis. enim. suspenderit ovem a. comibus 
in arbore, id quod sequitur videbit: quod. erat. futurum. Eusebius's commentary on Genesis 22 
Is extant in Greek, and in this text he follows the LXX by referring to the animal as 
a ram (kpióg). His interpretation focuses on the fact that the ram is full grown like 
Christ and not a lamb (àjvóc) like Isaac [Ter Haar Romeny, A Syrian in Greek Dress, 
323-331]. Presumably in the Greek original of this sermon Eusebius would have used 
xpióc. It is unclear why the Latin translator used ow rather than arzs to render this 
word. Although it often refers to a female sheep, ovis can simply mean an adult sheep 
generically or even a ram [Oxford Latin Dictionary, ed. P. G. W. Glare, Fasc. V (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1976), 1278]. Since the point of the commentary and of the sermon 
is not to emphasize the sex of the animal as much as its miraculous appearance and 
manifestation of the cross, the translator must have concluded that ovs would suffice 
for this purpose. 

8 "The series De :ncorporali 1-V addresses Exodus 19-20 and the issue of whether God 
had a body to descend to mount Sinai and a mouth to blow the trumpets that are 
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to his auditors that they should not understand such passages literally and 
to drive home a theological principle that should govern any reading of 
these passages: "God 1s not a body, nor does he have any characteristcs 
of body, as color for example, nor is he in a body as soul is thought to 
be, nor is he with a body, as mind is thought to be, but he 1s free from 
the nature and disposition of body." 

What concerned Eusebius was that there were some in his audience 
who were perfectly willing to give "eyes and ears to God, and a tongue 
and a mind and bones and entrails and sinews and veins."!? They would 
get bored or disinterested when he introduced the idea of incorporeality, 
and were incapable of conceiving of existence without a body: "they deceive 
themselves and do not admit that there is something which the hand can- 
not touch, that there is something that can not be seen with the eyes, that 
there is something which is not perceptible with the senses."'? Conceiving 
of God as accessible to the senses or believing that he occupied place was 
such a concern to Eusebius because it was very close to what he found 
objectionable in pagan relgiosity. This is particularly clear in his fourth 
sermon in the series on incorporeality where he distinguished the faith of 
the church from the traditional polytheistic cults. He began the sermon by 
reminding his audience how Christians should respond to pagan beliefs: 


We completely mock those who think that God or the gods are enclosed in 
a cattle pen like a herd; certainly we censure those who wish that divine pow- 
ers are enclosed in statues evidently by the power of malignant men. And we 
mock those who have placed on the statues the characterisücs of femininity 
or masculinity or of animals and of serpents.? 


mentioned in the passage. De ineorporali et invisibili Deo addresses Isaiah 63, where vestments 
of God are mentioned, and Genesis 2, where God is said to walk in the garden. 

U De mcorporali IV, 3. B IL, 137. Neque enim corpus est Deus, neque corporis aliquid, aliquis 
utputa color; neque :n corpore qualis putatur esse anima; neque circa. corpus sicut. putatur. sensus; sed 
liber est et a natura corporis et habitu. 

15. De incorporali et invisibili Deo 24. B. II, 94. S: dixeris corpus; dabis oculos, dabis aures circa 
Deum et linguam et. sensum, et ossa et viscera, et nervos et venas. 

5 De incorporali et invisibili Deo 38. B II, 101. reputantes apud se, magis autem fraudentes. et 
non admittentes: est ergo. aliquid, quod non potest manus tenere; est. aliquid. quod non. potest. oculis 
videri; est aliquid quod non est. sensibilitas. 

? De incorborah YV, 2. B IL, 136-137. Nos autem late irridemus eos, qui putant esse Deum 
aut deos lanquam gregem. quemdam reclusum in mandra; quippe valde et. reprehendimus eos, qui vo- 
lunt in. simulacris. virtutes diyinas. haberi. reclusas, ex vi scilicet. hominum. malignorum: irridemus. enim 
eos, cum habitus appositi fuerint in. simulacris quidam quidem. feminarum, quidam. autem. masculorum, 
et quadrupedum et. serpentium. 
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As he proceeded through the sermon, he warned his audience not to get 
sidetracked into worshiping the sun, moon, and stars; one must ascend 
beyond these bodies and worship the one who made them. He concluded 
his sermon by reminding his audience of the amorous pursuits of two Greek 
gods, Jupiter and Apollo, which provide further proof that imagining deities 
with bodies is an acüvity of those who are outsiders (qui foris sunt). ^The 
pagans," Eusebius remarked at the beginning of the fifth sermon on incor- 
poreality, *are always audacious, always fabricaüng and transforming . . . and 
creating from their hearts."?' 'The discourse of the church, our conversation? 
(noster sermo), however, should avoid narratives about such corporeal deities 
and rely on the words of scripture that verify the one incorporeal God.? 
The goal of these sermons on incorporeality, therefore, was to ensure 
that his audience understood how to interpret the Bible correctly. If some 
in his audience understood the Bible to prove that God has a body and 
is located in a place, which to Eusebius sounded as if they were under- 
standing the Bible as a validation of pagan beliefs, then the authoritative 
source for authenticating a distinction between pagans and Christians had 
been compromised. Ultimately it was an issue of ecclesiastical idenüty. The 
fact that he delivered a series of five sermons to build his case for an incor- 
poreal God is indicative of the extent to which this concerned him. 
Convinced that the best way to persuade his audience would be to meet 
them on their own ground, the sensual world that they acknowledged as 
reality, Eusebius devoted the first sermon in the series to a. discussion of 
nature that would prepare his audience to accept that incorporeality 1s in 
general superior to corporeality and more specifically that God 1s incor- 
poreal. Thus, from the beginning, he indicated the deficiencies in corpo- 
reality by suggesting that sense perception can not discern what really 
exists. "Someone, raised in the midst of bodies, will perhaps suspect that 
the one who is neither held nor seen, neither circumscribed nor touched 
is nothing. But let him be taught that the nature of the matter is exactly 
the opposite, that those things which are seen and which coincide 
with touch, and are embraced by thoughts, never really exist." The nature 


^! De incorporali V, 2. B IL, 158-59. Gentiles enim, qui omnia ausi sunt, omnia. transfigurant 
et fingunt . . . ex corde fingentes. 

7? De incorporali IV, 33-41. B II, 152-157; De incorporali V, 3. B II, 159. 

?5 De incorpora I, 3. B IL, 104. Et quis, corporibus innutnritus, forte suspicabitur nihil esse eum, 
qui non ienetur nec videtur, nec arctatur nec. tangitur. Sed. conversus. edoceatur naturam. negotii, quia 
quae videntur et. tactibus incurrunt, et cogitatibus amplectuntur, vere numquam sunt. 
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of all bodies, Eusebius explained, is to be constantly in flux through per- 
petual diminution or growth. A body "never exists in the same state," and 
because of this bodies are by nature imperfect.?* 

This definition of bodies adumbrated the rest of the first discourse in 
which he discussed in greater detail the elements—-earth, air, fire, and 
water—and then composite bodies made of these elements. In both groups, 
elements and composites, he was attempting to demonstrate that there is 
no constancy or permanency, and in addition, he indicated where the 
power (vrius 1s located in particular natures. In the nature of elemental 
bodies, he argued, the power is not located in dense matter (crassus). Earth 
is popularly thought to be denser than water and therefore is thought to 
be stronger, but observation indicates that the opposite is true. Earth dis- 
solves in water while water permeates throughout earth. The same is true 
about water and air. Air penetrates through water, but water does not 
have the same power over air and is actually transported by air to different 
areas. These differing relationships between earth, water, and air suggested 
to Eusebius an important principle. *With respect to incorporeality and 
the lighter body, they posit for the more subtle things a greater power."? 

This distinction between denseness and subtlety became his main point 
as he proceeded to the discussion of fire. Eusebius believed that fire is 
superior to the other elements and thus he devoted more attention to this 
element. 


Fire is seen by those who observe it, but it is understood by those who can 
see its nature because it hurries to its own, evidently more lofty, region. 
Therefore fire is the most subtle. Although it is one of the bodies, neverthe- 
less it is closest to incorporeal things. Observe how many advantages it pos- 
sesses over other bodies. 


He then expanded on three of these advantages of fire that make its nature 
superior to the other elements. First, no dense object can impede or harm 
the nature of fire. Placing a stone in the midst of fire does not extinguish 
the fire; rather, the fire passes around the stone. Second, not only do 


^ lbid. Et numquam eundem accipit. statum. 

? De inconporali Y, 4. B IL, 105. Quid enim improvectiones istae ostendunt? Hoc unum maxime 
quia ad incorporaltatem et ad. levius corpus, maiorem imponunt virtutem. subüilioribus. 

?6 De incorboralt Y, 5. B II, 105. Et videtur quidem ignis a. videntibus; agnoscitur autem ab. his 
qui possunt eius naturam. videre, quia ad. suam festinat. regionem, ad. superiora. scilicel. Iste igitur. sub- 
ülissimus ignis, cum. sit unus e corporibus proximus est. incorporalibus. Intuere enim. quantas habeat 
froprietates adversum cetera. corpora. 
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denser objects not harm fire, but fire itself is able to transform and per- 
meate these same dense objects. 


So if bronze is placed in the midst of fire, or iron, or even gold, the color 
of all of them is changed and it is transformed into the color and authorita- 
tive presentation of fire and each of them 1s fire, or that which 1s called fire, 
because of its heat, brilliance, and all the other properties. Since fire does not 
subside under gold but it heats gold, the eminence of the element is clear. 
Since fire is not dissolved by rocks but dissolves rocks, its power is apparent. 
Since fire is not contained by air but rather cuts through it and rushes upwards, 
its authority is apparent. Ánd since it surges upwards, it is stronger both in 
position, and in power and in heat." 


Although someone might argue that water is stronger than fire because 
water can extinguish fire, Eusebius contended that one should understand 
this as a case where fire does not allow itself to exist in the same place 
as water. Just as shadows do not consume fire, so water does not extinguish 
fire. In either case, fire disperses. Water, furthermore, can not transform 
fire into a cold element, but fire is able to cause water to boil away.?? Fire 
is superior, therefore, because while it is not consumed by water it con- 
sumes water. Third, the superior power of subtle elements means that cut- 
ting fire, water, or air with a blade does not leave parts; the blade passes 
through and they return to their normal state.? Although density is thought 
to be a stronger property, Eusebius concluded that it is not density but 
subtlety that is the stronger property and that the more subtle the element 
the more power the element possesses by nature. 

This classification of elements based on their density or subtlety is inte- 
gral to his larger argument on incorporeality and isolating a substance with 


? De incorporah 1, 6. B II, 106. /ta et si aeramentum immissum fuerit in. igne, aut ferrum, aut 
ipsum aurum, immulantur colores omnium, et ad ignis transferuntur. colorem. et. magistrum; quodque 
eorum ignis, aut hoc quod dicitur et calore et fulgore et omnibus proprietatibus gnis. Quia. autem. ignis 
ad aurum non cadit, aurum autem calefacit, manifesta est. eminentia. Et quia ignis non. dissolvitur a 
petris, dissolut autem. petras, aperta est. virtus. Et quia ignis. non. detinetur ab. aere, scindit. autem. et 
sursum currit, apertum imperium est. Et. quia. urget. sursum fieri, et. positione. est. el. virtule et. calore 
fortior. Buytaert provides no alternate readings for magistrum in thüs text. Magisterium would 
make more sense, and it is conceivable that magistrum reflects a copyist's error. Following 
this suggestion of the editors of Vigiliae Christianae, 1 have therefore translated the word 
as indicating the authoritative "office" of fire rather than an authoritative individual as 
magistrum would require. 

? De incorporah I, 7. B II, 106-107. 

? De incorporali I, 8-9. B II, 107-108. 
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constancy. Fire was important to Eusebius because fire is able to perme- 
ate or transform the other three elements while retaining its integrity. Fire 
is therefore closest to incorporealhity. Just as those who know how to see 
will recognize the cross in a sheep hanging in a tree because of how a 
sheep is naturally disposed, so here those who correctly observe the nature 
of the four elements ought to recognize the superiority of incorporeality 
in the natural and subtle power of fire. Thus, by shifüng his audience's 
perception of power from the density of rocks and earth to the subtlety of 
fire or air, Eusebius was preparing them to acknowledge the legitimacy 
and superiority of incorporeal power. He advanced this argument by next 
turning to composite bodies. 

Although he initially mentioned only combinations of the four elements 
and their appropriate characteristics—heat, humidity, denseness and sub- 
tlety—Eusebius was actually interested in more complicated composites, 
such as plants and animals. There are two points that Eusebius argued in 
this section of the sermon. The first he dispatched immediately. By point- 
ing out that composite bodies are constantly in motion, either growing or 
diminishing or moving from place to place or producing offspring of some 
kind, and that this motion follows from their nature, Eusebius verified that 
just as in the case of elements, so in the case of composite bodies there 
is no natural stability or constancy in them.? 

The second point was one on which he spent considerably more time. 
He attempted to demonstrate that all of the natural motions of compo- 
site bodies and the very perseverance and existence of composite bodies 
is dependent on "incorporeal powers" (incorporales virtutes). These 1ncorpo- 
real powers are the only explanation, for example, of what one observes 
in a tree. 


For the trees do not establish for themselves a season to flourish, nor the 
magnitude of their foliage, nor the season of their fruit, nor the composition 
of what is brought forth, nor those inner parts for their preservation nor those 
external parts for their protection. For what happens within trees is not in 
the control of trees.?! 


*9 De incorporali I, 10. B II, 108. 

?' De mceorporali I, 11. B IL, 108. JNeque enim arbores sibimet ipsae statuunt tempus, ut floreant, 
non magnitudinem foliorum, non tempus frugum, non compositionem eorum. quae figurantur; non ea 
quae intus sunt ad custodiendum, non quae foras sunt ad tutelam. .Non enim in. arborum est. potestate 
de his quae sunt in. arboribus. 
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All of these things, which are natural to the tree, are not in the tree's own 
control and are therefore under the influence of the incorporeal powers. 
No tree would ever bear fruit, Eusebius explained, unless the incorporeal 
powers were forming it. When he shifts to animals, Eusebius introduced 
natural laws. 


Thus also among animals laws are established so that a horse comes from a 
horse and the appropriate kind comes from each kind; similar things from 
similar things. Ánd sexual desire is measured among animals, for copulation 
among animals does not happen all the time. There is a set and known sea- 
son. The males are moved and the females endure; time passes and then sex- 
ual desire dissipates among irrational animals. Where there is such variety, 
should we not agree that the animals are ignorant of what happens? Somehow 
they know and they are directed and led, both to where it is fiting to mate 
and to gather to eat. Although they are ignorant of what will happen, never- 
theless they are persuaded by the laws.? 


In concert with these laws, animals receive everything that is necessary for 
themselves in their environment from their own nature. The laws, how- 
ever, are what ensures that the offspring are born at the right time for 
their growth. Thus, it was significant for Eusebius that the offspring of ani- 
mals are born in the summer rather than in the winter. That irrational 
animals would have laws governing their natural activities answers the ques- 
tion of where such animals acquire their *wisdom." Without any training 
or education, for example, a deer knows to stand upon being born and 
knows how to feed from its mother.?* 

In this sermon, therefore, Eusebius laid the groundwork for establishing 
not only the existence of incorporeality but also its superiority. His dis- 
cussion of the elements and then plants and animals were both oriented 
towards the common goal of preparing his audience to accept the premise 
underlying this series: "By his incorporeal power, [God] is present to all, 


7 De icorporali I, 12. B II, 109. 

9 De incorporal I, 13. B II, 109-110. /ta et in animalibus leges praeceptae. sunt, ut ab. equis 
equi, et ab unoquoque genere genus proprium, similia a. similibus. Et mensurata est concupiscentia. ani- 
malibus. Non enim in omni tempore animalibus est communicatio; sed tempus statum est et agnoscitur. 
Eit masculi tunc moventur et foeminae tunc patiuntur; et transit tempus, et emortua est in irrationabilibus 
concupiscentia. Et ubi tanta varietas est, nonne confessibile est ignorari ab. irratonabilibus quae fiunt? 
Tamen agnoscunt quomodo reguntur et adducuntur, et ubi oportet seminari, et ubi conveniat commendari. 
Et ignorantes quod futurum est, nihilominus tamen legibus suadentur. 

* De mcorporali I, 16. B II, 111. 
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but being present everywhere he remains separate from all." Once his 
audience understood the properties of fire as the only element that 1s able 
to permeate all other elements without losing its integrity, then they should 
see in fire the superiority of incorporeality. Similarly, Eusebius distinguished 
what happens to a creature naturally or what a creature naturally does 
and the incorporeal powers or laws that are present with the corporeal 
body, influencing it but not identical with it. When his audience knows 
how to look at a tree or a deer, then they should recognize that what is 
incorporeal is superior and that it governs what is corporeal. 


Jesus: Power of God and Power of Nature 


In two other sermons, De quinque panibus, a sermon on Matthew 14.13- 
24, and De passione, the third sermon in a series he delivered on the life 
death and resurrection of Christ, Eusebius also assisted his auditors to 
observe nature rightly so that they would see incorporeal power at work 
in it. Unlike the sermons in the De zncorporali series, however, in these two 
sermons Eusebius was teaching them to recognize not simply that incor- 
poreal power was operative in and governing nature but that this incor- 
poreal power was Jesus. 

He also made clear that he was arguing against heretics, the Marcionites, 
and throughout his sermons he frequently addressed the ideas of the church 
of Marcion. Thus, some sermons defend the validity of the Old Testament 
and its importance for the life of the church, others attack the false asceti- 
cism of the Marcionites and verify the true asceticism of the church, and 
some address the relationship between the Father and the Son, between 
the God of creation and Jesus. It is this latter point that is of particular 
concern to Eusebius in De quinque panibus and De passione. While the church 
of Marcion might teach that the creator, the God of the Old Testament, 
was an inferior deity who committed the colossal blunder of creating the 
sensual world and was a God other than the God of Jesus and the New 
Testament, Eusebius wanted his audience to understand clearly that this 
was not the position of the true church. The God of the Old Testament 
is the God of the New Testament, the Father of Jesus, and it is Jesus, 
"God with God," who originally created and who controls creation and 


5 De incorpora 1, 2. B IL, 103. Virtute enim incorporali adest omnibus, ubique praesens et ab 
omnibus separatus. 
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its natural processes through his divine power. Thus in his introduction to 
De quinque panibus, Eusebius explained to his audience, The Father creates 
through the Son, not through an instrument." He creates through his 
Son, Jesus, who is "God with God living and full of life" and who is "per- 
fect and complete in his own nature" just as the Father is whole and per- 
fect." When his auditors have properly understood this miracle, they would 
never agree with the heretics that Jesus "hates creation or that he 1s the 
son of another God."* 

As he moved to his exegesis of the text in Matthew and the feeding of 
the five thousand, Eusebius reminded his audience that the purpose of his 
sermon is to help them to see. First he wanted them to see the environ- 
ment of the miracle and the parücipants in the event: "Go mentally to 
those places; return in thought to those times and observe *the desert place' 
and the 'hour now being evening! and the many people and the few 
loaves."? Once he had his audience in the desert place, he wanted them 
to witness the miracle as he dramatically described the events as they 
unfolded. More importantly, he wanted them to understand that what they 
saw in this miracle they witnessed all the tme. In the feeding of the five 
thousand, the invisible creator is made visible because the creator, the one 
who always invisibly brings food from the earth, 1s now visibly producing 
food from creation. | 


Through that deed, he was revealed through whom the earth, receiving any 
seed, always multiplies. For what is accomplished invisibly was brought to 
lght and it declared the one who is always working invisibly. For it is not 
just on this occasion that Jesus made many things from five loaves of bread. 
For he was in the world, not in a weak or meaningless fashion, but he was 
always working to feed all creation, although he himself took nothing. Therefore 
because he was unknown, he came and fed, and he came eating and feed- 
ing, so that through these actions, which are seen, he would appear who was 
not seen.*? 


39 De quinque panibus 5. B I, 199. Facit autem. Deus per. Filium, non per operamentum. 

7 lbid. Deus apud Deum vivens. et plenus vita; Ibid. 7. B I, 201. Filius perfectus et plenus sua 
natura. est. 

3 De quinque panibus 9. B I, 202. quia abominatur creaturam, aut quia. alterius. dei est. fihus. 

9 De quinque panibus 10. B I, 204. Vade ero mente ad illa loca; recurre sensu ad illa tem- 
pora et intuere. desertum. locum? et. "oram iam vesperam? et populum multum et panes paucos. 

* De quinque panibus 12. B I, 205. Per istum autem opus ostendebatur per quem. semper. et 
terra, quid seminis accipiens, multiplicat. Quod enim invisibiliter dficitur, ad visionem adductum, annun- 
ciavit. quis est qui. semper invisibiliter operatur. .Nec enim. tunc. solummodo lesus, a. quinque panibus, 
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A httle later in the sermon, Eusebius made even more explicit the involve- 
ment of Jesus in creation. Not only is he responsible for bringing forth 
food from the earth, but he also orders the seasons in such a way that 
the correct crops appear at the correct me. As wisdom, Jesus makes, gov- 
erns, and feeds all creation because he knows the correct season for each 
kind of crop. "Since air is humid in the winter, dry fruit is saved for the 
winter. But since summer is dry, the fruit is made humid. For wisdom 
tempers everything, so that when it 1s humid on the outside what is pro- 
vided for food is dry within, but when the heat waves of the summer are 
without, then what is released from the fruit is humid. For wisdom is the 
one who feeds and governs."*! 

By placing the feeding of the five thousand into this broader context of 
the role that Jesus plays in all the natural processes of the world, Eusebius 
was suggesting that there is nothing particularly miraculous about the event 
at all. It simply made visible the one who is always providing food for cre- 
ation invisibly through the seasonal production of crops. That diminishing 
the miraculous aspects of this event was part of his strategy is clear from 
how he concluded his treatment of this story. He emphasized that the same 
treless power (mfatigabilis virtus) that forms people and animals in wombs 
and that feeds all creatures on land, in the sea and in the air, also is at 
work in all the processes that comprise the natural world." Is it so mirac- 
ulous, Eusebius wondered, that Jesus turned water into wine? 


You are amazed when he made wine from water or changed water to wine, 
and you do well. Indeed, when you hear that he converts water into wine at 
a marriage, then you see. But every day in vineyards not only does he make 
wine from water but also oil from trees. For he himself is the one who uses 
these kinds of plants and touches the water and causes the power to be trans- 
ferred—in one case to wine, and in another to oil and in still another to a 


fecit. multa. In. mundo. enim non otiosus erat aut vacans, sed operabatur pascens semper omnes, ipse 
aulem non sumens. Quia ergo ignorabatur, venit pascens, manducans et pascens, ut per ea, quae viden- 
tur, appareret is qui non videbatur. Using the language of visibility and invisibility (motsibilis 
per visibilem), Irenaeus had already interpreted this passage in opposition to Valentinian 
gnosticism as an affirmation of Jesus as creator [Adversus Haereses 3.11.5, ed. F. Sagnard, 
Sources Chretiennes 34 (Paris, 1952), 188]. 

*! De quinque panibus 16. B I, 208. Quia enim hieme aer est umidus, aridi fructus. servantur 
ad hiemem; quia. autem aestas est arida, umificantur et. fructus. Sapientia enim. lemperat omnia, ut cum 
a foris est umor, ea quae pascunt intus sint arida; cum aulem a foris aestate ardores. habentur, ea 
quae immiltuntur ex pomis, sint umida. Safiens enim. est, qui pascit. et. regit. 

? De quinque panibus 16. B I, 208. 
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different flavor and fruit and to every tree. Since, however, you were not see- 
ing him, who was doing many things, he made some things visible so that 


you can see him at work even when he is not seen.? 


The ordered structure of the natural world that he emphasized in De :ncor- 
porali in order to verify the superiority of incorporeality is also put to use 
here to undermine Marcionism. Eusebius now identified the zncorporales vir- 
tules completely with the vius of Jesus who reveals in his acts of manu- 
facturing bread and transforming water what he has always done in the 
natural world since creation. 

Eusebius understood other miracles in this way as well. In De passione, 
when chronicling the life of Jesus, he passed over every other miracle 
except for the healing of the man born blind from John 9. By placing all 
of his emphasis on this miracle, Eusebius was clearly indicating to his audi- 
tors what he wanted them to understand about the divine power of Jesus. 
If in De quinque panibus, Eusebius interpreted Jesus's use of bread and water 
to reveal. the one who was always active in natural processes, then this 
miracle, where Jesus used earth, reveals the one who initially created from 
the earth. ^He made mud, who in the beginning made man completely 
from the earth, and he fashioned a new part for what was lacking so that 
we have a taste of the previous creation."^* Such an interpretation of this 
miracle, and the emphasis he gave it in this sermon must be understood 
in the context of his opposition to heresy: it is not the demiurge or an 


55 De quinque panibus 18. B I, 209. Miraris cum ex aqua vinum fecit aut ibsam aquam immu- 
lavit ad vinum, et. bene facis. Sed tunc vides cum audis quia in. nuptiis aquam. ad vinum convertit. 
Cum autem cotidie in. vitibus non solum vinum facit ex aqua, sed et oleum ex arboribus,—ipse enim 
est et qui abutitur istiusmodi plantis et. tinguit. aquam. et. facit. virtutem. transferri, illud quidem. ad 
vinum, aliud autem ad oleum et aliud ad alterum gustum et altera poma et ad omnem arborem, sed 
quia non videbas eum, qui faciebat multa, fecit quaedam visibilia, ut videas operantem eum ettam cum 
non videtur. Here again, the teaching of Eusebius coincides with Irenaeus's theology who 
also cited this miracle with the language of visibility and invisibility to affirm the good- 
ness of creation and to idenüfy Jesus as the creator [Adversus Haereses 3.11.5]. Origen 
followed the same interpretation in his commentary on John and Athanasius, perhaps 
writing around the same time Eusebius was preaching, also understood the miracle in 
this fashion [De incarnatione. 18]. 

* De passione 5. HA 71 (1957), 359-360. 1unbné& Ex fpi, np hi ulpgpuiulu iinbnó 
pun. fhuly gilinpi'i b Angry. bs gfjdbph duniu "unplfi guit naucnju big, qh umngep 
&ussinilpas euanauffíu uinbigómauónfu: Presumably, Eusebius is again drawing on lre- 
naeus who also interpreted this passage from John's gospel as an affirmation of Jesus's 
position as creator [Adversus Haereses 5.15.2]. 
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alen deity who creates but Jesus who is the Son of the Father, the God 
of the New Testament, and is in fact, simply stated, *God with God." 

His belief that nature possessed a didactic quality for those who knew 
how to perceive it allowed Eusebius to affirm that natural processes always 
reveal theological truths. Thus, he suggested in these sermons that cor- 
rectly understanding the properties of elements and the nature of plants 
and animals revealed the superiority and immanence of incorporeal power. 
In De quique panibus, he explicitly identified Jesus as the source of this 
incorporeal power and the creator and governor of both corporeality and 
incorporeality. 


Analogies from Nature for the Father and the Son 


We are now in a better position to answer the question I posited at the 
beginning of this article: why did Eusebius reject analogies from the nat- 
ural world for the relationship between the Father and the Son? Since he 
was fond of directing his audiences! attention to the natural world and 
training them to understand how its structure affirmed Christian theology, 
one would expect to find that he would have fully embraced these analo- 
gies as well. Here was another opportunity to draw on the revelation of 
nature and allow it to guide the church in its effort to maintain its reli- 
gious identity. This discontinuity between his positive approach to nature 
and his opposition to employing nature in this instance is only apparent. 
In fact, three probable reasons for his decision to reject the natural analo- 
gies, discussed in what follows, originate from the same rationale for his 
affirmative use of nature. 

Eusebius's most elaborate rejection of these analogies comes in his the- 
ological introduction to his series of sermons on the life, death and resur- 
rection of Christ. 'This passage, understood in its context, suggests the first 
of three reasons why he opposed the analogies and also a connection 
between his rejection of them and his use positive use of nature to estab- 
lish the incorporeality of God. He covered two topics in this theological 
introduction: persuading his audience to conceive of God as incorporeal 
and discussing the relationship between the Father and the Son. The tran- 
sition between the two topics is as follows: 


And do not accept an analogy from corporeal things that is unequal to that 
specific essence, not from a font that gushes. You are able to demonstrate 
whence it comes or else, having come forth, at what it arrives, because the 
first emanation is prior and the other rushes after with diligence. But are you 
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able to demonstrate whence the font comes? Whence God is, this is impos- 
sible to find. God created the gushing font, but no one [makes] God, who is 
without emanation from anyone. Do not take the sun as an analogy because 
the visible sun is not sufficient to bring forward as an analogy or a similar- 
ity to the invisible light. And although someone might take it, he will find 
that it is possible to take something as a model that is not constantly similar 
to the comparison.*? 


He then proceeded to recount his beliefs about the nature of the Son as 
*God with God" and the only begotten whose generation cannot be 
explained but must simply be accepted by the church. 

The fact that Eusebius believed some in his audiences were convinced 
that God was corporeal certainly influenced his concern over such analo- 
gies. While he could meet his audience on the terrain of the corporeal 
world to demonstrate that this world itself pointed to a superior existence 
that was not corporeal, he clearly believed that such a strategy when dis- 
cussing the divine economy itself would be self-defeating. The natural world 
could usefully demonstrate that God must be incorporeal, but the natural 
world could prove dangerous when actually discussing the inner hfe of the 
Godhead. One had to ascend beyond all created bodies to reach God, 
and using these analogies would suggest that one had to bring God down 
to the level of corporeality. 

Solar imagery, the sun and its light, was a special problem for Eusebius, 
and this suggests a second reason why he rejected solar analogies. Eusebius's 
world was one that had a tradition of worshiping a solar deity, and this 
was especially true of his own see Emesa.* He recognized, however, that 
denying the appropriateness of solar imagery to explain the divine nature 
or the generation of the Son was complicated because the church had a 


*5 De fide, habita Hierosolymis, 14. HA 71 (1957), 109-110. b« uh bh dinpiiniun pug 
uin ir unplfiul, justnluiuulquiu [nlhp ErfdEuifu, dh papbnl np prjub. puiugh 
lpupbu gmiguiuby, bjdE mannh Euul Ex. lpanljm[ bpfdEug Cunuiub, qs umaufiu 
ppfoaflén ur rfungarfu [x urjp biu iinibut gébin. pujdufiu: G[dE mannl! bgb umplap, 
Ipupbu gruguiuby. Bul] bjdE maun]é E Vuanmauó, ufucinup]iu E ganuiuby: Quiplitiu 
pgupoedpafus Aaa anc upraupi. paaenaiéy ufuprpunalgséu jmiulipl- bx n5 np: se db 
uipbspaslful- uini unp]fialy gh wpbsuilfo bpnbibyo quibbpbinjfdis gian] 5L puasiselpafu 
unplinul, b nlaiumdfu'a h MEO phEpby. Ev [dEujus bv umnfimigme gfnumauugl [9E hppkbs 
Junp[fuuly [fus papi E uniri, bx n5 hi Cunnnunnmdfi'n qmigauljuíu lon n: 

*$ Henri Seyrig discusses the presence of the solar cult in a number of cities in Syria 
but his premier example is Emesa. Seyrig, "Le culte du soleil en Syrie à l'époque 
romaine," Syria 48 (1971): 337-366. On the pantheon of Emesa and the place of the 
solar cult in it see Carlos Chad, Les Dynastes d'Émése (Beruit, 1972), 131-151. 
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tradition of using the biblical "sun of nghteousness" as a Christological 
tile and he himself would use it frequently." The fact that he would often 
follow up this title with a. reminder that there was really no comparison 
between the corporeal sun and the "sun of nghteousness," however, is an 
indication that, despite its biblical precedent, he had doubts even about 
this title. In the series on incorporeality discussed above, Eusebius used all 
the rhetorical techniques available to him to attempt to undermine solar 
religion including an elaborate ethopoeia of the sun. who admonished his 
audience to abandon the solar cult. Even a portion of it suggests the extent 
to which Eusebius viewed solar religion as a threat to the church and a 
competitor for his audiences' piety: 


I am not God, but He whose property I am, I am his product. You see me; 
he is invisible. Visible is contrary to invisible by nature. For although bril- 
lant as I am, I am brilhiant because I am seen. He, however, through his 
invisibihity transcends everything through his briliant rays. When honoring 
me do not disgrace me. I am not ungrateful to the creator; the blessings that 
I have received are sufficient for me. Do not add what I do not receive. I 
am a creature not the creator; a product and not the maker. I am made and 
not he who makes. Thus I am in heaven and seen with eyes, but he is invis- 
ible. I am set in a place, but he is free from every place.... l'hrough him 
both I and everything is made. Do not convert me to blasphemy; do not seek 
to blaspheme through me. I am a letter to the glory of the one who made 
me; for heaven is a great book and I and my neighbors are a record of devo- 
tion to God.* 


In an environment where he feared that his audience might be partüci- 
pating in the solar cult, it is not surprising that he would warn against 


" Passages where he uses the ütle: De Filio 31. B I, 65; De fide 6. B I, 83; De ima- 
gine. 7, 23, 32. B I, 132, 143, 149; De martyribus 30. B I, 173; De virginibus 7. B I, 180; 
De quinque panibus 4. B. Y, 198; De calice 25. B I, 232; De apostolis et fide 1, 24. B I, 307; 
De hominis assumptione 11, 9. B. I, 377. De eo quod ait Dominus: non veni pacem mittere in. ter- 
ram 4. B II, 177; De mandato Domini quod ait quod dico vobis in aure, supra tecta praedicate 4. 
B II, 197. 

*5 De icorporali IV, 27-28. B IL, 148-149. Non sum ego Deus, sed ille cuius sum et ego 
opificium. Me vides, ille invisibilis est. Visibile ad invisibilia. contraria. est natura; nam etsi sum clarus 
sicut sum, sed clarus quia videor, ille autem. invisibiltate transcendit. omnia. fülgoribus. .Non me hono- 
rans, dehonestes. .Non sum ingratus ad. Conditorem; sufficiunt mihi. beneficia. quae. acce. .Noli. addere 
quae non suscipto. Creatura sum, non Creator; officium, et non. opifex; factus sum, et non is qui fecit. 
Istnc sum caelo, et inde oculis videor; ille invisibilis. Ego in loco confirmatus sum; ille liber ab omni 
est loco. [28] . . . per illum et ego et omnia facta. sunt. .Nolite me convertere ad blasphemiam; per me 
blasphemare nolite. Littera sum ad gloriam e:us qui me fecit: caelum enim. liber est magnus; ego autem 
cum affinibus meis sumus litterae religiositatis. 
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using the analogy of the sun to explain the relationship between the Father 
and the Son. 

Third, beyond the possibility that natural analogies could confuse the 
religious idenüty of the church by hinting at traditional polytheism, Eusebius 
viewed the introduction of natural analogies for God as a potentally eccle- 
siasücal problem. In one of the sermons dedicated to the theological 1ssues 
debated during the mid fourth century, he commented: 


He was generated impassibly, not as us but as he; not as plants, which are 
among us, not as fonts, not as the sun. For none of these things, which are 
here, can interpret that generation. For human comparisons cause all the 
uproar. When we take something dissimilar for the interpretation of those 
things that can not be interpreted, then controversies and fights ensue. But if 
we were silent about those things that are beyond voice and said only possi- 
ble things, then the conflict will cease.? 


Eusebius found the theological arguments of the mid fourth century dis- 
turbing in general because of their divisiveness. Thus, in a sermon deliv- 
ered at Antioch, he castigated all sides of the theological debate and declared 
outright that it was Satan who had instigated the schism within the Antio- 
chene church.?? 'The problem, he suggested, is that the church had strayed 
from the words of the Bible when discussing theology. Thus we find him 
lamenüng as follows: "Would that we would only read! Would that we 
were content with the scriptures alone. Then there would be no contro- 
versy."?! Or from a different sermon: "Why is there controversy? Because 
we are not content with the scriptures. Do not write but read, and not 
your own words but those of the evangelist." And yet again: "It is sufficient 
to speak what is stated and to be silent about what is hidden. Brothers, 
let us be immersed in those things which are written in the scriptures."*? 


9 Adversus Sabellium 19. B I, 116-117. Genuit sane impassibiliter, non ut nos sed ut ille; non 
ut plantae, quae apud nos sunt, non ut fontes, non ut sol. Mil enim. horum, quae hic. sunt, tnter- 
retari illam. generationem. possunt. Omnem enim turbelam humanae comparationes faciunt. Cum. acc- 
fimus non similia, ad interpretationem eorum. quae. interpretari non. possunt, ideo lites, ideo. pugnae 
nascuntur. $i autem lacuerimus ea, quae supra vocem sunt el. dixerimus possibilia, cessabit. bellum. 

? De apostolis et fide 1, 35-36. B I, 318-319. 

? De fide 27. B I, 95. Utinam autem. solum. legeremus! Utinam autem. solum scripturis. contenti 
essemus! Et lis nulla fieret. 

? De Filio 16. B I, 55. Cur Bis? Quia scripturis contenti non. sumus. . . . Noli scribere sed. lege, 
non lua sed evangelistarum. 

55 Adversus Sabellum 28. B I, 123-24. Sufficit... loqui quippe dicibilia, tacere. autem. quae 
occulta sunt. Tinguamur, fratres, in. his, quae tn. scripturis scripta. sunt. 
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The sun and its light or the spring and its streams are not analogies 
drawn from the Bible and are therefore, for Eusebius, immediately sus- 
pect. The dangers of using such analogies to educate his audiences far out- 
weighed any theological benefits. Comparing the Father and the Son to 
the sun and its light only required further explanations on how they apply 
and what they suggest about the divine relationship, and, from his per- 
spective, the last thing the church needs is more writing and discussion on 
things that are not explained in scripture and. which scripture itself sug- 
gests are ineffable and inaccessible to human intellect?* Thus, Eusebius 
concluded that analogies from nature, such as the sun and its light, were 
divisive and must be eliminated from ecclesiastical discourse. 


Conclusion 


If there was an overarching agenda to Eusebius of Emesa's preaching, 
it was not so much to drive home a particular point of theology as it was 
to address any and every obstacle prevenüng his audiences from main- 
taining the faith of the apostles, as he understood it, in the world of late 
Roman religious pluralism. Unanimity and peace were essential; there was 
no room for debate over the theological tenets that defined the church.? 

Consequently, Eusebius performed a very careful balancing act when 
discussing the natural world in his sermons. To protect his audience against 
accepting the deification of the natural world or corporeal conceptions of 
divinity, or to persuade them to reject these positions associated with tra- 
ditional polytheism, Eusebius drew a clear line between God and the nat- 
ural world, between a superior incorporeahty and an inferior corporealty. 
At the same time, worried about the influence of the Marcionites on his 
audience, he could not denigrate the natural world and in fact insisted 
that Jesus 1s the God of creation and through his divine power is inü- 


** Like others in fourth century, Eusebius would frequently draw on Isaiah 53.8 to 
argue that there limitations to what humans could artüculate about God. The precise 
relationship between the Father and the Son was one of these limitations. See the fol- 
lowing sermons: De Filio 12. B I, 53 [equals De passione Christ 18. HA 70 (1956), 395]; 
De fide 26. B I, 94; Adversus Sabelltum 19. B I, 116; De imagine 9. B I, 133; De calice 8. 
B I, 220; De apostolis et fide Y, 9. B I, 296; De apostolis et fide 1I, 25. B I, 341; De cruce 
passionis 5. HA 72 (1958), 19-20. 

5 "The concept of the apostolic faith was important to Eusebius. It is especially pre- 
sent in sermons such as Sermo in sanctos apostolos |HA 70 (1956), 291-300], De apostolis et 
fide Y and II [B I, 290-321 and 322-343], and De Petro [B I, 238-255]. 
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mately involved in the processes of the natural world. Knowing how to 
see the natural world and what to see in it would enable his audience to 
remain within the ecclesiastical boundaries of the apostolic faith. Eusebius 
also had to teach his audience, however, that there were limitations to the 
theology that nature could reveal to them, and what mitigated theological 
conflict and confirmed the church's identity dictated these limitations. He 
was worried not only about external threats but also about the erosion of 
the church's unity due to the theological debate within the church of the 
mid-fourth century. 

The value of the natural world for clanfying the apostolic faith for 
Eusebius, therefore, was relative rather than absolute. Although in agree- 
ment with many bishops of the fourth century that nature did "reveal 
something beyond itself," he saw the need to put more restrictions on what 
nature could reveal than others in the fourth century. But Eusebius did 
not stand alone in articulating a limited use of nature in his sermons. He 
anticipated Gregory of Nazianzus's own discussion of the value of natural 
analogies in the fifth of his theological orations. Like Eusebius, Gregory 
rejected the spring and its streams and the sun and its light because they 
were simply inadequate as a means to express the divine economy. More 
significantly, he considered such analogies as potentially dangerous: *some- 
one might imagine composition in the nature without composition as there 
is in the sun or the things in the sun." Eusebius would have appreciated 
Gregory's conclusion that one must discard images that are far from the 
truth and instead rely on the guidance of the Holy Spirit to discuss the 
inner relationships of the Godhead.?? For both, the revelation of the Holy 
Spirit, the rightly interpreted scriptures, has clear precedence over any illu- 
minaton that might come through the natural world. 
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?* Besides Eusebius of Caesarea, noted above, see for example Greogry of Nyssa, 
Contra Eunomtum 1.36, who discussed, with caveats, the sun as a suitable analogy for the 
divine economy extensively. See also Wallace-Hadnll, Greek. Patristic View of Nature, 127- 
128. 

7 Gregory of Nazianzus, Or. 31.32: u$ oovOeoíg ttc énwofjtot tfi; &ovvOÉtou góceosc, 
Gonep "Aio koi tv &v Wi. Grégoire de .Nazianze: Discours 27-31, ed. Paul Gallay, $C 
250 (Paris: Les Éditions du Cerf, 1978), 338. 

* Gregory of Nazianzus, Or. 31.33. 


MALALAS, *CONSTANTIUS", AND 
A CHURCH-INSCRIPTION FROM ANTIOCH 


BY 


DAVID WOODS 


ABSTRACT: John Malalas (Chron. 13.17) does not preserve the dedicatory 
inscription from the Great Church of Antioch dedicated in 341, despite his 
claim to this effect, and there is no need to emend his transmitted text in 
order to force it to fit this interpretation. Instead, it was the praepositus. sacri 
cubiculi Gorgonius who had these verses inscribed, probably on some gift which 
he made to the martyrium of bishop Babylas, or the church that was trans- 
formed into such subsequently, sometime during Gallus Caesar's brief reign 
351-54. Malalas has misunderstood his literary source for this inscription. 


The purpose of this note is to propose a new date and context for the 
inscription which John Malalas claims Constantius II (337-61) had inscribed 
on the Great Church at Antioch. To set this claim in context, Malalas 
seems to have composed the first edition of his chronicle at Antioch c. 532, 
and his inclusion of this alleged inscription in his work is symptomatic of 
his deep interest in the history of Antioch itself! His account of the reign 
of Constantüus II is somewhat confused and no reliance can be placed on 
the order of events as such, although this is characteristic of his work as 
a whole. In this case, he describes how Constantius appointed his relative 
Julian as Caesar before proceeding to Antioch to complete the Great 
Church and have this inscription inscribed upon it. The problem with this 
is that Constantius actually appointed Julian as his Caesar in November 
355, while reliable sources agree that the Great Church had been com- 
pleted and dedicated back in 341.? It is best, therefore, to treat Malalas' 
account of Constantius completion of the Great Church in 1solation, as 


! See B. Croke, *Malalas, the Man and His Work", in E. Jeffreys, B. Croke, and 
R. Scott, Studies in John Malalas (Byzantina. Australiensia 6: Sydney, 1990), pp. 1-25. 

? On the elevation of Julian see Amm. Marc. 15.8.17; Cons. Constant. s.a. 355; Soc. 
HE 2.34.5. For the dedication of the church by Constantius II, see Athan. De Synodis 
25.1; Jer. Chron. 235* (Helm); Soc. HE 2.8.5; Theoph. Chron. AM5833. 
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an event which he misplaced within his larger account of this reign, for 
whatever reason. 

The introduction to the inscription, and the inscription itself, run as 
follow: 


Koi yevópevog év 'Avtioxeto 1fj ueyóÀm àvenAnpooe tiv uey&Anv £xxAnotav 
&riypóáwvac tata: 

XpioxQ Kavovávtioc énépactov oixov Éteubev, 

Obpavíaic &yict ravelkeAa, ra vpoavóovta, 

Kovotavttov üvaxtoc oxoóprjooovtoc éoetuaic: 

l'opyóvioc 6& xóunc 6aAaqmnóAov Épyov oave.? 


It has long been claimed that line 1 of the inscription is corrupt and that 
the name Constantius (Kovotévtioc) should be emended to read Constantine 
(Kovotaviivog), on the grounds that its meaning cannot otherwise be rec- 
onciled with line 3.* As emended, therefore, line 1 refers to the work of 
Constantine I (306-37) who, as we know from various other sources, began 
the construction of the Great Church in 325, while line 3 seems to refer 
to efforts of his son Constantius II during whose reign the church was 
finally dedicated on 6 January 341. This emendation seems to have won 
almost universal acceptance, to the extent that some modern commenta- 
tors do not even warn their readers that they are relying upon an emended 
text. However, while it is true that Malalas' text preserves much appar- 
ent nonsense that often seems to have its roots in some confusion between 
the names of Constantius I, Constantine I, and Constantius IL, this need 
not be true in this case. Considered in isolation, the transmitted text makes 


? Mal. Chron. 13.17. Ed. Iohannes Thurn, Joannis Malalae Chronographia (Corpus Fonuum 
Historiae Byzantinae 35: Berlin, 2000), p. 250. 

* See G. Downey, A History of Antioch in Syria from Seleucus to the Arab. Conquest (Princeton, 
1961), pp. 358-59, esp. n. 182. Other commentators who accept the proposed emen- 
dation include F.W. Deichmann, *Das Oktogon von Antiocheia: Heroon-Martyrion, 
Palastkirche oder Kathedrale?", Byzantmische Qetschrfi 65 (1972), pp. 40-56, at 51-2. 

5 For the beginning of the construction of this church by Constantine I, see Mal. 
Chron. 13.3; Jer. Chron. 231! (Helm); Theoph. Chron. AM5819. On the date, see D. Woods, 
*Eusebius on Some Constantinian Officials", /rish Theological Quarterly 67 (2002), pp. 195- 
223, at 203. | 

$ See (4 N. Henck, *Constantius ó Gilokvtotno?", Dumbarton Oaks Papers 55 (2001), 
pp. 279-304, at 296. 

? See e.g. his claim that Salamis in Cyprus was renamed Constantia after Constantius 
I who rebuilt the city following an earthquake (Mal. Chron. 12.48). Modern commen- 
tators are divided as to whether this is a misplaced reference to an earthquake which 
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perfect sense if we interpret the Constantius of line | in reference to 
Constantius II, Flavius Iulius Constanüus to call him by his full name, and 
the Constantius of line 3 in reference to his first cousin whom he appointed 
as his Caesar in March 351, Flavius Claudius Constantius. 

'The first point in favour of this interpretation is that coins and inscrip- 
tions always refer to the Caesar by the name Constantius, while literary 
sources prefer to identify him simply as Gallus, since they apparently con- 
sidered that this was the most convenient way to distinguish him from his 
cousin and superior It would be enürely consistent with official practice, 
therefore, should the inscription quoted by Malalas use the name Constantius 
to describe the man whom the commentators, both ancient and modern, 
prefer to describe as Gallus. 

'The second point in favour of this interpretation 1s that 1t best explains 
the idenüty of the imperial comes named in line 4, Gorgonius. Writing 
c. 390, Ammianus Marcellinus reveals that a certain Gorgonius had been 
appointed to the care of the /halamus of Gallus Caesar and had enjoyed 
great influence under him. It is normally assumed that he means by this 
that Gorgonius had served Gallus as his fraepositus cubiculi? It remains pos- 
sible, of course, that two different Gorgonii reached senior positions at 


apparently struck Salamis under Constantine I in 333 (Theoph. Chron. AM5824) or to 
that which struck it under Constantius II in 344 (Theoph. Chron. AM5834). See R.W. 
Burgess, Studws in Eusebian and Post-Eusebian Chronography (Historia Einzelschriften 135: 
Stuttgart, 1999), pp. 215, 269. 

? [t is assumed that his full name was Flavius Claudius Constantius Gallus, although 
no source calls him this in full. In general, see A.H.M. Jones, J.R. Martindale, and 
J. Morris, 7e Prosopography of the Later Roman Empire I: AD 260-395 [PLRE I] (Cambridge, 
1971), Constantius 4, pp. 224-25. His coins normally bear the obverse legend either 
D N CONSTANTIVS NOB CAES or D N FL CL CONSTANTIVS NOB CAES. 
See J.P.C. Kent, Roman Imperial Coimage VIII: The Family of Constantine I A.D. 357-364 
(London, 1981), passim. 

? Amm. Marc. 15.2.10: Perductus est eisdem. diebus et. Gorgontus, cui erat. thalami. Caesariani 
cura commissa, cumque eum ausorum fuisse participem, concitoremque interdum, ex confesso pateret, . . . 
Although Ammianus does not use the exact title praepositus cubiculi, it is clear that he 
describes this office. Hence J.C. Rolfe, Ammianus Marcellinus 1 (Loeb Classical Library 
300: Cambridge, Mass. 1935), p. 117, translates: ^At that same time Gorgonius also, 
who had been appointed the Caesar's head chamberlain, was brought to trial; and 
although it was clear from his own confession that he had been a party in his bold 
deeds, and sometimes their instgator, . . .". Julian, Gallus! brother, received a separate 
praepositus cubiculi also following his elevation as Caesar in 355. See D. Woods, *Ammianus 
and Eutherius", Acta Classica 41 (1998), pp. 105-17. 
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Gallus' court, but this is relatively unlikely given both the short duration 
of his reign 351-54 and the fact that there is no evidence for the contin- 
ued career of either Gorgonius after this date. Since neither Ammianus 
nor any other source mentions this Gorgonius again subsequently, it is 
clear that his career peaked under Gallus Caesar, and that it was precisely 
during the latter's brief rule as Caesar that he might have expected to 
enjoy the sort of prominence afforded to the Gorgonius named by the 
inscripüon under discussion here. Certainly, wherever exactly this inscrip- 
tion had onginally been erected, it was a great honour for the Gorgonius 
named therein to have been allowed to associate his name with those of 
the two emperors ultimately responsible for the construction of the church 
upon or in which it was situated. So Ammianus and the inscription most 
likely refer to the one Gorgonius, a senior official under Gallus Caesar 
351-54, probably his praepositus sacri. cubiculi. 

Finally, the impersonal and formal manner in which the Constantius of 
line 3 is described as performing the commands of his "lord" (&vaxtog), the 
same person named in line 1 presumably, seems more appropriate used 
of the relationship between Gallus Caesar and Constantius II than that 
between Constanüus II and Constantine I. In the latter case, one might 
have expected Gorgonius to attempt to stress the position of the Constantius 
of line 3 as a legiumate son of Constantine I, perhaps by describing him 
as performing the commands of his "father". 

In this manner, if we consider the transmitted text of the inscription in 
isolation, it becomes clear that it was erected sometime during the rule of 
Gallus Caesar at Antioch, between his first arrival there in May 351 and 
his final departure about August 354.!! This obviously contradicts Malalas' 
own claim that Constantius II inscribed it on the Great Church of Anüoch 
since the latter never visited Antioch during Gallus brief rule as Caesar. 
In fact, he did not visit it even. once between late 350 and late 360, so 
preoccupied was he with events in the West.'? The contradiction worsens, 
of course, if one assumes that the inscription must have been erected at 
the final dedication of the relevant building—rather than added to a sub- 


! PIRE I, pp. 498-99, distinguishes between the Gorgonius of the inscription (Gorgonius 
2) and the Gorgonius named by Ammianus (Gorgonius 3), but offers no explanation 
for this. 

!! See T.D. Barnes, Athanasius and. Constantius: Theology and. Politics in. the. Constantinian 
Emfnre (Cambridge, Mass. 1993), p. 226. 

? Barnes (n. 11), pp. 220-24. 
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sequent extension or alteranon— because, as indicated above, there is no 
doubt that the Great Church was actually dedicated in 341. So how do 
we explain this contradiction? One possibility is that Malalas used a. wnit- 
ten source for this inscription and, that if this source was not itself already 
mistaken, that he read a meaning into this text which it could not actu- 
ally bear. This 1s a distinct possibility because Malalas does not claim to 
have himself read this inscripaon : stu. Indeed, a study of his wider prac- 
tice and methods suggests that he cannot be believed even when he does 
report that an inscription continued to exist in his own day, and that he 
simply borrows the greater number of his quotations of inscriptions from 
older literary sources.? Accordingly, it is arguable that he, or his literary 
source, has made the same mistake as many modern commentators and 
assumed that the Constantius of the inscription could only have been 
idenüfiable as Constantius II. Then, since Constantus II seems to have 
built only one church in Antioch, the so-called Great Church, he natu- 
rally assumed that this was where the inscripüon must have been located. 

This leaves the question concerning its real or original location to be 
answered still. It is important at this point that we clarify the precise 
significance of line 4 in particular. An earlier commentator has translated 
it to read 'the comes Gorgonius carried out the work of cubicularius,^ and 
the team that produced the recent translation of the whole of Malalas has 
translated it similarly, *'the comes Gorgonios carried out the function of cubic- 
ularius ^? But what does this actually mean? The oversight of imperial build- 
ing projects did not normally fall to the praepositus sacri cubiculi or his sub- 
ordinate cubicular. Normally, the emperor worked through the regular 
civilian hierarchy, and instructions were issued down through the praeto- 
ran prefect to the local governor.'? True, serving officials might sometimes 


5 G. Downey, "References to Inscriptions in the Chronicle of Malalas", 7APAA 66 
(1935), pp. 55-72. 

^ Downey (n. 4), p. 359, translates: *For Christ Constantine made this lovely dwelling, 
like in all respects to the vaults of heaven, bright-shining, with Constanüus obeying the 
commands of the ruler; the comes Gorgonius carried out the work of cubicularus". 

5 E. Jeffreys, M. Jeffreys and R. Scott, 7e Chronicle of John Malalas: A Translation 
(Byzantina Australiensia 4: Melbourne, 1986), p. 177, translate: *For Christ Constanüne 
wrought these beautiful/dwellings in all ways like the vaults of heaven,/brightly gleam- 
ing, with Constantius obeying the/commands of the ruler; the comes Gorgonios/carried 
out the function of cubicularus". 

^ E.g. Constantine issued instructions to the varius Orientis Dracillianus and the gov- 
ernor of Palestine concerning the construction of the church of the Holy Sepulchre at 
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exercise patronage in their own nght also, drawing upon their private 
means to do so, but they would not then claim to be acüng in perfor- 
mance of their official duties as the above translation of the inscription 
would seem to require in the case of Gorgonius." I suggest, therefore, that 
the term OaXounnzóAog has been severely misunderstood in this instance. 
Strictly speaking, it refers to one who attends upon a 8óAopoc, but the 
latter term has a number of different meanings.'? It most commonly refers 
to an inner room, particularly a bedroom, cubiculum in. Latin, so that a 
OaXaumnóAoc was a bedroom attendant, or cubicularius, and this is the nor- 
mal term used by the classicizing Greek historians of late antiquity to refer 
to the imperial cubicularii of this period.? The frequent equation between 
0oXapumnóAog and cubiularius has led some to assume that, in this instance 
at least, the former must have been understood to refer to servants in gen- 
eral, and not just to bedroom attendants. Hence another translation of this 
line reads 'Gorgonios der Komes vollführte des Dieners Werk'.? Yet 
0GAagoc need not refer to the bedroom alone, but can also be used of 
the hold of a ship or, most importantly here, a shrine or chapel? It is 
arguable, therefore, that in this context OoAXagunzóAog refers to one who 
attends upon a shrine rather than to a cubiularius or a servant in some 
wider sense. Hence the translation of line 4 should be corrected to read 
"the comes Gorgonius carried out the work of a servant of the shrine". 
Gorgonius emphasizes not his importance as an imperial cubwularms, but 


Jerusalem (Eus. VC 3.31.2); a governor of Syria by the name of Plutarch apparently 
supervised the beginning of the construction of the Great Church at Antüoch (Mal. 
Chron. 13.3). 

U Eg. the cubiculata Euphemia constructed a martyrium dedicated to St. Christopher 
near Chalcedon in 450. See D. Feissel, *Notes d'épigraphie chrétienne VII", BCH 108 
(1984), pp. 545-79, at 566-71. 

I5 See H.G. Liddell and R. Scott, A Greek-English. Lexicon: With a. Revised Supplement 
(Oxford, 1996), p. 781. 

I See e.g. Eunap. frg. 65.1 (Blockley) - Suda E 3776 and frg. 65.8 — Exc. de Sent. 
62; Soz. HE 3.1.4, 4.13.5, 7.22.2. 

^? Deichmann (n. 4) pp. 51-52, translates: "Christus erbaute Konstantinos das 
liebenswürdige Haus/Den Himmlischen Gewólben áhnlich, glánzend,/Konstantios war 
des Herrn Geboten dienstbar/Gorgonios der Komes vollführte des Dieners Werk." 

? For 0óíXopoc used of a shrine, see Aelian, De Natura Animalium. 11.10 (cf. Pliny, 
Historia .Naturalis 8.185) on the temple of Apis at Memphis in Egypt; also Lucian, De 
Syria Dea 31 on the temple of Atargatis at Hierapolis in Syria. On the layout of the 
latter temple, see now J.L. Lightfoot, Lucian: On the Syrian Goddess (Oxford, 2003), pp. 
427-31. 
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his piety as a humble devotee of the shrine at which he performed this 
work, whatever exactly the nature of this work was. 

This interpretation is reinforced by the fact that Gorgonius describes 
himself only as a comes. The ütle of comes could be used either as part of 
the title of a particular office or to denote rank rather than office.? The 
fact that Gorgonius does not qualify his description of himself as a. comes 
reveals that he is describing his rank rather than his tenure of any par- 
ticular office, and this in turn suggests that he is acting in a private rather 
than an official capacity.? His position should be compared to that of a 
certain Bardio, a senior eunuch in the service of Constantus II c. 345, if 
not Praepositus sacri cubiculi even, who also bore the title of comes.?* 

Whether or not Gorgonius was acting in his official capacity when he 
performed the work which he did, and this must seem doubtful now, it is 
important that he credits Gallus Caesar with the completion of the larger 
task or building at the command of Constantius II. Since there is no evi- 
dence for the involvement of Gallus Caesar in the construction of any 
church at Antioch other than that which he had constructed for the relics 
of bishop Babylas in the temple of Apollo at Daphne, a suburb of Antioch, 
the obvious suggestion 1s that Gorgonius had this inscription erected within 
this martyrium.? Certainly, there is nothing in the inscription itself to con- 
nect it to the Great Church in Anüoch rather than the martyrum at Daphne. 
Furthermore, the fact that the inscription should begin by attributing the 
construction of the relevant church to Constantus II is explicable in two 
different ways. First, since Gallus was only Caesar, the junior colleague of 
Constantius II, he would have automatcally attributed the leading role in 
any significant project to his senior colleague, regardless of Constantius' 
actual involvement. Second, it may well have been Constantius II. himself 
who originally conceived of the idea to build a martyrium for Babylas 
at Daphne and then have taken a close interest in it during most of the 


? Constantine I had created the ranks of count of the first, second or third grade. 
See Eus. VC 4.1.2. 

?5 [n general, see L. Di Segni, "The Involvement of Local, Municipal and Provincial 
Authorities in Urban Building in Late Anüque Palestine and Arabia", in J. Humphreys 
(ed.), The Roman and Byzantine .Near East III: Some Recent Archaeological Research. ( JRA 
Supplement 14: Ann Arbor, 1995), pp. 312-32, at 313. 

^ PIRE I, pp. 147-48, cing Athan. His. Ar. 22 (for his ütle as comes) and. Ef. ad 
jov. ad fin. (for his identity as a senior eunuch). 

5 Soz. HE 5.19.12-13. 
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construction phase. We do not know when the final transfer of the relics 
to the martyrium actually took place, but even if it was in 354, one may 
doubt whether such a project could have been initiated and brought to 
completion all within the brief reign of Gallus there. Since Antioch had 
been the principal residence of Constantius II for the period 337-50, 
during which time he had apparently initiated several other major projects 
also," it is more likely that the dedication of the martyrium under Gallus 
represented the completion of yet another part of Constantius! larger 
plan to beautify the city rather than a new project entirely of Gallus! own 
initiative. 

It is appropriate at this point to anticipate one more obvious objection 
to the interpretation offered above, that the inscription preserved by Malalas 
does not mention Babylas. One could argue that, while it is true that one 
might have preferred to read some reference to Babylas in the inscription 
had the church been deliberately built to house his remains from the start, 
it is important to point out that there is no good—contemporary—-evi- 
dence that this was in fact the case. The church may originally have been 
built simply to provide for the growing number of Christians at Daphne, 
or, more probably, to stake a Christian claim to part of a very attractive 
site, at which point the inscription was erected, and the relics of Babylas 
only translated there several months or years subsequently at a separate 
stage in the development of the site.? 'The dedication of the church and 
the translation there of the relics may have occurred at separate points 
during Gallus' brief reign, only for subsequent commentators to confuse 
the two and assume that they must have constituted one and the same 
event. However, it is most unlikely that the inscription under discussion 


?? Barnes (n. 11), pp. 219-20. 

? Jul. Or. 1.40d-41a. See Henck (n. 6), pp. 293-97. 

?» "'l'he sources are unclear as to whether the martyrium of Babylas was situated within 
a larger pagan temple-complex or merely adjacent to such. However, the comparison 
should be made to Constantius II's decision to donate part of the precinct of the impe- 
rial cult—the Caesarion—at Alexandria to Christians for the construction of a church 
there also. See Epiph. Haer. 69.2.3; Athan. Apol. ad Constant. 14-17. In general, see 
G. Fowden, "Bishops and Temples in the Eastern Roman Empire A.D. 320-435", 7 TAS 
29 (1978), pp. 53-78. The fact that there were other burials associated with the relics 
of Babylas by 362 when Julian had them removed from the site, proves not so much 
that the martyrium had been built in a traditional Christian cemetery, as that the cus- 
tom of depositio ad sanctos had attracted bunrials to the new martyrum dunng the inter- 
vening period of about ten years. 
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here really constituted the main dedicatory inscription of any building, 
despite what Malalas might seem to imply, since it does not contain the 
main elements which one would normally expect to find in such a dedi- 
cation. It does not name the building itself, contains no dating formula, 
does not preserve the formal titles of the relevant emperors or officials, 
and, most importantly in this case, does not name the bishop during whose 
office this project was finally completed, Flacillus (c. 330-41). It clearly con- 
stitutes a subordinate dedication commemorating the gift of something 
within the church rather than the church itself. As such, it may have 
adorned anything from a length of mosaic upon a floor or wall to a large 
piece of silver altarware. 

In conclusion, John Malalas does not preserve the dedicatory inscrip- 
tion from the Great Church of Antioch dedicated in 341, and there is no 
need to emend his transmitted text in order to force it to fit this inter- 
pretation. Instead, 1t was the praepositus sacri. cubiculi. Gorgonius who had 
these verses inscribed, probably on some gift which he made to the mar- 
tyrium of bishop Babylas, or the church that was transformed into such 
subsequently, sometime during Gallus Caesar's brief reign 351-54. 
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NITOR OMNIBUS UNUS? 
BEOBACHTUNGEN ZUR FARBGESTALTUNG 
IM ,MARTINELLUS* 
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ABSTRACT: Colour words are used frequently by pagan novelists as well as 
epic and lyric poets of the first and second century A.D. Yet they are almost 
avoided in biblical and early Christian literature. So we ask how colour words 
were used by later Christian authors usurping pagan literature more freely. 
In order to find an answer we concentrate on the so-called ,,Martinellus*, a 
corpus of hagiographical texts, mainly on the life of St Martin, written in 
prose and verse by Sulpicius Severus, Paulinus Petricordensis and Venantius 
Fortunatus. In spite of the close intertextual relationship between their works 
some differences become apparent. Severus 1s süll using colour words spar- 
ingly, whilst his successors get more and more accustomed to their use; espe- 
cially for the symbolic display of wealth, power and social presage and where 
the praetexts are missing like in the prologues and epilogues of the hagio- 
graphical epics. 


Die Regierungszeit des Commodus scheint wie für andere Gattungen antü- 
ker Kunst auch für die rómische Wandmalerei einen tiefen Einschnitt 
bedeutet zu haben.! Die Vielfalt der Farben verschwindet, und das ver- 
wendete Farbspektrum verschiebt sich zu dunkleren, blasseren Farben? 


! Mielsch, 2001, 101; 105. Die dreibándige Ausgabe der Sources Chrétiennes von 
Jacques Fontaine (1967-1969) enthált nur Vita und Briefe. Daher ist für die Martinsvita 
und die Dialoge des Sulpicius Severus die CSEL-Ausgabe von Karl Halm (Wien 1866, 
ND Hildesheim 1983) zugrundegelegt worden; auDerdem die freilich verbesserungswür- 
dige Ausgabe von M. Petschenig (1988), Paulinus v. Périgueux, De vita S. Martini. episcopi 
libri VI in: Poetae christiani minores CSEL 16/1, 1-190 sowie die an F. Leo (1881) 
orientierte zweisprachige Edition von S. Quesnel (1996), Venance Fortunat, Vie de Samt 
Martin (Euvres Tome IV, Texte établi e traduit par S.Q,, Paris. Mehrfach zitierte 
Sekundárliteratur wird im Literaturverzeichnis vollstándig angeführt und sonst in der 
Regel nur mit Verfassernamen, Erscheinungsjahr und Seitenzahl angegeben. 

? Mielsch, 2001, 105. 

* Mielsch, 2001, 110; 128. 
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Kónnte es — uf futura poesis — in der kaiserzeitlichen Literatur eine ver- 
gleichbare Entwicklung gegeben haben? Schon in den (neutestamentlichen) 
Anfángen christlicher Literatur wird Farbe auffálig sparsam verwendet,* 
und in der Zeit des Übergangs von der Antonine zu den Severern voll- 
zieht sich ein vergleichbar starker Bruch, wenn wir die Unterschiede der 
Farbgestaltung im heidnischen und christlichen Roman als Mafistab neh- 
men. In der Spátantike gewinnt die rómische Wandmalerei ihren alten 
Farbenreichtum scheinbar zurück,? und dieser Eindruck wird durch spát- 
anüke Kodexillustrationen, wie sie im Vergilius Vaticanus! vorliegen, und 
durch Mosaikdekorationen aus Ravenna? bestáügt. Kónnte also auch die 
rómische bzw. lateinische Literatur der Spátantike und des Frühmittelalters 
zu einer intensiveren und damit ihrer früheren verwandten Farbgestaltung 
zurückgefunden haben? Dieser Frage soll im folgenden an hagiographi- 
schen Erzáhltexten aus Prosa und Dichtung nachgegangen werden, welche 
im sogenannten ,Martinellus' vereinigt sind.? 


* A. Hermann, Arükel ,Farbe*, in: RAC 7, 1969, 358-447, 413 ,,Das NT verfáhrt mit 
der Verwendung von F. im Gegensatz zum AT auffállig sparsam, was weniger auf 
bewuBter Abwendung von der farbigen Welt als vielmehr auf dem Bedürfnis beruht, 
die Beurteilung der Dinge von der Unterwelt und dem Weltende her zu gewinnen.* 

* Vielberg, 2002, 108-121. 

? [n der reifkonstantinischen Zeit begegnen in der Farbskala nur gebrochene, über- 
wiegend rótliche und bráunliche Tóne, Mielsch, 2001, 129; im spáten vierten Jahrhundert 
beginnt sich das Bild zu àndern, ebenda 137. 

? Die farbigen Kodexillustrationen des um 400 entstandenen Vergilius Vaticanus sind 
teilweise reproduziert bei Wright, 1993, 5-74. Zur detaillierten Kolonierung Geyer, 1989, 
90. 

* Allerdings záhlen zu den grofen künstlerischen Neuerungen des sechsten Jahrhunderts 
auch die Farbreduktion und die Vorherrschaft des Goldgrundes in der Farbgebung in 
Ravenna, Brenk, 1977, 95. 

? Zum Kernbestand des im neunten Jahrhundert im Skriptorium des Martinsklosters 
in Tours entstandenen und die gesamte fránkische Überlieferung charakterisierenden 
Buchtypus ,Martinellus, der als mehr oder weniger abgeschlossenes hagiographisches 
Dossier dadurch ausgezeichnet ist, da zusammen mit Sulpicius Severus weitere Schriften 
zu Ehren des heiligen Marün, wie die metrischen Tituli des Martinsklosters, das Tri- 
nitátssymbolum, welches heute aus theologischen Gründen Hilarius von Poitiers zuge- 
schrieben wird, aber auch die Martinswerke von Venantius Fortunatus, Paulinus von 
Pénrgueux, Gregor von Tours oder Alkuin in einem Band enthált und damit wesent- 
lich umfangreicher ist als der móglicherweise von Gregor von Tours zusammengestellte 
,Urmartinellus, der neben Sulpicius Severus nur die Sylloge epigraphica, das Tri- 
nitátssymbolum und einige Kapitel aus Gregor von Tours umfaf)t, welche aber nicht 
unter dem Namen Gregors, sondern teilweise unter dem Namen von Gregors Quellen 
überliefert werden, vgl. im. Hinblick auf die Bearbeitungsstufen Quesnel, 1996, XXIV- 
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Wie der Anachoret Antonius, als sein Ruf bis an den Kaiserthron in 
Konstantinopel gedrungen ist, in der Auseinandersetzung mit den politi- 
schen GróBen seiner Zeit dargestellt wird, so muf sich der Mónchsbischof 
Martin von Tours im Umgang mit Machthabern im spátantiken Westreich 
wie den Kaisern Maximus!! oder Valenünian L7 bewáhren. In mancher 
Hinsicht und auch im Hinblick auf die Farbgestaltung aufschlufreich ist 
das Symposion, das Maximus wohl 385/386" vor der Verurteilung Priszillians 
zu Ehren Martins in Trier veranstaltete (Sulp. Sev. VM 20,3-7 — Paul. 
Petr. Mart. 3,65-134 — Ven. Fort. Mart. 2,58-114). Der Gast erwidert die 
ihm erwiesene Ehre nicht, sondern brüskiert seinen Gastgeber, indem er 
gegen das Gebot der Hóflichkeit verstóDt und die Trinkschale, nachdem 
er als erster getrunken hat, nicht dem Kaiser zurückgibt, sondern dem 
Presbyter an seiner Seite überreicht (Sulp. Sev. VM 20,6 sed Martinus ubi 
ebibit, pateram presbytero suo tradidit, nullum. scilicet. existimans digniorem, qui post se 
prior. biberet — Paul. Petr. Mart. 3,121-123 cum rex protenta. captaret pocula. dex- 
tra, / tradidit ille suo, fidei metitus honorem, / presbytero ^ Venant. Fort. Mart. 2,104- 
5 principe postposito partem libamimis smam/ presbitero. tribuit, sciens quod. digntor esset.). 
Wáhrend Sulpicius Severus die illustren Teilnehmer der Tafelrunde zum 
Teil sogar namentlich aufzáhlt, die gewif prunkvolle Ausstattung des Palastes 
und des Speisezimmers aber mit keiner Silbe erwáhnt und insbesondere 
auch keine Farbwórter gebraucht, nennt Paulinus, der Eigennamen auch 
aus metrischen Gründen zu vermeiden sucht, ^ die vornehme Gesellschaft 
nur summarisch (Paul. Petr. Mart. 3,71-72 adduntur lecti proceres. quos. regia 
tuxta/ culmina. vicini. splendor. conectit. honoris), beschreibt jedoch ausführlich den 
ausgesuchten Tafelluxus und die práchtige Ausstattung des Palastes.^ Dabei 
hebt er nicht nur mehrmals den überwáltgenden Glanz hervor, sondern 


XXXIV und zur Entstehungs- und Überlieferungsgeschichte zuletzt M. Hellmann, Die 
Auszeichnung der Textstruktur in einer biographischen Sammeledition der Karolingerzeit 
am Beispiel des ,Weissenburger Martünellus" in: D. Walz (Hrsg.), Lateinische Bwgraphie 
von der Antike bis in. die. Gegenwart, Scripturus vitam, Festgabe für W. Berschin, 2002, 243- 
262, 243. 

! Ath. VA 81, 85, 86. 

! Vgl. PLRE I Maximus 39; RE XIV 2546-55. Zu Widersprüchen in der Darstellung 
des Maximus vgl. Quesnel, 1996, 147, Anm. 39; 2, Anm. 11; 15. 

? Vgl. PLRE I Flavius Valentinianus 7; RE VIIA 2158-2204. Vgl. Sulp. Sev. dial. 
2,5,5-10; Paul. Petr. Mart. 4,292-344; Ven. Fort. Mart. 3,209-246. 

!^ Quesnel, 1996, 147, Anm. 39. Zum Symposion in Trier Roberts, 1995, 91-111 
und zum Martünsepos des Venantius Fortunatus allgemein ders., 2001, 257-285. 

^ Vermeulen, 1966, 64-67. 

I Vgl. Roberts, 1995, bes. 98-100. 
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wáhlt auch personifizierte Farbwórter, um seinem Leser die Pracht des 
hófischen Ambiente vor Augen zu führen. Es begegnen Attribute und 
Symbole kaiserlicher Macht wie auía (3,86) oder velorum mobile. claustrum 
(3,96), doch überwiegen Farbwórter zur Bezeichnung von kostbaren Stoffen? 
Edelmetallen" und Schmucksteinen.? Im Kontext des Symposions wird 
den TrinkgefáBen besondere Beachtung geschenkt und so der Blick des 
Lesers auf das anschlieBende Tun Martüns gelenkt: die Becher sind aus 
Kristall (3,99. erystalla capacia) und mit Gemmen, Bernstein und Gold ver- 
ziert (3,102-104). Der áuDere Glanz scheint Autor und Leser zu überwal- 
tigen (Paul. Petr. Mart. 3, 72 culmina vicini splendor. conectit honoris) und. wird 
doch überstrahlt vom Glanz des Herzens (Paul. Petr. Mart. 83 cordis splen- 
dor), der von dem Presbyter ausgeht, welchem Martin von Tours die 
Irnnkschale als erstem. überreicht hat. Er wird mit Moses verglichen, als 
er die Gesetzestafeln vom Sinai brachte (3,79-84): 


ad dextram regis sancto venerabilis ore 
consedit senior, qualis fna tura. reportans 
descendit. sacro montis de vertice Moyses, 


mutat: vultus nimio fulgore coruscans, 


cum faciem cordis splendor. depromeret. oris 
nec cohibere novam possent velamina lucem. 


Der Gegensatz vom áuDBeren Glanz hófischer Selbstdarstellung und inne- 
rem Glanz, der auf der christlichen Lebensweise des Presbyters beruht, 
durchzieht nicht nur die Darstellung des Festbanketts, sondern dient auch 
der abschlieBenden, durch antithetisch-parallel gesetzten Personifikanonen 
epigrammatisch zugespitzten Begründung der Handlung des Mónchsbischofs 
(3, 123-124): 


meritum cordis, non purpura regis 
vicit. praelatae cessit. diadema fidet. 





Der Sinn des Geschehens und seine Deutung liegen auf der Hand. 
Vergángliche Macht und überquellender Reichtum rangieren in der 
bischóflichen Hierarchie der Werte unter dem bleibenden Verdienst des 


|€ ostrum 3,78; 94; purpura 91; mollia puniceo . . . serica. fuco. 

LU 8,94 miscetur ostro mollitum in fila metallum; 97 cuncta nitent vario cultu sursum atque deor- 
sum, edita figmentis, sola. marmore, tecta metallis, 103. electri molis fulcum. discriminat aurum; 111 
inclusas auro glactes. 

15 3,102 pocula funduntur gemmis gemmisque bibuntur, 105 haec radiant gemmis, haec extant 
vascula signis. 
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Glaubens, und das ist es, was die symbolische Handlung den anwesenden 
Gásten und der Autor dem Leser seines hagiographischen Epos vor allem 
verdeutlicht.? Dabei werden glánzende Farben aber nicht wie in anderen 
kaiserzeitlhichen. und spátantiken Texten mit heidnischem Denken in 
Verbindung gebracht? und dadurch als etwas Fremdes dargestellt, sondern 
Kaiser wie Maximus und Valenünian II. bleiben, obschon das spátantike 
Hofzeremoniell auf die Reformen Diokletans zurückgeht? und so welt- 
liche und christliche Ordnung miteinander konkurrieren,? mit der Prachtent- 
faltung ihrer Hófe durchaus im christlichen Kontext. 

Der Konfhkt dieser Ordnungen wird auch von Venantius Fortunatus 
gestaltet, allerdings mit gróDerer Klarheit und einer práziseren Begrifflichkeit. 
Die iterierte epische. Formel principe postposito (Ven. Fort. Mart. 2,71; 104) 
verdeutlicht die Zurücksetzung des Maximus, und die Ursache des Rangstreits 
wird in dem Aufeinanderprallen von ordo caesareus (2,94) und ordo presbite- 
rali? (2,109) abstrakt ausgedrückt. Der gedanklichen Klarheit entspricht 
der übersichtliche Aufbau der Episode. Auf die Vorstellung der Gáste 


? Quesnel, 1996, 34, Anm. 19 deutet die Geste als symbolischen Ausdruck der 
Ablehnung einer Tischgemeinschaft des durch Verbrechen befleckten Usurpators nach 
1. Kor. 10,20 non potestis calicem Domini. bibere. et. calicem. daemoniorum. Diese Absicht mag 
natürlich mitschwingen, da der Bischof von Tours ebenso hartnáckig die communio mit 
seinen gallischen Mitbischófen verweigert, und diese Geste in der christlichen Literatur 
ófter begegnet, vgl. R. 1,19,3 und dazu Vielberg, 2000, 37. 

^? Materialpreisungen und Luxusschilderungen gibt es in der rómischen Philosophie 
und Kunsttheone nur als Kritik. Gleichwohl ist Glanz eines der wichügsten Merkmale 
statianischer ,Aesthetik', vgl. Cancik, 1965, 79, und das setzt sich in der spátantiken 
und byzantinischen Kunstgeschichte fort und spiegelt sich besonders in den ravennati- 
schen Mosaiken. 

? Alfoldi, 1980, 6-24, der freilich darauf hinweist, daB es sich hier nicht um eine 
plótzliche Neuerung handelt (3). Zu Prachtgewand, edelsteingeschmückten Schuhen und 
Diadem bes. 8, 16, 263ff. usw. 

^ Sprachlich wird die Opposition der Ordnungen in die paulinische Metapher (Róm 
8,5f; 9) von ,Geist/ und ,Fleisch' gefaft: Paul. Petr. Mart. 1,125; 208; 2,46; 206; 3,149; 
151; 202; 4,18; 308; 438; 602; 642; 645; 663; 5,77-80. 

^ Das Lemma fehlt in Georges, Forcellini und OLD. Vgl. ThLLX, 2 fasc. VIII 1192 
presbyteralis, -e a presbyter 2.4. ad presbyterum pertinens, sacerdotalis: Leo M. epist. 14,4 ne 
aut levitico aut — 1 honore aut episcopali excellentia quisquam idoneus aestimetur, qui 
eqs. (167,2 p. 12035. 

^* Die Episode làáft sich folgendermaBen gliedern: 1. Gastgeber und Gáste (2,58-71) 
2. Hófische Prachtentfaltung (2,72-93) 3. Bruch der hófischen Etikette durch den 
Monchsbischof (2, 94-105) 4. Reaktüonen bei den Anwesenden, im Palast und in der 
Stadt (2, 106-113) 5. Kurz- und langfristige Konsequenzen für das Verháltnis von Martin 
und Maximus (2,114-121). 
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(3,69-71), die sich wie die gallischen Bischófe (3,62) in Unterwürfigkeit 
gegenüber Maximus wechselseiüg übertreffen (3,72), folgt eine breit ange- 
legte Schilderung des aus aller Welt zusammentragenen Tafelluxus (2,72- 
73): Augusti obsequiis fremit undique concitus. orbis, / divitias. pariter producens. delicias- 
que... Dabei wird die redundante Fülle der Luxusgegenstánde durch acht 
Reihen dichtgedrángter Personifikationen nach Art des Paulinus von 
Petricordia ausgedrückt:? sieben Volker (2,74), die vier Himmelsrichtungen 
(2,75), sechs Winde (2,76), auf zwei Verse verteilt und durch redundant 
zusátzlich betont elf Flüsse (2,78-9), die drei Lebensbereiche Erde, Wasser 


und Himmel (2,79), welche auch in den Mosaiken spátantiker Domáànen 


6 


Weltordnung symbolisieren,? mit Mosaiken, Juwelen, Halbedelsteinen, 


Ziselierarbeiten und. Weihrauch fünf im hófischen Ambiente unverzicht- 
bare Luxusartikel (2,80) sowie dazugehórig, doch schon auf den symboh- 
schen Akt des Antrinkens vorausdeutend, acht Weine, von denen nur der 
Falerner als kampanisches Markenprodukt herausgehoben wird," wáhrend 
die übrigen metonymisch nach ihrem Herkunftslándern bzw. -regionen 
Gaza, Kreta, Samos, Zypern, Kolophon und Seraptis bezeichnet werden.^? 
Die Reihen erinnern an die Verstechnik des Vorgángers, neu ist die farb- 
liche Kombinatorik, die hier entsteht (2,82-92): 


Lucida perspicuis. certantia vina. lapillis, 
vix. discernendis. cristallina. pocula. potis. 
Inde calix nweus vanat per vina. colores, 
hinc. mentita. bibunt. patera. fucante Falerna. 
Hi. abacum picto bombinica flore decorant, 
Arle laborata et vel qualia pensat Arachne, 


5 Vgl. die gereihten Personifikationen Paul. Petr. Mart. 4,169 (6), 417 (6), 5,260 (5). 

?? Roberts, 1995, 101 unter Hinweis auf L.A. Schneider (1983), Die Dománe als Weltbid: 
Wirkungsstrukturen der. spátantken. Bildersprache, Wiesbaden, bes. 124-138 und 158-74. Dort 
heiüt es auf S. 158 ,Die Einteilung ,Wasser/Land' bzw. ,Wasser/Land/Luft' bezieht 
sich ebenfalls auf die Natur als Ganzes sowie auf ihre Ausbeutung —- Jagd als Bestandteil 
des Dománenwesens etwa in der gleichen Weise klassifiziert . . ."' 

? Marquardt, 1980, 2,459. 

? Roberts, 1995, 101. Marquardt, 1980, 457 zu Gaza; 456 zu Zypern; 455 zu Kreta; 
über àgyptischem Wein 457. Zu den Weinsorten vgl. auch Roberts, 1998, 103. Seraptis 
kónnte eine Verschreibung von Sarefia sein, da bei Sid. Apol. carm. 17,16 in einer áhn- 
lichen Zusammenstellung von Weinen (Falerner, Gaza, Chios) die Überlieferung zwi- 
schen sarepteno (T) und seraptano (C F) schwankt. Die auch an den Herkunftslándern des 
Weins erkennbare ,Internationalitàt! des hófischen Ambiente ist nach Schneider, 1983, 
162; 174 schon für die gallischen Domáànen des vierten Jahrhunderts charakteristisch, 
die zum vorherrschenden Modell hófischer Reprásentation wurden. 
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Sena. purpureis sternuntur. vellera. velis, 

Inhta blaita toris aurumque inlermicat. ostro 
Totaque permixtis radiant velamina. gemmis. 
Inde pari panier rutilant. aetate ministri, 

in cunctis varius habitus, nitor omnibus unus. 


Die statische Aufzáhlung von Luxusgegenstánden lóst sich vor dem geisti- 
gen Auge des Lesers auf in ein dynamisches Wechselspiel von Formen und 
Farben. Die verblümte Rede erschwert die inhaltliche Paraphrase: wie 
schimmernde Weine mit durchsichtigen Gemmen wetteifern und kristal- 
lene Becher mit den kaum von 1hnen zu unterscheidenden Getránken, wie 
ein schneeweiBer Pokal mit den Weinsorten seine Farben wechselt und aus 
falscher Schale vorgetàuschter Falerner getrunken wird; wie mit Blumen 
bemalte Seidentücher den Prunktisch schmücken, seidene Vliese mit Purpur- 
stoffen drapiert und schwarzer Purpur mit Schleifen durchwebt werden, 
und Gold durch Purpur schimmert; wie Vorhánge überall mit Gemmen 
besetzt strahlen und Diener gleichen Alters in gleicher Weise goldig schim- 
mern, wie, trotz verschiedener Kleidung, aber vor allem derselbe Glanz 
ausgeht. Sulpicius Severus hatte auf die Beschreibung des Palastes und sei- 
nes IÍnterieurs verzichtet, Paulinus von Petricordia die festliche Szenerie 
beschrieben und in seiner Ekphrasis unbekümmert Farbtupfer gesetzt. 
Venantius Fortunatus wáhlt einen dritten Weg und überláfit es der Phantasie 
des Lesers, aus eher punktuell Farbe, Licht und Glanz evozierenden Wórtern 
ein farbiges Gesamtbild zu entwerfen. Erst am Ende verdichtet er die ver- 
streuten Farbeinsprengsel zu dem kaiserlichen Statussymbol roten (bezie- 
hungsweise schwarzen) Purpurs und weist damit sowohl auf die Schamróte 
der Hóflinge (2, 113 erubuitque) als auch auf die zu erwartende Zornesróte 
des Kaisers Maximus voraus. 

DaB sich textliche Beziehungen im ,Martinellus! nicht immer geradlinig 
entwickeln, verdeutlicht auch eine Episode aus dem Hofleben, die sich wáh- 
rend desselben Besuchs in Trier ereignet. Die Kaiserin salbt dem Bischof 
nach biblischem Vorbild? die Füfe und bewirtet ihn anschlieBend bei 
Tisch (Sulp. Sev. dial. 2,0,2-6; Paul. Petr. Mart. 4,372-397; Ven. Fort. Mart. 
3,247-268).? Ihre darin zum Ausdruck kommende Bescheidenheit kom- 
mentert Sulpicius Severus mit der Bemerkung ^on illa opes regni, non imper 
dignitatem, non. diadema, non purpura cogitabat (2,6,4) und bietet, indem er den 


? Luk 7, 36-50. 
3 Vgl. Fontaine, 1975, 120; Quesnel, 1996, 147 Anm. 40 unter Hinweis auf Joh. 
12,253. 
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kaiserlichen. Purpur erwáhnt, einen. Anknüpfungspunkt zur farblichen 
Ausgestaltung der Szene. Paulinus von Petricordia folgt ihm darin und lobt 
die Kaiserin in einem durch o felix eingeleiteten Makarismos nicht nur des- 
wegen, weil sie, dem auch von Radegunde?! bevorzugten Leitbild der regina 
ancilla entsprechend, lieber dem Bischof von Tours dienen als auf der gan- 
zen Welt berühmt sein wollte, sondern auch mit Edelsteinen besetzte 
Diademe und mit Gold durchwirkte Purpurgewánder ihr Wesen nicht 
veránderten (non tbi siderets radiantia. tempora. gemmis/ mutavere animum rutilisque 
rigentia. filis/ serica. contextoque aurum pretiosius ostro 4,388-90). Diese Farbeffekte 
hinterlassen im. Martinsepos des Venantius Fortunatus keine Spuren, wohl 
aber kónnen wir in der Abfolge der Partizipien anieponens (Sulp. Sev. dial. 
2,0,6), anteferens (Paul. Petr. Mart. 4,385) und praeponens (Ven. Fort. Mart. 
3,264), mit denen der Kaiserin jeweils unterstellt wird, sie habe der himm- 
lschen den Vorzug vor der irdischen Ordnung gegeben, ein Echo der 
jeweiligen Vorgánger vernehmen. 

Literarische Fernbeziehungen entwickeln sich auch aus dem vorletzten 
einer Reihe von vier Apophthegmata, welche Weisheit und Witz des Bischofs 
von Tours verdeutlichen. Der Anblick einer Wiese inspiriert den Mónchs- 
bischof zu einer Parabel über das Wesen weiblicher Sexualitát." Ein von 
Rindern abgeweidetes Stück der Wiese symbolisiere die Ehe, ein anderes 
Flurstück, dessen Erde Schweine aufgewühlt hátten, den Ehebruch. Der 
unberührte Teil der Wiese, der von bunten Blumen bedeckt sei, aber sei 


ein Sinnbild der Jungfràulichkeit. (2,10,4): 


Ceterum illa portio, quae nullam sensit iniuriam, gloriam virginitatis ostendit: herbis fecunda 
luxuriat, foeni in ea fructus exuberat et. ultra omnem speciem. distincta floribus quasi gem- 
mis micantibus ornata. radiat. 


Paulinus von Petricordia und Venantius Fortunatus folgen ihrer Vorlage 
darin, daB sie den Begriff zmago (Sulp. Sev. dial. 2,10,4 — Paul. Mart. 4,589 
— Ven. Fort. Mart. 3,385) aufgreifen, auf diese Weise unterstreichen, daf 
es sich bei den drei Landschaftsformen um Bildsymbole handelt, und die 
drei mit ihnen abgegrenzten Formen weiblichen Sexualverhaltens gleicher- 
mafen in ein hierarchisches Verháltnis zueinander setzen. Doch unterschei- 


?' George, 1992, 30-31. 

? Mánner werden im vierten Apophthegma (Sulp. Sev. dizl. 2, 11) angesprochen. Es 
handelt von einem verheirateten Mónch, der sein Keuschheitsgelübde bricht, und Marüns 
Kommentar dazu. 
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den sich die Martinsepen darin, wie es im einzelnen geschieht. Venantius 
Fortunatus, der den /locus amoenus kennt (4,2-4), begnügt sich in seiner knap- 
pen Wiedergabe der Parabel im Hinblick auf ihre sprachliche Kolorierung 
mit den Fárbwórtern v»ía, ostrum und gemma und wird nur bei der Her- 
ausarbeitung der Dreizahl ausführlicher, indem er das Zahlwort durch 
Trikola, die mit Anaphern, Parallelismen und Homóoteleuta rhetorisch 
auffálhg gestaltet sind, 1m Versbau sichtbar macht und es erst nach dieser 
Vorbereitung des Lesers mit einem Polyptoton doppelt benennt (3,380-2): 


Pars pastus, pars fossus erat, pars floreus agger, 
Sed sue confossus, bove pastus, flore comatus, 
conparat ergo tribus sanctus tria nomina rebus. 


Im Gegensatz dazu beansprucht die Wiedergabe der Parabel bei Paulinus 
von Petricordia durch einen umfangreichen Exkurs zur Blumenwiese, wel- 
cher sich am Ende zu einem locus amoenus ausweitet, in dem mit Auge, 
Ohr und Nase synásthetisch verschiedene Sinne des Lesers angesprochen 
werden,? nicht nur einen weit gróferen Raum. Es ist auch nicht die Zahl, 
sondern die Farbe, mit der die Lebensformen sowohl unterschieden als 
auch zugleich bewertet werden. Paulinus von Petricordia grenzt die 
Teilbereiche nicht nur deutlich. voneinander ab, indem er ac pars bzw. 
ala eliptisch an den Anfang des betreffenden Abschnitts und Verses setzt 
(4,541 at parte ex alia; 545 ast aliam; 554 partem aliam), sondern markiert und 
hierarchisiert sie auch, indem er ihnen jeweils wachsende Ráume und den 
Ráumen ihre natürliche Farbe zuweist. Die Wiese, auf der Schweine gewühlt 
haben, ist schwarz (4,544 nugrantia dorsa), die Rinderweide grün (4,553 vtr- 
dantia germina), und die unberührte Flur ein bunter Teppich von roten, wei- 
Den und gelben Blumen (4,558-565): 


Insuper innumeri per plana 1acentia. flores 
Duistincta. insertis pingebant. aequora. gemmis. 
Hos roseo inficiens tingebat. purpura. fuco, 
ast alii niveo insignes candore. nilebant, 

inter quos crocets. distinguens gramina. signis 
aurea flavorum rutilabat gratia. florum. 
Curvant purpureae gemmantia. germina. guíitae 
Flectebantique herbas umentis sucina. roris. 


3 Allgemein P. HaB (1998), Der locus amoenus :in der antiken Literatur: Qu Theorie und 
Geschichte eines. literarischen Moti»s, Bamberg (Diss. Erlangen). 
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Es scheint, als ob Paulinus mit ásthetischen Wertungen verknüpfte Ordnungs- 
kategorien aus der unbelebten Natur auf das menschliche Sexualleben 
übertragen habe, um seine Rezipienten durch Lenkung ihres ásthetischen 
Empfindens zu einer konformen ethischen Bewertung der verschiedenen 
Lebensformen zu veranlassen und dadurch ihre christliche Identitát zu 
bestárken. Diese Absicht des Hagiographen kónnte auch darin zum Ausdruck 
kommen, daB er den Mónchsbischof bei der Auflósung der Parabel, ohne 
daB eine der Vorlagen einen Anhaltspunkt dafür bóte, zur exakten Be- 
schreibung des Keuschheitsideals in doppelter Weise auf die Farbsymbolik 
zurückgreifen láBt: die Metapher des flos pudoris? (4, 591) wird begleitet 
von der Vorstellung der Schamróte (4,586-87 vel virginibus, quae corpora 
Christo/ sancta vovent rosei gemmis ornata pudoris). 

Wie Athanasius in ausgewáhlten Abschnitten der Antoniusvita dargestellt 
hatte, welche Kámpfe der Wüstenheilige gegen Dámonen zu bestehen 
hatte, so schildert Sulpicius Severus in einem geschlossenen Abschnitt der 
Martünsvita vergleichbare Auseinandersetzungen des Mónchsbischofs.?' Die 
Schilderung beginnt mit einleitenden Bemerkungen darüber, in wie vielfál- 
tiger Weise der Mónchsbischof von diabolischen Máchten versucht wurde, ?? 
und verengt sich dann auf zwei exemplarische Entlarvungsgeschichten, die 
nur von einem millienaristschen. Exkurs zu den falschen Propheten Elias . 
und Johannes? unterbrochen werden. In der ersten Entlarvungsgeschichte 
wird dem Mónch Anatolius, der ein Prophet zu sein und eine privilegierte 
Beziehung zum Góttlichen zu haben behauptet, von Martins Schüler Clarus 
seine Maske entrissen.? In der zweiten wird der Teufel selbst entlarvt, der 
in Christusgestalt in der Zelle des Mónchsbischofs erschienen war." Die 


** Zu zugrundeliegenden Metaphern wie ,Blüte der Jugend' (/l. 13,484) vgl. Maurach, 
G. (1995), Lateinische Dichtersprache, Darmstadt, 126. 

5 Vgl dazu E. Vaubel (1969), Pudor, Verecundia, Reverentia. Untersuchungen zur Psychologie 
von Scham und Ehrfurcht bei den Rómern bis Augustin, Diss. Münster. Zur Entwicklung der 
Sexualmoral in der Spátantike das die Diskussion bestimmende Werk von P. Brown 
(1994). Die Keuschheit der Engel. Sexuelle Entsagung, Askese und Korperlichkeit im frühen. Christentum, 
München. 

3? Athan. VA 5-6; 8-10; 12-13; 51-54. 

3 Sulp. Sev. VM 22-24. 

3? Sulp. Sev. VM 22,1 frequenter autem. diabolus, dum mille nocendi. artibus sanctum. virum 
conabatur inludere, visibilem se ei formis. diwersissimis ingerebat. Dazu gehóren Juppiter, Merkur, 
Venus und Minerva. 

? VM 24,1-3. 

9$ VM 23,1-11. 

*" VM 24,4-8. 
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Entlarvung erfolgt jeweils in mehreren Schritten, da der falsche Prophet 
ebenso wie der vorgebliche Christus auf der Richügkeit ihrer Identtát 
beharren. Beide versuchen ihre vorgetáuschte Identitát durch áuDere 
Kennzeichen und insbesondere farbige Kleidungsstücke unter Beweis zu 
stellen, ihre sigma bzw. :ndicia? werden allerdings in beiden Berichten als 
unzureichende Beweismittel eingestuft. 

Der zweite Bericht von der falschen Parusie 1st von besonderer Bedeutung. 
Der Teufel erscheint in der Aufmachung der spátantiken Kaiser. Der 
Kaiserornat war wie das Hofzeremoniell unter den Severern aus dem Orient 
übernommen worden.*^ Das edelsteinbesetzte Diadem, das Valentinian I 
und Maximus tragen,? war Zeichen der Kaiserwürde geworden (Sulp. Sev. 
VM 24,4): 


JNon praetereundem. autem. videtur, quanta Martinum sub. isdem. diebus diabolus arte temp- 
laver. quodam enim die praemissa. prece et. circumtectus ipse. luce. purpurea, quo. facilius 
clantate adsumpti fulgoris inluderet, veste etiam regia. indutus, diademate ex gemmis. auro- 
que redimitus, calceis auro. inlifis, sereno. ore, laeta facie, ut. nihil minus quam. diabolus 
putaretur, oranti in. cellula. adstitit. 





Mit kóniglicher Tracht, edelstein- und goldgeschmücktem Diadem und gol- 
denen Schuhwerk sind im Ursprungstext alle für das Imperatorenkleid 
wesentlichen Merkmale versammelt, und diese Merkmale kehren auch bei 
den Nachfolgern wieder, wenn auch in anderer Reihenfolge und auf unter- 
schiedlich viele Verse verteilt. Paulinus von Petricordia begnügt sich mit 
drei Versen (3,374-76): 


*? VM 23,5 signum; 24,8 indubia indicia; 24,7. crucis stigmata. 

35 Ouesnel, 1996, 137, Anm. 47 zu S. 41: «Sulpice Sévére revétait ce faux Christus 
imperator du costume d'apparat des empereurs du Bas Empire». 

** Quesnel, 1996, ebenda. Vgl dazu auch R. Delbrueck (1932), Der spátantike 
Kaiserornat, in: Die Anüke 8, 1932, 1-32, 7ff. 

5$ Fontaine, 1969, Bd. III, 1026, Anm. 2; Quesnel, 1996, ebenda unter Hinweis auf 
Amm. 15,8 und Corip. just. 2,100-125. 

*€ Doch dabei darf ich nicht davon schweigen, wie Martinus um diese Zeit von des 
Teufels List versucht wurde. Eines Tages stand er in seiner Zelle, wáhrend Martin 
betete. Purpurnes Licht warf er voraus und war auch selbst ganz davon eingehüllt. Mit 
erborgtem Licht hoffte er, Martin leichter verführen zu kónnen. Er trug ein Kónigskleid 
und ein gemmenverziertes goldenes Diadem. Seine Schuhe waren golddurchwirkt. Sein 
Mund láchelte, und sein Antlitz war freundlich — so mochte man in ihm alles andere 
als den Teufel vermuten.* (Übers. nach: Frühes Mónchtum im Abendland, 2. Bd. 
Fingeleitet, übersetzt und erklárt von K. S. Frank, Zürich, 1975, 48-49). 
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et quamvis ostro radians gemmisque coruscans 


subdideris rutilum. plantis mendacibus aurum 


insimulans verum falso diademate regem. 
Venantius Fortunatus bringt es auf acht (2,285-292): 


constitit. ante oculos deformis forma rebellis, 
sulphurea sub luce micans, radiatilis umbra, 
lumine. mentito tenebrosus et atra. vorago, 
fulgidus exuviis, regal: veste. satelles, 

tectus. bratteolis, vacuo diademate pulcher, 
ordine gemmarum numerosa luce coruscus, 
falsa veste potens, cui calceus inlitus auro 
laetior et tumido 1actans se pompa. triumpho. 





Mit Purpurkleid, edelstein- und goldgeschmücktem Diadem und goldenen 
Schuhen sind die Ursprungselemente und damit auch die von Merowinger- 
und Frankenkónigen bevorzugten Herrschaftsfarben vorhanden.*? Aber die 
Elemente werden verdoppelt (vestis 2,288; 291), die Herrschafts- und 
Farbattribute erweitert (2,292 tumido . . . bompa triumpho, 2,289 tectus bratteolis), 
wodurch in der Phantasie des Lesers der für ravennatische Mosaike des 
sechsten Jahrhunderts charakterisüsche ,Goldgrund* entsteht? und schlie8- 
lich mit dem dynamischen Wechselspiel von Hell und Dunkel, Licht und 


*' Die Übers. setzt mit der Anrede Vers 372 ein: 
"Nicht durchdringst du mit garstiger Dunkelheit den reinen Sinn/ 
noch verschlieDen von Nebeln geworfene Schatten die wahre Sonne;/ 
und obschon du, von Purpur strahlend und von Edelsteinen schimmernd,/ 
den trügerischen Fufisohlen rótliches Gold unterlegt hast,/ 
mit falschem Diadem vorspiegelnd den wahren Kónig/.. .* 
*6 ,LS trat vor seine Augen der in seiner Gestalt ungestalte Rebell,/ 
in schwefelgelbem Lichte blitzend, eine strahlende Erscheinung,/ 
von trügerischem Lichte dunkel, schwarzer Abgrund,/ 
von Beutestücken glánzender, kóniglich gewandeter Gesell,/ 
von Goldbláttchen bedeckt, mit eitlem Diadem geschmückt,/ 
mit gereihten Edelsteinen in gebrochenem Licht funkelnd,/ 
machtvoll in falschem Kleid, den Schuh mit Gold überzogen,/ 
überschwánglich stolz und sich des Pomps rühmend in überheblichem Triumph./* 
9 Hermann, 1969, 420 ,Dominante Herrscher —- F. bleibt der Purpur; so heifit es 
von Chlodwig, daB er sogleich nach Empfang der Ernennungsurkunde den Purpurrock 
anzog (Greg. Tur. 2,38 . . .): [gitur ab Anastasio imperatore codecillos de cosolato accepit, et in. basi- 
lica beati. Martini. tunica. blatiea indutus et. clamide, inponens vertice diademam. 
? Brenk, 1977, 95 und 96; zur Vorherrschaft des Goldgrundes in der Farbgebung 
im frühen sechsten Jahrhundert. 
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Schatten?! sprachliche Wirkungen erzielt werden, welche die verwirrenden 
,Lichteffekte! auf den ravennatischen Mosaiken nachahmen mochten. Die 
Gegensátze von Hell — Dunkel, Tag — Nacht scheinen am Ende wieder auf? 
und dienen damit wie die Gegensatzfarben albus bzw. candidus und niger? 
in der Clarusepisode als kompositorische Klammer (2,254-256 und 274): 


communis el tunicam ostentat iactantior albam 
qua vacue tumidus falso umbrabatur honore, 
candidus exuvuüs, sed nigri. daemonis. arte. 
Sram 

tegmina. falsiloqui vanescunt. alba. migelli. 


Es scheint, als habe Fortunatus die von seinen Vorgàngern gebotenen 
Móglichkeiten nicht nur für kompositorische Zwecke genutzt, sondern auch 
in der Absicht, um mit sprachlichen Mitteln in der Phantasie der Rezepienten 
raffinierte Licht- und Farbeffekte zu erzeugen, wie sie für die zeitgenóssi- 
sche Mosaikkunst und (Buch)malerei kennzeichnend waren. 

In einem Punkt freilich, der hier entscheidend ist, bleibt Fortunatus sei- 
nen Vorlagen nicht nur treu, sondern übertnfft sie noch durch Prázision 
seiner Quellenzitate: dabei náàmlich, welche neutestamentlichen MaBstábe 
zur Bewertung des falschen Christus und seiner Statussymbole angelegt 
werden. Schon in der Entlarvungsgeschichte des Severus hatte der Teufel 
auf seiner falschen Identitát insistert (Sulp. Sev. VM 24,5-6): 


cumque Martinus primo aspectu etus. fuisset. hebetatus, diu. multum. silentium ambo. tenue- 
runt. tum prior diabolus: ,agnosce5 inquit, , Martine, quem. cernis: Christus ego. sum: des- 
censurus ad lerram prius me manifestare tbi volui. ad haec cum. Martinus. lacere. nec 
quidquam responsi referret, iterare ausus est. diabolus professionis audaciam. , Martine, quid 
dubitas credere, cum videas? Christus ego. sum. 


?! Ven. Fort. Mart. 2,287 atra; 2, 288 fuülgidus; 2,286 sulphurea sub luce; 2,290 numerosa 
luce, 2,286 radiatilis umbra. 

? Ven. Fort. Mart. 2,354. 

55 Radke, G. (1936), Die Bedeutung der weifen und der schwarzen Farbe im Kult 
und Brauch der Griechen und Rómer, Jena. 

** Brenk, 1977, 118 (Verfasser H. Brandenburg): ,,Es sind vor allem die ráumliche 
Gestaltung der Bilder, die organische Licht- und Schattenführung, die den Gestalten 
kórperliches Volumen geben . . .* Zu sorgfáltig abgestufter Farbnuancierung im Vergilius 
Vaticanus und der Wiedergabe von Glanzlichtern z.B. auf den Gewándern vgl. Geyer, 
1989, 90 sowie Wright, 1993, 37, 40, 84. 

5 ,Beim ersten Anblick war Martinus überrascht. Geraume Zeit hindurch schwie- 
gen beide. Dann begann der Teufel: ,, Martinus, erkenne den, den du siehst; ich bin 
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Der Angesprochene ist anfangs wie betáubt und durchschaut sein Gegenüber 
erst, als er sich an das Schniftwort Act. 1,10-11 erinnert: 


ecce duo viri adstiterunt iuxta illos €...» qui et dixerunt: Viri Gahlaei, quid statis asfi- 
centes in. caelum? Hic jesus, qui adsumptus est a. vobis in. caelum, sic veniet. quemadmo- 
dum vidistis eum. euntem in. caelum. 


Der Mónchsbischof wendet das Wort aus der Apostelgeschichte in doppel- 
ter Weise auf seine Situation an: negativ, indem er herausstellt, non se. . . Iesus 
Dominus purpuratum nec. diademate. renidentem. venturum. esse. praedixit (VM. 24,7) 
und positiv, indem er nur die Kreuzeszeichen (crucis stigmata) als Erkennungs- 
merkmal gelten làBt (VM 24,7 ego Christum misi in eo. habitu. formaque qua 
passus est, nisi crucis. stigmaía  praeferentem. venisse non. credam). Darauf lóst sich 
der Teufel wie in unzáhligen Moónchsgeschichten des vierten Jahrhunderts 
in Luft auf (ut fumus evanuii) und zurück bleibt nur ein unertrághcher Gestank 
(VM 24,8 et cellulam tanto foetore conplewt, ut indubia indicia. relinqueret. diabolum 
se fuisse)."o 

An der Entlarvung halten beide Epiker fest, allerdings mit bezeichnen- 
den Unterschieden. Durch die literarische Form der Apostrophe des Teufels 
und der sich anschlieBenden Invektive geht Paulinus von Petricordia in 
fünf Versen (3,403-407) über den Akt der Entlarvung hinweg, ohne die 
Bibel als Erkenntnisinstrument zu erwáhnen. Venantius Fortunatus dage- 
gen zerdehnt das auf zwei Sátze beschránkte Wort des Mónchsbischofs in 
einer flammenden Scheltrede von 27 Versen, die das Schriftwort Act. 1,10 
mit der in hexametrischer Dichtung erreichbaren und bis zu. wórtlichen 
Anklàángen gehenden Genauigkeit wiedergibt (Ven. Fort. Mart. 2,327-328): 


Christus. Da ich wieder zur Erde herabsteigen will, wollte ich mich dir zuerst offenbaren*. 
Da Martinus auf diese Worte hin schwieg und nichts antwortete, ging der Teufel daran, 
seine kühne Behauptung zu wiederholen: ,, Marünus, was zógerst du? Glaube, da du es 
ja siehst! Ich bin Christus!" (Übers. nach: Frühes Mónchtum im Abendland, 2. Bd. 
Eingeleitet, übersetzt und erklárt von K.S. Frank, Zürich, 1975, 48-49). 

** Dólger, F;J. (1918), Die Sonne der Gerechtigkeit und der Schwarze (Liturgiewissenschaftliche 
Forschungen 2), Münster i. W., ND mit Nachtrágen Münster 1. W. 1971 (Liturgiewissen- 
schafthche Quellen und Forschung); Habermehl, 1992, 130ff. Coreze, C. (1976), Artikel 
Geister (Dàmonen), RAC 9, 1976, 546-78; 585-98; 615-25; B. Studer, Zu einer 
Teufelserscheinung in der Vita Martini des Sulpicius Severus, in: Oeckumene, Univ. di 
Catania, 1964, 351-404. 
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cum Galileis tum. spectantibus angelus adstans 
sic ait. altithronum. rediturum. qualiter iret. 


Der Epilog des dritten Buchs, der bei den Vorgángern Sulpicius Severus 
und Paulinus Petricordensis keine in sich geschlossene Vorlage aufweist, 
besteht aus einem Panegyricus auf Martin. Das Lob des Mónchsbischofs 
beruht auf drei Visionen, welche sich an zwei Apostrophen der Augen 
Martins (Ven. Fort. Mart. 3,510-519, 3,455-456; 509) und videre als Verb 
des geistigen Schauens (3,476) anschlieBen. Im ersten Visionsbencht heifit 
es, Martin habe nicht nur Thecla, Agnes und Maria, sondern auch den 
himmlischen Bráutigam mit eigenen Augen gesehen, wobei das empha- 
tisch-anaphorische vidis! am Zeilenanfang (3,460-61) Autopsie ausdrückt. 
In der zweiten Vision erscheinen die Apostelfürsten Petrus und Paulus 
gerade auch in ihren himmlischen Funktionen als principes und consules (Ven. 
Fort. Mart. 3,476-508). In der dritten sind es die Tore Sions, deren Schónheit 
wieder mit klingenden, teilweise seltenen griechischen Wórtern beschrieben 
wird (Ven. Fort. Mart. 3,510-519) und die sich in den Himmel óffnen 
(Ven. Fort. Mart. 3,5,17-18)? Das Buch schlieBt mit einer Bitte an den 
dort befindlichen Mónchsbischof, dem Sünder zu verzeihen (3,5,25), wobei 
auch Martin als senator (Ven. Fort. Mart. 3,522) apostrophiert wird, wel- 
cher unter den adligen Patrziern und Konsuln dem himmlischen Kónig 
am náchsten weilt (Ven. Fort. Mart. 3,521-522).? 


7 H. Conzelmann, Die Afostelgeschichte, ''übingen 1972 (2. verb. Auflage) (Handbuch 
zum NT 7), 27 zu Act. 1,10; E. Haenchen, De Afostelgeschichte, Gótüngen 1956, 119ff. 
zu Act. 1,10; G. Schiller, De Afostelgeschichte des Lukas, Berlin. 1983 (Theologischer 
Handkommentar zum NT V), 73 zu Act. 1,10. Die vorstehenden Kommentare sind zu 
unserer Frage wenig ergiebig im Vergleich zu J. Jervel, Die. Apostelgeschichte, übers. und 
erkl. v. J.J., Gótangen 1998 (Kritisch-exegeüscher Kommentar über das Neue Testament, 
3. Band, 17. Auflage), S. 117 zu VV 10-11: ,,Er kommt aber genau in derselben Weise 
zurück, in der er entrückt wurde, so wie sie es selbst gesehen haben, LK 21,27, vgl. 
Dan 7,13; Mk 13,26; 14,52; ApK 1,7." 

3 Ouesnel, 1996, 76 bemerkt, die Offnung in den Himmel als Aufenthaltsort der 
Gerechten ersetze die millennarisüsche Prophetie, welche den zweiten Martinsdialog 
beende (dial. 2,14,1-5). Martin kündigt dort das Kommen Neros und des Antichrists an, 
das dem Ende der Zeiten vorausgeht. 

?*? Ammerbauer, 1966, 105 gibt eine unverstándliche Paraphrase von fatricits mixtus 
generosis consulibusque: ,junter den Patriarchen, die hier Fortunat Konsul nennt." Das ange- 
hángte -que ist danach funktionslos, obschon es faíriz, doch wohl die Patrizier (als 
Ehrentitel und Rang), und consules parataktüisch verknüpft. 
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Die Vision von Sion, das Sulpicius Severus in Visionen Martins nie 
erwáhnt, und die des himmlischen Bráutigams besitzen im Unterschied zu 
der von Thecla, Agnes und Maria, aber auch von Petrus und Paulus keine 
Vorlage im ,Martinellus*,? und gerade hier erlaubt sich Venantus Fortunatus 
eine ungewóhnlich intensive Kolorierung. Die Himmelspforten sind mit 
Goldpláttchen belegt und funkeln von farbigen Edelsteinen (3,512-14): 


gemmarum vario. redimitas. lumine. valvas, 
sculbtas bratteolis, inscriptas arte. zmaragdis, 
chrysolitis rutilas, ntveas. stellantibus. albis. 


Biblische Wurzeln hat auch die Vision des himmlischen Bráutigams. Die 
aus dem Hohen Lied bekannte Brautmystik?! kehrt in der christlichen 
Literatur besonders seit Origenes wieder, der als Vater der individualisü- 
schen Brautmysük gilt Die Braut Christi ist nach ihm nicht nur die 
gesamte Kirche, sondern auch die einzelne anzma ecclesiastica? Vergleichbare 
Vorstellungen begegnen auch bei den lateinischen Kirchenvátern Tertullian, 
Hieronymus und Ambrosius In dem Epithalamium auf Sigibert und 
Brunhild, das ihn im ganzen Frankenreich bekannt machte, hatte Venantius 
Fortunatus die Braut nicht nur mit Veilchen und Rosen aus der Hand von 
Venus bedacht, sondern auch in ihrer Schónheit mit Gold und Kristall, 
Perlen und Edelsteinen verglichen,?' und in dem Gedicht de virginitate den 
Schmuck der Jungfrau, die den Platz neben dem himmlischen Bráutigam 
im Thalamus einnehmen wird, eingehend beschrieben (carm. 8,4,263-279).5 
Mit dem aus sákularer und geistlicher Poesie geláufigen Vokabular, das auf 
eine prunkvolle Ausgestaltung durch Lichtund Farbeffekte zielt, wird auch 
der himmlische Bráutigam dargestellt (Ven. Fort. Mart. 3,460-474): 


$9 Sulp. Sev. dial. 2,13,5-6 dicam, inquit, vobis, sed vos nulli quaeso. dicatis: Agnes, Thecla et 
Mania mecum fuerunt: referebat autem. nobis vultum adque habitum singularum. nec vero illo tantum 
die, sed frequenter se ab eis confessus est visilari:. Petrum. etiam et. Paulum. Apostolos videri a. se. sae- 
pius non negavit. 

9! Paul. 2 Cor. 11,2; Ephes. 5,23; Cant. 4,7; Ps. 45(44), 14 und dazu Ammerbauer, 
1966, 103, Anm. 3; E. Otto (2000), Artikel ,Hohes Lzed* 5, in RGG* 3,1840; J. Schmid 
(1954), Artikel ,Brautschaft, heilige, in RAC 2, 528-564; 558ff. 

9? Orig. ; Cant. hom. 1,10,41,12 f. Baehr. 

$$ Schmid, 1954, 558. 

9* 'l'ert. resur. 63; anim. 41,4; Hieron. epist. 22,25 (ed. Labourt t. 1, p. 136). 

$ George, 1992, 4. 

$9 Ven. Fort. carm. 6,1,60-61. Vgl. auch den Anfang 6,1,2 picturato. gramine. 

9? Ven. Fort. carm. 6,1,108; 110. 

$$ Ammerbauer, 1966, 102. 
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vidisti. lemplum domini diademate. fültum, 

vidisti thalamum sponsi suber omnia. pulchri, 
compositum gemmis auroque ostroque decorum. 
qualis aspis erat. pedibus laterique topazus? 

qui digitis anuli viridi fulgore venusti? 

quales armillae dextrae ardescente. hyacintho? 
quanto zona di lapidum radiabat honore? 
cycladis aut. qualis cataclyzis. effora. rasis? 

quae palla ex humeris mixto chrysoprase. berillis? 
quodve monile decens. collo rutilabat 1n. illo? 
forsan erat. miveis amethistina vitia. cafnllis, 
sculptilis inpressis et. auribus alba. sigillis, 
luminis ac varios spargens diadema. vtrores? 
quae frons, ora, oculi, facts, gena, pes, manus, uina. 
unde repercussis florebant gramina gemmis? 


Mit der Schilderung des mit Gemmen, Gold und Purpur geschmückten 
Brautgemachs tritt der Bráutigam ins Blickfeld. Der Blick des Betrachters 
wandert von den Füfen (3,463) aufwárts bis zum mit weiBem Haar bedeck- 


ten 


Kopf (3,470), und wohin er auch fállt, werden Schmuck- und 


Kleidungsstücke sichtbar: Ringe, Armreifen, Gürtel, Rundrock, Mantel, 
Halsband und Kopfbinde, und diese Schmuck- und Kleidungsstücke sind 
besetzt mit Edelsteinen, die nicht in allen Farben," sondern hauptsáchlich 
in Grün- und Blauschatterungen funkeln, welche an das Presbyterium von 
San Vitale in Ravenna erinnern: grüner Jaspis (3,463), überwiegend grüner 


69 


70 


71 


»Du hast den Tempel des Herrn gesehen, durch ein Diadem erhóht,/ 

Du hast des Bráutigams Gemach gesehen, der schóner ist als alle,/ 

aus Gemmen gefertigt, von Gold geschmückt und Purpur;/ 

Wie war der Jaspis an den FüBen, der Topas an der Seite?/ 

Welche Ringe an den Fingern, lieblich von hellem Glanz?/ 

Welche Reife am rechten Arm aus leuchtendem Hyazinth?/ 

Welch' ein Strahlen ging aus von edelsteinbesetzten Gürtel?/ 

Wie beschaffen der von geglátteten Einschlüssen durchbrochene Rundrock?/ 
Welcher Mantel fiel von den Schultern, mit Beryll und Chrysopras besetzt?/ 
Wie rótete sich wohlgestaltet ein Halsband an jenem Nacken?/ 

Vielleicht umgab die schneeweiBen Haare eine amethystfarbene Binde,/ 

und an den Ohren weifle Perlen, in die ein Siegel eingegraben war, 

und eine Krone, die in des Lichtes Farben funkelte?/ 

Wie glánzten Stirn, Mund, Augen, Antlitz, Wangen, FuB, Hand, Arm,/ 
wovon Rasenfláchen blühten, wenn Edelsteine wiederschienen?* 

Vgl. Ven. Fort. Mart. 3,516 omnicolora. 

Vgl. zum Presbyterium in San Vitale (Baubeginn 527 unter Bischof Ecclesius, 


Einweihung 548 unter Massimian) G. Bustacchini (1984), Ravenna, seme Mosaien, seine 
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(bzw. blauer) Topas (3,463), lauchgrüner Chrysopras (3,468), meergrüner 
Beryll (3,468) und blauer Amethyst (3,470).? Wie die weifie Haarfarbe des 
himmlischen Bráutgams die Idealitát des im richtügen Alter befindlichen 
puer senex symbolisiert,? so tritt an die Stelle der vom Bilderverbot bedroh- 
ten menschlich-realistischen Darstellung eine durch Attribute hófischer 
Prachtentfaltung vermittelte indirekte Darstellung des himmlischen Bráutigams 
als Soter." Wo Venantius Fortunatus nicht an seine Vorgaben gebunden 
ist, wird seine Darstellung sowohl des himmlischen Bráuügams als auch 
des Himmels selbst sowie der dort befindlichen Apostelfürsten bis auf 
Marün^ von Symbolen spátantiker Statusdarstellung besümmt, wie sie nicht 
nur für ravennatische Mosaike des fünften und sechsten Jahrhunderts cha- 
rakteristisch waren, sondern für die hierarchisch gegliederte frühmittelal- 
terliche ,Feudalgesellschaft insgesamt und das nach Romamnitas strebende 
fránkische Stammeskónigtum." 

Es ergibt sich, daB der anfangs annáhernd ,farblose* Martinsstoff im Zuge 
der im ,Martinellus' dokumentierten Rezeption quantitaüv und qualitativ 


Denkmáler, seine Umgebung, Ravenna S. 36 und 37, Abb. 38 und 39, aber auch zu einer 
vergleichbaren Abstimmung von Grün- und Blautónen die Apsismosaiken in S. Apollinare 
in Classe (549 von Bischof Massimian eingeweiht) Brenk, 1977, 92 ,,Die Grenzen der 
Wirkung der stadtbyzantinischen Architektur werden an keinem Beispiel so deutlich wie 
an S. Vitale in Ravenna, der zwischen 537/38 und 547 errichteten Memorialkirche für 
den Miártyrer Vitalis, deren Bauherr der Bankier Julius Argentarius war." 

7? Vgl. auch Apk. 4,2-3. 

7? Vgl. Quesnel, 1996, 70 Anm. 68 mit dem Hinweis auf Joh. Apk. 1,14 caput autem 
etus. (sbonst) et cafilli erant. candidi tamquam lana alba et tamquam nix. Zum 'Topos des puer 
senex Curtius, 1965, 108-112 bes. 11, Anm. 2 und Gnilka, 1972, passim. 

^ Das mag auch durch die Farbsymbolik ausgedrückt sein: ,,Grün stellt Wachstum, 
Jugend, Hoffnung, ewiges Leben dar./, A. Hermann, Arükel ,Farbé, RAC, 7, 1969, 
358-447, 408. 

7 Vent. Fort. Mart. 3,522 proximus et regi resides, Martine, senator. 

7? Bustacchini, 1984, passim. 

7 Schneider, 1983, 159 ,,Die Dománe in ihrer spátantiken Erscheinungsform kann 
gewissermaflen als Leitmotiv der tendenziell feudalen Gesellschaftsordnung des 4. Jhs. 
im gesamten rómischen Reich angesehen werden, besonders stark ausgepágt in dessen 
westlicher Hálfte. Mit dem Begriff Feudalismus wird dabei die Tendenz zu einer relativ 
statischen und hierarischen Gesellschaftsordnung gekennzeichnet, in der die Landpacht 
eine bedeutende Rolle spielt und in der für den Páchter Zwangsbindung an die Scholle 
und Korporationszwang herrschen." Vgl. zu den kulturellen Aspirationen der Merowinger 
George, 1992, 16 ,,For the Franks, Romanitas was a quality which they strove resolutely 
to acquire, and an important part of Romanitas was the Roman literary tradition". Zur 
Ambivalenz im. Gebrauch christlicher und hófischer Termini im frühen Christentum 
und besonders der frühchristlichen Dichtung vgl. Ammerbauer, 1966, 63. 
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an Farbigkeit gewinnt. Sulpicius Severus hatte ÁnstóBe zur Farbgestaltung 
gegeben. Paulinus Petricordensis und Venantus Fortunatus griffen diese 
AnstóDe auf und gestalteten ihre Vorlage farbenpráchtüger aus. Venantius 
Fortunatus neigte dabei gerade in Epilogen, die durch Vorlagen weniger 
stark gebunden waren, zur Kolorierung. Welche Absichten der Verfasser 
der Martünsschriften und deren spátere Bearbeiter damit verfolgten, ist im 
einzelnen schwer zu ergründen. Wenn Sulpicius Severus über Martin berich- 
tete, daB der Mónchsbischof den im Imperatorenkleid erschienenen ange- 
blichen Christus mit dem Schriftwort Act. 1,10-11 als Teufel entlarvte, dann 
kónnte die Zustimmung, die in der Aufnahme des Berichts erkennbar sein 
mag, darauf schlieDen lassen, daB die hófischen Attribute Purpur, Gold 
und Gemmen und d.h. die damit gegebenen Farben als etwas der dámo- 
nischen Welt der Heiden Zugehóriges und damit Fremdes betrachtet wur- 
den. Aber dieser hypothetische SchluB gilt nur für Sulpicius Severus selbst. 
Seine Nachfolger dürften die Entlarvung des Teufels als kanonisches Element 
der Erzáhltradition rezipiert haben und nutzten Farbgestaltung, nachdem 
Romanilas und | Christianitas auch. terminologisch miteinander verschmolzen 
waren, umgekehrt zur Verdeutlichung christlicher Identitát. Dieser Akkultura- 
tionsprozeD gipfelt bei Venantius Fortunatus in einer durch rómische Status- 
symbole geordneten Vision des Himmels.?? 

Wenn wir nach den Gründen für diese Entwicklung in der Farbgestaltung 
suchen, kónnen wir als Ursache allgemeiner Art das im fránkischen Kónigtum 
ausgeprágte Streben nach Aomanitas angeben, dem der Hofdichter Venantius 
Fortunatus seine früheren Erfolge verdankte und immer noch verpflichtet 
war, wenn er auch in Zukunft Erfolg haben wollte.? Eine biographisch 
weiter zurückreichende und damit tiefer liegende. autorspezifische Ursache 
dürfen wir jedoch darin vermuten, dal Venantius Fortunatus in den prá- 
genden Jahren seiner Ausbildung in Ravenna die prachtvolle Gestaltung 
christlicher Motive vor allem durch die kostbaren Farbmosaiken der stád- 
tischen Kirchen kennen- und schátzengelernt hatte, und das nicht nur im 
allgemeinen, sondern besonders im. Hinblick auf den Mónchsbischof von 
Tours. Der Schilderung im vierten Buch des Martinsepos zufolge hatte der 
Bischof von Tours seinen spáteren Hagiographen nicht nur vor dem 
Erblinden bewahrt, sondern die Rettung ereignete sich auch zu der Zeit, 
als der ,Augenmensch', der deswegen spáter die Pilgerreise nach Tours 


7? Dazu ausführlich Ammerbauer, 1966, 96-101. 
7 George, 1992, 16 ff. Vgl. auch Ronrnrs 1995, 108. 
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unternahm und sie am Ende seines Martinsepos in umgekehrter Richtung 
beschrieb, in der ravennatischen Kirche des Paulus und Johannes dem in 
einem farbigen Wandbild dargestellten Mónchsbischof gegenübertrat.? In 
dem als Auftrag an sein Gedichtbuch in ovidischer Manier der Tristien 
kaschierten Itinerar?! schildert der Dichter dies Erlebnis (4,686-691): 


exbete Martini. loculum, quo 1ure. sacelli 

am desperatum. lumen mini reddidit. auctor. 
munera qui tribuit, saltim, rogo, verba repende. 
est ubi basilicae culmen Pauli atque. Iohannis, 
huc pares retinet. sancti. sub imagine formam: 
anplectenda iso dulci fnctura. colore. 


Friedrich-Schiller-Universitát 
Philosophische Fakultát 
Fürstengraben, D-07743 ena 


$9 Oyuesnel, 1996, XXIV zur Martünsdarstellung auf ravennatischen Mosaiken unter 
Hinweis auf G. Bovini, Dw Mosatken von Ravenna, München 1958. 
?! Vgl. zu den Reiseberichten George, 1992, 24 mit weiterer Literatur. 
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J.A. Gerrato, Hippolytus between. East and. West. "The Commentaries and. the 
Provenance of the Corpus. Oxford Theological Monographs. Oxford University 
Press, Oxford/New York 2002. X, 291 pp., ISBN 0-19-924696-3. 


Wer im ersten Drittel des 3. Jhs. der Schriftsteller Hippolyt (H.) war, wo 
er lebte und was er alles schrieb, wuBte schon 100 Jahre spáter niemand 
mehr mit Gewifheit. Daran hat sich bis heute nichts geándert. Die 
Unlósbarkeit der *H.frage" reizt spekulative Geister offenbar stets aufs 
Neue. In seiner Dissertanon begibt sich auch Cerrato (C.) auf die Suche 
nach einer Antwort. Er schhlieft sich italienischen Forschern an, welche die 
refutatio, die "Chronik^, die Schrift De universo und die Werke der sog. 
"H.statue" einem stadtrómischen Autor und die von C. kurz als *exegetisch" 
deklanierten Werke einem im Osten wirkenden Bischof H. zuweisen. (Im 
Ausschlufiverfahren wagt C. am Ende den Tip Laodicaea oder Ephesus 
als Bischofssitz). Ob zwischen beiden Werkgruppen Unáhnlichkeiten oder 
Divergenzen bestehen, die zwingend die Aufteilung auf zwei Autoren 
erfordern, behandelt C. jedoch nicht. C. glaubt vielmehr, die Herkunft der 
in der Überlieferung H. zugeschriebenen *exegetischen" Schriften aus der 
ósthichen Reichshálfte mit Argumenten sichern zu kónnen (insofern táuscht 
der Titel *H. between East and West"), die texummanent vornehmlich 
anhand des "Daniwlkommentars?, des "Hoheliedkommentars? und der Schrift De 
antichristo gewonnen werden. Diese Einsichten, die der Forschung bisher 
überraschenderweise entgangen sind, werden in der zweiten Hálfte der 
Arbeit prásenüert (S. 127/250). 

In der ersten (S. 3/127) geht C. den Zeugnissen über Personen namens 
H. aus Kirchenschriftstellern, Hagiographie und Archáologie (zB. der sog. 
"H.statue") nach. Neue Fakten kann er erwartungsgemáf nicht beibringen. 
Aber dafür interpretert er sie mit dem gerade beschriebenen Ergebnis des 
zweiten Teils im Hinterkopf. C.s Ansatz besteht darin, keine Verbindungen 
der verschiedenen H.e herzustellen, sondern durch die Isolation der einzel- 
nen Nachrichten zu zeigen, dal) vorschnelle und unzulássige Identüfizierungen 
in alter und neuer Zeit zu Verunklarungen geführt haben. Bei den frühe- 
sten Zeugen Eusebius, Hieronymus und Theodoret ist für C. das Wissen 
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um einen "óstlichen" Bischof H., den Verfasser der *"exegetschen" Schriften, 
vorhanden, mag ihnen auch dessen Bischofssitz unbekannt gebheben sein 
(náherer Aufarbeitung bedürfte die Beobachtung, daB Eusebius gerade bei 
seinen drei Erwáhnungen eines H. einen entsprechenden identifizierenden 
Querverweis, wie er ihn in seiner Kirchengeschichte des ófteren vorgenom- 
men hat, unterláBt). Die Separierung der Nachrichten geht so weit, dai 
C. sogar den H. der Depositio martyrum des "Chronographen von 354" vom 
H. der Damasusepigramme unterscheidet und wie Hanssens mit einem 
Novatianer H. zu rechnen bereit ist; freilich erspart er sich eine Erklárung 
dafür, daB beide an der Via Tiburtina in Rom beigesetzt sind und beide 
am 13.8. ihren Feiertag haben. Ebenso setzt sich C. nicht damit auseinan- 
der, daB es plausible Argumente gibt, den H. aus Porto/Ostia und den 
rómischen Mártyrer zu identifizieren (vgl. etwa R. Aubert, H.:: DHGE 24 
[1993] 626; V. Saxer, H. 6: ebd. 634f). Ohne ein gewisses Maf an 
Hypothesen kommt man gewif) in keinem Fall aus. C. gibt aber gerne dem 
den Vorrang, was ihm sympathisch erscheint, ohne Argumente für andere 
Móglichkeiten auch. nur zu erwáhnen. Das hàngt wohl auch damit zu- 
sammen, daf er bevorzugt englischsprachige Literatur hinzuzieht und 
sich deshalb nicht nur in diesem Fall mit anderen Überlegungen nicht 
zu bescháfügen braucht (an anderer Stelle [S. 254f] erwáhnt C. zB. 
die Argumente Richards gegen Nautin zur vermeintlich divergierenden 
Chronologie zwischen *Chromk? und DanCom. mit keinem. Wort). Mit den 
Feinheiten der hagiographischen Tradition hàált sich C. jedenfalls nicht 
weiter auf; wer mehr wissen will, wird in einschlàgiger álterer Literatur 
gründlicher informiert. 

Dafür hat C. neue Ideen, auf welchem Wege der álteste Zeuge Eusebius 
seine Informationen über den ósthchen Bischof H. erhalten hat. Zwangsláàufig 
findet C. ein passendes Bindeglied, das zu dem von C. favorisierten Kleinasien 
als Heimat H.s führt: Bischof Alexander von Jerusalem sei es gewesen, der 
Schriften H.s aus Kappadokien in die Bibliothek Jerusalems mitgebracht 
habe, wo sie Eusebius einsehen konnte. Der zweiten, vom selben H. sprechen- 
den Stelle bei Eusebius (h.e. 6,22) lágen u.a. biographische Informationen 
aus der verlorenen Apologie des Pamphilus für Origenes zugrunde. Das 
ist gefállig kombiniert, aber verláfliche Informationen sehen anders aus. 

Da für C. auch Hieronymus Zeuge der óstlichen Herkunft der "exegeti- 
schen" Schriften ist, mu£ eine Erklárung für seinen zweimaligen "Ausrutscher", 
von *H. martyr" zu sprechen (in ep. 56,16 ad Damasum [GCS H. 1,2,541] 
und MtCom. praef. [CCL. 77,5,94]), gefunden werden. C. greift im ersten 
Fal zu der unbeweisbaren Hypothese, da Hieronymus die Angabe in 
seiner Vorlage gefunden habe. Aber warum unterlàuft Hieronymus spáter 
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in MiCom. das Versehen ein zweites Mal? C. meint: Die Erinnerung an 
seine rómische Zeit hat Hieronymus die Feder geführt. C. macht sich 
jedoch über die Folgen dieser Annahme keine Gedanken und verrát weder, 
ob er nun mit einem Werk des "óstlichen" H. zu Mt. rechnet oder nicht, 
noch, ob das seiner Meinung nach bedeutet, daB in Rom im 4. Jh. Texte 
unter *H." vorhanden waren, gleich ob sie nun etwas mit den anderen 
"exegetischen" Schriften H.s zu tun haben oder nicht (im Fall des in ef. 
36,16 zitierten Textes sieht C. eher keine Paraphrase von BenlsJac. vor- 
hegen [S. 51]). 

Allerdings braucht der Leser sich mit solchen und anderen Vermutungen 
nicht weiter aufzuhalten, denn C. hatte ohnehin angekündigt, daB die neuen 
Einsichten aus der internen Evidenz der "exegetischen" Werke H.s stam- 
men würden (S. 7). Dieser methodische Ansatz ist einsichtig, da die H.texte 
selbst etwas über die Herkunft ihres Verfassers verraten müssen, wenn die 
externe Bezeugung keine Klarheit gibt. Welche Dinge, die einen kleinasi- 
atischen Bischof unausweichlich erscheinen lassen, hat nun die Forschung 
bisher übersehen? C. meint: l. habe der Verf., bes. in DanCom. und 
BenlsjacCom., eine Vorhebe für Paulus, und die Benutzung der in Kleinasien 
entstandenen Paulusakten in DanCom. weise auf denselben Entstehungsraum 
für DanCom. hin, da sie als ganze im 2./3. Jh. nicht im Westen zirkuliert 
hátten. 2. sei die Auslegung des Hohenliedes (CantCom. 24f), die antity- 
pisch die Auferstehungszeugen Maria und Martha auf Eva bezieht, dem 
Verháltnis des frühen Montanismus zu den Frauen affin. 3. sei die quar- 
todecimanische Tradition Kleinasiens in den H.fragmenten aus dem Chronicon 
paschale und der Homilie /n sanctum Pascha zu entdecken, und 4. hátten die 
eschatologisch-chiliasüschen Vorstellungen der "exegetischen" Schriften eben- 
falls in kleinasiatischer Theologie ihre náchsten Verwandten. 

Welche Folgerungen aus der Vorliebe für Paulus C. ziehen will, bleibt 
wenig prázise, und was die Indizien für die Herkunft des DanCom. betrifft, 
bewegt sich C. mit seiner These auf schwankendem Boden. Um sie durch- 
halten zu kónnen, muD) das Zeugnis der Bekanntheit der Acía Paul im 
Westen durch Tertullian eliminiert werden. Deshalb macht sich C. mit 
MacDonald dafür stark, daB Tertullian nur die Acta Pauh et Theclae und 
nicht die gesamten Acta Pauli gekannt habe. Einen Beweis dafür gibt es 
aber nicht. Die Feststellung W. Schneemelchers, Ntl. Apokryphen 2 (51999) 
195, ist nach wie vor nicht zu beanstanden, daf "sich aus dem Text [sc. 
Tert., Pbapt. 17,4] nicht ersehen láft, ob Tertullian die ganzen API kannte 
[was Schneemelcher für wahrscheinlicher hált] oder nur die AThe". Über- 
haupt ist ungewiB, ob H. die Erzáhlung von Paulus und dem Lówen über- 
haupt dem Text der Acia Pauli (so Schneemelcher) oder nicht der (mündlichen) 
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Tradition entnommen hat (so MacDonald). C. erkennt die Schwáche seines 
Argumentes und schiebt deshalb den Gedanken nach, dafj Tertullian die 
Acta Pauli ablehne, wáhrend H. ihre Authentizitát positiv beurteile. Doch 
aus der Ablehnung der Aca Pault wegen Pseudepigraphie durch Tertullian 
muB nicht die Verwerfung einzelner Inhalte durch denselben Autor fol- 
gen, wie umgekehrt aus der positiven Beurteilung der Episode von Paulus 
und dem Lówen durch den DanCom. nicht die Akzeptanz eines Textes fol- 
gen mub, sollte dessen Pseudepigraphie einmal bekannt sein. Der DanCom. 
gibt dazu nichts her. Und der Entstehungsraum der Acta Pauli gibt noch 
keinen AufschluB. über den Ort ihrer Lektüre durch den H. des DanCom. 

Lieb und teuer ist C. das náchste Argument, das er deshalb ausführlich 
entwickelt. Es vermittelt den Eindruck von der Qualitát seiner Überlegungen 
insgesamt am besten. C. meint, in CantCom. 24f (dort wird Cant. 3,1ff [des 
nachts suchte ich den, den meine Seele lieb gewonnen hat..."| auf die 
Suche von Martha und Maria nach dem auferstandenen Christus bezogen 
und als Restitution. Evas beschrieben) werde eine Theologie der im Text 
als "Apostolin" bezeichneten Eva entwickelt und anders als in der refutatio 
eine positive Einstellung zu einem herausgehobenen Status der Frauen in 
der Gemeinde, ja sogar zum "apostolic character of the ministry of women" 
(S. 207) bekundet. Beides weise auf den frühen Montanismus: Wie Epiphanius, 
haer. 49,2, berichte, habe der phrygische Montanismus Eva hochgeschátzt 
und Frauen ordiniert. H. sei zwar kein Montanist, aber seine positiven 
Gedanken über Eva und die Frauen habe er anders als patriarchalisch 
gesinnte Theologen wie Tertulhian und Clemens von Alexandrien nur in 
einem frauenfreundlichen Umfeld entwickeln kónnen. Das sei damals eben 
das Land der Montanisten gewesen. H. und Montanismus verbánde *a 
basic sense of direction" (S. 200). 

Diese Konstruktion ist freilich nicht mehr als ein LuftschloB. Schon die 
nicht nur hier, sondern im ganzen Buch gemachte Voraussetzung, der 
Autor eines Textes müsse seine Ansichten als Sprachrohr einer *commu- 
nity" (zB. S. 28; 150) entwickelt haben bzw. ein antüker Text stehe stell- 
vertretend für eine Gruppe oder einen Raum, ist eine zwar beliebte, aber 
durch nichts zu belegende Annahme. Sie veranschlagt die Individuahtát 
des Verfassers nicht sonderlich. hoch und rechnet nicht damit, daf sich 
dessen Verbindungen zum Lebensumfeld nicht spiegelbildlich in. dessen 
Schriften niedergeschlagen haben müssen; Autoren wie Justin oder Origenes 
oder Bischófe wie Theophilus oder Irenáus denken und schreiben nicht 
einfach das, was die Gemeinde denkt, in der sie sich gerade aufhalten. 
Schaut man sich C.s Interpretation von CantCom. 24f náher an, lassen schon 
die Aussagen, Eva sei "symbolic of womankind" (S. 190; 209) oder Martha 
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und Maria seien "agents of female salvation" (S. 193) erstaunen. Denn sie 
überfordern den Denkhorizont des Textes und treffen so auch nicht zu. 
Den Frauen, denen der Text angeblich so wohlwollend gegenübersteht, 
müBte eigentlich die Freude an seiner Darstellung Evas gründlich verge- 
hen, da diese durch die erlósende Auferstehung nur in ihre angestammte 
Rolle als Dienerin ihres Führers, des Mannes, zurückversetzt wird und 
Christus sogar das Auferstehungszeugnis der Frauen noch selbst bestátigen 
muB (CantCom. 25,8£ C. führt die Stelle S. 195 zwar an, ohne die Folgen 
für sein Konstrukt jedoch in den Blick zu nehmen). Fataler ist, daB. C. den 
leider hàufig begangenen Fehler macht, aus theologischen Kategorien die 
historische Wirklichkeit zu. konstruieren. Die. soteriologisch-typologische 
Aussage, Eva sei — wegen des "Aposteldienstes" von Maria und Martha 
an den Aposteln — die Auszeichnung "Apostel" (nàmhlich, was C. nicht sagt, 
Apostel ihres Mannes Adam) zuteil geworden, kann man nicht auf die 
Lebenswirklichkeit übertragen bzw. von dort her lesen und für einen ange- 
sehenen kirchlichen Status von Frauen im Horizont des Verfassers des 
CantCom. anführen. Doch damit nicht genug, C. geht noch ein Stück weiter: 
Auch wenn er zugibt, daB der Text eigentlich nichts dazu sagt, sieht er 
dennoch tendenziell die Frauenordination in CantCom. durchschimmern, wie 
sie der frühe Montanismus praktüziert habe (S. 208). Unglücklicherweise 
kann sich C. für amtliche Frauentáügkeit im frühen Montanismus aber 
nicht auf frühe Quellen, etwa antimontanisüsche Autoren, stützen (die 
solches wohl genüBlich vermerkt hàátten), sondern muB das Zeugnis des 
Epiphanius im 4. Jh. und die Epigraphie anführen. DaB die epigraphische 
Evidenz des frühen Montanismus kaum gesichert ist, vermeldet C. zwar 
pflichtgemáB am Rande (S. 206), vergit es aber sofort wieder und erhebt 
die zweifelhaften Inschriften zu sicheren historischen Belegen (S. 207). Dafi 
er nebenbei von weiblichen Propheten auf weibliche Amtstráger schlieft, 
paBt ins Bild. 

Um den Druck der Suggestion zu erhóhen, bastelt C. an weiteren 
Hypothesen und láft der Spekulation freien Lauf. So soll die Bevorzugung 
von Martha als Auferstehungszeugin aus der Kenntnis einer in der Epistula 
Apostolorum begegnenden Tradition entstammen (S. 198) — in der Zusammen- 
fassung wird daraus dann die Benutzung der EpApost. gemacht, die natürlich 
nur im Osten móglich war (S. 257) —, und zugleich eine Konkurrenzbildung 
zur Bevorzugung Maria Magdalenas als Auferstehungszeugin in der *Gnosis" 
sein. SelbstgewiB verkündet C., da nicht nur zum Montanismus, sondern 
auch zu "gnostischen" Texten, nàmhch / und 24pcfac (NHC V,3 und V,4), 
die für C. aus der *Syrian Jewish Chrisaanity" (und damit natürlich aus 
der Nàhe zu Kleinasien) stammen, Verbindungen bestánden. Ein gemeinsamer 
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Grundstock mit /Apcfac liege in den Hauptpersonen Martha und Maria 
und in den Konzepten *"self-offering [warum *self"?], ascent, and divine 
union" vor (S. 195). Hat C. eigentlich gesehen, daB. nicht einmal sicher 
ist, ob in /A4pcfac 40,26 überhaupt *Martha" zu ergánzen ist (vgl. I. 
Schletterer/U.-K. Plisch: Nag Hammadi Deutsch 2 - GCS NF 12 [2003] 
417 Anm. 36) und /Afcfac anscheinend von den überholten Brandopfern 
des AT-Kultes spricht? 

Ebenso phantasievoll wie flüchtig geht es zu, wenn C. annimmt, H. habe 
CantCom. 24f zur Frage der Nacktheit Adams und Evas bzw. Christ als 
direkten Gegenentwurf zu 24pcfac konzipiert und diese Schrift sogar gekannt 
(S. 196). Über Details setzt sich C. freilich grofzzügig hinweg: So wird bei- 
seite gelassen, daD es in 24pcfac 56,6/14 um die *Entkleidung" des Jakobus, 
nicht um die Christi geht. Ferner 1st zu berücksichügen, daB die Metaphern 
innerhalb der 24pc/ac unterschiedlich benutzt werden und mit denen des 
CantCom. nicht parallel laufen: *Bekleidung" ist in 24pcfac an der nicht ein- 
fach zu deutenden Stelle vermutlich eine Metapher für Erkenntnisgewinn 
und *Entkleidung" zunáchst eine Metapher für den Aufstieg, dann aber 
sofort anschlieBend eine Metapher für den Abstieg (so zumindest F.-W. 
Funk, Die zweite Apokalypse des Jakobus - TU 119 [1976] 149/51). In 
CantCom. 25 geht es hingegen um die Wiedergewinnung des Paradieses- 
zustandes der ersten Menschen: Anfánglich trugen sie, obwohl nackt, ein 
"Tugendgewand", das sie durch Christus, der seinerseits nicht nackt im 
Grabe lag, anstelle der vergánglichen Feigenblátter wiedererhalten haben. 
Nackheit/ Entkleidung/Feigenblátter stellen 1n. CantCom. also den Zustand 
der sündigen Menschen dar, Entkleidung in 24pcfac ist dagegen das Ab- 
oder Anlegen des Kórpers. Man empfindet Erleichterung, daf) C. nicht 
gleich die Fülle der frühchristlichen Texte mit Gewandmetaphonik beige- 
bracht und auf dieser Linie über die Herkunft des Autors von CantCom. 
weiter nachgedacht hat. 

Die Überlegungen zum Quartodecimanismus und Chiliasmus der *exeget- 
schen" Schriften sind von áhnlicher Güte und kónnen aus Platzgründen 
nicht im Detail vorgeführt werden. Für eine Verwurzelung H.s werden die 
"Pascha-Fragmente? aus dem Chronicon paschale Ya. quartodecimanischen Umfeld 
Melitons angesiedelt und davon ausgegangen (S. 214/8), daB die Homilie 
In sanctum Pascha CPG 1925 [4611] — ihre quartodecimanische Fárbung ist 
übrigens gar nicht klar beweisbar — ein Text des Verfassers von antichr., 
also des echten H., sei. Es genügt darauf hinzuweisen, dal C. vernach- 
lássigt, daB der Editor der Homilie, Visonà, den er laut Literaturverzeichnis 
kennt, als Verfasser nur einen unbekannten Autor hat ausmachen kónnen. 
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Als Ergebnis der Untersuchung des Chiliasmus der Schriften H.s fórdert 
C. zutage, daB die Apokalypse in Kleinasien beliebt war und dort auch 
chiliasüsch gedacht wurde und daB eine grofe Náhe zu Irenáus und 
Tertullian besteht (daB es trotzdem Unterschiede gibt, erfáhrt man aus 
anderer Literatur — zB. S. Heid, Chiliasmus und Antichristmythos [1993] — 
besser). Aber was soll man daraus für die Herkunft Hs. folgern? 

Da die neuen FEinsichten C.s assoziativ gewonnen, mit UngewiDheiten 
belastet oder problematisch sind, verleiht die Kumulation der vermeintlichen 
Indizien ihnen nicht etwa die Weihe ernsthafter Argumente, sondern steigert 
den Grad der UngewiDheit weiter. Über eine Herkunft H.s aus dem Osten 
zu diskutieren, wird niemand ernsthaft ausschlieBDen wollen und war schon 
in der álteren Forschung ein Thema. Doch wie will man sich Gewifheit 
verschaffen, daB sich H. wie Irenàus und viele andere, im übrigen nicht 
nur christliche, Autoren des 2./3. Jhs. auch im Westen und in Rom aufge- 
halten und sich dort literarisch. betáügt hat? 

Fast jeder Abschnitt des vom áuBeren Erscheinungsbild seriós daherkom- 
menden Buches weckt beim Leser den Wunsch nach vertiefter Argumenta- 
tion und Einbeziehung alternativer Überlegungen. Aus einer Máàngelliste 
einige Kostproben: 


— Der Adressat von antichr. namens Theophilus soll nach C. Bischof und der 
bekannte Theophilus von Antiochien sein. Die Beweise sind jedoch untauglich. 
Weder kann man aus der 1. Person Plural die Rolle und den Status von Verfasser 
und Adressat in der kirchlichen Hierarchie ableiten. noch. dafür die Bezeichnung 
&O£Àqoc anführen (S. 153); diese gibt nur her, daB der Adressat Christ ist. Würde 
man der assoziatven Logik C.s folgen, kónnte man ebensogut eine Brücke zur 
"Chronik" schlagen, welche die Anrede áhnlich gestaltet und gleichfalls die &xpieto 
beschwórt. Auch die dem Adressaten im Text zugeschriebene Lehrfunktion muf) 
nicht auf einen Bischof hinweisen, da das zu belehrende Gegenüber nicht die 
Gemeinde sein muf. 

— C.s Übersetzung von antichr. 1 (^. .., €0Xoyov tyynoóumv, &qO6voc à pvoduevoc à 
&5 &ytag rmyfis £5 o'otàv tàv Oetov ypo«Gv xoxaoticot cot xat' ó98o9.ov tà Cntooueva: 
tva. uf] uióvov tori tàv dtov àoaic £ykatoKépuevog voto. euopavOrc, &AXà óvvópex 
Koi oc0xà t& t pivypoactoc éviotopfioag xatà ràvta tóv Oeóv 6o65&oo1 ÓvvnO Rc") *[I shall 
be] drawing unstinüngly from the divine writings themselves as from a sacred foun- 
tain, setting them before you so that you may investigate them by sight, in order 
that you not only take pleasure in hearing them by the reports of the ears. . ." 
(S. 149) setzt den Akzent einseiüg; sie muf lauten: *... habe ich es für angemessen 
gehalten, dir das, was zu erforschen ist [sc. den Untersuchungsgegenstand; die 
Fragen], vor Augen zu stellen, indem ich neidlos aus den góttlichen Schriften wie 
aus einer heiligen Quelle schópfe, damit du nicht nur Freude hast dadurch, daf 
es in die Hórfihigkeit der [vielleicht auch: Botschaft für die] Ohren gelegt wurde 
[weniger wahrscheinlich die aktive Übersetzung: ... dafi du es in die Hórfihigkeit 
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der Ohren legst], sondern du, wenn du die Dinge selbst nach Kráften erkundest 
hast, in allem Gott preisen kannst". 

— Nicht verarbeitet wurde (S. 128; 134), daB nach Erkenntnis von M. Richard: 
GCS NF 7 (2000) XXX, der sich wohl auf H.s DanCom. beziehende Apolinaristext 
nicht mehr Apolinaris zugewiesen werden kann, sondern als anonym überlieferter 
Auszug anzusehen ist. 

— Daf CantCom. 25,4 eucharistische Implikationen habe (so C. S. 190f), ist 
anzweifelbar. 

— Von einem Nutzen der Propheten in "lectionary reading und public exposition" 
(S. 130) steht in ant&chr. 2 (GCS H. 1,2,5,13/21) nichts. 

— Überraschend ist, dafi entgegen C.s Intention der Titel der *H.statue" eig tijv 
éy|yao0píuvtov (Frgm. zu 1 Kg 28f) im Rahmen der "core documents" genannt 
wird (S. 145), vor allem deswegen, weil das Fragment GCS H. 1,2,123 von Achelis 
als unecht eingestuft wurde. Ebenso wird seltsamerweise der vermutliche Titel eig 
tooc v&]Apovg der Statue zu den Hinweisen bei Hieronymus und Theodoret auf 
ein Werk/Werke H.s zu den Psalmen hinzugefügt. 

— Einerseits soll der H. bei Eusebius, h.e. 6,46,5, kein Schriftsteller sein, sondern 
vielleicht auf H. von Porto weisen (S. 42), andererseits soll die Stelle der früheste 
Hinweis auf einen óstlichen Autor (S. 69) sein. 

— Da die Gegner von antichr. *Gnosücs" oder eine *Ehte" sind, láBt sich weder 
mit dem in antichr. | benutzten Zitat l'Tim. 6,20f beweisen noch mit dem Hinweis 
auf den Ausschluf von den góttlichen Mystenien in antichr. 3 sichern, letztere sind 
im übrigen kaum sakramental gemeint (S. 155 A 25). Eine christliche Arkandisziplin 
(S. 156) hat es auBerdem in dieser Zeit so nicht gegeben. 

— Die Ausführungen zum christlichen Schriftkommentar im 2. Jh. (S. 14/25) sind 
undifferenziert. Der Verf. meint unschárfer "exegetische Schriftstellerei". Daf) Iren., 
adv.haer. 1,8,5, einen Kommentar des Ptolemáus bezeuge (S. 18 Anm. 9), kann 
man so nicht sagen, da nur Exegesen referiert werden. Ob das Werk des Papias 
von Hierapolis (der Ort ist übrigens nicht in der rómischen Provinz Asia lokalisiert, 
wie C. suggeriert, sondern in Phrygien) ein "Kommentar" war, ist noch weniger 
klar. Die von C. genannte Verzógerung in der Rezeption der Gattung Kommentar 
im Westen làDt sich damit erkláren, da der Westen in der frühen Zeit anscheinend 
keine theologische (Hoch)Schule kannte. Das heift aber nicht, daB die Gattung 
Kommentar nur auf die griechische Literatur und den Osten beschránkt geblieben 
ist; im Paganen wáre Cicero zu nennen. 

— CPG Suppl. (1998), die GCS-Edition der Hexaémeronhomilien des Basilius (1997), 
die 3. Auflage des englischen Lexikons von Bauer/Aland durch F.W. Danker (2000; 
elektronische Ressource 2002), die 5. Auflage der Traditio-Apostolica-Edition von 
B. Botte (1989) sind laut Literaturverzeichnis unbekannt; S. 206 Anm. 17 muf) heifjen 
haer. 8,19; 10,25 (nicht 8,12; 10,21), S. 133 (4. Abschnitt) De antichristo LXVII (nicht 
LXI) 
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Asterius. Psalmenhomilien, eingeleitet, übersetzt und kommentiert von Wolfram 
Kinzig. Erster Halbband (Bibliothek der. griechischen. Literatur 56), Stuttgart: 
Anton Hiersemann, 2002, xiii - 279 pp., ISBN 3-7772-0201-0, € 98 (Geb); 
Asterius. Psalmenhomilien, eingeleitet, übersetzt und kommentiert von Wolfram 
Kinzig. Zweiter Halbband (Bibliothek der griechischen Literatur 57), Stuttgart: 
Anton Hiersemann, 2002, 329 pp., ISBN 3-7772-0202-9, € 98 (Geb.) 


Der unter anderem aufgrund zahlreicher Publikanonen zu Werk und 
Person des ,Asterius" bekannte Autor, W. Kinzig, hat mit seiner Über- 
setzung der Psalmenhomilien einen wertvollen Auszug aus seiner bisherigen 
Arbeit vorgelegt. Das Werk ist als ausführliche Interpretation von grofer 
Bedeutung für verschiedene Interessen an Asterius, da es einen sehr raschen 
und doch kompetenten Zugang zu seinen Homilien erlaubt. Die beiden 
Bànde enthalten eine Einleitung zu Asterius und seinem Werk, die Überset- 
zung der Homilien und Katenenfragmente, ein Quellen- und Literaturver- 
zeichnis, sowie vier Register. An jede Homilie schheft sich ein umfangreicher 
und für sich bereits lesenswerter und lehrreicher Anmerkungsapparat an, 
in dem Fragen zum Text und seinen Realia sehr prágnant diskutiert wer- 
den. In diesen Anmerkungen ist weit mehr Literatur verarbeitet und zitiert, 
als in der Bibliographie zusammengestellt ist. Für letztere ist in Bezug auf 
Asterius aber Vollstándigkeit angestrebt (531). Die Übersetzung ist in klarer, 
nicht antiquierter Sprache gehalten, die den Sinn des Textes übertrágt, 
ohne zu versuchen, die griechische Syntax zu imitieren. Genauso lobenswert 
ist der Verzicht auf jede kolometrische Prásentation von rhetorischen 
Passagen, die von mit der Gattung nicht vertrauten Lesern leicht als Zitate 
,poetischer" "Texte missverstanden werden kónnten.? 


! Vgl. 489 Anm. 51 ,die Übersetzung darf hier nicht glátten" als willkommenes 
Prinzip. Selten ist zu vorsichtig übersetzt: vgl. 89 Hom. 1.5 mit Anm. 29 ,,Wir aber, 
die wir jetzt auf geheimnisvolle Weise (yootw&g &oOiovteg &r' abt00) von ihm essen, 
schaffen die Ursünde aus der Welt." Vielleicht wáren die eucharistischen Implikationen 
des von Asterius nur einmal benützten uvotwóg besser durch Übersetzungen wie ,,sakra- 
mental, symbolisch"* zum Ausdruck gebracht. SchlieBlich sagt Asterius über den Hohen 
Donnerstag: ,,Der fünfte Tag ist die Übergabe seiner lebensspendenden Geheimnisse 
am fünften Tag. Und der, der die Lebewesen am fünften (Tag) schuf, ist der, der die 
lebensspendenden Geheimnisse des Brotes und des Blutes (tà Goonowx uvotüpia to9 
&ptou koi too oijotocg) am fünften Tag feierte" Hom. 21.12. 

? Vgl. die Belegsammlung 145 Anm. 6 zu Hom. 4.1. Die Kriük an Auf der Maur 


O Koninklijke Brill NV, Leiden, 2005 Vigiae Christianae 59, 93-102 
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Die Psalmenhomilien des Asterius sind für verschiedene Fácher zwischen 
Philologie und Theologie aus unterschiedlichen Gründen wichtig. Der fol- 
gende Durchgang durch Kinzigs Übersetzung der Homilien stellt Anfragen 
und Beobachtungen vor allem aus dem Blick der Liturgiewissenschaft zusam- 
men. Für diese ist spátestens seit der Studie von Hans Jórg Auf der Maur, 
mit der sich Kinzig en detail und mit grofem Respekt auseinandersetzt,? 
Asterius ein Kronzeuge für Entwicklungen und Datierungen der Liturgie 
zwischen Judentum und Christentum zu Beginn des vierten Jahrhunderts. 
Die Publikation der Übersetzung ist daher auch ein willkommener Anlass, 
erneut auf die hohe Bedeutung des Textes hinzuweisen. 

Kinzigs monographische Forschungen zu Asterius scheinen dem hturgiewis- 
senschaftlichen Interesse an den Homilien auf den ersten Blick jeden Grund 
entzogen zu haben. Er hat námlich überzeugend nachgewiesen, dass das 
floruit jenes ,,Asterius", der die Homilien verfasste, an der Wende zum 5. 
Jahrhunder anzusetzen ist* Àltere Studien orientierten sich an einer fast 
um ein Jahrhundert früheren Datierung dieser Texte. Kinzigs Einordnung 
der Homilien erfordert daher die Revision all jener Hypothesen, die in 
den Psalmenhomilien spáter gut bekannte Phánomene zum ersten Mal im 
frühen vierten Jahrhundert belegt sahen. Wenn Kinzigs Forschungen damit 
aus einem grofen Innovator einen seiner Zeit entsprechenden Redner ge- 
macht haben, sind zunáchst viele interessante Fragen zur früheren Entwick- 
lung der christlichen Liturgie ohne Asterius neu zu bearbeiten. Asterius 
selbst predigt aber in seinem Kontext nun plausibler und verstándlicher 
als zuvor und ist ebenfalls neu zu bewerten, wobei die groBe Zurückhaltung 
Kinzigs gegenüber raschen Einordnungen von Homilien in liturgische 
Zusammenhánge, besonders den liturgischen Zusammenhang von Ostern, 
sehr willkommen ist? Einige Anfragen ergeben sich aus der Lektüre des 
Textes. 


ist zutreffend. Letzterer hat allerdings im allgemeinen die ,hymnischen" Stücke bei 
Asterius sehr vorsichüg beurteilt, vgl. seine Charakterisierung der ,,Improperien"-Passage 
(Hom. 28.5-7) als ,,Predigt-Passus in hymnischem Stül"; Hansjórg Auf der Maur. De 
Osterhomilen des Asterios. Sophistes als. Quelle für die Geschichte der. Osterfeier (UYhSt 19), Trier: 
Paulinus-Verlag 1967, 125f. 

3 An manchen Stellen ist Kinzigs Rezeption der Ergebnisse von Auf der Maur (1967) 
zu hinterfragen. Kinzig weist zuweilen auf letzteren hin, ohne den Lesern mitzuteilen, 
dass dessen Thesen im Licht seiner eigenen Daterung nicht mehr haltbar sind. S. u. 
und z. B. 180 Anm. ] zu Hom. 6. 

* 395-410 n. Chr., Zusammenfassung: 2-5. 

5 Z. B. 110 Anm. 1, 378 Anm. 8 u. ó. Interessante aber unsichere Vorschláge sind 
als solche gekennzeichnet: 250 Anm. 29. Liturgie, die Asterius erwáhnt oder nicht 
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Eine Anspielung auf Liturgien kónnte bei aller Vorsicht zu Hom. 2.10 
(Anm. 35) ergánzt werden: ,... hátten jene [die Frauen| aus Unkenntnis 
das Grab beráuchert, das nichts enthielt. ..*. Kinzig verbindet die Stelle 
mit Hom. 6.10, 11.2 und 30.8,* die , Weihrauch* in verschiedener Ver- 
wendung erwáhnen. Wenn die angezeigte Verbindung zum Totenkult auch 
auf jeden Fall bestehen bleibt, so hat doch das ,Beràuchern* des leeren 
Grabes keine biblische, wohl aber eine liturgische Grundlage — vielleicht 
schon ab dem spáten vierten Jahrhundert." Die ,,das Grab beráuchernden" 
Frauen sind in der Liturgie durch die Kleriker vertreten, die den Altarraum 
(in Jerusalem: die Anastasis) inzensieren. Eine bildliche Darstellung (des 5. 
Jh.?), in der die Liturgie und allegorische Deutung ineinander geschoben 
sind, findet sich auf einer Pyxis aus Elfenbein des Metropolitan Museum 
of Art: ,Pyx Depicting Women at the Tomb of Christ" — das ,,Grab 
Chrisü* ist dort der Altarraum mit zu den Seiten weggezogenen Vorhángen.? 
Die Bemerkung des Asterius zeigt, wie er Liturgie allegorisierend inter- 
pretiert - eine Methode, die zu Beginn des 5. Jh. noch nicht breit belegt 
ist, aber z. B. von Theodor von Mopsuestia gepflegt wurde.? 


erwáhnt, führt in álteren Arbeiten zu Zirkelschlüssen, die Kinzig überwunden hat. Die 
Homilien erwáhnen z. B. Quadragesima und Pentekoste (Auf der Maur 1967, 24-28; 
Kinzig 380 Anm. 22) nicht, kennen aber vielleicht einen Oktavtag von Ostern, der auf- 
grund der Nicht-Erwáhnung ersterer noch nicht als liturgische Innovation im frühen 4. 
Jh. (und daher im 5. Jh. als Archaismus!) interpretiert werden darf. Dass seine Ausführungen 
einen Oktavtag von Pentekoste andeuten, ist für das 5. Jh. nicht erstaunlich; vgl. die 
Belege bei Hansjórg Auf der Maur, Feern im. Rhythmus der Zeit I. Herrenfeste in. Woche und 
Jahr (GDK 5.1), Regensburg: Pustet, 1983, 82; bes. Apost. Konst. 5.20.14 Metzger 282. 

$ Hom. 30.8 darf in den folgenden Überlegungen nicht mit 2.10 verbunden werden, 
well es sich hier um die Grablegung, dort aber die Entdeckung des leeren Grabes han- 
delt — zwei im historisierenden System der Hohen Woche getrennte liturgische Situationen. 

? Vgl. die Liturgie vor dem Morgengrauen des Sonntags bei Egeria 24.10. Juan 
Mateos, ,,La vigile cathédrale chez Egérie", in OCP 27 (1961) 281-312 (über die Wurzeln 
der spáteren Liturgie in der von Egeria beschriebenen Jerusalemer Liturgie); ders., 
»L'Office dominical de la Résurrection*, in RCiAfr 19 (1964) 263-288. Hom. 6.18 kommt 
,Maria* (ohne Erwáhnung von Weihrauch) ,, Morgens" (Ps 5.42) ,,als T'ypos der Kirche 
zum Grab. 

? New York, Gabe von J. Pierpont Morgan an das Museum, 1917; Nr. 17.190.57. 
Ich danke Harald Buchinger für den Hinweis auf diese Darstellung. 

? Raymond [M.] Tonneau und Robert Devreesse, Les homélies catéchétiques de Théodore 
de Mopsueste (SEI 145), Città del Vaücano: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1949, 504- 
508 fol. 127r-128r Hom. 15.26-28. Theodor kann auch zu Hom. 29.4 (Asterius) als 
Beleg für die Auffassung des Taufpaten als ,,Bürgen" genannt werden: (Theodors) Hom. 
12.15 Tonneau u. Devreesse 344ff. fol. 87rf. Vgl. dort das Bild von der Bürgerschaft 
in der himmlischen Stadt, das Asterius (Hom. 26.8£) ebenfalls mit Theodor teilt. 
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Kinzig übernimmt vorsichtig von Auf der Maur, dass Hom. 6 ,jim ersten 
Teil der Ostervigil, der ,Trauerphase', unmittelbar vor der Taufe gehal- 
ten" wurde. Soll hier impliziert sein, dass noch zu Beginn des fünften 
Jahrhunderts die Gemeinde des Asterius eine dem (rekonstruierten) quar- 
todezimanischen Pascha des 2. Jh. folgende Liturgie feierte? Auf der Maur 
hatte seine Annahme vor allem auf die Frühdatierung des Asterius, die 
Kinzig korrigiert hat, gestützt. Damit muss jetzt gefragt werden, welche 
Form der Osterfeier Asterius überhaupt kannte. Auf der Maur interpretierte 
seinen Voraussetzungen gemáf auch Hom. 11.1-4 als Hinweis auf den 
Festinhalt der quartodezimanischen Paschavigil. Die Passage enthált aller- 
dings nichts, was zur Annahme einer Vigil zwingt, oder die Anspielung auf 
die historisierende Hohe Woche ausschlieBt.! Ein weiteres Argument von 
Auf der Maur ist ebenfalls nicht mehr gültig, dass nàmlich eine Anspielung 
auf die Taufe notwendigerweise die Paschavigil voraussetze.'? Auf der Maur 
selbst hatte bereits vor einer zu weit gehenden liturgischen. Interpretation 
von ogpayig gewarnt.? Über die Initiation konnte im 5. Jh. (weniger zu 
Beginn des 4.) in einem sehr breiten ósterlichen Kontext gesprochen wer- 
den, ohne dass dies hervorzuheben wáre. Die Situation der ósterlichen 
Initiation bei Asterius kann. aus folgenden Beobachtungen weiter erhellt 
werden. Wenn er (folglich erwachsene) Neugetaufte in manchen Homilien 
ansprach, müssen dieselben in gróflerer Zahl anwesend gewesen sein. (Dass 
es sich um einen leeren literarischen Topos handelt, wáre eigens zu beweisen.) 
Die Aufforderungen von Asterius, Kinder so bald wie móglich — noch vor 
dem 8. lag (der Beschneidung im Judentum) - zu taufen, zeigen jedoch 
zusammen mit einer apotropáischen Deutung der Taufe, dass weder 


!? ]|80 Anm. 1 zu Hom. 6. 

! Den Begriff gestern" in Hom. 15.1 deutete er als Hinweis auf die Trauerphase 
der Paschavigil; Auf der Maur 1967, 16. Kinzig 290 Anm. 2. Hom. 1l.l ist ,,Über 
denselben Psalm, am zweiten glánzenden Tag..." und beginnt mit xoi viv, ,,Freuen 
soll sich gerade jetzt die erbende Kirche... denn ihr Bráutgam Christus, der gelitten 
hat, ist auferstanden." Der ausgefalteten Osterfeier schlieBt sich eine hturgisch began- 
gene Freudenphase mehrerer Tage an. ,, Jetzt" bezeichnet nicht das Ende der Paschavigil. 

? Vgl. dazu Paul F. Bradshaw, ,,,Diem Baptismo Sollemniorem*: Initiation and Easter 
in Chrisüan Antiquity", in E. Carr, S. Parenti, A.-A. Thiermeyer und E. Velkovska 
(Hgg.), EYAOI'HMA. Studies in. Honor of Robert Taft, S.T. (Stàns 110 — StLi 17), Roma: 
Pontüficio Ateneo S. Anselmo, 1993, 41-51, den Kinzig 231 Anm. 31 zitiert. 

!3 Auf der Maur 1967, 17f. Anm. 35. Vgl. die vorsichtige Interpretation von Kinzig 
zu Hom. 6.5 Anm. 33, 187 Anm. 86, 233 Anm. 48. 

^ Hom. 12.4 und 249 Anm. 22-29. Auch Beschneidung und Pesach sind bei Asterius 
nicht verbunden, Anm. 23. 
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Erwachseneninitiation noch die Initaton zu Ostern die Regel gewesen sein 
konnten. Die Kindertaufe wird im Gegensatz zu der der Erwachsenen 
(Hom. 14) auch nicht paschal begründet. Initiation und Ostern sind daher 
sogar in ihren Bedeutungen unabhángig. Wo sie sich in der Liturgie begeg- 
nen, kónnen ihre Interpretamente ad hoc verschránkt werden. Diese ersten 
Beobachtungen zeigen, dass die Osterhomilien in den von Kinzig erar- 
beiteten historischen Kontext besser passen als in eine um mehrere Genera- 
tionen frühere Situation. 

Kinzig bestátigt, dass Asterius weder Hebráisch konnte, noch vermuten 
lásst, dass er Kontakte zu Juden hatte.^ Antjüdische Polemik konnte er 
(ohnehin selten innerhalb des erhaltenen Werkes) als literarischen. Topos 
benützt haben. Juden und Judentum spielen als theologische Gegner keine 
wichtige Rolle. Vielleicht wollte er seine Gemeinde (wie Chrysostomus) en 
passant gegen eine Attraktivitát des Judentums disponieren (Hom. 20.7). 
Das ist für die Forschungsgeschichte zu Asterius von gróBter Bedeutung. 
Wegen seiner (Nicht-) Vertrautheit mit dem, was andernorts als jüdische 
lraditionen angezeigt ist, kann bei Asterius weder für seine Kenntnis des 
Judentums noch gar für die Vermutung, er sei ,, Judenchrist" gewesen, 
argumentiert werden.!6 


55 Einführung 8, Anm. 36 und bes. 71f. Hom. 18.15 Anm. 50, vgl. 391f. Anm. 17 
zu den jüdischen Gegnern des Asterius. Wie andere Autoren seiner Zeit hat auch Asterius 
die eine oder andere (Volks-) Etymologie biblischer Namen oder Worte aus der Literatur 
gekannt (oder verwechselt 269f Anm. 37). Auch die Deutungen der Spuren des 
Tetragramms im Griechischen (Hom. 6.16) zeigen, dass er von dessen Vorlage keine 
Ahnung hat. Wo er vom AT abweicht, darf man sein Desinteresse an demselben und 
nicht jüdische Traditionen rekonstruieren, vgl. 380 Anm. 22 zu Hom. 21.6. Hier wan- 
delt Asterius Ex 12.15 dahingehend ab, dass die Fortschaffung des Sauerteigs am 8. 
lag nach Pesach stattfindet. Da auf diesen Text weitere Allegoresen gegründet sind, 
kann es sich nicht um einen Irrtum handeln. Asterius fehlt jedes Interesse an. einem 
eigenstándigen Sinn des AT. Seine typologischen Beobachungen zu den Festen zeigen, 
dass vom NT ausgegangen wird, Hom. 21.3-14 Anm. 11. Auch Num 29.35 hat er zur 
Vorbereitung von Hom. 21.11 nicht nachgeschlagen, wenn er davon ausgeht, dass am 
8. Tag des Laubhüttenfests keine Opfer dargebracht werden. Schon V. 36 (auch LXX) 
beschreibt die Opfer für diesen Tag. Die Chronologien von Sündenfall und Passion 
beeinflussen einander ohne Rückgriff auf rabbinische Exegese, 384 Anm. 64. 

!6 Auf der Maur stellt nicht den Anspruch, den rabbinischen Charakter der Exegese 
von Asterius aufzuweisen. Die angeführten Beispiele (1967, 11 bes. Anm. 85) legen keine 
Beziehung zu rabbinischen Texten nahe (vgl. Kinzig 232 Anm. 32) und kónnten auf 
viele christliche Exegeten angewendet werden. Das aus sich selbst undatierbare Dayyenu 
der Pesachhaggada ist z. B. erst im 10. Jh. als babylonischer Zusatz zur palásünischen 
Haggada erwáhnt. Nichts spricht dafür, dass es vor dem Mittelalter verfasst wurde. Auf 
der Maur würde heute wohl nicht mehr (wie noch 96ff.) von der Synagogenliturgie als 
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In diesem Kontext ist der Hinweis von. Kinzig auf die Analyse des 
Sanctus bei Asterius durch Auf der Maur als ,entsprechend der veràán- 
derten Zuschreibung zu modifizieren"" zu undeutlich. Wenn Kinzigs 
Kontextualisierung der Homilien ernst genommen wird, sind wichtige 
Synthesen von Auf der Maur obsolet. Da für das frühe 4. Jh. keine Belege 
für eine christliche Osterliturgie existieren, konnte Auf der Maur mit 
gewissem Recht weitreichende Theonen auf die Homilien von Asterius 
gründen. Im frühen 5. Jh. ist Asterius mit zeitgenóssischen oder àálteren 
Beschreibungen verschiedener Liturgien zu vergleichen. Dabei mógen immer 
noch zeitgenóssische jüdische Finflüsse (oder christliche Einflüsse auf jüdi- 
sche Liturgien?) rekonstruierbar sein. Dass das Sanctus gerade aus der 
Keduscha im Jotser (oder auch der Amida) eines von den Christen gehal- 
tenen ,,jüdischen* (rabbinischen?) Morgengebets am Ostersonntag entstand, 
ist unwahrscheinlich. Woraus lásst sich schlieüen, dass die Christen (z. B. 
von Antiochia oder Jerusalem) im 5. Jh. den Ostermorgen mit einem rab- 
binischen Schacharit begingen? 

Auch wenn Asterius auf christliche Liturgien anspielen soll, ergeben sich 
Probleme. In beiden Belegstellen zum Sanctus (Hom. 15.16 und 29.10)! 
sind Jes 6.3 und Ez 3.12 in unterschiedlicher Reihenfolge gegeben: welche 
Reihenfolge ist ,liturgisch?!? Hom. 15.16 zitiert nur den Beginn des Verses 


Vorbild der Psalmenverwendung des Asterius für das frühe 4. Jh. ausgehen, vgl. Günter 
Stemberger, ,,Psalmen in Liturgie und Predigt der rabbinischen Zeit", in E. Zenger 
(Hg.), Der Psalter in judentum und Christentum (HBS 18), Freiburg [a.o.]: Herder, 1998, 
199-213. Die Auslegung von nur wenigen Versen ist auch kein notwendigerweise rab- 
binischer Zug der Homiletik des Asterius. Um Gattungsmerkmale rabbinischer Predigt 
auf Asterius anwenden zu kónnen, müssten deutlichere Parallelen vorliegen. Dennoch 
wáre erneut zu fragen, ob Kinzigs Erklárung des Phánomens (der Auslegung von weni- 
gen Versen eines Psalms) damit, dass die meisten Homilien unvollstándig überliefert 
sind, in allen Fállen zutrifft. 

U S. u. und 487 Anm. 32 zu Hom. 29.10, vgl. auch 295 Anm. 74 zu Hom. 15.16; 
im Rückgriff auf Auf der Maur 1967, 90ff. Die bei Auf der Maur skizzierte Herkunft 
des Sanctus aus der jüdischen Morgenliturgie, sowie die Annahme, dass Hom. 15.16 
ein eucharistisches und 29.10 ein nicht-eucharistsches Sanctus spiegelt, haben keinen 
Hintergrund in der Liturgie. 

!5 Das bei M. Richard angeführte Fragment 19 (265f) zu Ps 19.2 ist bei Kinzig nicht 
übersetzt, weil es der direkten Überlieferung in Hom. 29 entspricht. 

I? Ps.-Dionysius Areopagita zitiert Ez 3.12 ebenfalls vor Jes 6.3, De Coelesti Hierarchia 
7.4 Heil u. Ritter 31 PG 3 212B. Meir Bar-Ilan, Major Trends in the Formation and 
Crystallization of the Qedusha [Hebr.]*, in Daat (fasc.) 25 (1990) 5-20 (Ich verdanke den 
Hinweis auf diesen Aufsatz einem Referat von Ruth Langer, New York 2004.) bes. 10, 
vermutet dazu, dass hier eine Form der Keduscha vor ihrer Normierung in der anderen 
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von Jes 6.3 (gegen die rabbinische Liturgie und Apost. Konst. 7.35.3, wo 
der gesamte Vers belegt ist), so dass nicht sichtbar ist, ob Asterius hier den 
liturgischen oder den biblischen Text assoziiert. Hom. 29.10, wo die 
Reihenfolge umgekehrt ist, ziüert er Jes 6.3 in der Form, wie er auch in 
Apost. Konst. 8.12.27 (wo Ez 3.12 nicht zitiert ist) aufscheint — und nicht 
dem der jüdischen Liturgie náher stehenden Gebet im 7. Kapitel.? Das 
Zitat in 29.10 kann dem Einfluss der Liturgie von Antiochia zugeschrieben 
werden.?! In Hom. 15.18 folgt darüber hinaus eine lángere Auslegung von 
Mt 21.15f. Auf der Maur meinte dazu, dass hier die ,, Homilie* fortgesetzt 
wird, ohne auf eine Liturgie anzuspielen.? Leichter als zu Beginn des 4. 
Jh. (Auf der Maur) kann dieser Text im 5. Jh. als Anspielung auf eine 
Liturgie, wo dem Sanctus das Hosanna folgt, gedeutet werden. 

Wenn das Zitat von Ez 3.12 als Hinweis auf eine (jüdische) Liturgie 
verstanden wird, müssen die an beiden Stellen verschiedenen, ebenfalls 
ziüerten Texte (aus Lk 2, Ps 8 und 24) genauso als Zeugnisse der Liturgie 
ernst genommen werden. Sie stammen aber nicht aus dem Kontext der 
spáter belegten Keduscha des jüdischen Gebetbuchs oder des Sanctus. 
SchlieBlich werden Formen der Keduscha zwar zur Zeit des Asterius im 
rabbinischen Judentum erwáhnt, es ist aber nicht klar, wo und in welchen 
Formen sie verbreitet waren.? Ohne den Vers Ez 3.12 zu zitieren, verlegt 


Reihenfolge angedeutet ist. Noch weniger als die Belege bei Asterius ist dieser Text 
jedoch ein Zitat einer Liturgie. Der ohne Varianten überlieferte Text von Jes 6.3 ent- 
spricht auch der Septuaginta und enthált keine der in den Liturgien üblichen Abwand- 
lungen. 

? Metzger 193. W. Kinzig, /n Search of Asterius. Studtes on. the Authorship of the Homiltes 
on the Psalms (FKDG 47), Gótangen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1990, 165. 

? Kinzig 487 Anm. 32. 

7 Auf der Maur 1967, 93f. 

?! Ezra Fleischer, ,,The Qedusha of the Amida (and other Qedushot): Historical, Liturgical 
and Ideological Aspects [Hebr.]", in 7arb. 67 (1997/1998) 301-350 vermutet, dass die 
Keduscha in ihrem Kern (in Form der beiden elementaren Bibelzitate) Teil der 3. 
Benediktion der (so nicht belegten) Amida war und sich von da aus gegen den Willen 
der Rabbinen aus der Frómmigkeit des Volkes heraus zu den erhaltenen Formen ent- 
faltet hat. Im Hintergrund steht Fleischers Rekonstrukaon der Erstellung der Amida 
durch die Gelehrten von Yavne bald nach 70 n. Chr. Er geht allerdings dabei von 
der problematischen These aus, dass am Beginn der Komposition der Amida im 1. Jh. 
ein einziger, fest vorgeschriebener Text entstand. Die spáteren Formen seien daher 
Abwandlungen jenes Textes (und nicht Produkte der Konvergenz von einer ursprünglich 
noch grófleren Vielfalt). Die Beobachtungen und Schlussfolgerungen von Bar-Ilan (1990) 
bleiben daher weiter gültig. Er betont die Pluralitát der Formen (der zitierten. Bibeltexte 
oder Pseudo-Verse und der sie verbindenden Textelemente) und Anlàásse, zu denen eine 
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auDBerdem schon Offb 4.8 die Vision aus dem Tempel (Jes 6) in den 
Himmel. Wer immer die Frage stellt, was in der Entourage Gottes zu 
dessen Lob gesprochen wurde, kommt bei der Kombination der beiden 
Berufungsvisionen zwangsláufig und ausschlielich auf Ez 3.12 und Jes 6.3. 
Sonst finden sich dort (auBer Jes 6.7) nur Visionen, Láàrm und die Rede 
Gottes selbst. Hom 15.16-18 und 29.10 stehen daher zwischen Liturgie 
und Exegese. Dass ein Prediger im 5. Jh. Elemente der Berufungsvisionen 
der grofien Propheten kombiniert, ist kein Beweis, dass er die rabbinische 
Liturgie kennt. Die christliche Liturgie gibt ihm Themata vor und beeinflusst 
die Textgestalt seiner Zitate. Er interpretiert sie, zitiert sie aber nicht 
wórtlich. 

Dass das ,,Hüpfen* von Juden?* jüdische Liturgie — sei es als literarischer 
lopos oder als beobachteter Ritus — karikiert, kann. nicht aus dem Text 
erschlossen werden. Jom Kippur wird kaum gemeint sein, weil in den par- 
allel konstruierten Alternativen ausschweifendes Verhalten angedeutet ist. 
Es ist unwahrscheinlich, dass Umzüge zum Torahfest gemeint sind. Die 
Voraussetzung für das viel spáter belegte Fest Simchat Tora ist der ein- 
jáhnge, babylonische Lesezyklus, der erst in islamischer Zeit in die palásti- 
nische Liturgie einzudringen begann.? Zum Vorschlag von Kinzig ist die 


Keduscha reziüert werden konnte. Die karáische Verwendung von nach Belieben des 
Beters varierbaren Formen der Keduscha spiegelt noch einen Zustand vor der Fixierung 
des heutigen, rabbinischen Standards (16)! Auf der Maur deutete die Tatsache, dass bei 
Asterius weitere Texte zitiert wurden, als jüdische/Judenchristhche Praxis (1967, 90f.), 
da auch in der rabbinischen Keduscha weitere (allerdings wiederum andere) Texte zitiert 
werden. Die Überlegung folgt aber seiner grundsátzlichen Annahme, dass schon die 
Kombination von Jes 6.3 und Ez 3.12 auf den Einfluss ,der^ jüdischen Liturgie hin- 
weist. Wenn jedoch die Passagen in den Homilien des Asterius überhaupt Rückschlüsse 
auf liturgische Vollzüge erlauben, dann eher auf ihre Pluriformitát und. Offenheit. als 
auf ihre Herkunft. Letztere bleibt unbesümmt, so dass Beeinflussungen in jeder Richtung 
móglich sind. Auf der Maurs Annahme ist umzuformulieren: Die Offenheit des Repertoires 
und nicht den einzelnen Vers zur Rezitation teilt das Sanctus des Asterius (u. a.) struk- 
turell mit der jüdischen Keduscha. Vergleiche sind überdies mit grofler Vorsicht zu 
ziehen, weil die Liturgie und Lehre der Juden, die Asterius gekannt haben kann, vom 
rabbinischen Judentum sehr verschieden gewesen sein kónnen, vgl. Seth Schwartz, 
JRabbinization in the Sixth Century", in P. Schàáfer (Hg), 75e Talmud Yerushalmi and 
Graeco- Roman Culture (TSAJ 93), Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2002, 55-69. 

^ 2]4 Anm. 15 zu Hom. 9.3 im Gegensatz zum 6o85oAoyeiv der Apostel. 

? Ezra Fleischer, [,Simchat Tora des palásünischen Ritus", Hebr.], in $a: 59 
(1965/1966) 209-227, zeigt zwar, dass sich aus der frühmittelalterlichen synagogalen 
Dichtung ergibt, dass der Abschluss des palástinischen dreieinhalbjáhrigen Torahlesezyklus 
ebenfalls festlich dargestellt wurde. Dessen Thema ist aber gemáB dem Ende des Dtn 
der Tod des Mose und zunáchst nicht die Freude über die Tora. 
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Studie von Elbogen ungenau zitiert.?9 Elbogen wird auch zu den Festpsalmen 
gegen seinen eigenen Text ausgewertet. Die Frage ,Stehen die folgenden 
Ausführungen über die jüdischen Wallfahrtsfeste mit der Beobachtung 
Elbogens in Zusammenhang, daf Ps 12 (11) seit alters her der Psalm des 
achten Tages des Laubhüttenfestes ist?'?" kann im Hinblick auf die Aus- 
führungen von Stemberger?? und aus Elbogens eigenen Bemerkungen mit 
^nein,, beantwortet werden: ,,Sein Psalm [sc. des Laubhüttenfestes| ist nach 
Sof. XIX, 2 [sc. Ausg. Higgers 18.11] und tatsáchlich in Seph. [sc. im 
sephardischen Ritus] (wahrscheinlich wegen der Überschrift) Ps. 12; Rom. 
[sc. der rómische Ritus] hat wahrscheinlich aus áhnlicher áuferlicher 
Anlehnung Ps. 6; in Sof. [sc. im Traktat Sofrim?] wird ferner Ps. 111 zur 
Wahl gestellt, den wir auch in Pal. finden." Elbogen diskutiert hier die 
Situation des zweiten Jahrtausends, ohne einen Anlass für die Vermutung 
zu geben, dass gerade Ps. 12 vor Asterius mit dem Laubhüttenfest ver- 
bunden war. 

In Hom. 11 finden sich einige Stücke mit rhetorischem Stilwechsel, die 
Kinzig ebenfalls nicht als ,,Hymnen" oder Zitate der Liturgie des Asterius 
bezeichnet. Er bestátigt Auf der Maur? darin, dass Asterius keine Vorform 
des Exsultet ziüert. Ein Zitat in extenso eines für die angebliche Paschavigil 
besümmten ,,Hymnus* auf die Osternacht gerade am ,zweiten glánzen- 
den Tag' wáre ebenfalls schwer zu erkláren.?' Die Tadelrede, die Struktur 


? € Vgl. Ismar Elbogen, Der jüdische Gottesdwnst in. setner geschichtlichen Entwicklung. Hildesheim: 
Olms, *1962 (7 Nachdr. v. ?1931), 200, in der von Kinzig zitierten Beschreibung der 
Umzüge zu Simchat Tora: ,,Zu welcher Zeit diese Umzüge ... begonnen haben, kón- 
nen wir nicht mehr genau bestimmen, gegen. Ende des Mittelalters begegnen wir ihnen in 
allen Làndern...* [Hervorhebung von mir]. Vgl. 140, wo Elbogen den Brauch, am 8. 
Tag des Laubhüttenfests das erste Kapitel der Tora zu lesen, auf ,gaonáische Zeit" 
zurückführt. In seinen Anmerkungen ergánzt Elbogen (548): ,,Die Umzüge am Teorafest 
erwáhnt keine mittelalterliche Quelle.* 

7 379 Anm. 18 zu Elbogen 139. 

?! Stemberger 1998. 

7? Der Traktat Sofrim existierte zur Zeit des Asterius noch nicht, vgl. die Beobachtungen 
von Debra Reed Blank, ,,Its Time to Take Another Look at ,Our Little Sister Sofrim: 
A Bibliographical Essay", in 7OR 90 (1999)1-26. Wenn auf rabbinisches Material ver- 
wiesen werden soll, wáre z. B. tBer 6.25 (yBer 9.5 14d, SDev 36, bMen 43b) zu nen- 
nen, wo die Achtzahl auf die Beschneidung, oder tAr 2.7 (bÀr 13b) auf die kommenden 
lage des Messias ausgelegt wird. Vgl. dazu die interessante Anmerkung 11 (247f.). 

3? Auf der Maur 1967, 122. 

?! Die jüdischen Vorbilder (v. a. Passagen der Mischna, der Haggada und der 
Erweiterung im pal. largum zu Ex 12.42), die Auf der Maur (u. a., vgl. Kinzig zu 
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und Themata verarbeitet, welche zum Teil auch in die Improperia der 
rómischen Liturgie eingegangen sind (Hom. 28.5ff), ist ebenfalls ein Teil 
der Homilie — wenn er auch in seinem Pathos hervortritt — und kein sonst 
in der Liturgie rezitierter Text. Die Einordnung dieser Passagen durch 
Kinzig ist für ihre weitere Bearbeitung grundlegend. 

Die Indices des Werkes, vor allem das Sachregister, hátten etwas aus- 
führlicher sein kónnen, weil Kinzig in den Anmerkungen im Sachregister 
nicht aufscheinende Aspekte anzeigt, nach denen Leser die Tradition des 
Asterius befragen kónnten. Hier wáren auch weitere Angaben zu Vorstel- 
lungen, die bei Asterius mhi auftreten, wünschenswert, sofern sie in den 
beiden Báànden als solche angedeutet sind.? Der Index eignet sich trotz- 
dem gut zu ersten Sondierungen zum Denken des Asterius. Er verzeich- 
net z. B. keinen Eintrag ,Eschatologie". Darin entspricht Asterius der 
antiken christlichen und jüdischen Paschatheologie.?? 

Wer sich nur für Texte interessiert, die ein liturgisches ,,Ur-Phánomen* 
zum ersten Mal bezeugen, mag über die Psalmenhomlilien enttáuscht sein. 
Eine Fülle von interessanten Themen — auch nach vielen Vorschlágen von 
Kinzig - wartet aber noch auf Detailuntersuchungen zu den Homilien und 
ihrem Kontext. Wenn Jetzt in neuen Studien zu den Homilien von Asterius 
die Zitatháufigkeit der Textausgabe von M. Richard in die Hóhe schnellt, 
wird man Kinzigs Übersetzung als ,gleichsam mitzitiert? denken dürfen, 
weil sie nicht zuletzt einen hervorragenden Zugang zum griechischen 
Original bietet. 
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recht skeptisch gegenüber dieser Auffassung, 230 Anm. 17) als Vorláufer oder Vorbilder 
des Osternachtlobs des Asterius sieht, kónnen letzterem nicht bekannt gewesen sein. 

3? 350 Anm. 39 erwáühnt, dass Asterius ,nur in Ansátzen* eine ,,Naturrechtslehre* 
kennt. Der Begriff fehlt daher im Index. Das Sachregister ersetzt auch nicht die 
Konkordanz zu Asterius in den verarbeiteten Lemmata, vgl. ,,Paradies" 358 Hom. 20.12. 

33 Vgl. das in Studia Patristica (zur Patrisüc Conference, Oxford 2003) erscheinende 
Referat von G. A. M. Rouwhorst. 
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Adolf von Harnack. Marcion. L'évangile du. Dieu. étranger. Une. monographie. sur 
l'histoire de la fondation de l'Église catholique. Traduit par Bernard. Lauret et suivi 
de contributions de Bernard Lauret, Guy Monnot et Émile Poulat. Avec un 
essay de Michel Tardieu, Marcton depuis Harnack, Paris, Les Editions du Cerf 
2003, 587 SS. 


Im Jahre 1921 erschien die grosse Monographie Harnacks zu Marcion, 
an der er, mit vielen Unterbrechungen, fünfzig Jahre lang gearbeitet hatte. 
Nach der Erschütterung durch den ersten Weltkrieg machte diese Studie 
zu einem Christen, der an der Welt verzweifelte und sich an den liebevollen 
Vater Jesu Chrisü klammern wollte, nicht nur auf Historiker einen tefen 
Eindruck. Der Historiker und Theologe Harnack hatte ein Werk geschaffen, 
das wie eine Bombe einschlug. Im Jahre 1924 erschien eine erweiterte und 
verbesserte zweite Auflage, die 1985 von der Wissenschaftlichen Buchgesell- 
schaft in Darmstadt nachgedruckt wurde. Die angeführte Studie bietet 
zunáchst eine franzósische Übersetzung der dritten Auflage, wobei von den 
vielen Beilagen nur die erste in die Übersetzung einbezogen worden ist. 
Da es den Verfassern in erster Linie um die Gedankenwelt Marcions geht, 
ist dieses zu billigen. Wer an den Einzelheiten interessiert ist kann. den 
leicht verstándlichen deutschen Originaltext heranziehen. Für die Marcion- 
forschung sind diese Beilagen unerlásslich. 

In zweiter Linie wollen die Verfasser den geistesgeschichtlichen Ort der 
Harnackschen Studie erhellen. Bernard Lauret befasst sich. mit. vorange- 
henden Marciondeutungen bei Schelling, F.C. Baur und A. Ritschl, sowie 
mit dem Werdegang, der Rezeption und der Haltbarkeit der Marciondeutung 
Harnacks, namentlich seiner Ansichten zum Alten Testament und Judentum. 
Émile Poulat zeichnet die Rezeption der Studie Harnacks in der franzó- 
sischen. Wissenschaft nach. Nach dem ersten Weltkrieg war diese, u.a. 
wegen der Beteiligung Harnacks an dem Aufruf der 93 deutschen Wis- 
senschaftler, in dem die Knegspoliük der Regierung unterstützt wurde, 
anfangs recht problematisch. Ein kurzer Beitrag von Guy Monnot bescháfügt 
sich mit den Marcioniten innerhalb der moslemischen Heresiographie. Die 
Studie schliesst mit einer ausführlichen Abhandlung von Michel Tardieu 
zur Marcionforschung seit Harnack, die ihren Weg zwischen der altkirch- 
lichen Verleumdung Marcions als eines unaufrichtügen Ketzers und der 
Marciondarstellung Harnacks als eines origenellen religiósen Denkers, der 
zwischen Paulus und Augustin der wichügste Christ war und mit Luther 
auf einer Ebene steht, zu finden versucht. 
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Marcion bleibt im Zusammenhang der Entwicklung der christlichen 
Theologie nicht nur im Hinblick auf den Kanon ein kaum zu über- 
schátzender Faktor. Diese Studie leistet einen glánzenden Dienst für jeden, 
der sich mit der Geschichte der Marcionforschung und mit Marcion selbst 
bescháfügen will. Sie enthált Theologiegeschichte im doppelten Sinne: ein 
Fragment der altkirchlichen Vergangenheit und seine Erforschung im 
zwanzigsten Jahrhundert. 


Ridderspoorlaan 8 
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John D. Turner & Anne McGuire (éd.), 7he .Nag Hammadi Library. after 
Fifly Years. Proceedings of the 1995 Society of Biblical Literature Commemoraton 
(Nag Hammadi and Manichaean Studies 44), Leiden, New York, Cologne, 
Brill, 1997, pp. XVIII * 531. ISBN 90 04 10824 6. 


Ce volume célébre le cinquantenaire de la découverte des papyrus de Nag 
Hammadi avec un riche ensemble de contributions, présentées à la com- 
mémoration organisée par la Society of Biblical Literature à Haverford 
Collége (17 novembre 1995), puis à Philadelphie (18-22 novembre 1995). 
Tout en célébrant l'une des découvertes majeures du XX* siécle en matiére 
de textes littéraires, ce volume témoigne aussi de l'engagement constant, depuis 
1972, de la SBL dans les études sur le gnosticisme et la bibliothéque copte. 

Son originalité consiste dans la mise en évidence de nouvelles perspectives 
dans la recherche sur la biblhiothéque de Nag Hammadi. L'attention est en 
effet focalisée, de diverses maniéres au fil des articles, mais avec un consensus 
de fond, non tant sur les textes tels qu'ils nous sont parvenus dans la ver- 
sion copte que nous connaissons, mais sur les étapes de leur rédaction, leurs 
modes de transmission et les éventuelles réécritures qu'ils ont pu subir, 
depuis l'original grec. Cette perception du texte comme d'un document ouvert, 
sujet à changement, fluide en quelque sorte, implique également une réflexion 
sur la part jouée par ses lecteurs quant à l'influence qu'ils ont pu jouer sur 
le texte lui-méme. Si bon nombre d'entre eux appartenaient sans doute à 
des milieux de foi gnostique, oà le document écrit constituait un élément 
fort de cohésion, d'autres, en revanche, adhéraient probablement à des formes 
diverses de la religiosité en Égypte à la fin de l'Antiquité. Les premiers 
comme les deuxiémes ont pu intervenir, à différents niveaux, sur la riche 
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histoire qui se dessine à l'arnére-plan des textes retrouvés à Nag Hammadi. 

Trois traités de Nag Hammadi, exemplaires à plusieurs égards—1 Afocryphon 
de Jean, l'Évangile selon. Philippe et V Évangile selon. Thomas—, constituent le 
noyau du volume, encadrés par deux parties de caractére plus général. Le 
choix de ces traités n'est sans doute pas le fruit d'un hasard: ce qui les 
unit est le fait qu'ils suscitent tous des problémes de cohérence littéraire 
(cf. Introduction au volume), ce qui entraine une réflexion, de la part des 
chercheurs en ce domaine, tant sur la composition que sur la circulation 
de ces textes qui, à l'exception de l'Apocryphon de jean, sont connus dans 
une seule et unique version. 

Le volume s'articule ainsi. La premiére partie, « Past, Present, and Future 
Research on the Nag Hammadi Codices » (pp. 3-101), se compose de six 
articles, dont le premier, dá à J.M. Robinson, « Nag Hammadi : The First 
Fifty Years », pp. 3-33, retrace les événements qui ont suivi la découverte 
des papyrus, événements dans lesquels il a joué un róle de premier plan, 
contribuant à mettre ces documents à la disposition du monde scientifique. 
Deux périodes sont distinguées : de 1945 à 1970 (rupture du monopole 
concernant les textes), de 1970 à 1995 (publication des codices facsimile et 
réalisation des grands projets d'édition, américain, franco-canadien et alle- 
mand, des textes de la bibliothéque). La contribution de S. Emmel, « Religious 
Tradition, Textual Transmission, and the Nag Hammadi Codices », pp. 
34-43, met l'accent sur la problématique de la transmission textuelle, s'éche- 
lonnant sur plusieurs siécles, dans l'étude des textes de Nag Hammadi, 
qu'il définit comme une *'collection' plutót que comme une *bibliothéque' 
(p. 16). Le schéma quadripartite proposé par F. Wisse pour l'Apocryphon de 
jean dans ce méme volume, pp. 147-151 (dans un ordre chronologique 
inversé : phase monastique copte, phase de traduction, phase de composition 
et phase de pré-composition) est ici proposé pour l'ensemble de la collection, 
tout en étant commenté et nuancé (la *phase monastique', par exemple, 
demeure une question ouverte) Parmi les directions de travail proposées 
par S. Emmel pour les années à venir, celle d'une lecture avertie des docu- 
ments de Nag Hammadi dans le contexte de la littérature et de la culture 
coptes qui lui furent contemporaines, ce qui représente « primarily a Copto- 
logical enterprise », nous parait de toute premiére importance. B.A. Pearson 
présente ensuite une étude sur « The Coptic Gnostc Library Edition of 
Nag Hammadi Codex VII », pp. 44-61, codex significatif, car sa parution, 
en 1995, a complété cette importante série en seize volumes éditée par 
EJ. Brill. En tant qu'éditeur en chef du codex VII, Pearson aborde dans 
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cet article des problémes de codicologie et de langue qui se sont présentés 
au cours du travail, avant de passer briévement en revue les cinq traités du 
codex. La quatriéme étude est une présentation par H.-M. Schenke de 
« The Work of the Berliner Arbeitskreis : Past, Present, and Future », pp. 62- 
7l, et de ses réalisations pendant ces derniéres décennies, marquées par 
des publications réguliéres dans la 7LZ, et devant abouür à la traduction 
intégrale en langue allemande des traités de Nag Hammadi dans la série 
Koptisch-Gnostische Schrifien (vol. 1 : 2001 ; vol. 2 : 2003). E.M. Yamauchi, 
« The Issue of Pre-Christian Gnosticism Reviewed in the Light of the Nag 
Hammadi texts », pp. 72-88, relance le débat sur l'une des questions les 
plus épineuses du gnosticisme, à travers l'éclairage des documents de la 
bibliothéque copte. Une palette de textes dont les origines ont suscité un 
débat qui est loin d'étre clos, est ici considerée : Eugnoste (NH III, 4 et BG 
8502), l'Apocalypse d'Adam (NH. V, 5), la Paraphrase de Shem (NH. VII, 1) et 
la Protennoia. Trimorbhe (NH. XIII, 1). Aux yeux de Yamauchi, aucun d'en- 
tre eux ne permet de démontrer « the existence of a full-fledged Gnosücism 
with a redeemer myth prior to Christianity ». G.P. Luttikhuizen termine 
cette premiére partie par « The Thought Patterns of Gnostic Mythologizers 
and Their Use of Biblical Traditions », pp. 89-101 : il y aborde le pro- 
bléme de l'utülisation du patrimoine traditionnel de la Bible par les auteurs 
gnostiques et de sa réinterprétation à des niveaux qui ne sont pas toujours 
ceux de la polémique. 

La deuxiéme partie du volume s'intitule « 75e Apocryphon of fohn ». Cinq 
études cernent de prés l'histoire complexe de ce texte, et les questions 
rédactionnelles qu'il souléve, compte tenu des quatre versions existantes. 
K.L. King ouvre la section par « Approaching the Variants of the Afocryphon 
of john », pp. 105-137. Le trajet de composition et de transmission de ce 
texte est considéré à la lumiére de catégories propres aux productions lit- 
téraires de l'Antiquité, catégories qui ne coincident plus avec les nótres. 
Mettant en garde contre un amalgame inapproprié, King souligne le róle 
prépondérant de la dimension « orale » dans l'histoire du texte et la néces- 
sité d'en tenir compte dans l'enquéte sur les documents de Nag Hammadi. 
F. Wisse, « After the Synopsis : Prospects and Problems in Establishing a 
Critical Text of the Apocryphon of fohn and Defining its Historical Location », 
pp. 138-153, s'explique sur le projet, déjà avancé, d'une traduction critique 
en langue moderne, basée sur la synopse des versions coptes de l'Apocryphon 
de jean, parue en 1995 (F. Wisse — M. Waldstein, NHMS 33). Une telle 
traduction aurait l'avantage d'aller au-delà des documents coptes pour s'ap- 
procher du texte grec commun qu'ils ont utilisé. M. Waldstein examine 
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dans « The Primal Trad in the Afocryphon of john », pp. 154-187, l'en- 
trelacs des thématiques, à la fois platoniciennes et juives, qui ont conflué 
dans la constitution de la triade Pére-Mére-Fils. Quant à S. La Porta dans 
« Sophia-Métér : Reconstructing a Gnostic Myth », pp. 188-207, il s'at- 
telle à une nouvelle interprétation d'une des clefs de voüte de la spécula- 
tion gnostique et considere le róle joué par le patrimoine traditionnel juif 
autour de la figure de la Sagesse pour la formation de la notion de Sophia 
chez les gnostiques. M.A. Williams fournit une « Response to the Papers 
of Karen King, Frederik Wisse, Michael Waldstein and Sergio La Porta », 
pp. 208-220, la seule présente dans l'ouvrage. 

La troisiéme partie du volume, 7e Gospel of Philip, a donné heu à trois 
études. M.L. Turner, « On the Coherence of the Gospel according to 
Philip », pp. 223-250, reprenant les articulations de son étude sur NH II, 
5 paru en 1996 (NHMS 38), retrace les différents points de vue, souvent 
incompatibles entre eux, de l'histoire de la recherche. E. Thomassen, « How 
Valentinian is the Gospel of Philip ? », pp. 251-279, souligne le systéme 
cohérent de pensée et l'homogénéité des opinions théologiques qui se déga- 
gent dans cette collection de citations, certes disparates. E.H. Pagels, « Ritual 
in the Gospel of Philip », pp. 280-291, propose une analyse trés fine de 
ce texte dans la perspective d'une théologie sacramentaire et met en évi- 
dence l'apport essentiel de II, 5 pour une histoire de la théologie bap- 
tismale des premiers siécles. 

La quatriéme partie du volume, composée de six articles, porte sur 7/e 
Gospel of Thomas. P.-H. Poirier dans « The Wniüngs ascribed to Thomas and 
the Thomas Tradition », pp. 295-307, étudie les trois principaux témoins 
de la tradition littéraire sur Thomas, l'Frangile de Thomas (NH II, 2), le Lzvre 
de Thomas (NH Il, 7) et les Actes de Thomas (version grecque et syriaque), 
tout en reconsidérant les relations qu'ils entretiennent et s'interrogeant sur 
l'opportunité de postuler l'existence d'une école de Thomas. Dans « The 
Gospel of Thomas 76:3 and Canonical Parallels : "Three Segments in the 
Tradition History of the Saying », pp. 308-325, S.R. Johnson, aprés avoir 
reconstitué l'histoire rédactionnelle de ce logon, considére que les auteurs 
de Jean et de Luc lui ont fait subir une altération dans le but de contrer 
les positions théologiques de la communauté thomasienne. P.H. Sellew, 
« The Gospel of Thomas : Prospects for Future Research », pp. 327-346, 
souhaite que la recherche se focalise sur le texte lui-méme plutót que 
d'étudier le texte au miroir de la littérature qui lui était contemporaine. 
J.-M. Sevrin, « L'interprétation de l'Évangile selon Thomas, entre tradition 
et rédaction », pp. 347-360, soutient qu'il est possible de considérer cet 
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évangile comme une relecture interprétative et ésotérique d'évangiles requs, 
tels que sont les synoptiques. I. Dunderberg, « John and Thomas in 
Conflict ? », pp. 361-380, à l'encontre de Johnson, émet des réserves sur 
l'opposition et le contraste entre une communauté johannique et une com- 
munauté s'inspirant de Thomas. La position n'est d'ailleurs pas la méme 
d'un /ogton à l'autre. A.D. De Conick, « Blessed are those who have not seen 
( Jn 20 :29) : Johannine Dramatzation of an early Chrisuan Discourse », pp. 
381-398, reprend l'analyse fournie dans son livre Seek to See Htm : Ascent and 
Vision Mysticism in the Gospel of Thomas, publié à Leiden (Brill) en 1996, et 
note la polémique entre Jean et des milieux juifs portés sur l'expérience 
mystique. 

Avec la cinquiéme et derniére partie du volume, /ssues of Social Location, 
Composition, and Rewriting une réflexion de caractére général est soumise au 
lecteur. C. Markschies, dans « Valentinian Gnosticism : Towards the Ana- 
tomy of a School », pp. 401-438, trace un portrait convaincant du valen- 
tinisme comme école philosophique, tout en observant une évolution depuis 
le temps de Valentin et ses proches disciples à celui de ses derniers représen- 
tants, davantage éloignés d'un idéal de professionnalisme philosophique. 
L. Painchaud and T. Yanz, « The *Kingless Generation" and the Polemical 
Rewritng of Certain Nag Hammadi Texts », pp. 439-460, étudient la 
présence de ce motif dans quelques traités de Nag Hammadi, notant qu'il 
s'agit d'un motif interpolé, lié aux révisions et aux réécritures de ces traités 
dans le contexte d'une controverse entre différents cercles doctrinaux. A.L. 
Molinari, « The Acts of Peter and the Twelve Apostles », pp. 461-483, 
passe en revue l'histoire de la recherche (et tout particuliérement les opi- 
nions de Krause, Schenke, Parrot et Patterson) de ce texte, quelque peu 
délaissé par les spécialistes. Il en propose une interprétation basée sur la 
confluence de deux sources de provenance diverse—f'histoire du marchand 
à la perle et l'apparition au moment de la. Résurrection—-retravaillées et 
augmentées par l'intervention d'un auteur/rédacteur, dans une perspective 
didactique et exhortatoire. Enfin, A. Pasquier, « Interpretation of the 
Prologue to John's Gospel in some Gnostic and Patrisüc Writings : A 
Common Tradition », pp. 484-495, met en regard la lecture d'Origéne 
du Prologue de jean et celle élaborée en milieu valentinien, transmise par 
Irénée (AdvHaer Y, 8, 5). Il en ressort qu'Origéne a pu subir l'influence de 
spéculations valentiniennes et qu'il est un témoin précieux pour clarifier 
certains aspects de la christologie gnostique. 

La sixiéme partie du volume est constituée par un abondant répertoire 
bibliographique (Bibliography, pp. 499-531). La lecture de ce volume mon- 
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tre à quel point la recherche sur les textes de Nag Hammadi, et plus large- 
ment celle sur les documents du gnosticisme, peut encore évoluer. L'ancrage 
des textes de Nag Hammadi dans le paysage philosophique et religieux de 
la fin de l'Antiquité ainsi. que leurs rapports avec la culture httéraire de 
langue copte de la méme époque, ouvrent aux chercheurs de trés amples 
perspectives de travail. 
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2004, xii - 191 pp., ISBN 0-391-04175-4 (hardback). 
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€ 32 / sFr 56,50 (Geb.).— Die antiallegorisch ausgerichtete Exegese der 
Antiochener kann geradezu als Reaktion auf die heidnische Mythendeutung 
begriffen werden'. 

Uhng, Christüan, "Und das Wort 1st. Fleisch geworden". Zur Rezeption von foh 
1,14a und zur "Theologwe der Fleischwerdung in der griechischen vornizüni-schen. Patristik 
(Münsterische Beitráge zur Theologie 63), Münster: Aschendorff Verlag 
2004, 598 S., ISBN 3-402-03968-0, € 72 (kart.).—'Unter Beachtung einer 
pràzisen Begrifflichkeit von Fleischwerdung, bei der z.B. nicht Inkarnation 
mit Menschwerdung gleichgesetzt wird, ergibt sich, dass Joh 1,14a erst- 
malig von lrenàus aufgegriffen wird. Neben ihm erlangt die Rede von der 
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und Origenes, einen bedeutenden Stellenwert. Die Art der Nutzung ist 
dabei jeweils sehr unterschiedlich und insgesamt eher von der eigenen the- 
ologischen Konzeption des Autors motiviert als von der ursprünglichen 
Aussageabsicht des Johannesevangeliums'. Gründliche Besprechung der 
Aussagen von u.a. Ignatius, 2 Clemens, Ep. Apostolorum, Justin, Mehto, Irenáus, 
Klemens, Hippolyt, Tractatus Tripartitus, Origenes, Dionysius &? Petrus von 
Alexandrien, Methodius von Olympos, Eusebius. 

Welburn, Andrew, Mani, the Angel and the Column of Glory. An Anthology of 
Manichaean Texts, Edinburgh: Floris Books 1998, 296 pp., ISBN 0-86315- 
274-0, £j 25 (clothbound with jacket).—An anthology intended for a wider 
audience, and perhaps for that reason easily overlooked, but collected and 
presented by an eminent specialist. 
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AND EXEGETICA (TREATISES) 


BY 


JAMES A. KELHOFFER 


ABSTRACT: The surviving witnesses to Basilides of Alexandria (fl. 120-140 c.k.) 
reflect considerable variety and. confusion concerning his wniting(s.. Attempts 
by scholars to present Basilides as an exegete of Christian scripture, and even 
as the author of a gospel, are based on precious little evidence, which scholars 
have at times misinterpreted. This article argues that only a limited interest in 
gospel materials on the part of Basilides can be demonstrated from the surviv- 
ing portions of his Exegetica (Treatises). Moreover, if Basilides did indeed write a 
gospel, it was not a narrative or sayings gospel concerned primarily with the 
life or the teachings of Jesus. Finally, prior to Origen in the mid-third century 
C.E. the designation (or title) Exegetica did not connote an 'exegetical' commen- 
tary. Clement of Alexandria's title for Basilides's work ('ES&yyntwó, Strom. 
4.81.1) instead supports the inference that this writing comprised "explana- 
tions" of Basilides's theological system. 


Relatively little is known for sure concerning the hfe of Dasilides of 
Alexandria (fl. 120-140 c.E.). He was probably active in Alexandria during 
the 130s c.&? The paucity of evidence and contradictory nature of the 


! This article is a revision and expansion of a paper presented at the 2002 North 
American Patristics Society Annual Meeting. The author's thanks are due to William L. 
Petersen and Matyás Havrda. 

? B. A. Pearson, *Pre-Valentinian Gnosticism in Alexandria," in: The Future of Early 
Christianity: Essays in Honor of Helmut Koester (ed. B. A. Pearson et al.; Minneapolis: Fortress, 
1991), 455-66; here, 461, notes evidence for Basilides's activity in Alexandria in 132 C.E.: 
*According to Clement of Alexandria (Stromateis 7.106) he was active in Alexandria dur- 
ing the reigns of the emperors Hadrian (117-138) and Antoninus Pius (138-161)... 
Eusebius, in his Chronicle (according to Jerome's Latin version), lists as one of the items 
for the sixteenth year of Hadrian's reign (132) the following notation: *Basilides the here- 
siarch was living in Alexandria. From him derive the Gnostics." Apparently following 
Eusebius of Caesarea, Jerome, De viris illustribus 21, writes: *Basilides died at Alexandria 
in the reign of Hadrian, and from him the Gnostic sects arose. In this tempestuous time 
also, Cochebas leader of the Jewish faction put Christians to death with various tortures" 
(ET: A. Roberts and J. Donaldson, eds., .Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church 
[New York: Christian Literature Publishing Company, 1890-1900], 2/3.368). Jerome's 
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patristic witnesses to Basilides have not, however, stopped scholars from 
describing with some confidence the early Chrisüan gospel, and especially 
the gospel commentary, that Basilides allegedly wrote. 

In the Synopsis Quattuor Evangeliorum, for example, Kurt Aland cites the 
Gospel according to. Basihdes as the source of a disünctive witness to Matt 
7:6ab.? Von Campenhausen exemplifies this position concerning Basilides's 
alleged gospel: *In all probabihty it was at first, as Agrippa Castor says . . ., 
referred to by them simply as 'the Gospel. The designation kotà 
BaciAeiónv £0oyyéAiov ... may not originally have been attached to it."* 
Walter Bauer, Werner Foerster, Gerhard May, Everett Procter and Andrew 
F. Gregory concur that Basilides did in fact write a gospel. 

In addition to the claim that Basilides wrote a gospel, a number of other 
scholars characterize Basilides as a Christian teacher who wrote a gospel 
commentary. For instance, in an important study Winrich A. Lóhr argues 
concerning Basilides and Basilides's son and disciple Isidore: 


Basilides... kommenaerte eine selbst erstellte Evangelienrezension in 24 
Büchern;... So kann man in dürren Worten das Wesentliche an biographi- 


allusion to the *tempestuous time" of the Second Jewish Revolt led by Bar Kokhba sug- 
gests that Basilides was active 132-135 c.r. Cf. the observation of W. A. Lóhr, Basilides 
und seine Schule: Exne Studi zur Theologie- und Kirchengeschichte des. zweiten Jahrhunderts ('WUNT 
83; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1996), 20, that "aus den übrigen Quellen erhebt sich kein 
Widerspruch gegen die Datierung des Clemens" (cf. 326). 

? Aland, ed., Synopsis Quattuor. Evangeliorum (15th rev. ed.; Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibel- 
gesellschaft, 1996), 93, referring to the ultimate source of Epiphanius, Panarion 24.5.2 as 
*Evang. sec. Basilidem" ("the Gospel according to Basilides"). Aland's Synopsis (481-2) 
does not, however, note the parallel (discussed below) to Mark 15:21 || Matt 27:32 attrib- 
uted to Basilides in Irenaeus, Adv. haer. 1.24.4 and Epiphanius, Panarion 24.3.1-5. 

* Von Campenhausen, 7/e Formation of the Christian Bible (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1972 
[1968]), 139 n. 161; cf. 139 n. 158. 

? Bauer, Orthodoxy and Heresy in Earliest Christianity (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1971 [*1964]), 
66, 170, 190; cf. 203; May, Creatio ex nihilo: The Doctrine of. "Creation out of Nothing! in. Early 
Christtan Thought (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1994 [1978], 65: "And certainly he 
[Basilides], who had written a gospel himself, was greatly interested in the gospels that 
were available" (German original: 66). Additionally, Procter, Christian Controversy. in 
Alexandria: Clement^s | Polemic. against. the. Basilideans and | Valentinians (American. University 
Studies VII/172; Frankfurt am Main/New York: Lang, 1995), l1, follows Foerster, 
*^Basilides," in: idem, Gnosis: A Selection. of. Gnostic Texts (ed. R. McL. Wilson; Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1972-74 [1969-71]), 1.59-83; here, 74: "From notes in the Church Fathers 
we learn above all that Basilides was a copious writer. .. . [A] gospel originated with him" 
(German original: 1.99). So also Gregory, 77e Reception of Luke and Acts in. the Period. before 
Irenaeus: Looking for Luke in the Second Century (WUNT 2.169; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
2003), 77-80 (albeit with some caution); cf. Lóhr, Basilides, 271. 
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schen Informationen über Basilides und Isidor zusammenfassen. Basilides und 
Isidor werden damit christliche Lehrer in die erste Hálfte des 2. Jahrhunderts 
eingeordnet. . . . 


Others, including Theodor Zahn, Hans Windisch, Robert M. Grant, 
Bentley Layton, Everett Procter, M. J. Edwards, and Christoph Markschies, 
likewise characterize Basilides as an exegete of gospel materials, and some- 
times of other Christian scripture as well. 

This article offers a critical assessment of these two claims about 
Basilides's gospel and gospel commentary. It will be argued that if a writ- 
ing of Basilides did receive the designation "gospel" (eoayyéAiov), it was not 
a narrative or sayings gospel concerned primanily with the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus. This inquiry is of obvious (potential) interest to the use of the 
term eoayy&Aiov as a literary designation in the first half of the second cen- 
tury. The article also considers the relationship of Basilides's Fxegetica 


9 Basihdes und seme Schule, 325-6. Lóhr also wntes, Wir vermuteten, daf die 
Evangelienrezension des Basilides seinem Kommentar als der Text beigegeben war, auf 
den sich der Kommentar bezog. Dieser Kommentar... behandelte eher anhand einer 
Penrikope ein theologisches Thema" (329; cf. 12, 34, 215). 

? Zahn, Geschichte des. .Neutestamentlichen Kanons (Exlangen: Deichert, 1889), 1.763-74; 
Windisch, *Das Evangelium des Basilides," ZVW 7 (1906): 236-46; Grant, Second-Century 
Christianity: A. Collectton of Fragments (Vranslations of Chrisuan Literature 6; London: SPCK, 
1946), 18: *He [Basilides| composed the first commentary on the gospels, with the excep- 
tion of that of his contemporary Papias." Similarly, Layton, "The Significance of Basilides 
in Ancient Christian Thought," Representations (Berkeley, CA) 28 (1989): 135-51; here, 136: 
"*Basilides must have set a stunning precedent in educated Christian circles as the first 
Chnstian philosopher and one of the earliest New Testament expositors . . ." (cf. 144-5). 
So also Procter, Christian Controversy in Alexandria, 1; Edwards, review of Lóhr, Basilides 1n: 
j1S 48 (1997): 238-41; here, 241: "After a perusal of this study we see clearly what 
[Basilides] was: a Christian exegete who was ready to employ eclectic methods for the 
better understanding of the Scriptures." Likewise, Markschies, Gnosts: An Introductwn 
(London/New York: T & T Clark, 2003 [2001 ]), 79: *It emerges from the fragments that 
in all probability Basilides published under the title 'Expositions! his own version of the 
Gospel of Luke with a relatively free commentary in 24 volumes." Cf. J. C. Ayer, A Source 
Book for Ancient. Church. History, from. the Apostolic Age to the Close of the Conciliar Period (New 
York: Scribner's, 1913), 82: "Of his [Basilides] Gospel, Commentary on that Gospel in 
twenty-four books (Fxegetica), and his odes only fragments remain of the second, preserved 
by Clement of Alexandria and in the Acta Archelai." 

[n the '*NT" wriungs and in many of the other earliest Christian wriüngs, eooyyéAiov 
designates oral proclamation (good news), rather than a wnting or a (new) genre or ht- 
erary designation. On this point see, e.g., H. Koester, Ancient Christian Gospels (London: 
SCM/Philadelphia: TPD, 1-34; R. H. Gundry, "EYAITEAION: How Soon a Book?" 7BL 
115 (1996): 321-5; W. L. Petersen, *The Genesis of the Gospels," in: New Testament Textual 
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(Treatises) to other early Christian literature. This study argues that the char- 
acterization of Basilides as an exegete of Christian scripture is based on pre- 
cious little evidence and, at times, a misinterpretation of certain witnesses to 
Basilides and his wriüng(s). A (mostly) diachronic survey of the main wit- 
nesses to Dasilides's life and writings will precede an analysis of claims that 
scholars have made about Basilides's gospel and gospel commentary. 


Witnesses to Basilides?s Gospel and Exegetica (Treatses) 
]. Jrenaeus, Adversus haereses 7.24.4 


Irenaeus attributes the following descripüon of the crucifixion to 
Basilides: 


He [Christ] appeared on earth as a man and performed miracles (apparuisse 
eum ... Uirtules perfecisse. 'Thus, he himself did not suffer. Rather, a certain 
Simon of Cyrene was compelled (Simonem quendam Cyrenaeum angariatum) to carry 
his cross for him. It was he [Simon] who was ignorantly and erroneously 
crucified (et hunc . . . crucifixum), being transfigured by him [ Jesus], so that (ui) he 
[Simon] might be thought to be Jesus. Moreover, Jesus assumed the form of 
Simon and stood by, laughing at them.? 


With regard to accounting for Jesus! laughter, R. M. Grant notes the likely 
OT foundation of Basilides's (re-)interpretation of Jesus passion in light of 
Psalm 2.0 


Criticism and Exegesis (FS Joél Delobel; BETL 161; ed. A. Denaux; Leuven: Peeters, 2002), 
33. — A. Y. Reed, *EvayyéAiov: Orality, Textuality, and the Christan Truth in Irenaeus' 
Adversus Haereses," VC 56 (2002): 11-46; J. A. Kelhoffer, **How Soon a Book' Revisited: 
EYAITEAION as a Reference to *Gospel' Materials in the First Half of the Second 
Century," ZNW 95/1-2 (2004): 1-34. 

? Irenaeus, Adv. haer. 1.24.4. ET (modified): B. Layton, 7e Gnostic Scriptures: À New 
Translation with Annotations and Introductions (Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1987), 423; Lat: 
A. Rousseau and L. Doutreleau, Contre les hérésies (SC. 264; Paris: Cerf, 1979), 326-8. 
Layton's translation incorrectly construes apparuisse eum . . . perfecisse (1.24.4, l. 11) as a ref- 
erence to "intellect" (nous), rather than to *Christ" (Christus, mentioned in 1.24.4, l. 8). 

- "Gnostic Origins and the Basilidians of Irenaeus," VC 13 (1959): 121-5; here, 123- 
4: "Why was he [Jesus] laughing? The answer seems to be provided by the words of a 
Psalm which we know was interpreted messianically by early Christians. Psalm 2 begins 
with a picture of the *'archons! (LXX) conspiring 'against the Lord and his Anointed,' and 
it goes on to say that *he who sits in the heavens laughs; the Lord has them in derision' 
(verse 4). Here is, or may well be, the source of the notion that the Savior derided his 
enemies." Cf. Lohr, Bastildes, 265 n. 38. 
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Irenaeus's depiction of Basilides's Docetic christology appears, moreover, 
to be based upon an interpretation of material preserved in Mark 15:21! 
and the Matthean parallel passage (Matt 27:32).? Mark has the (historic) 
present active indicative (&yyapebovciv), which Matthew changed to the 
aorist (fyyy&pevoav). At the very least, the perfect passive participle reflected 
by Irenaeus (angariatus) stems from renaeus's (undisputed) use of either or 
both of these gospels, or perhaps a harmonized version of this gospel mate- 
rial.5 With regard to assessing the historical Basilides's interest in gospel 
materials, however, the testimony of Irenaeus is of questionable value.'* 


2. The Title and Length of Basilides^s 'Treatises or Exegetica 


Concerning Basilides's own work(s), there is good evidence for the exis- 
tence and contents of certain parts of his Treatises or Exegetica. l'wo extended 
portions and one short passage from this work survive. One of the two 


!! Mark 15:21-24: *[(21] They compelled (&yyapebovotv) a passer-by, who was com- 
ing in from the country, to carry his cross; it was Simon of Cyrene (rwa Xipova 
Kopnvoiov), the father of Alexander and Rufus. [22] Then they brought Jesus to the 
place called Golgotha (which means the place of a skull). [23] And they offered him wine 
mixed with myrrh; but he did not take it. [24] And they crucified him, and divided his 
clothes among them, casting lots to decide what each should take." 

? Matt 27:32-35: "[32] As they went out, they came upon a man from Cyrene named 
Simon (&vOponov Kvpnvaiov óvópott X(uovo); they compelled (fyy&pevoav) this man to 
carry his cross. [33] And when they came to a place called Golgotha (which means Place 
of a Skull), [34] they offered him wine to drink, mixed with gall; but when he tasted it, 
he would not drink it. [35] And when they had crucified him, they divided his clothes 
among themselves by casting lots." Different from Mark 15:211| Matt 27:32, Luke 23:26 
has énwíünpt rather than &yyapeóo (xoi óc drüyoyov a1óv, éniAaBóuevoi Xiyové vwa. 
Kvopnvoiov épxópevov &nx' &ypoo éxéÜnkav o1à 1óv otov póv oépew OrnoOev 100 'Inco0). 

I5 G. N. Stanton, "The Fourfold Gospel, N7S 43 (1997): 317-46, esp. 319-22, notes 
scholars! widespread acknowledgement of this point concerning Irenaeus. On the exis- 
tence of harmonized gospel citations as early as Second Clement, see, e.g., Koester, Ancient 
Christian Gospels (London: SCM/Philadelphia: TPI, 1990), 17-18, 349-60; cf. Kelhoffer, 
Miracle and Mission: The Authentication of Missionaries and Their Message in. the Longer Ending of 
Mark (WUNT 2.112; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2000), 169-70. 

^ With. Lóhr, Basilides, 255-73, who argues that Irenaeus, Adv. haer. 1.24.3-7, which 
includes the testimony about Jesus and Simon of Cyrene at the crucifixion (1.24.4), derives 
from source material that can plausibly be dated to the mid-second century. Despite its 
early date, Lóhr (272-3) doubts that Adv. haer. 1.24.3-7 offers a reliable witness to the his- 
torical Basilides; so also F. Legge, Philosophumena, Or the Refutatwn of All Heresies (2 Vols.; 
New York: Macmillan, 1921), 2.79 n. 2; D. Wanke, Das Kreuz Christi bei. Irendus von. Lyon 
(BZNW 99; Berlin: W. de Gruyter, 2000), 75-6. 
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longer sections is in Clement of Alexandria's Stromateis.? 'The other two pas- 
sages appear in Hegemonius's Acía Archela: (c. 330/348 c.&), an antü- 
Manichaean writüng that survives in Latin.!6 

This writing of Basilides, whatever its original contents and foci, must 
have been a sizeable work, since Clement claims to quote from its twenty- 
third book (Bacuióng 0& év tà eikootQ tpíto tv 'EOnynukóv, Sirom. 
4.81.1). Eusebius of Caesarea credits Agrippa Castor with having written a 
response to Basilides in the second century (Hist. eccl. 4.7.6-8). Eusebius 
quotes Agrippa Castor to the effect that Basilides's work comprised a total 
of twenty-four books, and, as is argued below, at least the claim concerning 
the length of this work is credible." Arguably the surest indication that 
Basilides's work was extensive is the Acta Archelat's citation of Basilides's own 
reference to its thirteenth book. The author of the Acta Archelat (Hegemonius) 
claims to be familiar with. Basilides's writing and cites Dasilides's reference 
to the thirteenth book of Basilides's "7reatises" (Lat.: tractatuum etus, 67.5a; 
nobis traclatuum, 67 .5b).!5 

Moreover, the Acta Archelai attributes to Basilides himself both the title for 
this work (*7reatise?")? and its organization into individual books. It may 


I5 Greek text: C. Mondésert and À. van den Hoek, Clément d'Alexandrie, Les Stromates IV 
(SC 463; Paris: Cerf, 2001), 188-92. An ET of the relevant passages is conveniently avail- 
able in: Layton, Gnostic Scriptures, 442-3. 

!6 Lat.: C. H. Beeson, ed., Hegemonius, Acta Archelai (GCS 16; Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1906); 
ET: M. Vermes and S. N. C. Lieu, Acta Archelai (Manichaean Studies 4; Turnhout: 
Brepols, 2001). This writing purports to relate a disputation between Bishop Archelaus 
and Mani. Beeson, Hegemonius, Acta Archelat, ix-xix, argues that the surviving Laün edition 
of the Acta Archelai (c. 392/400 c.&.) is a translation of a Greek work by Hegemonius of 
Chalcedon, about whom nothing more is known, except that he wrote after the Council 
of Nicea (325 c.E.). Cf. E. Spát, *The *Teachers' of Mani in the Acta Archela; and Simon 
Magus," VC 58/1 (2004): 1-23; here, 1; Lóhr, Basihdes, 219-21; Foerster, *Basilides," 74; 
Quasten, Patrology, 3.357-8, 4.209; Ayer, Source Book, 82-4. 

7 Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 4.7.7: "In expounding his [Basilides's] mysteries he [Agrippa 
Castor] says that he [Basilides] compiled twenty-four books on the gospel." See the analy- 
sis of this testimony below. 

!8. Acta Archelai 67.5b: "As we are writing the thirteenth book of our treatises (nobis trac- 
tatuum) the word of salvation (salutaris sermo) will provide for us the necessary and fruitful 
content." 

!3 "The original Greek term used by Basilides for his work is open to question. Zahn, 
Geschichte des. .Neutestamentlichen Kanons, 1/2.764, suggests ójiAiía (IChomily"; cf. Lóhr, 
Basilides, 226. 'Two other possibilities are uetvoeiptoeig (or uevoeiprjoeig? pursuits, stud- 
ies, treatments") and wvnAoqnoetg (inquiries, searchings"). Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 
4.81.1) offers the title 'EBqyymuxó, which is also possible in light of this article's argument 
that 'E5qyntixé. need not denote an 'exegetical biblical commentary. 
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thus be helpful for future scholarship to refer to Basilides's work by this title 
(Treatise), or at least to include it along with Zxegetka (Gk.: 'E5bnyntwó, 
attested by Clement, Strom. 4.81.1). It will be argued that the extant frag- 
ments of the Exegetica (Treatises) do not support the claim that this work was 
a gospel commentary. What can be ascertained about this work's content 
and genre will be evaluated in the following analyses of these fragments and, 
further below, of the most likely denotation of Clement's title for this work 


('E5nyncikó). 


3. Clement^s Witness to Basilides's Exegetica 


Of the surviving portions of Basilides's Exegetica, the passage best known 
to scholars, from Clement's Stromateis, addresses human suflering.? Accord- 
ing to Clement, Basilides maintained that no person's tribulations are 
ordained by God. They are rather God's punishment for a person's sinful- 
ness, either in this life or a previous one (Strom. 4.81.2-3). In this portion of 
his work, Basilides seeks above all to defend the goodness of Providence (1ó 
npovooQv).?! As test-cases for this position, Basilides discusses the suffering of 
Chnstian martyrs, of a newborn baby, and of Jesus during the course of his 
life as a whole (but not specifically the crucifixion). 

With the possible exception of Stromateis 4.81.2,? there is no indication 


? Clem., Strom. 4.81.2-83.1. Layton, Gnosti Scriptures, 418, notes that, different from 
Irenaeus and Hippolytus, "St. Clement is not enürely hostle to Basilides, and in general 
his conciliatory attitude toward thinkers he disagrees with adds to his trustworthiness as 
a reporter." Layton thus infers that, as compared with the other patrisüc evidence, 
Clement's witness is *[m]ost trustworthy of all the reports about Basilides." Note, e.g., 
that in Strom. 3.1-2 Clement is careful to attribute a citation of Matt 19:11-12 to 
Basilides's followers (01... àmó Boousióoo) rather than to Basilides himself. Similarly, 
according to Clem., Strom. 1.146.1, followers of Basilides (o1... &xó BaotiAecióov) hold a 
festival on the (supposed) day of Jesus! baptism and spend the night reading (npoOivvx- 
tepevovteg [£v] &voyvooso). 

? Basilides, Exegetica, apud Clem., Strom. 4.82.2c: "For I will say anything (nàvt) rather 
than call Providence evil Cf. Lóhr, Basides, 131-2; Procter, Christian Controversy in 
Alexandria, 88-93. 

? Basilides, Exegetia, apud Clem., Strom. 4.82.2a ("Indeed, someone who intends to 
commit adultery is an adulterer even without succeeding in the act, and someone who 
intends to commit murder is a murderer even without being able to commit the act.") 
has obvious similarities to Matt 5:27-28 and 5:21-22 (cf. Lóhr, Basilides, 128 n. 16: *ver- 
mutlich biblisch inspirierten (vgl. z. B. Mt 5,21.27) Beispiele. ..."). Nonetheless, the 
majority of Basilides's excerpted discussion on human suffering is not 'exegetical' of 
'gospel' or other 'biblical materials (cf. Lóhr, Bascides, 131). 
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that Basilides is attempüng to 'exegete' a written gospel.? The same is true 
for three other parts of the Stromatets that allude briefly to Basilides's view 
of suffering.* Thus, concerning the portions of Basilidess work that 
Clement cites and paraphrases, Clement's ütle ('E&qynukó, Strom. 4.81.1) 
does not support the inference that Basilides wrote a commentary on gospel 
or other biblical materials. This point will be taken up in greater detail 
below. 


4. The Acta Archelai on Basilides?s 'Treatises 


The other portions of Basilides's surviving work appear in the early- 
fourth century anü-Manichaean Acta. Archelai et Manetis 67.5-11. "The Acta 
Árchelai reveals two things about Basilides's work: an interest in the Parable 
of the Rich Man and the Poor Man (cf. Luke 16:19-31), and a discussion 
rooted in dualism of hght and darkness, good and evil. 

Concerning the interpretation of the parable, Basilides writes: "By means 
of the parable of the rich man and the poor man,? it [the word of salva- 
tion|* demonstrates the source of the nature that comes upon things with- 


? Although Lóhr recognizes this point in the case of Clement, Strom. 4.81.2-3, he and 
other scholars persist in idenüfying Basilides as an exegete of Christian scripture. See 
Lohr, Basiides, 12-13, 34, 215, 325-6, 329; Grant, Second-Century Christtamity, 18; Ayer, 
Source Book, 82; Windisch, "Evangelium des Basilides." 

?* C]em., Strom. 4.86.1; 4.88.3; 4.88.5. Cf. Y. Tissot, ^A propos des fragments de 
Basilide sur le martyre," RHPR 76 (1996): 35-50. 

?» Lat.: per parabolam divitis et pauperis. Yn Luke 16:19a, t... nÀot010G — quidam . . . dives 
(VL and Vg). In Luke 16:20a, mtoxyóg 8£ tig — quidam mendwus (Vg) According to 
W. Matzkow und K. Aland, eds., Jtala: Das Neue Testament in altlateinischer Überlieferung 
(Vol. 3: Lucas-Evangelium; Berlin: W. de Gruyter, ?1976), 3.188, the Vetus Latina and the 
Vulgate consistently translate tÀAoóc010; (Luke 16:19a) as dmes (so also Basilides apud 
Hegemonius's Acta Archelai). In the case of rtexyóg (Luke 16:202), a majority of the sec- 
ond-century Old Latin mss (aur ? c f f? Q) and the Vulgate differ with Hegemonius's trans- 
lation of Basilides and attest mendicus. Certain Old Latin mss, however, have pauper (a d : 
[; also Basilides apud Hegemonius), and one VL version has pauperculus (r'). Thus, the key 
terms used by Basilides for identifying this parable (dives and pauper) are attested, respec- 
tively, by all (xAoo010c, Luke 16:19a) and some (xtoxyóc, Luke 16:20a) of the Old Latin 
mss. Such similarities in wording suggest the likelihood that Basilides did in fact refer to 
the Lukan Parable of the Rich Man and the Poor Man (Luke 16:19-31). 

?? [f correct, Basilides would offer an early witness to this Lukan material (7 Luke?) 
in the first half of the second century. Moreover, Basilides alludes to "the word of salva- 
tion" (salutaris sermo), mentioned in Acta Archelai 67.5b. Cf. Gregory, The Reception of Luke 
and Acts, 78. 
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out a root or a place" (Acta Archelai 67.5c). In Luke 16:19-31, the Parable of 
the Rich Man and the Poor Man (Lazarus) represents special Lukan mate- 
rial (L), which, moreover, reflects this evangelist's particular interest in the 
poor.?' It thus seems at least plausible that Basilides came into contact with 
this special Lukan material from Luke's source(s), some writing dependent 
upon Luke, or, more probably, the gospel of Luke itself.? In his own work, 
Basilides apparently offered an allegorical interpretation of this parable that 
the author of the Acta Archelai chose to cut off abruptly (67.6). Acta Archela 
67.5c thus offers evidence for connecting at least part of Basilides's Fxegetica 
(or Treatises) with written. gospel material.?? 

The extended section from Basilides's work quoted in Acta Archelai 67.7- 
1l concerns a different topic from that in 67.6, namely a dualistic discus- 
sion of light and darkness, good and evil. Acta Archelai 67.7-11 reflects the 
view that "perfect good" is not to be found "in this world" (67.10), where 
only a portion of the Light is visible to humans.?! Yet this passage reveals 
no effort to exegete a (biblical text (not even Genesis 1!), much less any 
gospel material. 

As noted above, Acta Archelai 67.7-11 offers a more extended citation from 
Basilides's work of a markedly different sort of material. According to Acía 


?7 See, e.g., Luke 6:20b, 21, 24-26, 12:13-21, 14:12-24, 16:1-9, 18:22, 19:8, 21:2; 
F. Bovon, Luke 1: A Commentary on the Gospel of Luke 1:1-9:50 (Hermeneia; Minneapolis: 
Fortress, 2002 [1989]), 223-5. 

?! Basilides's knowledge of Lukan gospel material might contribute to an explanation 
for why (the non-Gnostic) Marcion, who canonized an edited version of Luke, came to 
be criticized along with others such as Basilides, who were deemed to be *Gnostics.' See 
Justin, Dial. 35.6; Clement, Strom. 7.106.4-107.1, 7.108.1; Muratorian Canon; Hegesippus 
apud Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 4.22.4-6. 

?? 'he present author agrees with Lóhr's arguments in favor of the authenticity of this 
citation of Basilides's work (Bastilides, 248-9), but disagrees with Lóhr's inference that this 
material is representative of a sort of gospel commentary by Basilides: *Das alles pat gut 
zu Basilides und seinem Evangelienkommentar" (Basilides, 248; cf. 227-9). 

39 In Acta Archelai 67.7, Basilides mentions the view of some "barbarians," who "have 
said that all things have two beginnings (titia omnium duo), to which they have associated 
good and evil (bona et mala), stating that these beginnings themselves are without begin- 
ning and unbegotten (szne inilio esse et ingenita). In other words, there was in the beginning 
Light and Darkness (1 principiis lucem fuisse ac tenebras), which existed of themselves, which 
were not said to be begotten." 

?! Acta Archelai 67.11. 'The author of the Acta Archelat summarizes the importance of this 
dualistic cosmogony to Basilides's system as follows: "So if anyone is able to demolish the 
unbegotten dualism (subvertere . . . ingenitam. dualitatem), which he propounds, then I say he 
would at the same time cut down the entire forest of his words" (68.2). 
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Archelai 67.6, this material appears in. Basilides's work after an interval of 
some *five hundred lines." It is not clear whether the five hundred lines 
omitted in Acta Árchelai 67 were devoted to the Lukan parable (cf. Luke 
16:19-31) or to some other matter. 


5. Onigen on the Gospel according to Basilides 


A question of significance equal to the extent to which Basilides's work 
may have been 'exegetical' is the question whether Basilides or his follow- 
ers would have acknowledged the term eba«yyéAwov as a description for a 
gospel that he allegedly wrote. Origen offers the earliest testimony to a 
gospel written by Basilides: 


The church has four gospels. Heretics have very many. One of them is enti- 
tled According to the Egyptians, another According to the Twelve Apostles. Basilides, too, 
dared to write a. gospel and give it his own name (étóAumoe xoi Baci eióng 
ypówo kotà& Boaouetónv eoayyéAvov). "Many have tried" to write, but only 
four gospels have been approved.?? 


Neither Origen nor any of the subsequent patristc witnesses to the existence 
of Basilides's gospel reveal anything about the content of this alleged writ- 
ing, however.? 


6. Hippolytus, Refutatio VII.20-27, X.14 


Hippolytus of Rome claims to represent Basilidess uses of the term 
eoayyéAiov eight times in six passages: 


? Origen, Homilies on Luke 1.2, alluding to Luke 1:1: xoAAoi é&xexeipnoav. Greek and 
Latin texts: M. Rauer, ed., Origenes Werke (GCS 9: Die Homilien zu Lukas in der Übersetzung 
des Hieronymus und dw  Griechischen | Reste. der. Homilen und. des. Lukas-Kommentars, Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag, ?1959), 9.4-5; ET: J. T. Lienhard, Origen, Homilies on Luke; Fragments on 
Luke (FC. 94; Washington: Catholic University of America, 1996), 5-6; cf. Windisch, 
"Evangelium des Basilides," 236. 

5 H.-C. Puech (revised by B. Blatz) "The Gospel of Basihdes," in: New Testament 
Apocrypha (ed. W. Schneemelcher; trans. ed. R. McL. Wilson; Louisville, KY: 
Westminster/John Knox, ?1991 [91990], 1.397-9; here, 397, notes later references to 
Basilides's gospel in Jerome's Latin translation of Origen's homily, as well as Jerome, 
Comm. in Mt. Prologue (on the Evangelium Basilidis; Ambrose, Expositio euangelii. Lucae 1.2; 
the Venerable Bede, /n Lucae euangelium Expositio I, Prologue; and Philip of Side's partially 
preserved Church History. Cf. Lohr, Basilides, 31: "Gegen den historischen Wert der Notiz 
spricht vor allem ihre Singularitát. Weder Justin, noch Irenáeus, noch Agrippa Castor, 
noch Clemens oder Hippolyt nennen wie Origenes ausdrücklich ein Evangelium des 
Basilides." 
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* Ref. VIL25.5: When then, he says, it was necessary for the children (tékvo) 
of God to be revealed to us... the gospel came into the world (nA8e& «ó 
£bayy£Atov &ig tóv xóopov). ... 

Ref. VIL.26.1: Therefore the gospel came [first] from the Sonhood (f]A8ev oov 

tÓ £oayy£Aiov €npütov- dànxó tfjg viótntog) he says to the Ruler, through 

his Son who sits beside him. ... 

Ref. VII.26.4: It was still necessary for the gospel to come (£óet Aowóv ... 

&Aeiv 1o euayyéAvov) also to the Hebdomad, in order that the Ruler of the 

Hebdomad might be taught in like manner and evangelized (tva . . . 616001 

koi £bayyeAwOfoeta). 

Ref. V1I.26.5: And the Son of the Ruler of the Hebdomad was enlightened, 

and he proclaimed the gospel (&portíon . . . koi eUnyyeAicato 10 £ooyy£Aiov) 

to the ruler of the Hebdomad. ... 

Ref. VIL.27.7 (three occurrences): In order that we may omit nothing from 

their [doctrines], I will set forth what they say also about [the?] gospel (nepi 

eoayyeAiou). Gospel is according to them the knowledge of hyper-cosmic 
things (eoayyéAióv &oti... f| tv orepkoopiov yvOoig), as has been made 
plain, which the Great Ruler did not understand. When then there was man- 
ifested to him what are the Holy Spirit (that is, the Boundary), and the 

Sonhood (fj viótnc) and the God-who-is-Not (6 0gog ... 6 oox ódv) (who is 

the cause of all these), he rejoiced at the things that had been said and 

exulted, and this according to them is the gospel (ro0t' oti kaxv' abtoUg 10 

ebayyéAov).?* 

* Ref. X.14.9: And [Basilides] says that on Jesus who was born of Mary the 
power of [the] Gospel came (kexopnkévai tijv. «1007 eooyyeAtou 60vapicv), 
which descended and illumined the Son of the Ogdoad and the Son of 
the Hebdomad for the illumination and separation and purification of the 
Sonhood left behind that he might benefit and. receive. benefits from. the 
souls. 


These citations in Hippolytus, Refutatio VIL.25-27, X.14 reflect understand- 
ings of eooyyéjaov as a revelation (Fg. VII.25.5, 26.1, 26.4), as oral procla- 


** Hippolytus's description continues in. Ae... VIL27.8, where he notes similarities 
between Basilides's (supposed) conception of Jesus and the reports of the *NT" gospels: 
*^But Jesus according to them was born, as we have before said. And after he came into 
being by the birth before explained, all those things likewise came to pass with regard to 
the Savior, as it is written in the gospels (&g &v toig eboyyeAtotg yéypomton)." At this point, 
however, Hippolytus offers a comparison of Basilides with the *NT" gospels and not 
Basilides's own interest in written. gospels. Cf. the Greek text edited by M. Marcovich, 
Hippolytus, Refutatio Omnium Haeresium (PTS 25; Berlin: W. de Gruyter, 1986), 301, which 
begins a new paragraph at Aef. VII.27.8, to illustrate this shift in the discussion from 
VII.27.7 to VII.27.8. Greek: Marcovich, Hippolytus; English translations of the Refutatio are 
from Legge, Philosophumena, and as necessary are modified to conform more accurately to 


the Greek. 
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mation (Ref. VII.26.5), as the knowledge (yv&àoic) of things revealed (Rs. 
V11.27.7), and as the manifestation of divine power (Ref. X.14.9). 

Thus, different from the attribution of Origen (Homilies on. Luke 1.2) and 
others, Hippolytus reflects no knowledge of a work by Basilides identified by 
the literary designation eooyyé)iov. Nor does Hippolytus suggest that the 
various gospel citations attributed to Basilides were considered eooyyéAvov.? 
This is somewhat surprising, since Hippolytus's (secondary) testimony? pre- 
sents a "Basilides"—or perhaps in fact later *Basilidians'—who made exten- 
sive use of numerous 'NT" writings, including the gospels. 


7. Bfnphanius: Reworking [renaeus and Encountering the (Later) Followers 
of Basildes 


In his Panarton (c. 374-377 C.E.), Epiphanius of Salamis (c. 310/320-402/3 
C.E.) seems to know some form of the tradition preserved by Irenaeus:? 


He [Basilides| claims that not Jesus, but Simon of Cyrene, has suffered. When 
the Lord was taken (£xBàAX«o) from Jerusalem, as the sequence of the Gospel 
has it (Gg £yev t àxoAovOta toO eboryyeAtov), they compelled a certain Simon 
of Cyrene? to bear the cross.... While he [Simon] was being crucified, 


5 Interestingly, according to Hippolytus, Basilides's use of the *NT" gospels is, for the 
most part, limited to their opening chapters. See Ref. VII.21.3 (possibly alluding to Mark 
4:30-32 par.; VIL.22.3-4 (citing John 1:9 after Gen 1:35; VIL.26.9 (citing Luke 1:35); 
VII.27.5 (citing John 2:4b, and then mentioning the Magi of Matt 2:1-6 [ot uàyoi . . . tóv 
&otépa. teÜgouévoi]). At no point is the term eboyyéAvov used in connection with any of 
these gospel citations or allusions, however. Cf. Hippol., Ref. VIL 22.13 (possibly alluding 
to Eph 1:21); VII.23.5 (apparently alluding to 1 Cor 3:10); VIL25.2 (citing a combina- 
tion of Rom 5:13, 14a); VIL.25.3 (ciang Exod 6:2-3; Eph 3:5a); VII.25.5 (citing parts of 
Rom 8:22, 19; Eph 1:21); VIL.26.2 (citing Prov 1:7/9:10/Ps 110:10); VIL.26.3 (ciüng 1 
Cor 2:7, 135; VIL26.4 (cing a combination of Pss 31:5-6, 51:11); VIL26.7 (citing Eph 
3:5a, 3a; 2 Cor 12:4). 

** Following Lóhr, Basthdes, 313-23, that Hippolytus does not offer a reliable witness 
to the historical Basilides. 

37 With Lóhr, Basihdes, 273: *Der Basilidesbericht bei Irenáus, haer. 1,24,3-7 ist direkt 
oder indirekt die Quelle weiterer háresiologischer Reinas bei Pseudotertullian, 
Epiphanius v. Salamis sowie Filastrius von Brescia." 

335 Gk.: 1yy&pegvcóàv vwo. Xijova Kopnvoiov. Notable in Epiphanius's paraphrase of 
this gospel material is the mixture of distinctively Matthean (fiyy&pevoav, apparently from 
Matt 27:32; cf. Mark 15:21: &yyapebovow) and Markan (two Xíuovo. Kopnvoiov, appar- 
ently from Mark 15:21; pace Matt 27:32: &vOpemov Kopnvotov óvópac Xijovo) materi- 
als. Greek text: K. Holl, Epiphanius (Vol. 1; GCS 25; Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1915). English 
translations include: F. Williams, 7he Panarion of Ebiphamus of Salams (NHS 35; Nag 
Hammadi and Manichaean Studies 36; Leiden: Brill, 1987-94); and P. R. Amidon, 77e 
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(éxeivou 6€ otav povupuévov) Jesus stood opposite him unseen, laughing at those 
who were crucifying Simon. But he himself flew off on high once he had deliv- 
ered Simon to crucifixion, and returned to heaven without suffering.?? 


Concerning the reliability of this tesümony, however, it is doubtful that 
Epiphanius's version of Irenaeus's (questionable) testimony offers a reliable 
source for the historical Basilides.*? 

Epiphanius had visited Egypt around 335 c.E. and had come into con- 
tact there with Basihdians, who apparently trnied both to convert and to 
seduce him (Panarton 26.17.4-9). At one point Epiphanius quotes Basilides as 
follows: 


But the vagabond [Basilides] says (&ÀAÀ.& qnot 0o &ybptnc), ^We are the ones 
who are the human beings (ot &vOporor, and all the others are pigs and dogs 
(ógg xoi xoóvec). Therefore he/it [Basilides? Jesus? a 'gospel?] said (91x tooro 
einev), "Do not cast pearls before the swine or give what is holy to the dogs (ui 
Bá&Ante tobc papyapittag £unpooÜ0ev vàv xoipov, unó& OGte 10 Gyiov toic kvoiv 
[- Matt 7:6ba]).'" (Panarton 24.5.2) 


The citation presents, in reverse order (), the two imperatives of Matt 7:6ab, 
without the possessive pronoun vtyàv.*' Epiphanius's citation includes none 
of the remainder of the saying as preserved in Matt 7:6cd.*? Although this 
saying is not attested in the other *N'T" gospels, Didache 9.5 (ui 6àxe 1o &yvov 
toig kxucí) contains part of it, possibly from some form of Matt 7:6a. 
Moreover, a version of the saying in Gosfel of Thomas 93 reflects redactional 
expansion that interrupts the flow of the version of the saying as preserved 
in Matthew.? Thus, if a written source lies behind this testimony of 
Epiphanius, it is most probably either Matthew or some writing based upon 
Matthew. Of course, this conclusion concerning Panarion 24.5.2 implies 
nothing concerning DBasilides's own use of 'gospel' materials. 


Panarion of St. Ebiphanus, Bishop of Salamis: Selected Passages (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1990). 

3 Epiphanius, Panarton 24.3.2, 4; cf. 24.4.1, 24.8.6-8, 24.9.3-24.10.4. 

*' With Lóhr, Basiides, 37, 275-80; see above on Irenaeus, Adv. haer. 1.24.4. 

* Matt 7:6ab: ui ÓGve t0 Qyvov toig xvolv unó& DóàAnte tovg napyapitag budv 
ÉunpocÓOev 1àv yoipov. Cf. Grant, Second-Ceniury Christianity, 21. 

*$? Matt 7:6cd: ufjxote xavoanxatücovciv ab0toUG Év toig Tooiv aotÓv kal otpaqévtec 
pn&eciv vi. 

55 Gos. Thom. 93: "[ Jesus said,] *Do not give what is holy to dogs, lest they throw them 
on the dung heap. Do not throw the pearls [to] swine, lest they ... it [...]." ET by 
T. O. Lambdin in: J. M. Robinson, gen. ed., VHL, 136. 
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Analysis: Did Basilides Write a. Gospel? 


As mentioned in the introduction to this article, von Campenhausen, 
although cautious concerning what can be known about the content of 
Basilides's gospel, 1s persuaded that such a writing circulated with the title 
eoayyéAwv.** Von Campenhausen bases this inference upon the following 
testimony of Agrippa Castor, as preserved by Eusebius of Caesarea: "In 
expounding his [Basilides's|] mysteries he [Castor] says that he [Basihlides] 
compiled twenty-four books on the gospel (eig . . . tó &boyyé)iov 1éocapa . . . 
eixoot ovviàGot DipAto)" (Hist. eccl. 4.7.7; cf. 4.7.4-6). Accordingly, von 
Campenhausen's inference rests upon the reliability of this testimony. 

lhe question whether Hist. eccl. 4.7.7 claims that Basilides compiled 
gospel materials (presumably, from sundry gospels), or materials about the 
gospel (that is, commentaries), hangs on the interpretation of the verb ovv- 
t&ooo. Elsewhere in his Church History, Eusebius uses this verb in a cita- 
ton of the (notoriously problematic) testimony of Papias of Hierapolis, 
that "Matthew compiled the sayings (tà Aoyia ovvetóbaoato) in the 
Hebrew/Aramaic language, and each one interpreted them as he was able" 
(Hist. eccl. 3.39.16). The meaning of ovvtàcoo in Hist. eccl. 3.39.16 1s quite 
straightforward: Matthew is said to have compiled" or *organized' a collec- 
tion of Hebrew/Aramaic sayings of Jesus. If this definition of ovvtóéoco? 1s 
appled to Hist. eccl. 4.7.7, it would follow that Eusebius (perhaps also 
Agrippa Castor) regards Basilides's work as comprising primarily gospel 
materials and not commentanes *on the Gospel." 

The fragments of Basilides's surviving work, however, cannot be used to 
support the accuracy of the testimony of Agrippa Castor (or at least 
Eusebius's presentation of it). Moreover, it would be mistaken to infer that, 
in the absence of polemic against Basilides, Eusebius's tesümony can be 
taken at face value.*$ It thus follows that von Campenhausen's basing an 
inference upon this uncorroborated testimony (Hist. eccl. 4.7.7), that 
Basilides's gospel was known as 16 £ooyy£Aiov, is tenuous.? 


* Von Campenhausen, Formation, 139 n. 161: "In all probability it was at first, as 
Agrippa Castor says..., referred to by them simply as 'the Gospel'. The designation 
xatà& Bacieiónv eooyyéAtov ... may not originally have been attached to it." 

*$ Cf. W. Bauer, F. W. Danker, W. F. Arndt and F. W. Gingrich, A Greek-English 
Lexwon of the New Testament and. Other Early Christan. Literature (Chicago: University. of 
Chicago, ?2000), 974. 

*6 Pace Lóhr, Basihdes, 11-12. 

7 With Lóhr, Basilides, 33; cf. 33-4 on the work of Psalms that Origen elsewhere (Com. 
on job 21:12) attributes to Basilides. Lóhr further notes concerning Origen, Comm. in 
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Analysis: The Content and Character of Basilides^s 'Treatises (Exegetica) 
|. Did Basihdes Write a Gospel (or Biblical) Commentary? 


As noted above, Zahn, Windisch, Grant, Layton, Lóhr, Procter and 
Edwards maintain that Basilides of Alexandria wrote a gospel (or biblical) 
commentary.*? It remains to consider whether the evidence could support 
this characterization of Basilides's writing. Indeed, it does not. 

Two of the three surviving portions of Basilides's work are not involved 
primarily with biblical interpretation or 'exegesis' of any kind. One is a trea- 
tise on Providence (Clem., Strom. 4.81-83), and the other reflects a dualistic 
understanding of good and evil (Acta Archelai 67.7-11). However much inter- 
est Basilides may have had in the Parable of the Rich Man and the Poor 
Man (cf. Luke 16:19-31) is not clear from the short allusion in Acta Archelat 
67.5c. It thus follows that the surviving portions of Basilides's 7reatises (or 
Exegetica) do not commend a primary characterization of Basilides's work as 
an 'exegesis' of gospels or other Christian literature or, for that matter, any 
kind of a biblical commentary. Nor does the evidence support Lóhr's char- 
acterization of Basilides's oeuvre as a work that took scripture as the start- 
ing point for the exploration of various theological topics.? Although 
someone like Irenaeus in the second century could be described as an 
exegete without having produced an entire work that constitutes a patristic 
biblical commentary, the surviving evidence does not support an analogous 
attribution in the case of Basilides. 


2. EEHTHTIKA as a Literary Designation or. Title 


In light of the conclusion that Basilides did not write a gospel (or bibh- 
cal) commentary, the question may thus be raised: Why is it that Basilides 
came to be credited with having written such a work? The origins of this 
influential position in scholarship are perhaps indebted to Clement of 
Alexandria's use of Exegetica as the title for Basilides's work (Gk.: 'E5nynrixó, 


Matth. Ser. 38 (on Matt 24:7): "Unser Fragment gibt uns also keinen AufschluB über eine 
positive Lehre des Basilides und seiner Anhánger..." (211). H.-C. Puech (*Gospel of 
Basilides," 399; cf. 398) is likewise cautious concerning what can be known about this 
work: "In short, it must be said that all conjectures concerning the Gospel of Basilides 
remain uncertain." 

*39 See above, nn. 6-7. 


* Lohr, Basihdes, 12-13; cf. 34, 215, 325-6, 329. 
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Strom. 4.81.1). Unhlke the title that the Acta Archelai attributes to Basilides 
himself (*reatises," attested in Acta Archelai 67.5a: tractatuum eius; 67.b: nobis 
tractatuum), the title attested by Clement may have suggested to some schol- 
ars that Basilides was an 'exegete' of scripture. 

Yet even if one was to suppose that Exegetia served as a &ütle for 
Basilides's (fj. 120-140 c.E.) work, in Greek the term 'E5nymuxó. almost 
never connotes a commentary on an esteemed body of literature prior to 
Ongen in the mid-third century c.c. On the contrary, the adjective 
é5nyntikóg pertains to a "narrative" or, more aptly for the surviving frag- 
ments of Basilides's writing, an. "explanation.? 'The physician Galen (d. 
199/200 c.E.), for example, uses the adjective in this way when referring to 
his own and others! medical works as é5nyntixà vropvüuota. ("explanatory 
treatises").?! 

The only possible example I have found to the contrary is the following 
descripüon of a work by the Hellenistic Jewish author Aristobulus of 
Alexandria (2nd c. B.c.E.) by Eusebius of Caesarea (Hist. eccl. 7.32.16): 
DiBAovg &&yntikàg 100. Movoéoc vóuov ("books that explain [or: 'exegete"] 
the Law of Moses").? Notably, Eusebius (d. c. 340 c.E.) is later than 
Basilides (and Origen), but may well use é&nyntixé to describe Aristobulus's 
work as explanatory of the Jewish Law in relation to Aristotelian philoso- 
phy (cf. Euseb., Praep. evang. 8.9) rather than as a commentary on the Law. 

Moreover, prior to the time of Basilides 'E$nynuxó (less frequently, the 
singular, 'EBnyntixóv) is attested as the title for works, for example, by the 


9 LSL sv. é£qnymtuxóg. See also, e.g, Acusilaus (Hist; 5th c. s.c.) Test. 5.2; 
Antigonus (Paradox.; 3rd c. B.c.E.), Hist. mir. 60b.1.11; Chrysippus Soleus (Phil; 3rd 
c. B.C.E.) Pag. logica et physia 174.9, 1018.2; Frag. moraha 613.5, 614.4; Diogenes 
Babylonius (Phil.; 2nd c. B.C.E.), Frag. 64.3; Arius Didymus (Doxogr.; lst c. B.c.E.), Liber 
de philosoph. sectis 77.1.16, 80.1.3; Aristonicus Alex. (Gramm.; lst c. B.C.E.-lst c. c.E.), De 
sig. Od. 16.18.3. 

3! Gal, De sanitate tuenda 6.107.8 (6à t&v £yntixàv oropvnuótov, in the context of 
defending the views of *Hippocrates' from the criticisms of Theon of Smyrna [ fi. 130 c.s.]) 
; cf 6.106.4; Gal, De difficultate  respirationis 7.764.11-12. (é&nyntixà. t€. ypoóvtov 
brouvüuata tÓv ovyypoupuétov c0t00, concerning writings by Hippocratic physicians); 
Gal., /n Hippocratis de victu acutorum 15.749.6-7 (summarizing a point that Galen has made 
in greater detail elsewhere: AéAektoi yàp TjÓq mepi to0tov noAÀAdKig £v GAÀolG tÉ tto 
bropvniiactv £&myntikolg koi £v toi repi kptoeov); Greek texts: K. G. Kühn, ed., Claudi 
Galeni, Opera omnia (Hildesheim: Olms, 2001 [1821]). 

? Greek: M. Black and A.-M. Dennis, eds., Apocalypsis Henochi Graece; Fragmenta pseude- 
fngraphorum quae supersunt Graeca (PV'TG 3; Leiden: Brill, 1970), 217-28; here, 227. 
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historian. Autocleides (f early-3rd c. B.c.K) on Alexander the Great? 
Unfortunately, like Basilidess work, Autocleidess and so many other 
Exegetica do not survive. For the present study it suffices to note that what 
can be ascertained about Autocleides's (and other) Exegetica does not support 
the characterization of Basilides's Exegetica as a commentary on an esteemed 
body of Christüan literature. Rather, the "explanations" of Autocleides and 
others commend the otherwise straightforward inference that Basihdes's 
work offered "explanations" (£&nynmxó) of his own theology. 

In fact, Clement himself does not claim on the basis of the title 
'E5nymuxé that Basihdes's work was 'exegetical.' Clement uses 'EEnynuixó in 
reference to three different works in his Stromateis: In addition to that by 
Basilides, Clement discusses an. Exegetica by Julius Cassian (fl. late-2nd c.) 
and the Explanations of the Prophet Parchor by Basihides's son Isidore. Neither 
of these other two references to the term '"EEnynuxà& in the Stromateis war- 
rants characterzzing Basilides's work as 'exegetical. Clement mentions 
Cassian's work in connection with Clement's argument that "the philosophy 
of the Hebrews will be demonstrated beyond all contradicüon to be the 
most ancient of all wisdom. "This has been discussed with accuracy by 
latian in his book 7o the Greeks, and by Cassian in the first book of his 
Exegetica (£v x npe t&v "EBnynuxóv)."** Although Cassian's (lost) writing 
would obviously have reflected interest in the Mosaic Law, Clement pre- 
sents this work not exclusively (or primarily) as a biblical commentary but 


53 "The Joci classici cited in LS] (s.v. £&yymó) are incomplete and not entirely correct. 
The ütle of Autocleides's work is attested in Plutarch, JViczas 23.9.3 (6G 'AbtoxAetóng 
Ow&ypoyev £v toig £&nymtikoig). The Greek text is available, e.g., in: B. Perrin, Plutarch's 
Lwes (LOL; Cambridge, MA: Harvard University, 1916), 3.292. Plutarch may have 
derived this information from Philochorus of Athens (Hist; 4th-3rd c. m.c.E), fag. 
3b.328.F.135b. Other references to works with the title Exegetica (or. Exegeticon) include: 
Aeschylus (Trag.; 6th-5th c. &.c.E.), Frag. 42.4.480a.2, on a work by Timosthenes. On an 
Exegetica by Anücledes, see Demon of Athens (Hist; 4th-3th c. m.c.E), Frag. 22.6 (i 
'AvtikAetóng £v toig "EEnyntikxoig oroonpoive); Crates of Athens (Hist; Ist c. B.C.E.), 
Frag. 3.5; Harpocration of Alexandria (Gramm.; 1st or 2nd c. c.E.?), Lex. 233.5, 258.2 [cf. 
Lex. 200.11, 224.1]. Additional Exegetica receive mention in: Clidemus of Athens (Hist.; 
5th c. B.c.E.), Frag. 20.4 (Gc KAeionpog £v 16 énvypogouévo 'EEnyntucQ); Phaenias Eresius 
(Phil.; 4th c. B.c.E.), Frag. 22b.4; Aristophanes Byzantius (Gramm.; 3rd-2nd c. B.c.e.), Frag. 
76.4; Erotianus (Gramm. et Med.; 1st c. c.Ee.), Vocum Hippocr. 85.6, 85.10, 115.5, 116.12; 
Frag. 40.2; Athenaeus (Soph.; 2nd-3rd c. c.&), Deipm. 9.78.8, 11.34.18, 11.46.4 (GG 
'AviikAe(ióng enotv ev tà 'E5nymuxó ypáoov oUtag .. .). 

* Clem., Strom. 1.21.101; ET (modified): ANF 2.324. Little is known about Clements 
apparent contemporary in Alexandria, Julius Cassian, whose Encratism Clement criücizes 
elsewhere (Strom. 3.14.99). 
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as a discussion of scripture in relation to Hellenistic philosophic literature. 
Likewise, Clement's three citations from Isidore's Explanations of the Prophet 
Parchor do not characterize Isidore's work as 'exegetical.'» 

On the contrary, the inference that Basilides's writing offered "explana- 
tions" ('E&qmikdà) of, or "treatises" (Acta Archelai 67.5a: tractatuum eius) on, 
his system accords with what the surviving fragments reveal about this 
work, as well as with the customary use of é&nyntixó. until Origen in the 
mid-third century c.£. However tempting it may be to interpret Basilides's 
so-called 'E$mmtix& in proto-Orthodox terms, or to highlight his pur- 
ported innovation, the notion that Basilides wrote an extensive gospel (or 
biblical) commentary is unfounded and most probably inaccurate. This 
conclusion does not, however, dispute (or confirm) the importance of esus 
in Basilides's thought. By analogy, the apostle Paul places much weight 
on Jesus' significance, but hardly anyone would attribute to Paul written 
gospel materials. 


Conclusion: Basilides and *Gospel in the First. Half of the Second Century 


This article views as highly unlikely the possibility that Basilides wrote a 
gospel concerned primarily with the life and teachings of Jesus. It has also 
been argued that there is no credible evidence that Basilides recognized (any 
of) his own work(s) with the name eboyyéiov (cf. Hippol. Ref. VII.25.5, 
26.1, 26.4-5, 27.7; X.14.9; Epiphanius, Panarion 24.5.2). These conclusions 
do not necessari set aside another possibility, however, namely that 


5 Clem., Strom. 6.6.53: *And Isidore, at once son and disciple to Basilides, in the first 
book of the Expositions of the Prophet Parchor (£v tà npéto tàv to0 npogütou Ilapyop 
'E6nyntxóv), writes also in these words: "The Attics say that certain things were inti- 
mated to Socrates, in consequence of a demon attending on him. And Aristotle says that 
all men are provided with demons, that attend on them during the time they are in the 
body—-having taken this piece of prophetic instruction and transferred it to his own 
books, without acknowledging whence he had abstracted this statement! And again, in 
the second book of his work, he thus writes: 'And let no one think that what we say is 
peculiar to the elect was said before by any philosophers. For it is not a discovery of 
theirs. For having appropriated it from our prophets, they attributed it to him who is 
wise according to them." Again, in the same: For to me it appears that those who pro- 
fess to philosophize, do so that they may learn what is the winged oak, and the varie- 
gated robe on it, all of which Pherecydes has employed as theological allegories, having 
taken them from the prophecy of Chum."" 

*^ E.g., Eusebius of Caesarea, Praep. Evang. 6.10.50.7, referring to Origen's Commentary 
on Genesis (Eig tiv l'éveow £Onyntixotg ó Oouuóctiog "Opwévng . . . Gw(Angt). 
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Basilides wrote a gospel whose content differed significantly from those of, 
for example, the *NT" gospels and the Gosfel of Thomas. 

First, it must be pointed out that in the second century an evangelium scrip- 
tum need not be a narrative gospel (like, for example, the *N'T^ gospels or 
the Gospel of Peter). A possible indication that a work bearing the designation 
ebayy£Avov could also be a theological work is the *Gnosüc' Gospel of Truth 
found at Nag Hammadi, and sometimes attributed to Valentinus (c. 105- 
165 c.E)." Irenaeus, moreover, notes the acceptance of a (the?) Gospel of 
Truth among the Valentinians, as well as differences in content between 
whatever gospel he knows by this name and the "gospels of the apostles" 
(Adv. haer. 3.11.9). At least for Irenaeus in the late-second century, there was 
no problem with using the term e0oyyéAov even for a 'heretical' gospel that 
differed significantly from the content of the *NT" gospels?? As a conse- 
quence, this study's conclusions about what kind of a gospel Basilides dd not 
write should be qualified. 

But if one understands gospel as a narrative type of text (hke the *N'T" 
gospels, then the evidence to support the contentions of K. Aland, 
W. Bauer, W. Foerster, G. May, E. Procter, H. von Campenhausen and 
A. Gregory that Basilides wrote a gospel is meager. There is no use of the 
term "gospel" (ebayyéX1ov) in connection with a writing by Basilides prior to 
Origen. Moreover, Hippolytus (especially Ref. VIL27.7) consistently attrib- 
utes to Basilides understandings of &boyy£Aiov as oral proclamation or rev- 
elanon rather than as a writing. Although it 1s possible that Basilides wrote 
a gospel like the Gospel of Truth, again, there is no evidence of it. Epiphanius's 
citation of "Basilides," reproduced by K. Aland in his Synopsis and regarded 
as evidence for the existence of a "gospel of Basilides," must therefore be 
viewed with skepticism: The citation and the explanation of the text 1s, in 
essence, no different than what any number of patristic witnesses—from 


$5 'This is only a possibility, however. On the uncertainties concerning the authorship 
of the Gospel of Truth and its original title (if it had one in antiquity), see Markschies, 
Valentinus. Gnosticus? Untersuchungen. zur. valentimamischen  Gnosis mit. einem. Kommentar. zu. den 
Fragmenten. Valentins (WUNT 65; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1992), esp. 339-47. 

* 'Ihus, Koester, Ancient. Christian. Gospels, 22, does not persuade when he assumes a 
connection between the designation ebayyéAiov and the content of a gospel: This book 
[the Gospel of Truth] may have been composed by the famous Gnostic teacher Valentinus, 
and must be dated in the middle of the 2d century. It is not a writing that belongs to 
the gospel literature; but it is a homily or meditation. It uses the term 'gospel in its 
incipit. .. ." An ET of the Gospel of Truth by H. W. Attndge and G. W. MacRae is avail- 
able in: J. M. Robinson, gen. ed., VHL, 40-51. Cf. H..J. Klauck, Apocryphal Gospels: An 
Introduction (Edinburgh: T & 'T Clark, 2003 [2002]), 106, 123. 
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Irenaeus to John Chrysostom—-offer, namely a passage quoted from the 
"common" text of the author's time and place, and then interpreted accord- 
ing to that author's understanding. Scholars do not presume that these 
Fathers were quoting their own gospel—a "Gospel of Irenaeus," for exam- 
ple. Why here? Thus, this article's suggestion that 7f Basilides ever did write 
a gospel, a possible literary analogy could be the Gospel of Truth. Indeed, the 
latter work bears some resemblance to the fnarrative' or 'explanation' that 
Basilides offers for his system 1n his 7reatzses (Exegetica). 

Although this arücle has dismissed the notions that Basilides wrote either 
a gospel commentary or a gospel like Mark, John or 7homas, these conclu- 
sions do not discount Basilides's prominence as a Christian leader in early- 
second century Alexandria. If anything, this study serves to highlight the 
distinctiveness of Basilides among the many voices and wntüngs that 
flourished in early Christianity. 
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BLANDINE COLOT 


ABsTRACT: The DMP written by Lactantius and published after the *Edict of 
Milan' (313), is an unclassifiable book. It was regarded as the first Christian 
historiography in latin but recent study has defended that the first was really 
the H.E. by Eusebius which was translated in latin at the end of the IVth 
century. We have analysed the romantc character of Lactantius! narration 
through emotional, existential features and its narrative movement. We have 
compared the prologues of the two books and managed to show that the DMP 
is surely a Christan history, authentic in many aspects, but discredited in 
favour of the « canonic » historiography by Eusebius which, even if it contains 
features of fiction too, is closer to the historic presuppositions of today's readers. 


Le genre du roman se rencontre à peine dans la littérature latine, 
puisqu'il se limite au Satyricon de Pétrone et aux Métamorphoses d' Apulée, mais 
la question du romanesque peut se poser d'un point de vue heuristique, afin 
de caractériser un type d'écriture, et donc de lecture, qui se situe aux 
marges d'une production littéraire à une époque donnée. Comme l'explique 
J.-M. Schaeffer? «...le terme de romanesque n'a pas une fonction direc- 
tement générique : il désigne un certain type d'événements, de personnages, 
de sentiments, etc. bref des propriétés qui s'attachent à ce qui est 
représenté. » Le point de vue du romanesque nous parait un moyen d'ap- 
préhender le De mortibus persecutorum de Lactance, qui est un ouvrage inclas- 
sable, tout à la fois pamphlet par le ton et l'intention polémiques, et récit 


! Cet article a eu pour départ un travail présenté au printemps 2000 au sein du groupe 
de recherche « Styles » animé à la Sorbonne par J. Dangel; il a aussi bénéficié de la 
réflexion menée lors du Colloque sur « Le Romanesque » organisé les 21 et 22 septem- 
bre à l'Université de Paris-IV Sorbonne par M. Murat, G. Declercq et J. Dangel, et dont 
les Actes paraitront en 2004. Je tiens à remercier M. Murat et G. Forestier à qui j'ai 
soumis la lecture de cet article, comme aussi A. Levallois et D. Iogna-Prat. 

? Voir J.-M. Schaeffer, "Le romanesque et la fiction", à paraitre dans « Le Romanes- 
que », Actes du Colloque, 21-22 septembre 2000 (voir note précédente). 
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historique, marqué par la tradition littéraire gréco-latine en méme temps 
qu'influencé par la littérature judéo-hellénisüique.? Deux traits caractéristi- 
ques du romanesque dégagés par les spécialistes seront retenus ici : le facteur 
émolionnel, qui fait interférer impression de lecture et expérience de vie, et 
l'élan narratif, dont le « mouvement vectorisé »* tient en haleine le lecteur. 
En fait, une double question sous-tend l'analyse : il s'agit de réfléchir sur 
la catégorisation ou non du DMP comme texte d'historiographie chrétienne 
et, de maniére corrélée, sur la possibilité de rapporter à son caractére 
romanesque le fait qu'il représente un épiphénoméne dans cette littérature. 
Pour mesurer la singularité de cet ouvrage, qui n'est pas seul à offrir une 
interprétation chrétienne de l'Histoire, mais dont celle-ci est restée mar- 
ginale et longtemps négligée comme telle, il conviendra donc de le con- 
fronter aussi avec la maniére de l'écrivain grec Eusébe de Césarée, autre 
contemporain proche de Constantin, et auteur d'une Histotre ecclésiastique ^ 


Le DMP fut écrit juste aprés l'arrét des derniéres persécutions ant-chré- 
tiennes décidé par Constantin et Licinius, et en relation directe avec cet 
événement.5 Lactance, en effet, le regarde et le célébre comme la preuve du 
« triomphe » de Dieu et de l'Église et le commencement d'un nouveau 
temps,! inauguré par le régne de l'empereur converti. La mise en relation 


3 Notamment dans son :nuentio, par l'emploi de tel ou tel /opos. Voir à ce propos 
F. Paschoud, Réflexion sur le probléme de la fiction en historiographie", L'histortographte 
de l'Église des premiers. siécles, B. Pouderon, Y.-M. Duval (éd.), Paris, 2001, p. 23-35 dont 
une bonne part (p. 29-35) est consacrée au chapitre 33 du De mortibus persecutorum oà figure 
le récit de la mort de Galére, véritable opos littéraire inspiré d'un épisode du second livre 
des Maccabées. 

* Selon l'expression de M. Murat (voir note 1). 

? Cette oeuvre connut plusieurs étapes de publication: la premiere date de 312. 

$ La période de rédaction du De mortibus persecutorum se place aprés la fin des persécu- 
tions et avant les premieres hostilités entre Constantin et Licinius (Constantin remportant 
finalement la victoire et restant seul empereur en 324), autrement dit entre la fin de l'an- 
née 313 et l'été ou l'automne 316. Voir sur les problémes de sa datation l'édition du De 
mortibus persecutorum par J. Moreau, Sources chrétiennes 39, 1954 (épuisé), p. 34-37 et T.D. 
Barnes, « Lactantius and Constantine », 7.R.S., 63 (1973), p. 29-46, repris dans Early 
Christiamty and the Roman Emfnre, Londres, 1984, p. 39-58. Sur Lactance en général et 
le De mortibus persecutorum en particulier, voir R. Herzog (éd.), Nouvelle histoire de la littéra- 
ture latine, t. 5 : Restauration et renouveau. 284-374, 'Turnhout, 1993, p. 426-459, et partic. 
p. 447-452. 

7 Voir De mort., LII*, 4 (*— épilogue), Celebremus igitur triumphum dei et De mort., 1*, 2, & 
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avec l'HE d'Eusébe s'impose : ces deux ouvrages, de méme époque et trés 
différents à la fois, sont les deux sources historiques principales pour notre 
connaissance de la période constantinienne, — du moins à parür de la 
découverte et l'édition par Baluze, en 1679, du manuscrit du DMP, car 
auparavant, et tout le temps oà dura la controverse sur l'authenticité de ce 
texte,? seul le texte d'Eusébe était exploité. Mais la maniére d'écrire l'his- 
toire propre à Eusébe a donné naissance au genre de l'histoire ecclésiastique, 
perpétué aprés lui par les auteurs chrétiens et toujours en actualité pour 
l'Église ou l'historien de l'Église. Sa maniére d'écrire l'histoire chrétienne a 
constitué de ce fait une sorte de lerminus post quem dans l'historiographie chré- 
tenne en général. landis que l'ouvrage de Lactance est, lui, resté sans 
avenir. 

Or, c'est sans doute en fonction de ce critére sous-jacent que l'idée d'A. 
Momiglano? selon laquelle l'ouvrage de Lactance représente le premuer 
texte latin d'histonographie chrétienne a été rejeté, il y a quelque temps, 
par H. Inglebert. Pour ce dernier, toute la nouveauté revient exclusive- 
ment à l'oeuvre eusébienne et à sa conception du monarchisme théologique 
et politique, nouveauté qui fut ensuite reprise à la fin du IV* siécle, et à la 
fin du IV* siécle seulement, par ses traducteurs latins. Ainsi, à la suite 


4 (*— prologue), Ecce ... profligata nuper ecclesia rursus exurgit . . . Remarquer ici l'emploi de 
ecce que renforce ensuite l'anaphore de nunc: Nunc post atrae tempestatis uiolentos. turbines 
placidus aer et optata lux refulsit, nunc placatus seruorum suorum «precibus? deus iacentes et. afflictos 
caelesti auxilio. subleuauit, nunc. maerentium. lacrimas. extincta. impiorum. conspiratione. detersit. (Au- 
jourd'hui, aprés les violents tourbillons de cette sombre tourmente, l'air a repris son 
calme, et la lumiére, si désirée, tout son éclat. Dieu, apaisé par les priéres de ses servi- 
teurs, a relevé par son céleste secours ceux qui gisaient abattus. Aujourd'hui, il a étouffé 
la conspiration des impies et séché les larmes de ceux qui pleuraient.) 

Sur la construction historiographique du «triomphe du christianisme » assuré par 
Constantin convert, alors que son extension fut en réalité lente et progressive, voir R.L. 
Fox, Paiens et chrétiens. La religwn et la vie religieuse dans l'empire romain de la mort de Commode 
au. concile de .Nicée, trad. fr., Toulouse, 1997, p. 25 et P. Brown, L'autorité et le sacré, trad. fr. 
Paris, 1998, chapitre 1. 

* En gros, jusqu'à R. Pichon, Zactance, Paris, 1901, p. 337-445. 

? A. Momigliano, "Pagan and Christian Historiography in the Fourth Century A.D.", 
The Conflict between. Paganism. and. Christianity in. the. Fourth. Century, Oxford, 1963, p. 79-99, 
repris dans Problémes d'historiographie ancienne et moderne, trad. frse., Paris, 1983, p. 145-168. 

!? H. Inglebert, Les Romains chrétiens face à Ühistotre de Rome. Histoire, christianisme et roman- 
és en. Occident dans. l'Antiquité. tardive. (III*—V*. siécles), Paris, 1996. Le chapitre VI de la 
Premiére Partie de ce livre est consacré à Lactance (p. 117-144). Nous n'étudierons ici 
que le De mortibus persecutorum, un texte à part dans l'oeuvre méme de Lactance, et n'abor- 
derons que le probléme posé par l'historiographie dans ce texte. 
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d'Ongéne, Eusébe ne reconnaissait d'existence à l'empire romain qu'or- 
donnée à l'avénement du christianisme, celui-ci n'étant rien d'autre que le 
cadre de réalisation de l'universalité chrétienne, prévu par Dieu. 

Dans son introduction, H. Inglebert veut préciser que le théme de sa 
recherche n'est pas l'historiographie, entendue comme « histoire des idées 
historiques » telle que la traitent en particuher «l'Allemagne ou l'Italie, et 
méme (. . .) les Anglo-Saxons », et considérée en ce cas comme « insuffisante 
pour mettre en valeur les mentalités d'une époque », mais qu'elle consiste 
en l'étude des « conceptions chrétiennes de l'histoire » chez les auteurs. 
C'est en ce sens large que nous entendons nous-méme le terme d'historio- 
graphie, car différentes conceptions de l'histoire peuvent étre effectivement 
dégagées de la lecture des auteurs, et cela aussi bien selon une approche 
théorique, ou simplement thématique, ou encore, indirectement, au sein de 
telle ou telle problématique. Or, il nous semble que cet élargissement du 
point de vue devrait également s'entendre à propos des auteurs antiques, ce 
qui ne parait pourtant pas entrer dans le regard porté par H. Inglebert sur 
Lactance. Car il s'agira bien ici de la conception chrétienne de l'histoire 
chez Lactance, méme si cet auteur n'a effectivement guére thématisé son 
propos? et qu'il n'a pas non plus suscité le débat, alors que les conceptions 
historiques d'Eusébe de Césarée, elles, "sont au centre des débats... «de 
la*... grande époque de la réflexion latine chréüenne sur l'histoire 
romaine".!? On est fondé à se demander, en effet, si la forme de pensée de 
Lactance ne porterait pas en elle-méme les termes d'un débat et s'il est aussi 
sür que le dit H. Inglebert que « poser ce dernier (7e. Lactance) comme une 
rupture est une illusion d'historiographe, non une conclusion d'historien »."* 

La prise en considération de l'écriture de l'histoire chez Lactance et la 
comparaison de cet auteur avec Eusébe conduisent donc à faire jouer les 
contrastes, à faire abstraction du statut que l'on reconnait a priori à ces 
textes pour tenter de mieux apercevoir leur maniére de z»ous décrire et de 
nous représenter l'histoire des premiers siécles du christianisme. Car l'on 
peut supposer que notre propre représentation dépend également, en 
quelque maniére, du statut que nous leur reconnaissons, conformément à la 
longue tradition du christianisme. Et il est méme probable que ces textes 
sont appréhendés et que nous sommes insensiblement amenés à les prendre 


!H Des Romains chrétens. . . ., p. 6-7, et note 15, p. 6. 

7? Le constat serait différent pour les /nstitutions divines, et leur Epitomé, encore que la 
matiére en question y est dispersée. 

I3 Des Romains chrétiens . . ., p. 13. 

^ [bid., p. 130, note 281. 
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ou non en considération en fonction aussi de leur mise en oeuvre, voire du 
métadiscours de leurs auteurs : c'est pourquoi notre étude s'appuiera essen- 
tiellement sur l'analyse du prologue du DMP rapportée ensuite à celle du 
prologue de l'H.F. 

Le fait est que le genre de l'histoire ecclésiastique initié par Eusébe fut 
entériné comme tel par la tradition littéraire jusqu'à servir ensuite et dés lors 
de point de référence pour l'écriture de l'histoire chrétienne. C'est-à-dire 
qu'il fut adopté d'abord par les successeurs d'Eusébe, dont pas un n'a sem- 
blé considérer qu'il fallait faire un nouveau récit de la période couverte par 
Eusébe, contribuant ainsi, pour reprendre les termes de R. Markus, à 
« canoniser » son récit de l'histoire de l'Église préconstantinienne. Au 
demeurant, par comparaison avec Eusébe, et au-delà des questions de poé- 
tique et de style, il est tout aussi nécessaire de chercher à caractériser cette 
curiosité de la littérature chrétienne qu'est le DMP, afin d'analyser le rapport 
que son auteur entretient avec l'Histoire et la représentation qu'il en donne. 

D'autre part, Eusébe a mis en oeuvre une méthode historiographique 
dans une certaine mesure toujours en pratique, compte tenu de sa maniére 
propre de citer ses sources et d'en fournir un dossier documentaire.!e 
L'historien actuel peut donc s'y reconnaitre. Mais il reste tout aussi vrai que 
les propres dossiers d'Eusébe se révélent parfois extrapolés et que, à 
l'inverse, des sources lactanciennes s'avérent parfaitement fiables." 
Cette apparente contradiction s'explique car, comme cela a été bien mis 
en lumiére par F. Paschoud, l'histonographie ancienne est à la fois 
ficüonnelle - ce qui ne veut pas dire « menteuse » ou « fallacieuse », mais 
plutót « affabulatrice »!'?^ — et apologétique.'? Et ce double constat vaut pour 
Eusébe aussi bien que pour Lactance.? Profondément différents l'un de 


5 R.A. Markus, *Church history and early church historians", Studies in Church History, 
11, Cambridge, 1977, p. 1-17, p. 8. Rappelons que les successeurs directs d'Eusébe sont, 
dans la premiére moitié du V* siécle: Socrate, Sozoméne, Théodoret, auteurs chacun 
d'une Histote ecclésiastique qui formait la suite de celle d'Eusébe. L'utilisation de la tra- 
duction latine par Rufin de celle d'Eusébe assure son autre forme de succession en 
Occident. 

!6 Voir J.-M. Carrie, A. Rousselle, L'empire romatn en. mutation, Paris, 1999, p. 503 et 
p. 506; A. Grafton, Les origines tragiques de l'érudition. Une histotre de la note en bas de page, Paris, 
1998, p. 127. 

7 Voir ici note 40. Voir J.-M. Carrie, A. Rousselle, of. cit., p. 505; A. Grafton, op. cit., 
p. 131-132; J. Moreau, De mort., Introduction, p. 44-51 et p. 73. 

I5 F, Paschoud, art. cit., p. 27 et parüculiérement, à propos de Lactance, p. 34. 

I! [hd., p. 25. 

? Voir A. Grafton, of. ci., p. 127. 
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l'autre par leur dimension, par leur méthode, par leur postérité, U'HE et le 
DMP témoignent en effet tous deux d'une méme vision chrétienne de 
l'Histoire dans la mesure oà la victoire de l'empereur Constantin?! est con- 
sidérée par ces deux auteurs comme la victoire du christianisme, en marche 
depuis le temps de Jésus. Il y a là, il faut le souligner, une distance radicale 
avec Augustin qui pensera le rapport entre temps et histoire à partir de leur 
disjonction.? 

Il convient donc de lire le texte lactancien en se montrant attentif au 
caractére spécifique de cette représentation historique dans laquelle on ne 
reconnait fas l'Histoire des premiers temps de l'Église, — mais qui n'en a 
pourtant pas moins existé. C'est en la considérant pour elle-méme et 
en elle-méme que l'on pourra finalement comprendre pourquoi elle n'a pas 
pu constituer une forme d'historiographie chrétienne recevable et pérenne. 


Dans le prologue et l'épilogue de son texte;? Lactance, pour sa part, se 
présente lui-méme en historien;?* contemporain et méme témoin d'une large 


? [| s'agit de la. célébre victoire de Constantin (encore allié à Licinius) sur Maxence 
au Pont Milvius, en 312, que les deux auteurs ont célébrée chacun à sa maniére. Voir 
sur ce point J.-M. Mayeur et ali, Histoire du christianisme. Naissance d'une chrétienté (250-430), 
Paris, 1995, p. 193-197. 

? Voir C. Ligota, dans "La foi historienne et connaissance de Phistoire chez s. 
Augustin", A.E.A., 1997, 43, p. 111-171. 

? Plus précisément à la fin de son prologue (texte quelque peu altéré), et au début de 
son épilogue. 

Ainsi, De mort., I, 8-9: De quorum? exitu «scripto tes? tificari placuit, ut omnes qui procul remoti 
fuerunt uel qui postea fu turi sunt, scirent, quatenus uirtutem. ac maiestatem. suam in ex tnguen? dis 
delendisque nominis sui hostibus deus summus ostenderit. Ab re ta«men non? est, si a fmincipio, ex quo 
est ecclesia. constituta, qui fuerint. persecutores «eius? et quibus poenis in eos caelestis iudicis seueritas 
uindicarit, exponam. Et De Mort., LIL, 1 : Quae omnia. secundum fidem — scienti enim. loquor — ita ut 
gesta sunt mandanda litteris credidi, ne aut memoria tantarum rerum interiret aut si quis historiam scribere 
uoluisset, (non) corrumperet ueritatem. uel peccata illorum aduersus deum uel iudicium dei aduersus illos 
reticendo (S1 j'ai cru devoir consigner par écrit, fidélement, tous ces événements comme ils 
se sont passés — puisque je m'adresse à un homme qui les connait bien —- c'est pour que 
le souvenir de faits si importants ne périsse pas, ou que tous ceux qui voudront écrire 
l'histoire n'altére pas la vérité en passant sous silence les crimes de ces hommes contre 
Dieu ou la sentence que Dieu prononga contre eux - traduction J. Moreau). 

?* Voir A.S. Christensen, Lactantus the historian. An Analysis of the Mortibus persecutorum, 
Copenhagen, 1980, p. 18-19. 
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part des événements de son récit? et 1l pense que son récit, à son tour, 
pourra servir aux historiens ultérieurs, de la méme fagon qu'il se sert d'écrits 
déjà constitués pour relater les temps passés :?6 


C'est de la fin de ces hommes (Ze. les empereurs persécuteurs) que j'ai voulu 
porter témoignage par écrit, pour que tous ceux qui viendront aprés nous 
sachent comment le Dieu supréme, en détruisant et exterminant les ennemis 
de son nom, a fait éclater sa puissance et sa majesté. Il n'est pas hors de pro- 
pos, toutefois, de partir du commencement, oü l'Église a été fondée : quels 
furent ses persécuteurs, et par quels chátiments la sévérité du Juge céleste 
exerca contre eux sa vindicte, je vais l'exposer.?' 


Jelles sont les derniéres lignes du prologue. Pour disposer sa matiére, 
Lactance commence alors un bref récit?? des débuts du christianisme, une 
sorte de résumé chronologique ainsi ordonné : la mention initiale de «la fin 
du régne de libére» permet de situer d'emblée ce début, oü « Notre 
Seigneur Jésus-Christ fut crucifié par les Juifs, le 23 mars, sous le consulat 
des deux Géminus »; sont mentionnés ensuite, aprés la résurrection du 
Christ « au troisiéme jour », le rassemblement des disciples, l'explication des 
Ecritures dans la perspective de leur mission, la fixation de la doctrine, du 
dogme, de la discipline du Nouveau Testament; puis les « vingt-cinq ans » 
d'évangélisation assurée par les disciples « dans toutes les provinces »; enfin, 
le régne de l'empereur Néron, le « premier de tous ceux qui persécutérent 
les serviteurs de Dieu, «qui» fit crucifier Pierre et décapiter Paul ». 

Nous allons porter une attention particuliére à cette forme d'introduc- 
tion à l'histoire des persécuteurs et de leur mort, comme à certains des ter- 
mes du prologue propres à mieux souligner l'écart qui sépare Lactance 
et Eusébe. Pour le moment, notons qu'en reliant d'emblée l'histoire de 
l'écrasement des ennemis du Dieu chrétien, qu'il va détailler et développer, 
à celle qui conduit au rétablissement triomphant de l'Église, qu'il célébre, 
l'auteur introduit une forme de prévisibilité dans son récit. Celle-ci apporte 
l'élan qui doit emporter le lecteur, elle lance ce « mouvement vectorisé »?? 
qui est une des caractéristiques du romanesque. Et c'est ici un mouvement 


? Le DMP présente de ce fait une disproportion entre la place réservée aux premiers 
persécuteurs et celle qui est assignée aux Tétrarques. 

?6 De Mort., 1I, 1: Extremis temporibus Tiberii Caesaris, ut scriptum legimus, . . . 

? De Mort., I, 8-9 cité note 23. La traduction de J. Moreau a été remaniée ici, notam- 
ment pour faire ressortir le trés programmatique exponam, placé juste à la fin du prologue. 

? De Mort., chapitre II. 

? Voir note 4. 
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triomphant, heureux, jubilatoire puisque le métadiscours historiographique 
que l'on vient de lire figure afrés cette exclamation de triomphe : 


Voici tous nos adversaires écrasés, la paix rendue à l'univers, l'Église, naguére 
abattue, debout à nouveau : la miséricorde du Seigneur reléve, plus glorieux 
que jamais, le temple? de Dieu qu'avaient ruiné les impies. C'est que Dieu a 
suscité des princes?! qui ont aboli l'empire criminel et sanglant des tyrans, qui 
ont pourvu au salut du genre humain, en dissipant pour ainsi dire le nuage de 
cette sinistre époque et en accordant à tous les coeurs la joie et la douceur 
d'une paix sereine. (. ..) Ceux qui avaient outragé Dieu sont à terre; ceux qui 
avaient jeté à bas le saint temple ont été précipités d'une chute plus terrible; 
ceux qui s'étaient fait les bourreaux des justes? ont rendu leur àme malfaisante, 
frappés par le ciel des fléaux et des tourments qu'ils avaient ménités.? 


Qu'il y ait une dimension polémique dans ces lignes, que le théme de 
vengeance divine reprenne le /opos gréco-latin et judéo-hellénistique de la 
punition divine des Osouóyoi n'est plus à redire. En revanche, que la 
prévisibilité (d'un bonheur) introduite dans le récit suppose un terme qui 
rejoint le (bonheur) présent de l'auteur et de son lecteur, comme cela ressort 
notamment des épidictiques ecce et nunc, est important pour notre propos. 
Car, d'une part, le récit qui s'annonce bénéficie d'un effet d'anücipation qui 
rendra la conclusion de ce récit plus heureuse encore du fait. qu'elle est 
prévue, mais différée, et donc attendue comme une promesse. Le DMP 
retrouve ainsi une constante du roman antique qui, aprés les péripéties 
et les catastrophes, est de toujours « finir bien ». Mais surtout, cette antici- 
pation méme assure une jonction entre les aboutissants de l'histoire-récit 
et l'Histoire providentielle de Dieu qui fonde un aspect tout à fait constitu- 
tif du DMP': la mise en relation des deux póles crée cette « interférence » 


3? L'*église", le "temple" désignent ici la communauté des croyants. 

*?! [I s'agit de Constantin et Licinius. 

? C'est ainsi que Lactance désigne trés souvent les chrétüens. 

3 De mort., I*, 2-3 & 5 (* — prologue) : Ecce, adtritis omnibus aduersarüs, restituta per orbem 
tranquillitate, profligata nuper ecclesia rursus exungit et maire gloria templum dei, quod ab imnis fuerat 
euersum, misericordia domini fabricatur. Excitauit enim. deus. principes qui tyrannorum nefaria. et. cruenta 
imperia. resciderunt, humano generi prouiderunt, ut iam quasi discusso tristissimi temporis nubilo mentes 
omnium pax iucunda et serena laettficet. (. ..) Qui insultauerant deo, iacent, qui templum sanctum euert- 
erant, ruina maiore ceciderunt, qui iustos excarnifuauerant, caelestibus plagis et cruciatibus meritis nocentes 
animas profuderunt. 

** Ogouéxot — "adversaires des dieux/de Dieu". Voir notamment sur ces questions : 
J. Moreau, De Mort., Introduction, p. 60-64; R. Herzog, et P.L. Schmidt, JNouvelle histoire 
de la littérature latine, Restauration et renouveau, 264-374, ed. fr., Turnhout, 1993, p. 118 et 
note 19. 
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entre émotion de lecture et expérience de vie qui caractérise encore le 
romanesque. 


Dés lors, on comprend mieux pourquoi le dessein général de l'oeuvre his- 
torique de Lactance, tel que son titre permet d'en rendre compte, s'est 
exprimé à travers ce qui s'apparente à une série de biographies. Comme un 
article d'A. Momigliano permet de le résumer, la question de la relation 
entre biographie et histoire est ancienne.? Elle est illustrée à sa maniére par 
Cicéron, qui écrit dans une lettre à Lucceius que « souvent les vicissitudes 
diverses d'un personnage remarquable suscitent l'admiration, l'attente, la 
joie, l'inquiétude, l'espérance, la crainte ».5* Cicéron parait ici « considérer 
une monographie sur un événement historique particulier (son propre con- 
sulat) comme trés proche du récit d'une vie individuelle » :? son propos met 
l'accent sur l'émotion que suscite chez le lecteur cette écriture particuliére de 
l'histoire qui se trouve centrée sur un personnage et sa vie. Pour le cas de 
Lactance, néanmoins, ce n'est pas tant le processus d'identification du 
lecteur avec le personnage de sa lecture qui est opérant ( Lactance n'évoque 
pas comme Cicéron le cas d'un homme remarquable dont la qualité motive 
cette identification); c'est d'abord cette forme de « vécu» médiatsé par 
l'émotion éprouvée dans la lecture qui, en soi, joue un róle. À la jonction 
entre les aboutissants de l'histoire-récit et l'Histoire providentielle de Dieu 
dont il a été question plus haut, s'ajoute ainsi le pouvoir actualisant de la lec- 
ture. Et dans le DMP, l'émotion éprouvée prend une forme bien particuliére. 

Comme les déclarations du prologue et le sujet-méme de l'ouvrage le lais- 
sent en effet attendre, l'émotion vécue dans la lecture des morts horribles 


5$ A. Momigliano, *L'età del trapasso fra storiografia antica et storiografia medievale 
(350-550 d.C." Ruwista Storia Italiana, 81, fasc. 2, 1969, p. 286-303, repris en traduction 
frangaise : "L'époque de la transition de lhistoriographie antique à lhistoriographie 
médiévale (320-550 aprés ]-C)", dans Problémes d'historiograhie ancienne et. moderne, trad. fr., 
Paris, 1983, p. 120-144. 

36 Ad fam., V, 12: At uiri. saepe excellentis ancipites varique casus habent admirationem, expecta- 
tionem, laetitiam, molestiam, spem, timorem. 

3 Citation. d'un. autre. article d'Á. Momigliano, oà Cicéron est évoqué secondaire- 
ment: "Second Thoughts on Greek Biography", Mededelingen der. Koninklgke Nederlandse 
Akademie van. Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde, N. R., 34, 7, 1971, repris en traduction 
frangaise : ^Mise au point sur la biographie grecque", dans Problémes d'historiographie anci- 
enne et moderne, trad. fr., Paris, 1983, p. 104-119. 
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de ces empereurs persécuteurs ne ressortit pas a priori à l'empathie, — con- 
trairement à ce dont il est question dans la situation évoquée par Cicéron. 
Non, c'est bien au départ un sentiment de revanche que l'auteur semble 
vouloir animer chez son lecteur. C'est alors une palette variée d'impressions 
que la lecture du DMP provoque, et qui vont en une sorte de crescendo. Ainsi, 
pour ne donner que quelques exemples, dans la premiére partie de l'ou- 
vrage,?? qui est encore mesurée, il y a place pour le mépris et le sarcasme, 
mélés d'un certaine cruauté quand il est question des morts de Valérien ou 
de Déce. L'un, capturé par les Barbares, est massacré puis traité comme une 
béte, abandonné nu, sans sépulture, et donné en páture aux oiseaux et ani- 
maux de proie. L'autre subit d'abord l'humiliation de servir de marchepied 
au roi perse Sapor montant sur son cheval, puis finit sa vie réduit en 
l'esclavage et, aprés sa mort, est tout entier dépecé pour que sa peau, teinte 
en rouge, serve de trophée dans le temple des dieux. Mais l'émotion se fait 
plus forte dans la deuxiéme partie : on passe à la répulsion, au dégoüt et à 
une sorte de délectation morbide devant la description ample et horrible- 
ment détaillée du cancer qui pourrit depuis l'abdomen le corps de Galére, 
le dernier des persécuteurs.? Et l'intensité dramatique du récit est portée à 
son comble lorsque Galére, comprenant progressivement l'origine de son 
agonie, s'écrie qu'il rétablira le temple de Dieu et réparera son crime, et 
décide de publier un Edit de tolérance. Lactance en donne alors le texte, 
au chapitre suivant. On a là une belle illustration de cette coincidence 
ménagée par l'auteur entre lhistoire-récit et l'Histoire-Providence quil 
déclare se manifester en son temps. On pourrait ajouter d'autres exemples 
qui illustreraient d'autres formes de participation affective à la lecture. Ces 
differentes émotions correspondent en tout cas au plaisir que le lecteur 
devait éprouver à voir ainsi rabaissés ces étres d'un rang supérieur. En effet, 
comme le souligne A. Momigliano, «une des fonctons notables de la 
biographie impériale, depuis Suétone et Plutarque, jusqu'aux Scriptores 
Historiae Augustae, est de maintenir les empereurs dans les limites du carac- 
tére mortel commun, dans un monde oü coexistent ou se succédent diverses 
formes de mystiques impériales ».*! 


3! Celle qui concerne la période historique antérieure à la Tétrarchie. 

?? Voir la note 3 à propos de cet épisode. 

* De mort, XXXIV. Le texte de l'Edit de Galére fourni par Lactance est l'onginal, 
adapté en grec par Eusébe, H.E., VIII, 17, 3-10. L'importance de ce référent extra- 
textuel dans le récit lactancien est considérée page suivante. 

*5 A. Momigliano, "*L'époque de la transition . . .", ari. cit. (note 35), p. 129. 
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Or cette remarque touche, à notre avis, un point central. Car si la forme 
du DMP trouve sa traduction romanesque jusque dans ces ressorts que sont 
l'émotion, le sensationnel, et penche pour cela du cóté de la littérature 
populaire — d'autres l'ont souligné avant nous — il y a également dans ce 
type de récit une dimension symbolique sur laquelle il convient de s'arréter 
davantage. Certes, on pourrait soutenir que de tels sentiments de mépris et 
de dégoüts n'étant pas trés chrétiens, il est peu probable que Lactance ait 
voulu les animer en soi chez son lecteur... Mais il convient d'en chercher 
l'explication plus profonde et de réfléchir plutót au projet historiographique 
de Lactance lui-méme. Revenons donc une fois encore au prologue dont 
nous citons à présent, en procédant à rebours comme précédemment, les 
premieres lignes : 


Le Seigneur, trés cher Donat, a exaucé les priéres qu'à chaque heure, chaque 
jour, tu élevais vers lui, et celles de nos autres fréres, à qui leur glorieux 
témoignage a valu la couronne éternelle, récompense de leur foi.* 


Le DMP est donc adressé à un dédicataire : un certain Donat. Evoqué à 
trois autres reprises dans l'ouvrage, il est présenté comme un vétéran à la 
fo1 inébranlable et à la piété exemplaire; et ici, plus précisément, comme un 
frére dans la foi de Lactance et de tous les martyrs qui, morts sous les tor- 
tures de la persécution, ont gagné leur couronne au Ciel. Le jeu complexe 
du processus de lecture passe ainsi par cette situation fictive d" mnierlocution, 
ou la relation, en ce cas, est bien d'empathie. Le dégoüt ressenti à la 
description des morts des persécuteurs devient ainsi la sensatton partagée de 
deux étres capables de s'imaginer d'autant mieux l'horreur décrite qu'elle 
est comme le retournement de l'horreur vécue par leurs fréres martyrs. Et 
elle devient plaisir non pas pour le plaisir du sadisme, mais parce qu'elle est 
partcipation, à travers ce sentiment de revanche, à la vengeance providen- 
tielle de Dieu. 

Dans une étude sur la narration dans la littérature tardive,? M. Roberts 
a montré que l'unité d'éléments dispersés dans le texte et se rapportant 


9 De mort., I, 1 : Audiuit dominus orationes tuas, Donate carissime, quas in conspectu eius per omnes 
horas «cotidw fundebas, ceterorumque? fratrum. nostrorum, qui gloriosa confessione. sempiternam. sibi 
coronam pro fidei meritis quaesierunt. (Pour procéder à une lecture presque compléte du pro- 
logue, se reporter en outre aux notes 33 et 23). 

5 M. Roberts, "The treatment of narrative in late antique litterature", Phzlologus, 1988, 
p. 181-195, oü sont étudiés les texte d'Ammien Marcellin, Rutilius Namatianus et Paulin 
de Pella. Je remercie B. Bureau de m'avoir donné la référence de cet article. 
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pourtant à un seul événement réside à un niveau d'abstraction qui tran- 
scende, en l'occurrence, le niveau littéral de ce texte. De fait, chaque mort 
de chaque empereur dans le DMP entre dans un symbolisme religieux oü 
doit se lire l'action transcendante de Dieu qui est une en tant que Pro- 
vidence. À cet égard, la situation d'interlocution que nous venons de 
qualiter de fictive, parce qu'elle dépend d'un artefact littéraire, appartient 
au contexte extra-textuel dans lequel Lactance écrit** et dans lequel, pour lui, 
se révele le sens chrétien de l'Histoire. Or, aux deux instances que sont l'au- 
teur et son dédicataire, s'adjoint encore tout l'ensemble des sympathisants 
qui seront amenés à lire l'ouvrage du DMP, comme Lactance en fait l'hy- 
pothése dans léépilogue, et donc tout lecteur désireux d'apprendre le sens 
chrétien de l'Histoire et que Lactance fera en sorte d'émouvoir par son 
récit. Ainsi le « vécu » de cette communauté subsumée dans la premiere 
personne du pluriel exprimée dans le possessif (« nos autres fréres ») et que 
représentent, par synecdoque, Donat et Lactance, se trouve intégré dans le 
processus de lecture. Il contribue du méme coup à faire des empereurs per- 
sécuteurs non seulement les paiens que l'on exclut (ceux dont on parle à la 
troisiéme personne), mais aussi des étres simplement, trivialement humains, 
dépouillés de cette dimension divine qui entrait dans la mystique impériale 
et que les chrétiens entendaient, précisément, réserver à Dieu. 

Aussi est-ce l'émotion de la lecture elle-méme qui devient symbolique 
dans le DMP : c'est une émotüon partagée par une communauté de croyants 
que le lecteur est censé ressentir, et c'est une émotion religieuse, parce la reh- 
gion chrétienne a ceci d'unique pour Lactance qu'étant à la fois religion et 
philosophie, elle est une pratique philosophiquement défendable, à l'inten- 
tion des docti, mais aussi une sagesse directement et immédiatement accessi- 
ble à tous, c'est-à-dire aussi aux :ndocti, par l'évidence du coeur et de ses 
émotions. C'est une maniére de voir qui s'illustre d'ailleurs dans la concep- 
tion lactancienne des affectus. La facture romanesque du DMP mise en 
oeuvre par Lactance se révéle ainsi une partie intégrante de son interpréta- 
tion chrétienne de l'Histoire. Elle posséde de ce fait une dimension existen- 
telle profonde, qui est en relation-méme avec l'expérience religieuse 


* Voir note 40. 

55 A ce sujet, voir dans le prologue des /nstitutions divines le programme que Lactance 
s'assigne (IL, 1,7): ". .. succurrendum esse his erroribus credidi, ut et docti ad ueram safnentiam. dini- 
gantur et indocti ad ueram religionem." 

*€ Voir M. Perrin, L'homme antique et chrétien. L'anthropologie de Lactance (250-325), Panis, 
1981, p. 343-347. 
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chrétienne de son auteur, et dont celui-ci a voulu témoigner. Et c'est en 
cela, à nos yeux, que l'historiographie chrétienne de Lactance différe fon- 
damentalement de celle d'Eusébe. 

Sur ce point, une mise en garde méthodologique s'impose. En effet, sur 
le plan théologique, chacun de ces deux auteurs de l'époque constanünienne 
présente un écart avec l'orthodoxie progressivement fixée dans l'Église 
catholique. Lactance, parce qu'il « présente un nombre étonnamment élevé 
de points communs avec la vieille pensée judéo-chrétienne et, partiellement, 
avec la pensée hérétüque »," et Eusébe parce qu'Augustin a invalidé 
l'« eusébianisme » en déplagant vers la cité céleste le point focal de l'Église. 
Il n'est pas dans notre propos d'évaluer en fonction de ce critére la relation 
entre les deux auteurs. Car c'est un critére prescriptf qui, rapporté à eux, 
permettrait, certes, de « doser » leur plus ou moins grande compatibilité, 
gage de leur avenir, avec cette orthodoxie. Pour notre part, c'est dans leur 
relation propre, entre eux deux, interne à leur contemporanéité, que nous 
plagons l'analyse et recherchons le point dirimant. Et à l'issue d'une analyse 
oü nous pensons avoir fait valoir, en la qualifiant de romanesque, la dimen- 
sion personnelle, à la fois affective et existentielle, de l'historiographie chré- 
tienne du DMP, il nous semble pouvoir affirmer que c'est dans cette 
dimension-méme que se joue une différence de fond avec Eusébe qui, de 
son cóté, met en oeuvre une écriture qui se veut érudite. Pour le montrer, un 
certain nombre de points de comparaison entre le prologue de Lactance et 
celui d'Eusébe peuvent étre relevés. 

D'abord, le texte d'Eusébe ne débute par aucune adresse à un dédicataire 
qui introduirait un. rapport d'interlocution dans quoi le récit serait pris. 
L'auteur livre de maniére impersonnelle lhistoire qu'il a mise en oeuvre, 
comme soumis à cette instance supérieure qu'elle est devenue, et mü par 
un autre impératif que sa propre expérience de chrétien, par l'espoir, dit-il, 
« qu'elle paraitra trés utile à ceux qui s'intéressent aux enseignements pré- 
cieux de l'Histoire ».*9 Cela ne signifie pas qu'il ne parle pas à la premiere 
personne, au contraire. Mais il le fait dans un cadre strict : d'abord pour 


*' Voir R. Herzog, of. cit. note 31, $ 570, p. 433. Mais je me permets à ce propos 
de renvoyer à mon article: "Piefas, argument et expression d'un nouveau lien socio- 
religieux dans le christianisme romain de Lactance", Studia Patrstica, XXXIV, 2001, 
p. 23-32. 

36 Voir P. Veyne, Comment on écrit l'histoire. Essai d'épistémologie, Paris, 1971, partic. p. 41- 
46 de l'édiüon de poche (Seuil, coll. Points-Histoire) : « L'Histoire est une idée-limite ». 

9 HE. T, 1,5: éAxio 6 ótt koi ooeAiuiotótn toic quoties repi 10 ypnotopaOéc cfic 
iotopiag £yovctv &vaqgavricetat. 
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présenter son projet, dont il précisera ensuite qu'il regarde sa réalisation 
« comme tout à fait nécessaire »; puis pour demander l'indulgence des gens 
bienveillants, le secours de Dieu et la force du Seigneur pour la lourde táche 
qu'il s'assigne; enfin, pour préciser sa méthode dans l'exploitation de ses 
sources.? Pour ce faire, il est alors question des « hommes (&vOpónov) » qui 
l'ont précédé sur la « méme route », en laissant derriére eux non de 
« fraiches traces de pas (Uvn yopvó) » mais les « faibles renseignements » de 
« récits parüels (uepwxàg ówyrioeic) des temps qu'ils ont parcourus ». Puis 1l 
compare ces récits à des « flambeaux élevés et aux cris des veilleurs qui du 
haut d'une tour appellent de loin » et qui lui « indiqueront ou il faut passer 
pour diriger sans erreur et sans danger la marche du récit (tijv 100 Aóyov 
nopeiav) ». 


Par suite, ajoute-t-il, tout ce que j'estimerai profitable au. but indiqué, je le 
choisirai parmi les choses qu'ils rapportent cà et lài; comme en des prairies 
spirituelles, je cueillerai les passages utiles des écrivains anciens; et j'essaierai 
d'en faire un corps dans un récit historique.?! 


Nous ne croyons pas nécessaire d'insister sur l'aspect particuliérement 
imagé du style d'Eusébe dans ce passage, et par lequel l'écrivain fait enten- 
dre, nous semble-t-il, la part de créativité et d'invention qui est la sienne 
pour répondre au but poursuivi et parvenir à la réalisation qu'il projette. Em 
revanche, il faut remarquer, dans la derniére proposition citée, l'expression 
d'oenynosoc totopikfig. Car l'emploi de l'agjectif totopucfic, au lieu du seul 
nom iotopía, introduit plus qu'une simple caractérisation, il traduit l'idée 
d'une catégorisation : l'auteur souligne que son récit se définit comme his- 
torique, il établit qu'il est de genre historique. Eusébe affirme d'autre part 
qu'il est le premier à réaliser un projet qu'aucun n'a entrepris parmi les 
«écrivains ecclésiastiques (tv. &kkAnoiaotixüv | ovyypaqéov) » :? le mot 
d'ékkAfjota. sur lequel est formé l'adjectif est plus important encore. Car rap- 
portée à l'écrivain, cette catégorie correspond à ce qui est dit dés l'ouverture 
du prologue,?? oà figure, en unissant d'emblée les deux paramétres qui con- 
vergeront ensuite sur sa personne (récit historique et écrivain ecclésiastique), 


*! Cf. aussi $ 3 et 4: il en mentionnera l'ongine, les présentera dossier aprés dossier. 

*?! H.E. Y, 1, 3 (traducaon G. Bardy, Sources chrétiennes, 31). 

* ILE, T, T5. 

5 Dont nous ne citons ici que le début et la fin tant la phrase est ample : il est dit 
encore que les hérésies et les persécutions, les difficultés de la communauté juive aprés la 
mort du Christ seront aussi rapportées. 
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le syntagme d'éxxAnoaotwdi) iotopio, « histoire ecclésiastique », dont Eusébe 
est également le créateur : 


Les successions des saints apOtres, ainsi que les temps écoulés depuis notre 
Sauveur jusqu'à nous, toutes les grandes choses que l'on dit avoir été accom- 
plies le long de l'Azstorre ecclésiastique, tous les personnages de cette histoire qui 
ont excellement présidé à la conduite des plus illustres diocéses; ceux qui, dans 
chaque génération, ont été par la parole ou par les écrits les ambassadeurs de 
la parole divine (. . .) voilà ce que j'ai entrepris de livrer à l'écriture. Je ne com- 
mencerai pas autrement que par le début de l'économie de notre Sauveur et 
Seigneur Jésus, le Christ de Dieu. 


Ainsi, Eusébe s'appréte à faire le récit de l'Histoire chréüenne en prenant 
le relais d'une succession temporelle ordonnée depuis le Christ et selon la 
parole divine. Comme les documents qu'il emploiera dans son oeuvre en 
confirmeront et renforceront la nature (listes d'évéques, actes de martyrs 
archivés par telle église, comptes rendus de synodes . . ), son point de vue 
est donc institutionnel, c'est-à-dire fonction de l'institution de l'Église dont 
il rappelle par quels organes elle s'est formée : succession des apótres, suc- 
cession des évéques, notamment. Eusébe fait donc en sorte de donner à son 
historiographie la caution de l'autorité de l'Église; mais il contribue lui- 
méme à élargir le cadre de cette autorité : écrivain. ecclésiastique, mais hors 
clergé, il se pourvoit d'une forme de statut pour transporter sur le plan 
général d'un récit historique universel la conception chrétienne et ecclésiale 
de l'ontologie de l'Histoire.» 

Revenons à présent au texte de Lactance. On a vu que l'auteur ména- 
geait une sorte de résumé des débuts du christianisme, non dans son pro- 
logue, comme Eusébe, mais au début du récit du DMP.^* Dans ce prologue, 
Lactance dit seulement qu'il va rapporter l'histoire des persécuteurs depuis 
le « commencement, oü l'Église a été fondée », en laissant donc au récit des 
événements qui suit le soin de marquer ce commencement. La différence 
est fondamentale : les débuts du christianisme se présentent pour Lactance 
comme le départ, déterminé dans le temps à une date précise (le Jour de la 
crucifixion du Christ, «le 23 mars, sous le consulat des deux Géminus »), 
d'une aventure historique nouvelle, chrétienne, qui est la sienne et qui est 


LEE EG 

5 Mais rappelons que celle-ci était encore ancrée dans le devenir de la cité terrestre, 
oü le régne de Constantin comptait pour lui comme un accomplissement. C'est la théolo- 
gie augustinienne qui renouvellera définitivement, à la fin du IV* siécle, la question de 
cette ontologie chrétienne de l'Histoire. Cf. notamment ci-dessus, note 21. 

*€ Voir ci-dessus p. 5-6. 
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aussi celle de Rome. Ses prémisses ont été marqués par les différentes morts 
des persécuteurs, et son déclenchement véritable, par la victoire du chris- 
tianisme avec Constantin, qu'il peut tout entiére raconter maintenant. Chez 
lui, Rome se transforme au fil de sa propre histoire et la victoire du chris- 
tianisme marque la réalisation probante de son nouveau devenir. 


Il ne nous semble pas fortuit que l'entreprise de Lactance ait été engagée, 
comme celle d'Eusébe et selon une mentalité qu'ils partageaient tous deux, 
à l'époque qui était la leur. En effet, le probléme de l'institution de l'Église, 
au moment oü se jouait la question de sa reconnaissance officielle par 
le pouvoir impérial, avait une importance cruciale. Elle concernait non 
seulement l'inscription de l'Église dans les institutions de Rome encore 
paienne — et c'est à Lactance, pensons-nous, que revient d'avoir probléma- 
tisé et pensé cette possibilité-là, à partür de Cicéron, dans son oeuvre 
maítresse des Diunae Institutione" — , mais aussi son institution en tant que 
telle — et c'est Eusébe, sur cette question, que nous rencontrons. Sur ce 
point, nous nous contenterons de citer A. Faivre : 


*Aucune institution ne peut se réclamer de la tradition d'une Église apostolique 
une qui n'a Jamais existé. Les chrétiens du IFI* siécle qui souvent s'opposaient 
dans des conflits d'interprétation auraient été bien surpris par une telle 
affirmation. Pour eux, qu'ils soient de tendances gnostiques, marcionites, mon- 
tanistes ou de la grande Église, la Vérité était aux origines... Leur principal 
probléme était de savoir, lorsqu'on s'éloignait de ces origines, oü trouver et 
surtout comment prouver cette vérité. C'est dans ce contexte que se met en 
place un systéme normatf chrétien, oü s'articulent, plus ou moins logiquement, 
les notions d'Ecritures, de Tradition, de succession, d'apostolicité, de régle de 
vérité, de charisme de vérité. L'historien des premiers siécles doit redonner à 
ces notions toutes leurs demensions temporelles. Il se doit de ne pas aplanir les 
différences qu'il pergoit entre les discours d'un Clément de Rome (vers 96), 
d'une Irénée (vers 180-200) et d'un Cyprien au milieu du IIF. siécle.?? 


Dans notre analyse du DMP de Lactance comparé à l'HE d'Eusébe, nous 
n'avons pas fait autre chose, que d'en étudier la facture littéraire dans sa 
dimension temporelle au début du IV* siécle, en essayant de comprendre en 
quel sens l'historiographie de Lactance pouvait étre qualifiée de romanesque 
et, partant de là, pourquoi elle s'est révélée dépourvue d'avenir au regard 


7 Voir notre thése à paraitre (Ed. Beauchesne) : Pietas chez Lactance. 
38 A. Faivre, Ordonner la fraternité.. Pouvoir. d'innover et retour à l'ordre dans l'Église ancienne, 
Paris, 1992, p. 271. C'est nous qui soulignons. 
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de l'histoire ecclésiasüque. Le genre de l'histoire ecclésiastique, en effet, a 
constitué une perspective propre au sein de l'histoire littéraire chrétienne 
qui a offert et offre à la lecture de ces textes une garantie. Le DMP ne dis- 
pose pas de cette garantie; il n'en est pas moins représentatif de l'entreprise 
historiographique chrétienne. Son caractére romanesque accentue la vision 
personnelle de l'auteur mais discrédite la part fictionnelle de son écriture, 
alors que chez Eusébe, la mise à distance érudite et la référence à l'infor- 
mation autorisée de l'Église, sont propres à masquer la dimension fic- 
tionnelle et apologétüque de son récit. 

À. Cameron, en étudiant la littérature chrétienne des premiers siécles, 
aussi bien à partir des écrits apocryphes et parmi eux des romans,? a mon- 
tré que sa grande souplesse, en ses débuts, fut une marque de sa vitalité : 
nous pouvons penser que Lactance est un bon témoin de cette vitalité. Mais 
on comprend aussi pourquoi son « vécu » de l'histoire chrétienne a pu étre 
délaissé par les écrivains ecclésiasüques : trop personnel, trop émotionnel, 
mais aussi trop daté. En effet, le texte lactancien traduit à sa maniére un 
vécu historique optimiste oü l'empire romain et le christianisme, aprés l'hor- 
reur des persécutions et depuis la victoire d'un empereur chrétien, pou- 
vaient en quelque sorte fusionner l'un et l'autre dans l'Histoire. Que cette 
vision des choses füt trop datée doit donc s'entendre doublement : d'abord 
parce que l'inscription des événements chrétiens dans les dates de l'histoire 
romaine y était trop marquée, mais aussi et surtout parce qu'elle ressortis- 
sait à une théologie dépassée si on la regarde depuis celle qui s'impose rétro- 
spectivement, c'est-à-dire depuis celle d'Augusün. Pourtant, comme l'écrit 
J. Moreau, méme «si cet ouvrage n'était qu'un reflet de l'opinion d'un 
Chréüen de la cour constantinienne entre les deux guerres contre Licinius, 
il serait déjà une source capitale ».9 En effet, et quand bien méme « une 
histoire littéraire de l'historiographie catholique «serait? encore à naítre », 
on peut clairement affirmer en reprenant les termes d'E. Poulat, que la 
« maniére d'écrire l'histoire religieuse est un excellent révélateur de l'état 
des mentalités et de l'évolution des croyances ».5! 


Université d'Angers 
11, Bd Lavoisier 
F. 49045 Angers Cedex 1 


*? Voir A. Cameron, Christianity and the Rhetoric of Emfire, Berkeley, L. Angeles, Oxford, 
1991, part. chap. 3 («Stories People want »). 

99 De mort., Introduction, p. 45. 

9! E. Poulat, "Penser l'histoire de l'Église", R.H.E., vol. 95/3, p. 681-692, p. 690. 
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ABSTRACT: The notion of divine infinity is important in Gregory of Nyssa's the- 
ology; it is even argued by Ekkehard Mühlenberg that Gregory was the first to 
ascribe infinity to God. In this article key texts on divine infinity in Gregory, 
taken from Contra Eunomiun, De Vita Moysis, and In Canticum Canticorum, are. dis- 
cussed. It appears that Mühlenberg's interpretation has to be nuanced. 
Furthermore, dealing with divine infinity Gregory was able to link his thought 
with that of Philo of Alexandria. In the second part of this article, we discuss 
the question of God's infinity in Philo. Henri Guyot defends the thesis that 
Philo was the first to put forward the notion of divine infinity. Although 
Guyot's thesis can be criticised— Philo never calls God infinite—there are start- 
ing-points for this view in Philo. 


In classical theology one of the attributes ascribed to God is infinity, for 
instance by Thomas Aquinas (Summa "Theologiae | 7 1) or Bonaventura (De 
mysterio trinitatis q.4 a.1 concl.1).! This is a startling contrast with the Greek 
philosophical tradition of Plato and Aristotle, in which infinity—seen as 
undetermined and imperfect—1s never predicated of the highest being. The 
first who extensively deals with divine infinity is the Cappadocian theolo- 
gian Gregory of Nyssa, and it is claimed by Ekkehard Mühlenberg that 
indeed Gregory was the 'inventor' of divine infinity. His thesis, however, can 
be nuanced. In this arücle we investigate the notion of infinity in Gregory 
and evaluate Mühlenberg's interpretation. We examine also the question of 
divine infinity in the Jewish exegete Philo of Alexandria, who exerted pro- 
found influence on the early Christian writers, including Gregory? It is evi- 
dent that Gregory was acquainted with Philo's writings.? The question of 


! See A. Antweiler, Unendlch. Eine. Untersuchung. zur. metaphysischen. Wesenheut. Gotles auf 
Grund der Mathematik, Philosophie, Theologie (Freiburg 1. Br. 1934) 133-153. 

? See D.T. Runia, Philo in Early Christian Literature (Assen-Minneapolis 1993) 243-261. 

? See A.C. Geljon, Philontc exegesis in Gregory of .Nyssa^s De Vita Moysis (Providence 2002) 
73-174. 
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divine infinity in Philo 1s a matter of dispute among modern scholars. Some 
discern a notion of divine infinity or at least an initial impulse to it in the 
Jewish exegete, others deny it vehemently. We begin with Gregory and dis- 
cuss passages dealing with infinity taken from three important wriüngs. In 
discussing these passages we will go into the interpretation of Mühlenberg 
and the criücism offered by W. Ullmann and Th. Bóhm.* 


1l. DivINE INFINITY IN THE WRITINGS OF GREGORY OF NvssA 
1.1] Contra Eunomium 


Between 381 and 383 Gregory wrote his vast work Contra Eunomtum (CE) 
as a refutation of Eunomius' Apologia apologiae. Eunomius' apology was 
directed against Gregory's brother Basil, but after his death Gregory took 
over his role in defending the Nicene faith. Eunomius, bishop of Cyzicus in 
about 360, was leader of the neo-Arians. The main point of difference 
between this movement and the Cappadocians concerns God's essence. 
Eunomius assumes a difference in essence between God the Father and God 
the Son. In his view God's essence (o$o0io) can fully be defined by the 
notüon of 'unbegotten' (&yévvntog, cf. Eunomius Apologia 7), but this term 
cannot be applied to the Son, who has a nature different from the Father 
(cf. CE 1.475)? By his energy the Father begets the Son, who is less than 
the Father. Gregory quotes Eunomius own words in CE 1.155: 'The 
account of his teachings consists of the highest and most real being (oo6ía), 
followed by a second being, superior to all other beings, while being after 
the first. Finally, there 1s a third being, ranked with neither of the others, 
but subordinate to the first as a cause, to the second as to an activity 
(évépyeva). "^ 

Gregory, by contrast, defends the Nicene faith that God the Son has the 
same essence as God the Father. Eunomius' view that the Son is not simi- 
lar to the Father implies that the divinity of the Son is denied, and so the 


* Regrettably, I was not able to see J.E. Hennessy, 77e background, sources, and meaning 
of dine infinity in. St. Gregory of .Nyssa (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Forham 1963), and 
B.C. Barmann, A Christian debate of the fourth century: a critique of classical metaphysics (unpub- 
lished Ph.D. dissertation, Stanford University 1966). Their interpretations are reported by 
R.S. Brightman, *Apophatc theology and divine infinity in St. Gregory of Nyssa', The 
Greek Orthodox "Theological Review 18 (1973) 97-114. 

? References are made to the edition of W. Jaeger (Leiden) 1960. 

$ "Translation A. Meredith, Gregory of .Nyssa, The early Church fathers (London 1999) 
29-30. 
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Son turns out to be a creature (cf. CE 2.15). In contrast to his opponent 
Gregory argues that God's very essence can not be described or defined by 
any human conception and is incomprehensible for man (CE 2.12). 


The first passage in which Gregory mentions God's infinity is CE 1.167-171, 
where he discusses Eunomius' statement that only God the Father is the 
highest and most proper being (1.151, 161, 163). Gregory himself denies 
that the Highest Being has superiority of power or of goodness, stating that 
the Only Begotten and the Holy Spirit are also perfect in goodness (167). 
"Every good thing, in so far it has no element of the opposite in itself, has 
limitless good. The reason for this is that, in general, things may only be 
limited by their opposites—a truth verified in particular examples. Power is 
limited by the weakness that encompasses it, life by death, light by darkness 
and, in general, every good thing is restricted by its opposite (168). If, there- 
fore, he (1.e. Eunomius) assumes that the nature of the Only Begotten and 
the Spirit can become worse, it is reasonable that he should predicate of 
them a reduced idea of goodness. If, however, the divine and changeless 
nature is incapable of deterioration—a fact our opponents grant—then 
clearly it will be unlimited in goodness. For limitlessness means the same as 
infinity (tó 9& &ópiotov tà &nxeipo tavtóv éouwv). It is the height of stupidity 
to suppose that there can be any more or less where it is a question of 'lim- 
itlessness' or "infinity. For how could the notion of infinity be preserved, if 
one were to postulate *more' or less in 1t?* (169). 

In this passage Gregory uses infinity to refute Eunomius' view that the 
Son is inferior to the Father, arguing that there does not exist more or less 
in the divine trinity, because the divine is infinite. The limitlessness 1s based 
on God's goodness. Gregory postulates that things can only be limited by 
its opposite (light, for example, by darkness), and therefore good can only 
be limited by bad. Because God, who is absolute good, is incapable of dete- 
noration he is without any limit.? In his argumentation Gregory makes use 


' For God's incomprehensibility in Gregory, see W. Vólker, Fortschritt und Vollendung bei 
Philon von. Alexandrien (Leipzig 1938) 36-38, Brightman ari. cit. (n. 4, D. Carabine, 77e 
unknown God. Negative theology in the Platonic tradition: Plato to Ertugena, Louvain Theological 
and Pastoral Monographs 19 (Leuven-Grand Rapids 1995) 236-258, 'Th. Bóhm, 7/Aeoria 
Unendlichkeit. Aufstieg. | Philosophische Implikationen zu De vita. Moysis von Gregor von Nyssa, 
Supplements to Vigiliae Chrisüanae 35 (Leiden 1996) 248-255. 

* "Translation Meredith op. cit. (n. 6) 32. 

? For God as absolute good, see D.L. Balás, Merovoía 0&00. Man's participation in God's 
perfectons according to Saint Gregory of .Nyssa, Studia Anselmiana 55 (Rome 1966) 65-71. 
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of a common notion that is also acknowledged by his opponents, viz. the 
divine cannot become worse. Using this ópoAoyobuevov as a basis, he draws 
a conclusion—God is unlimited in goodness—to which Eunomius does not 
subscribe. 

An important contnrbution to the discussion about divine infinity was 
made by Ekkehard Mühlenberg, who has published a monograph on divine 
infinity in Gregory. This German scholar claims that Gregory was the first 
thinker to attribute infinity to God and to conceive of infinity as expressing 
God's essence. In Mühlenberg's view no Greek philosopher or theologian 
before Gregory mentions infinity as an attribute of God, because infinity 
was connected with imperfection and the material world. Moreover, infinity, 
according to Greek logic, implies unknowability, because only things that 
have boundaries are. comprehensible. The mind cannot grasp limitless 
things.!! Infinity of the highest principle entails that it is also unknown. In 
Mühlenberg's own plain words: *Die negative Theologie, die Platon begrün- 
det hat, hat ein Gottesprádikat niemals aufgenommen: das Unendliche. Bei 
Gregor von Nyssa findet sich dieses Gottesprádikat zum ersten Male in der 
Geschichte des philosophischen und christlichen Denkens. Wenn wir das so 
ungeschützt behaupten, dann meinen wir damit, da Gregor von Nyssa als 
erster Denker die Unendlichkeit Gottes gegen die platonisch-aristotelische 
Philosophie beweist und in die Theologiegeschichte einführt.'? 'Gott ist 
unendlich! Das ist eine Aussage, die die negative Theologie der álteren Váter 
nie gemacht hat.''? 

In his study Mühlenberg analyses CE 1.167-171 extensively, seeing in the 
text an argument for God's infinity based on his unchangeability. He for- 
mulates a summary of Gregory's argumentation, based on a metaphysical 
and a logical premise:!* 


I. Logical premise: the limit of goodness, power, or wisdom can only be 
determined by their opposites. 
II. Metaphysical premise: the divine nature is unchangeable. 


!^ E. Mühlenberg, Dre Unendlichkeit Gottes bei Gregor von .Nyssa. Gregors Kritik am GottesbegrifF 
der klassischen Metaphysik, Forschungen zur Kirchen- und Dogmengeschichte 16 (1966). 

! Mühlenberg of. cit. (n. 10) 19, 26-28, 47, 50. 

1? Id. 26. 

I5: Id. 92. 

^ Id. 119-122. 
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Gregory's line of argumentation is as follows: 


a. because God 1s unchangeable, there is no opposite to his being present 
in himself, 

b. because God is beyond opposites, he is absolutely good; 

c. because God cannot be limited, he is unlimited in goodness; 

d. unlimitless is the same as infinity. 


Another passage from CE interpreted by Mühlenberg is 1.236-237.^ Here 
Gregory also employs the notion of divine infinity based on God's goodness 
to disprove Eunomius, examining his adversary's words: 'each of the three 
Beings is simple and totally one' (231). The Cappadocian argues that the 
description of the supreme Being as simple 1s inconsistent with the rest of 
his system, because the simplicity of the divine trinity does not admit more 
or less, as Eunomius assumes (232) How can anyone perceive any 
differences of less and more in God? If he does so, he posits abundance or 
diminution in the matter of goodness, strength, wisdom, or of anything else 
that can be attributed to God. Hence, he does not escape the idea of com- 
position (233). Nothing which possesses wisdom or power or any other 
good—not as an external gift but as rooted in its nature—can suffer diminu- 
tion in it (234). The good can be lessened only by the presence of evil. 
Where nature is incapable of becoming worse, no limit of goodness can be 
conceived. The unlimited (16 &àópitov) considered in itself escapes any limit. 
How can one think that one infinity is more or less than another infinity? 
(236). Therefore, if Eunomius acknowledges that the supreme 
Being is simple and homogenous, let him admit that it is connected with 
simplicity and. infinity. But if he divides the Beings from each other— 
the Only Begotten from the Father, and the Spirit from the Only 
Begotten—and speaks of more and less in them, he makes the divine nature 
composite (237). 

Mühlenberg regards this line of thought as the argument based on God's 
simplicity, making the following analysis of Gregory's line of thought:!? 


15 'This passage is also discussed by L. Sweeney, De:ne infinity in. Greek. and. Medieval 
thought (New York 1992) 482-487. 

5 Here Gregory makes also use of a common notion, cf. CE 1.169. 

7 Making the summaries I consult the English translaaon by W. Moore - H.A. 
Wilson, Select writings and. letters of Gregory, bishop of .Nyssa, 'Yhe Nicene and Post-Nicene 
fathers IL5 (1892, repr. 1988). 

i35 Mühlenberg of. cit. (n. 10) 122-126. 
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I. Logical premise: the limit of something is determined by the presence 
of its opposite. 
II. Metaphysical premise: God's essence is simple. 
a. if God is simple in himself, he is good by himself and not by par- 
ticipation in goodness; 
b. because God is not composed of heterogeneous parts—he is 
simple—3Àt 1s impossible that evil is present as his opposite; 
c. God's goodness cannot be limited; 
d. therefore God is unlimited good, i.e. he is infinite. 


Mühlenberg's interpretation has been critizised by W. Ullmann and Th. 
Bóhm. Ullmann explains that the two premises are on a different level, 
while it is not made clear how these two are linked. Furthermore, the con- 
nection with the polemic with Eunomius is unclear, since the trinity is not 
mentioned in the syllogisms.'? Bóhm, following Ullmann's criticism, adds 
that in the analysed passages Gregory does not aim to make a syllogism in 
order to prove divine infinity, but to confute Eunomius, showing that there 
exists no more or less in the divine nature.? Ullmann sets also out the the- 
ological meaning of divine infinity in. Gregory: it expresses how God tran- 
scends being and knowing of a creature. Ullmann argues that infinity has 
to be understood in the Aristotelian sense of potentüal infinity. Aristotle 
explains that adding terms in a series is potential unlimited (Physica 206a14- 
18). Against Ullmann Bóhm states that potential infinity. concerns that 
which is in a process of becoming, but Gregory's aim is to prove that there 
exist no more or less in the divine nature. Potential infinity is only possible 
if God is subject to becoming. In addition, Bóhm rightly remarks that the 
notion of potential infinity does not help us to understand and interpret 
infinity in Gregory?! 


In other passages Gregory brings the divine infinity to the fore in relation- 
ship with eternity. In. CE 1.359-369 he discusses the eternity (óiotótng) 
of the Son, who does not have a beginning.? The Cappadocian starts by 


9 W. Ullmann, *Der logische und der theologische Sinn des Unendlichkeitsbegriffs in 
der Gotteslehre Gregors von Nyssa', Bydragen 48 (1987) 158-161. 

? Bóhm op. cit. (n. 7) 123-131. 

?! [d. 131-134, 157-163. 

? For God's eternity in Gregory, see D.L. Balás, 'Eternity and time in Gregory of 
Nyssa's Contra Eunomium' in H. Dórrie, M. Altenburger, U. Schramm, Gregor von JNyssa und 
die Philosophie. Zweites Internationales Kolloquium über Gregor von Nyssa (Leiden 1976) 
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distinguishing between the world before creation (i.e. the divine nature) and 
the creation. The latter is perceived in the extension of ages (10 tüv aiévov 
Oówxctnuo) but the world above creation, separated from any conception of 
extension, escapes all sequence of time, neither commencing at a beginning, 
nor ending at a limit. It is pre-existent to the ages (1.362-3). In $ 364 
Gregory writes: *Having traversed the ages and all that has been produced 
therein, our thought catches a glimpse of the divine nature, as of some 
immense ocean,?? but when the imagination stretches onward to grasp it, it 
gives no sign in its own case of any beginning; so that one who after inquir- 
ing with curiosity into the '*prionty' of the ages tries to mount to the source 
of all things will never be able to make a single calculation on which he 
may stand; that which he seeks will always be moving on before, and no 
basis will be offered him for the curiosity of thought'?* The divine and 
blessed cannot be measured by anything; it is not in time but time flows 
from it. Created things, by contrast, are confined within the fitting measures 
as within a boundary (1.365-6). The creative power has assigned to all cre- 
ated things their limits, and they remain within the bounds of creation. But 
the creative power itself has nothing circumscribing it, and escapes every 
striving to reach the limit of the infinite. (1.367). 

In this text infinity is placed in a context different from the two previous 
passages: it is not employed to refute more and less in the divine, but it is 
related to the eternity of the divine life. The divine can be called infinite 
because it possesses no time-extension, having no beginning or end. Gregory 
refers to God as transcending the ages (aiàveg; CE 1.362, cf. 2.528), which 
denote the temporalty of all creation. Creation is characterized by 


128-155, and P. Plass, "Iranscendent time and tet in Gregory of Nyssa', Vigiliae 
Christianae 34 (1980) 180-192. 

2 'lhe comparison with an ocean occurs also in Gregory of Nazianzus Oratio 38.7, 
where Gregory states that the divine is limitless and difficult to grasp, and only this is 
comprehensible, namely that it is infinite. The date of this speech is unclear, Christmas 
379 or 380? Mühlenberg argues for the latter, and concludes that with regard to the 
notion of divine infinity Gregory of Nazianzus is dependent on Gregory of Nyssa 
(Mühlenberg of. ci. (n. 10) 115-118). Gregory of Nazianzus refers also to God as limit- 
less in Oratio 23.8, 23.11, 28.7. 

?* "'ranslaton Moore & Wilson of. cit. (n. 17) 69. 

?; Cf. CE 2.70 Uncreated nature is unlimited and only bounded by infinity; created 
nature is limited, and measured by time and space. The beatitude that is above the crea- 
ture admits neither end nor beginning. See Sweeney op. cit. (n. 15) 487-493. 

?o Cf. In Ecclesiasten homiliae 440.3-7 (reference to Eccl. 3:11 kaí ye ovv tóv advo ÉÓcoxkev 
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i4otnpo, which indicates the extension both in time and in space.? God 
has no Ói1&ctnpa, and is referred to as à61Xot1at0g.7? Created things are per- 
ceived in the ages, whereas God, having made the ages as a kind of recep- 
tacle for the creatures, is above them. He is called npootviog (cf. CE 1.361, 
384-385, 669, 690, 2.528, 544, 579, 3.7.6) and cannot be measured by time 
or by the ages (cf. CE 3.7.23). In $8 364 the unending quest for God is pro- 
pounded: the human mind tries to grasp the divine nature, but what it 
seeks, moves always forward and is never reached. Gregory, basing the 
unending quest on God's infinity, elaborates this notion extensively in his 
later works De Vita Moysis and In Canticum. Canticorum. 


Regarding infinity as God's essence, Mühlenberg refers also to CE 1.574, 


which he translates as follows: 


Weil er (scil. Gott) nichts hat, was er vor sich sieht, und bei keiner Grenze 
aufhórt zu sein, sondern überall auch immer ist, überschreitet er den Begriff 
des Endes und den Gedanken des Anfangs durch die Unendlichkeit des Lebens 
und besitzt das Ewige, das bei jeder Prádizierung mitgehórt werden muf3.?? 


Commentüng on this passage, Mühlenberg writes: 'Gregor faDt hier in 
práziser Formulierung zusammen, dal) die Unendlichkeit des góttlichen 
Lebens sein eigener Begriff für das góttliche Wesen ist? Gregory does not, 
however, speak here about God's essence; he only states that God is eter- 
nal, having neither beginning nor end. From this passage we can only con- 
clude that Gregory regards God's eternity as the infinity of his life. All in 


év xapó(q atüv) ó 6€ aiv Ówctnpotikóv tt vónpua. Qv nàcav OU &avtoo onpaiver civ 
xticw 1i]v év at yevouévnv. See Balás art. cit. (n. 22) 152. 

7 Of, Eccl. 412.14 *Creation is nothing but ówXotnpya'. For the notion of óuxotnyao in 
Gregory, see H.U. von Balthasar, Présence et pensée. Essai sur la philosophie religieuse de Grégotre 
de .Nysse (Paris 1942) 1-10, and B. Otis, *"Gregory of Nyssa and the Cappadocian concep- 
tion of time', Siudia Patristica 14 (1976) 327-357, esp. 343-353. 

?! Cf. CE 3.7.33 "The divine nature is àówXotatoc, and being àówXotatog it has no 
limit; and what is limitless is infinite and is so called". 

?| CE 1.574 ook Éyov Ó tu npó £a to0 On 000€ eic Ó t népa ueO' &avti]v kocaAdien, ux 
ravtayO0ev éníong el dv xoi tÉAouG ópov kai àpyfig Évvowxv tfj &xeipio. tfjg Goffic 
6waivev n&on npoonyopig covuonakovóuevov Éxei koi t0 diOwv. Moore and Wilson 
op. ci. (n. 17) translate as follows: "This is He, Who has nothing previous to Himself to 
behold, no end in which He shall cease. Whichever way we look, He is equally exisüng 
there for ever; He transcends the limit of any end, the idea of any beginning, by the 
infinitude of His life; whatever be His title, eternity must be implied with it^. (88). 

3? Mühlenberg of. cit. (n. 10) 113. 
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all, it seems that the reading of Gregory's text does not warrant the con- 
clusion that Gregory conceives of infinity as God's essence. 


At the end of the first book Gregory explains the terms *unbegotten' and 
'eternal'. Eternity of God's life means that he does not admit a time when 
he was not, or when he will be. Gregory compares the infinite nature (n 
&ópiotog qoocic) with a circle. In the same way as a circle does not have a 
starüng-point or is interrupted by any end, the eternal hfe has neither a 
beginning nor an end. (1.667-668). In order to confirm God's eternity, 
Gregory quotes from various scriptural verses that are concerned with God's 
eternal and royal rule.?' These verses indicate that God is earlier than any 
beginning and exceeds any end. The infinity, continuity, and eternity of 
God's life is expressed by the terms 'unbegotten' (&yévvntocg) and 'endless' 
(&veAebtntog; 1.669)? Here the same notions are brought forward as in 
1.359-369: infinity, related to eternity, implies not having a beginning or an 
end. 


According to Mühlenberg, Gregory introduces infinity, which contains 
unbegottenness, as the unifying notion of God ('einheitlicher Gottesbegriff). 
Mühlenberg refers to CE 2.446-468 as a proof for his interpretation.? 'T'his 
text, in which Gregory discusses a passage from Basil's Contra Eunomium and 
Eunomuius' attack on it, can be summarized as follows: 


446 Citation from Basil's Contra Eunomium (1.7): 
"We call the God of the universe indestructible and unbegotten, using 
these names according to different points of view. For when we look to 
the ages that are past, finding that the life of God transcends every begin- 
ning, we call him unbegotten. But when we turn our thought to the ages 
that come, we call him indestructible who is infinite, limitless, and with- 
out end. As that which has no end of life is indestructible, so that which 
has no beginning is called unbegotten.' 

447 Gregory turns to Eunomius' point of accusation. 

448  Eunomius says that in Basi's view God is not indestrucüble by his 
nature. 


3 Ex, 15:18 xópiog BacuUebov tóv aiQva xoi ém' alvo xoi Év; Ps. 28:10 xÜpiog 
Bac. eUG eic tóv aiQva; Ps. 73:12 6 0c60G BacuUeb nv npó aiàvoc; cf. CE 2.461, 3.6.64. 

? [nfinity related to God's eternity also in CE 2.52, 2.459, 2.469, 2.512-513, 3.6.8 (ref- 
erence to Is. 44:6), 3.6.67-71, 3.7.31-33. 

5? Mühlenberg op. cz. (n. 10) 114-115. 
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449 Gregory states that indestructibility belongs to God according to his 
nature. 

450  Eunomius understands Basil as bestowing (mopióo) indestructibihty on 
God. 

451 In the passage quoted Basil ascribes (rpooeyopeóo) indestructibility to 
God. Does Eunomius mean that ascribing is the same as bestowing? 

452 He who possesses something which another does not have bestows; he 
who designates by names what another has ascribes. 

453  Basil's statement ascribes indestructibility to God, Eunomius charges him 
with bestowing indestructibility. 

454 In fact Eunomius accuses himself, because he bestows indestructibility on 
God. 

455 Quotation of Eunomius. 

456 Basil says that what is beyond the ages in the divine essence is called by 
certain names. 

457  Eunomius says that Basil divides the ages into two parts. 

458 Basil only signifies God's eternity. 

459 Human hfe is measured by past and future; this is applied to God. 
Neither the past excludes the idea of infinity, nor the future tells of a 
limit in the infinite life. 

460 Scripture also signifies God's infinity by the same thought. 

461 Citation of Ex. 15:18, Ps. 73:12 (cf. CE 1.669), Ps. 54:20. 

462  Eunomius does not pay attention to Scripture, but says that Basil speaks 
of two lives: one without beginning and one without end, and so makes 
a separation in the idea of God. 


Mühlenberg's interpretation of this passage can be questioned, because 
God's infinity as a unifying conception of God cannot be discerned so 
clearly as Mühlenberg thinks. He states that in Gregory the notion of unbe- 
gottenness is surpassed by infinity, which is, regarded as eternity, a positive 
notion, while unbegottenness is negative. Gregory, however, goes mainly 
into Eunomius' reproach that Basil divides the ages into two parts—past 
and future—and so makes a separation in the idea of God. Gregory replies 
that past and future of human life, even though it is incorrect to do so, are 
applied to God, because human intellect can measure the eternal by a past 
and a future only (457-462). He does not postulate infinity as a unifying 
conception of God. It is also worth noting that in the passage quoted from 
Basil's Contra Éunomium Basil refers to God as limitless and infinite (&ópio- 
tog... &xeipog). Wishing to maintain his main thesis, Mühlenberg empha- 
sizes the difference between the two authors: Basil does not see God's 
essence expressed in infinity, as Gregory does. 
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1.2 De vita Moysis 


At the end of his life, after 390, Gregory wrote his treatise De Vita Moysis 
(VM), in which he shows how Moses' life is an example to be imitated for 
the virtuous life.?* Living according to virtue consists in the unending quest 
for God. The seeking is unending because God is without any limit. At two 
places Gregory discusses and argues for God's infinity? In the Introduction 
he explains that perfection of all things that are measured by sense-percep- 
üon is marked off by definite limits. Every quanttative measure is sur- 
rounded by its proper boundaries. Perfection of the number ten, for 
instance, consists in having both a beginning and an end. By contrast, per- 
fection in virtue does not have any limit; this 1s taught by the divine apos- 
tle Paul, who was always running on the path of virtue, and never stopped 
stretching himself to things that lie before him (Phil. 3:13). Next, Gregory 
argues that no good has a boundary in its own nature, but is bounded by 
the presence of its opposite, as life is bounded by death, and light by dark- 
ness. Because the divine nature is the Good and does not admit of any 
opposite, God is infinite and. without a limit (I.5-7).7 

In this praefatio Gregory refers to Phil. 3:13, in which Paul says that he 1s 
always stretching himself to things before him. In Gregory's interpretation 
this verse indicates that the human desire to see God never ends, because 
of God's infinity. Human beings can grasp or see limited things only, not 
what does not have limits. The unending quest for God is the core of 
Gregory's mysticism, and Paul's saying in Phil 3:13 plays a key role in VM 
(VM 11.225, 242).*? 'The French scholar Jean Daniélou considers this proces 
of strechting oneself or énéxtacig as most characteristic of Gregory's mysti- 
cal theology.? Later on in the treatise, Gregory uses the same line of argu- 
mentation based on God's goodness in the context of an exegesis of Ex. 33, 


* ]. Daniélou, *La chronologie des oeuvres de Grégoire de Nysse', Studia Patristica 7 
(1966) 159-169, esp. 168-169. 

55 'The passages are discussed by Bóhm of. cit. (n. 7) 137-149. 

3€ Gregory gives the same examples in CE 1.168. 

3 References are made to the edition of J. Daniélou, Sources Chrétiennes 1 (Paris 
19685). 

38 See for Gregory's mysticism, A. Louth, 7/e origins of the Christian mystical tradition. From 
Plato to Denys (Oxford 1981) 80-97, B.E. Daley, **Bright darkness" and Christian trans- 
formation: Gregory of Nyssa on the dynamics of mystical union', Studia Philonica Annual 8 
(1996) 83-98. 

3 See his monograph Platonisme et théologie mystique. Doctrine. spirituelle de saint. Grégoire. de 
JVysse (Paris 1944, 1954). 
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where it is written that Moses asks God to manifest himself (II. 236-239)? 
God answers, however, that Moses cannot see his face, for no man can see 
God's face and live (Ex. 33:20). This text, Gregory explains, shows that the 
divine nature is infinite by its own nature, not surrounded by a limit. 
Gregory's argumentation can be summarized as follows: 


l. What has a limit ends somewhere, and is surrounded by something that 
is different in nature. 

2. What surrounds is much larger than what is surrounded. 
Gregory illustrates this by some examples: fish are surrounded by water, 
and birds by air; the water is the limit for that which swims, and the air 
for that which flies. 

3. The divine nature is beautiful/good, and what is outside the beauü- 
ful/good is evil in nature. 


On the basis of these assumptions Gregory makes a reductio ad absurdum 
in order to prove God's infinity: if the beautiful/good (i.e. God) has a limit, 
it must be surrounded by something different in nature (ie. evil), and is 
ruled by it. This is absurd. Therefore, Gregory concludes that the compre- 
hension of the infinite nature cannot be thought (o9x &po xeptAnvic tig tfjg 
&opictoo qbcsoc vopuicÜOnoero:). Starting from God's infinity, he concludes 
that the ascent of the soul to God is unending (1I.238).*' The soul longs for 
God but its desire 1s never satiated because the object of its desire is with- 
out end. The ascent to God is illustrated by the figure of Moses, who never 
stops ascending but always finds a step higher than the one he had attained 
(11.227). Moses' desire to see God is recorded in Ex. 33. His longing is, how- 
ever, never fulfilled, as Gregory explains: 'this truly 1s the vision of God: 
never to be satisfied in the desire to see him. But one must always, by look- 
ing at what he can see, rekindle his desire to see more. Thus, no limit would 
interrupt growth in the ascent to God, since no limit to the Good can be 
found nor is the increasing of desire for the Good brought to an end 
because it is satisfied" (11.239).*? 


*9 Discussed by Sweeney of. cit. (n. 15) 499-501. 

*l See E. Ferguson, *God's infinity and man's mutability: perpetual progress according 
to Gregory of Nyssa', The Greek Orthodox "Theological Review 18 (1973) 59-78. 

*? "'l'ranslatnon A,J. Malherbe — E. Ferguson, Gregory of Nyssa The Life of Moses, 'The clas- 
sics of Westsern Spirituality (New York 1978) 116. 
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1.3 4n Canticum Canticorum 


In the same period in which Gregory wrote VM, he also composed his 
homilies on the Song of Songs (/n Canticum Canticorum (Cant.)),9 which have 
the same theme as VM, namely the unending ascent of the soul to God. In 
VM Moses functions as example of the soul which ascends to God, while in 
Cant. the bride is the example. Like in VM, Phil. 3:13, indicating the unend- 
ing ascent, is an important verse.* 

In the fifth homily Gregory argues for God's infinity using the same argu- 
mentation as in VM and in CE: God's goodness does not admit of any 
evil.9? Gregory states that the blessed and eternal nature is not surrounded 
by a boundary. Nothing can be conceived round it, neither, for example, 
time, nor place, nor colour. Every good that it 1s conceived to have extends 
to the limitless and the infinite. For where evil has no place, the good 1s 
without limit. Both good and evil do exist in the changeable nature, because 
of free will, which can choose between good and evil. The consequent evil 
becomes the limit of the good. By contrast, the simple, pure, uniform, 
immutable and unchangeable nature, remaining always the same, possesses 
the good without limit because it does not admit of any communion with 
evil (157.14-158.12). By participation in transcendent nature, the human 
soul always grows, never ending its ascent. The word in the Song leads the 
soul up to the heights by the ascents of perfection, saying f(Arise, come' 
(Cant. 157-159; Cant. 2:13). 

The same notion of the unending growth of the soul in the good com- 
bined with God's (ie. the good's) infinity occurs in the sixth. homily.*ó 
Gregory begins this homily by setting out a hierarchy of being." He makes 
a disünction between the sensible and material nature on the one hand, and 
the intelligible and immaterial on the other. The former is wholly sur- 
rounded by limits, whereas the latter is limitless and infinite. Every mater- 
ial nature is limited in magnitude, form, appearance, and shape. No one 


$ For the date of Cant., see F. Dünzl, *Gregor von Nyssa's Homilien zum Canticum 
auf dem Hintergrund seiner Vita Moysis", Vigiliae Christianae 44 (1990) 371-381, and Id. 
Braut und Bráutigam. Die. Auslegung des. Canticum. durch. Gregor von. .Nyssa. (Tübingen 1993) 
30-33. 

* See 39.13-20, 119.16, 174.14-16, 245.15-17, 326.19, 352.8-10, 366.15. References 
are made to the edition of H. Langerbeck (Leiden 1986). 

$ See Dünzl op. cit. (n. 43) 105-106. 

*6 See Dünzl op. cit. (n. 43) 111-114. 

* Cf. CE 1.270-272, 359-366, 3.666-68. For the hierarchy of being in Gregory, see 
Balás op. cit. (n. 9) 23-52. 
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can grasp matter outside these dimensions. By contrast, the intelligible and 
immaterial nature is not subject to any boundary. The intelligible nature, in 
its turn, is subdivided into uncreated (God) and created nature (soul). 
Uncreated nature is always what it 1s, remaining the same. The created and 
immaterial nature (soul) participates in transcendent Being. By its growth in 
good things, it changes for the better, so that no limit can be discerned, nor 
is its growth for the better circumscribed by any boundary. Its present state 
in the good is the beginning of a more advanced stage; this is confirmed by 
the words of the apostle: by stretching out to things that lie before him, he 
forgets what has already been attained (Cant. 173-174; Phil 3:13). 
Commenting on Cant. 3:1 ((By night on my bed I sought him whom my 
soul loved), he explains that (night! means the contemplation of invisible 
things, referring to Moses, who was in the darkness where God was (Ex. 
20:21) and God made the darkness his secret place round him (Cant. 181.4- 
8; Ps. 17:12). Gregory interprets the darkness as the incomprehensibility of 
God's essence.** The bride, surrounded by the divine night, searches him 
who is hidden in the darkness (Cant. 181.13-14). The saying of the bride: 'I 
called him, but he did not hear me' means that the beloved is unnameable. 
How, Gregory asks, can he who is above every name (Phil. 2:9) be discov- 
ered by a name?? The soul understands that there is no limit to his splen- 
dour, glory, and holiness (Cant. 182.1-4; Ps. 144:3-5).*? 


1.4 Summary and evaluation 


From the foregoing discussion of key texts of Gregory, we can draw some 
general conclusions and make an evaluation. Regarding Gregory's termi- 
nology we observe that, where he deals with the subject of infinity, he 
mostly uses both &rzeipog and àópiotoc. &rxeipog means without limit! (népag 
— ]imit) and d4ópictog means *(without limit or determination' 
(ópog — limit or determination). He himself remarks that both terms mean 
the same (CE 1.169). A few times he employs &nepiypantog (7 without cir- 
cumscription), and combines it with &ópiotog (Cant. 370.5, CE 1.300). 

In the first book of CE, Gregory uses the notion of divine infinity in the 
polemic with Eunomius, who assumes a difference in essence between God 
the Father and God the Son, postulating that the Son is less than the 


*8 Same interpretation in VM 1I.163-165. 

*? Reference to Phil. 2:9 regarding the unnameability of God also in CE 1.683, 2.587, 
3.9.41. 

*? Cf. for the use of Ps. 144:3-5, CE 3.1.103-104. 
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Father. By attribuüng infinity to God, Gregory shows that there exists nei- 
ther a hierarchy of beings (oóoia) nor a more and a less in the divine 
nature. The great point of difference is that Eunomius regards God the 
Father as one oooía and God the Son as another o)6to. Divine attributes, 
like simple, are only applied to God the Father. Because the Son forms a 
oocía different from the Father, he can be inferior. Gregory sees the divine 
trinity, consisting of three persons, as one oooía, which is as a whole sim- 
ple and infinite. Therefore, although both theologians have the same 
assumptions—the divine is simple, the divine is immutable—they draw 
different conclusions. 
Gregory bases his argumentation on the following three assumptions: 


l. God is absolute goodness. 
2. Things can only be limited by their opposites. 
3. Goodness cannot be limited by its opposite, i.e. evil. 


On the basis of these assumptions, Gregory concludes that God is infinite 
in goodness, and that his nature is infinite. The transition from the infinity 
of God's goodness to the infinity of his nature is not made clear. In his dis- 
cussion Gregory hardly refers to biblical verses to prove God's infinity, but 
sometimes he refers to Ps. 144:3-5 *there is no limit in his splendour' (CE 
3.1.103-104, Cant. 182.1-4). The absent of biblical verses is not unexpected, 
because infinity is not predicated of God in the Bible?! To confirm God's 
eternity Gregory quotes Ex. 15:18, Ps. 28:10, Ps. 73:12 (CE 1.669, 2.461, 
3.6.64). 

The argument for God's infinity in VM and Cant. is along the same lines 
as in CE: God, being the absolute good, does not admit of any opposite, 
and since he can only be limited by his opposite, he does not have any limit. 
In VM Gregory uses the same examples as in C£: life 1s limited by death, 
and light by darkness (CE. 1.168, VM 1L.5). There is, however, a difference 
between CE on the one hand, and Cant. and VM on the other. In the for- 
mer work, Gregory uses God's infinity for polemical purposes in order to 
refute Eunomius' doctrine. The context of God's infinity in. VM and Cant. 
is spiritual, formed by an exposition of the unending quest of the soul for 
God. Gregory argues that the soul's quest for God is unending because God 
himself does not have any limits. What does not have boundaries cannot be 


5! According to Antweiler of. cit. (n. 1) 123, the Bible testifies to God's "Überlegenheit', 
which we call infinity. Diese Unendlichkeit als ausschlieDliche Eigenschaft" Gottes 1st 


im alten wie im Neuen Bund ausgesprochen". 
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grasped or seen. For Gregory the unending desire for God is expressed by 
Paul in Phil. 3:13, which plays a key role in both VM and Cant. 


In Gregory's thought on divine infinity, we can discern four aspects, 


which cohere with each other: 


l. 


God is infinite in his goodness, because his goodness does not admit of 
its opposite (i.e. evil). This aspect comes mostly up in CE 1.167-171 and 
236-237. Without further explanation Gregory goes from the infinity of 
God's goodness to the infinity of his nature. 


. God is beyond time. Having neither beginning nor end, God is contin- 


uous and eternal. Gregory compares the infinite nature with a circle, 
which has no beginning or end. God does not have, like creatures, tem- 
poral intervals—past, present, future—which involve extension. But God 
is àó1Xotatoc, which means that he does not have extension. Creation 
can be measured by time, but God cannot be measured. This aspect is 
brought forward in the texts discussing the eternity of God's life. 


. God is beyond space. He has no spatial extension so that it is impossi- 


ble to go through him; he is àóieSitqtog. Gregory has the same in mind 
as Aristotle, who mentions as a feature of infinity that it is impossible to 
pass through it from side to side (Physica 204a). Gregory sees a great gap 
between the creator and the created nature. Creation is characterized by 
having ói&otnya, i.e. extension (both temporal and spatial), whereas God 
is above extension. 


. On the basis of God's infinity, Gregory argues that God is incompre- 


hensible, because only things that have a limit can be intellectually 
grasped. This can be called the epistemological aspect of divine infinity. 
À consequence is that the quest for the knowledge of God is also unend- 
ing. It i prominent in VM, where Gregory relates it to Moses' life, 
explained as the unending quest for God. The human striving to know 
and see God is a dynamic process that never ends; it is always moving 
forward. God's infinity is a negative attribute of God, part of an 
apophatic theology. In his mystical treatises Gregory links these two 
forms of infinity —God's infinity and the soul's unending quest for God— 
with each other. 


Mühlenberg's interpretation can be questioned at some points. He dis- 


tinguishes two arguments for divine infinity, one based on God's unchange- 
ability (CE 1.167-171), and one based on God's simplicity (CE 1.236-237). 
Gregory, however, uses in both passages the same line of argumentation, 
which is based on the assumption that God, who is absolutely good, is 
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incapable of evil. This argumentation recurs in VM and Cant. What is more, 
as Bóhm rightly remarks, it is not Gregory's aim to prove divine infinity, but 
to disprove Eunomius' view that there is a more or less in the divine nature. 

It seems that Mühlenberg interprets Gregory in such a way that infin- 
ity expresses God's essence, when he, for instance, writes: (Es (sc. das 
Unendliche) ist dasjenige, was nicht zu Ende gedacht werden kann. Diesen 
'Begriff' macht er zum Wesenprádikat für Gott.? Interpreting CE 2.446- 
469 he argues that infinity 1s *ein einheitlicher Gottesbegriff', which exceeds 
Eunomius' unbegotten.?? But his interpretation stands in sharp contrast with 
Gregory's theology regarding the definition of God's essence. In CE 2.529 
he clearly states that he does not define any negative attribute as God's 
essence. In his view God's essence is totally unknown to the human mind 
and cannot be expressed by any term. The only thing the human intellect 
can know about God is that he exists. All attributes applied to God are 
human inventions and do not designate how God really is. The notion of 
infinity is certainly important for Gregory, but must be seen as part of his 
apophatic theology, in which God is approached in a negative way: he is 
incomprehensible, invisible, unseen, unnameable, and Gregory also employs 
the terms infinite and limitless to indicate the divine Being. He does not, 
however, argue that infinity expresses God's essence or is a unifying idea of 
God. In CE 3.1.105 Gregory puts infinity on a par with other negative 
attributes. Infinity expresses and emphases strongly God's transcendence: 
being endless, he is beyond time and space. Creatures, being finite, are not 
able to encompass and to comprehend the infinite nature of God. 


2. THE QUESTION OF DIVINE INFINITY IN PHILO OF ALEXANDRIA 
l. The thesis of Henri Guyot 


Having dealt with divine infinity in. Gregory, we now turn to Philo. As 
we already pointed out, divine infinity in. Philo 1s a matter of dispute and 
we begin with the interpretation of Henri Guyot. This French scholar wrote 
a thesis about divine infinity in Greek philosophy from Philo until Plotinus, 
published in 1906.* In this study he defends the view, contrary to 
Mühlenberg's conviction, that Philo was the first to put forward the notion 


? Mühlenberg of. cit. (n. 10) 202. 
5$ Id. 115. 
* H, Guyot, L'imfinité divine depuis Philon le fuif jusque? à Plotin, Thése (Pans 1906). 
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of God's infinity. He argues that the Jewish exegete develops the 1dea of 
divine infinity and indetermination on the basis of God's unnameabihty and 
incomprehensibihlity in Jewish thought. 'The Greek philosophers Plato and 
Aristotle consider the first principle to be determinable, because perfection 
is linked with determination, not with indetermination.?* The Jew Philo was 
the first to regard the highest principle as infinite. But Guyot himself con- 
cedes that Philo does not use the word "infinite" for God.?' Philo does, how- 
ever, clearly express that God is without qualities (&no1oo), and Guyot argues 
that being without qualities implies being without limit and determination. 
Because Philo conceives only of qualities that are limited, this entails that 
God is without limit. Further, because God is incomprehensible and 
unnameable, he cannot be determined. God's perfection is also beyond 
every determination and limit; this can. be seen, Guyot argues, in De 
Cherubim 86, where Philo writes that God's nature is most perfect: frather, 
he himself is the summit, end, and limit of happiness'?? On the basis of 
Philo's statement that God 1s most perfect, Guyot concludes that for Philo 
God is infinite. The divine infinity is referred to as (perfection infinie'.9? 

If God is infinite, Guyot reasons further, it 1s necessary that intermedi- 
aries exist in order to establish the relation between God and the created 
world. Philo calls them powers, and they represent God's activities in the 
world. Since a direct connection between the imperfect world and God, 
who is infinitely perfect, is impossible, the powers join God and the world 
with each other.?! The power of the infinite God has no other limit than 
that which is called matter, which is also infinite and without qualities. 
Guyot concludes: *Un Infini nouveau et négatif tendait ainsi à se former au 
regard et en conséquence de l'Infini posiüf et divin.'*? 

It seems that Guyot's study on Philo's key role in the development of the 
notion of God's infinity remained largely unnoticed by Philonic scholars. 
Two years after Guyot Émile Bréhier published his important study on the 
philosophical and religious ideas of Philo. He does not discuss the notion of 


5$ Guyot of. cit. (n. 54) 35-42. 

*6 [d. 1, 20, 31-32. 

3 [d. 55 'Sans doute le nom ne s'y rencontre pas (..) Mais la chose s'y trouve." 
38 [d, 50. 

39 [d. 50-55. 

99 [q, 5]. 

9! [d, 64-65. 

€? [q, 81. 
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divine infinity, but he does refer very bnefly to Guyot's interpretation of 
à&noioc. The view that this word implies being without limitation and limit 
has to be rejected. With a reference to Drummond, Bréhier argues that 
roiov in Philo has the Stoic meaning of what is characteristic of the body. 
By predicating &xotog of God, Philo wishes to show that God does not have 
anything comparable with the human body.9 

In his voluminous work on Philo, the great American scholar Wolfson 
pays no attention to the notion of God's infinity. Although he devotes a 
chapter to the divine properties, he does not refer to the limitlessness of 
God.* He argues that the attributes predicated of God by Philo, like 
&yévntoc, &xortimrtoc, &ópartoc, &xeptypoqoc, *do not tell us anything about 
the essence of God, for this, according to him, must remain unknown.'9 [n 
Wolfson's view all these properties can be reduced to one property, namely 
that of action. He identifies God's properties with his powers. With regard 
to the divine names, Wolfson concludes that they fare nothing but designa- 
tions of these properties or powers of God.'96 

It is clear that Guyot's view is strongly opposed to that of Mühlenberg, 
who sees Gregory of Nyssa as the thinker who introduced the idea of divine 
infinity. In his study, Mühlenberg criücizes Guyot's interpretation, mainly 
discussing De. Cherubim 86, the text about God's perfection. Mühlenberg 
argues that this text is within the limits of Platonic thought, because Philo 
wishes to say that God is the measure of all things. Mühlenberg concludes 
that it is impossible to argue on the basis of God's perfection that he is 
infinite. Furthermore, the fact that God 1s not subject to the boundaries of 
time does not entail that he is limitless. fPhilo. dringt nicht weiter zum 
Gedanken einer zeitlichen Unendlichkeit Gottes vor.'6? 

Guyot's interpretation of Philo is in fact not very convincing. It does not 
seem possible to conclude, as Guyot does, that, because God is presented 
as &nxotog, he is without determination and limit. Wolfson has shown that 
by xoióotng Philo means an accident which is present in a corporeal object.9 


5$ E. Bréhier, Les idées philosophiques et religieuses de Philon d'Alexandrie (Paris 1908) 72. 

9* H.A. Wolfson, Philo: foundations of religious philosophy in Judaism, Christianity and. Islam, 2 
vols. (Cambridge MA 1947) 2.126-138. 

9 [d. 2.133. 

$$ [d. 2.135. 

9? Mühlenberg of. cit. (n. 10) 60-61. 

8 Id. 62. 

€? Wolfson op. cit. (n. 64) 2.102-107. 
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When Philo says of God that he is &rxovoc, he refers to God's incorporeal- 
ity and to the fact that God is not like a man. In Legum Allegoriae 1.36, com- 
menting on 'he breathed into' (Gen. 2:7), Philo declares that it is a folly to 
think that God makes use of organs such as mouth or nostrils; for God is 
without qualities altogether, not only without the form of a man. In another 
passage (Legum allegoriae 3.36) he asks the mind why it has wrong opinions, 
such as that God, being without quality, has a quality, like the graven 
images, or that the imperishable is perishable, like the molten images. 
Philo's use of the term &novog does not warrant the conclusion that being 
without qualities means being without determination and limit. Further, 
Mühlenberg's criticism of Guyot's reading of De Cherubim 86 1s justified: the 
assumption that God is most perfect does not imply that he is infinite. 


2.2 Philonic texts relating to divine infinity 


Although Guyot's argumentation is not convincing, there are in Philo 
starting-points for the notion of divine infinity. We now discuss some pas- 
sages in which an impulse to divine infinity comes up. We begin with the 
treatise De opificio mundi, in which Philo offers an exegesis of the creation- 
account in Genesis. In Philo's interpretation Moses makes a sharp contrast 
between God, the invisible maker of the world, and the created, visible 
world, which is subject to becoming. In what follows Philo writes: 'So to 
what 1s invisible and intelligible he assigned eternity (&ioiótng) as being akin 
and related to it, whereas on what is sense-perceptible he ascribed the 
appropriate name becoming' (12).? Whitaker translates óióiótng as 'the 
infinite and undefinable', but this translation 1s quite mistaken." In Philo 
&ióvo; means 'everlasting', and does not connote any form of timelessness 
or infinite existence." 

Following Plato (7:maeus 29e) Philo postulates that the world has been 
made because of the goodness of God, the Father and Maker of all (21). 
Being good, God wishes to give his benefits to. creation. Philo writes that 
Good determines to confer unrestricted and rich benefits upon that nature 
which apart from divine gift could not obtain any good. 'But he does not 


7' 'Translaüon D.T. Runia, Ph:e of Alexandria. On the creation of the Cosmos according 1o 
Moses. Introduction, Translation and Commentary (Leiden 2001) 49. 

^ F.H. Colson - G.H. Whitaker, Philo in ten volumes (and two supplementary volumes), with 
an English translation, Loeb Classical Library, 12 vols. (London 1929-62) 1.11. 

7 See Runiaa of. cit. (n. 70) 112. 
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confer his blessings (yópweg) in proportion to the seize of his powers of 
beneficence—for these are indeed without limit and infinitely great 
(&xepiypoqot yàp oto 'e xoi dteAebtqtot)—but rather in proportion to the 
capacities of those who receive them." The fact is that what comes into 
existence is unable to accommodate those benefits to the extent that God is 
able to confer them, since God's powers are overwhelming, whereas the 
recipient is too weak to sustain the size of them and would collapse, were 
it not that he measured them accordingly, dispensing with fine tuning to 
each thing its allotted portion.' (23). 

In this last paragraph the notion of adaptation and measurement of the 
divine blessings comes to the fore.^ It means that God's blessings (yàpveec) 
are too great to be received by man without measurement and restriction. 
Therefore God adapts and measures out his gifts to the capacity of human 
beings. If he did not, they would be break down. This principle has both 
an ontological aspect, which can be seen here, and an epistemological 
aspect, which occurs clearly in De specialibus legibus 1.32-50. 'The notion 
is lucidly expressed in 1.43, where God says: 'I graciously bestow what is 
in accordance with the recipient (yoapiGouoi O' £yo tà oixeia tà 
ÀAnvouévo). It should be mentoned that Philo calls God's blessings 
&xepitypoooc, which means uncircumscribed/without circumscription, i.e. 
being without limit. In. De praemüs et poenis 85 Philo refers to oiov with 
both d&meptypoqog and óópiotog. Runia considers the referring to God's 
blessings as limitless an indication that Philo is prepared to ascribe infinity 
to God./5 

In one text Philo refers also to God as uncircumscribed. In De Sacrificas 
Abelis et. Catni 59 he interprets three measures of meal (Gen. 18:6) as God 
and his two highest powers, sovereignty and goodness. They are not mea- 
sured—for God is uncircumscribed, and his powers are also uncircum- 
scribed—but they are the measures of all things. Goodness is the measure 
of all good things, sovereignty of its subjects, and God himself of all corpo- 
real and incorporeal things. 


75 Cf. Quis rerum divinarum heres 31, where God's benefits are also called &àreptypo«ot: 
Qi cai y&ápvtec koi dxeptypoqot koi ópov Tj teAeutijv ox £youcat. Here is d&nxepiypoqoc 
explained as having no beginning or end. 

^ 'lranslaüon Runia of. cit. (n. 70) 51. 

7 See Runia, Phe of Alexandria and the 'Yimaeus of Plato, Philosophia Antiqua 44 
(Leiden 1986) 137-138, and id. op. cit. (n. 70) 146-147. 

7? Runia of. cit. (n. 70) 146. 
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We remarked already that the principle of measurement has an episte- 
mological application: God adapts the manifestation of himself and his pow- 
ers to the capacity of the receivers, who do not acquire full knowledge of 
God. Philo draws the consequence that God is incomprehensible, as appears 
clearly from Spec. 1.32-50."7 He begins with the statement that the father 
and ruler of all is hard to fathom and hard to comprehend (cf. Plato Tzmaeus 
28c) Nevertheless, the quest for God should not be abandoned. In the 
search for God Philo distinguishes two main questions: whether the divine 
exists, and what it 1s in its essence. The first question can be solved easily, 
but the second is difficult and perhaps impossible. Both questions should be 
examined (32). We can gain knowledge of God's existence on the basis of 
the creation, in the same way as we can gain knowledge of the sculptor on 
the basis of the sculpture (33-35). God's essence is difficult to catch and to 
grasp, but the search for it should be undertaken. For nothing is better than 
the search for the true God, even if the discovery of him is beyond human 
capacity (36). We do not have a clear vision of God as he really is, but we 
should not relinquish the quest, because the search even without finding 
God is valuable in itself (40). Philo illustrates the search for God with the 
story in Ex. 33, where Moses asks God to manifest himself (41; Ex. 33:13). 
In Philo's exegesis God answers: 'I praise your desire, but the request can- 
not fitly be granted to any that are brought into creation. I freely bestow 
what is in accordance with the recipient; for not all that I can give with ease 
is within man's power to take, and therefore to him that is worthy of my 
grace I extend all the boons which he is capable of receiving. But the appre- 
hension of me is something more than human nature, yea even the whole 
heaven and universe will be able to contain.' (43-44).? Thereupon Moses 
asks God to see his glory, explaining God's glory as God's powers (45; Ex. 
33:18). God replies that his powers are incomprehensible in their essence, 
but they do present an impression of their activities. They supply quality 
and shape to things that are without quality and shape (47). God urges 


7 For God's incomprehensibility in Philo, see Wolfson of. cit. (n. 64) 2.94-164, S. Lilla, 
'La theologia negativa dal pensiero classico a quello patristico bizantino', Helicon 22-27 
(1982-87) 211-279, esp. 229-279, L.A. Montes-Peral, Akataleptos theos: der unfassbare Gott, 
Arbeiten zur Literatur und Geschichte des hellenistischen Judentums 16 (Leiden 1987) 
148-161, and Carabine of. cit. (n. 7) 191-222. For Spec. 1.32-50, see Runia /The begin- 
nings of the end: Philo of Alexandria and Hellenistic theology, in D. Frede — A. Laks 
(Ed.) Traditions of theology. Studies in. Hellenistic theology, its background and aftermath. Philosophia 
Antiqua 84 (Leiden 2002) 281-316, esp. 299-302. 

78 "''ranslaüon Colson of. cit. (n. 71) 7.123, 125. 
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Moses not to hope to apprehend him or his powers in their essence (49). 
Philo ends his exegesis of Ex. 33 by remarking that Moses, having heard 
God's answer, did not stop his longing for God, but kept the desire for the 
invisible aflame (50). 

In this text Philo describes the longing for knowledge of God's essence as 
unending because God's essence is beyond human understanding. Although 
the goal of the quest is unreachable, the seeking in itself is a joy. Philo pre- 
sents God as being too great to be received in full by human beings, and 
therefore God gives what the receiver is able to get, adapting his power to 
the capacity of human beings. If God manifested himself, man would col- 
lapse from an overdose of God's Being.?? This greatness of being 1s the cause 
for the incomprehensibihty of God in his essence for the human mind, 
which can only know that God exists, not what he 1s. It is clear that God's 
transcendence is strongly emphasized: He transcends human knowledge and 
human description. 

God's transcendence is expressed, among other things, by the words 
'enclosing, not enclosed' (xepiéyov, oo nepwexópevog). These words indicate 
that God nowhere occupies a spatial place, but Philo explains that God is 
a place. In Zegum allegoriae 1.44 Philo expounds that the whole world would 
not be a place fit for God, because God, being his own place, is filled by 
himself and is sufficient for himself. He fills and encloses all other things, 
but he himself is enclosed by nothing else, since he is one and he himself is 
the whole. W.R. Schoedel argues that Philo's emphasis on God's transcen- 
dence, more than in the Greek tradition, provides a context in which the 
connection of infinity with the divine can arise.9 In De somnis 1.62-64. Philo 
comments Gen. 28:11 'He (7 Jacob) met a place' and explains that place 
has a threefold meaning: (1) a space filled by material form, (2) the space of 
the divine word, (3) God himself is a place, since he encloses all things, but 
he is enclosed by nothing, and because he is a place of refuge for all. That 
which 1s enclosed differs from what encloses it, and the divine, enclosed by 
nothing, is necessarily its own place. 

Finally, we discuss some passages from De Posteritate Caini, Àn. which we 


7? For the notion of the overdose of Being, see Runia art. cit. (n. 77) 304. 

899 See W.R. Schoedel, 'Enclosing, not enclosed: the early Christian doctrine of God', 
in: W.R. Schoedel - R.L. Wilken (Eds.) Early Christian literature and. the. classical intellectual 
tradition (Paris 1979) 75-86, esp. 75-76. He refers to Aristotle, who in his discussion of 
infinity, reports the view that the unlimited encloses (xepiéyew) and governs all (Physica 
203b12, cf. Anaximenes fr. B2). 
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find the same notions as in the works already discussed. In 8 14-16 Philo 
explains Ex. 20:21, where Moses is said to enter the darkness where God 
is. Moses enters into the impenetrable and unformed thoughts on the 
Existent, because the cause is neither in darkness nor in any place at all, 
but beyond place and time. He has placed all created things under his con- 
trol, and 1s enclosed by nothing, but transcends all (14). When the God- 
loving soul searches for the essence of the Existent, it makes a search of 
that which is beyond form and beyond sight. From this quest a very great 
good originates, namely to comprehend that God is incomprehensible and 
to see that he is invisible (15). By his request to God to manifest himself 
(Ex. 33:13) Moses shows very clearly that no created being can know God's 
essence (16). 

lhe principle of measurement is brought up in $ 143-145. Philo 
expounds that God does not utter his words according to the greatness of 
his own perfection, but to the capacity of those who will profit. If God 
wished to display his own richness, even the entire land and the entire sea, 
turned into dry land, would not contain it. Therefore God stops bestowing 
his first blessings, but the receivers are sated. He stores them up for the 
future and gives others. For what has come into being is never without 
God's blessings—otherwise it would have perished— but it is not able to 
bear their full and abundant torrent. 

In $ 174, Philo, explaining Gen. 4:25, sets out that Seth differs from Abel. 
Abel leaves the mortal life and goes to a better nature, whereas Seth, being 
seed from human virtue, will never relinquish the race of man, but will 
obtain enlargement in it. He will obtain it in the righteous Noah, the tenth 
descendant from Adam; in the faithful Abraham, another tenth, and in 
Moses, the seventh descendant from Abraham (172-173). In $8 174 Philo 
writes: *Look at the advance for the better made by the soul that has an 
insatiable desire for beautiful things, and the uncircumscribed wealth of 
God, which has given as starting-points to others the goals reached by those 
before them. For the limit of the knowledge attained by Seth became the 
starting-point of righteous Noah; Abraham begins his education in the per- 
fecaon. of Noah; and Moses! training begins at the highest point of 
Abraham's wisdom.' (174). 

In these passages we recognize notions already know from the previous 
texts: God transcends human knowledge: his essence is unknown. Therefore, 
the longing for God is unending but the quest should not be abandoned. 
Because of the overwhelming power of God's Being, God measures his 
blessings in proportion to the receivers. 
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3. GONCLUSION 


Gregory of Nyssa gives the notion of divine infinity an important place 
in his doctrine of God. It is part of his apophatic theology, in which God's 
transcendence is strongly emphasized. Gregory employs divine infinity, 
mainly in CE, to disprove Eunomius' view that there is more or less in the 
divine trinity. The more important function is that it forms a base for the 
unending quest of the soul for the incomprehensible God. Mühlenbergs 
interpretation—infinity expresses God's essence—has to be rejected, 
because according to Gregory God's essence cannot be expressed by any 
denomination. Gregory is the first thinker who argues elaborately for divine 
infinity, but the noton appear also in other Cappadocian fathers. 
Furthermore, he was able to link his thought with that of Philo. Althought 
Guyot's argumentation 1s not convincing, we can discern starting-points for 
the notion of divine infinity in Philo's writings. 

Philo describes God's blessings and his gifts as everlasüng and without 
circumscription. Being without circumscription implies being infinite, and in 
Praem. 85 Philo predicates both àópiotog and àreptypoqoc of aióv. In one 
text Philo even refers to God as áànepiypoqoc. We recognize here an impulse 
to the notion of divine infinity. We saw that Gregory also refers to God as 
&xeptypaztoc, combining it with &ópiotogc. God's blessings and his powers 
are too great for human beings to receive fully and without measurement. 
For this reason God, bestowing his gifts on men, adapts them to the capac- 
ity of those who receive them. We call this the principle of measurement: 
God measures out his powers, otherwise human beings would collapse 
under the overdose of God's being. By this Philo indicates the great gap 
between God and man, emphasizing God's transcendence. Some scholars 
do indeed refer to God as infinite in Philo, but it should be noted that this 
is an extrapolation. Philo himself never calls God infinite.?! 

The principle of measurement has an epistemological application: God 
does not manifest himself totally because of the weakness of humankind. He 
adapts his manifestation to the capacity of the receivers, who are not able 


9! See Vólker of. cit. (n. 7) 283-284: *Nur die Tatsache von Gottes Existenz (das ót1) 
sei dem Geschópf fafbar. Das entspricht dem abstrakt gefaBten philonischen 
Gottesbegriff, der zwischen dem Endlichen und Unendlichen eine tiefe Kluft aufreift.", 
and E. Zeller, De Philosophie der. Griechen. n. ihrer. geschichtlichen. Entwiwklung, 11L.2 (Leipzig 
19034) 400: *es (— Philo's System) ruht bestimmter auf demselben dualistischen Gegensatz 
Gottes und der Welt, des Unendlichen und des Endhlichen'. Zeller derives God's infinity 
from his perfection. 
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to know God's essence. The quest for knowledge of God is thus unending, 
but should not be given up, because it is valuable in itself. We saw that in 
Gregory the unending seeking for God is based on the infinity of the divine 
nature. In VM he frequently emphasizes that the desire of the soul to see 
God 1s insatiable (II.230, 232, 235, 239). Philo, too, calls the desire of the 
soul for beautful things insatiable (Post. 174). Both Philo and Gregory 
explain the story of Moses from Ex. 33 as the unending seeking of the soul 
for God. In VM 1LI.239 Gregory urges that one should always rekindle the 
desire to see God. This can be regarded as an echo of Philo's remark that 
Moses keeps the desire to see God aflame (Spec. 1.50). Gregory presents the 
ascent of the soul to see God as a climbing from step to step. The step one 
has reached functions as a starting-point for further advance (VM 1.227, cf. 
Cant. 173-174). 'This recalls Philo's passage in Post. 174, where he describes 
the state of knowledge attained by Seth as a starting-point for Abraham's 
perfection. Both Philo and Gregory interpret the darkness in which Moses 
enters (Ex. 20:21) as the incomprehensibility of God within the context. of 
negative theology: God is invisible, unnameable, and incomprehensible (VM 
163-165, Cant. 181; Post 14). 

One aspect of infinity is being beyond space and time. Philo explains 
that God does not occupy spatial place, but encloses all things (Somn. 1.62- 
64, Post. 14). Being beyond space goes together with being beyond time, 
and Philo explains that God is not in any place, but beyond place and time 
(Post. 14). 

We can end with the observation that in Philo several aspects of divine 
infinity can be found, with which Gregory was able to link up. Given 
Gregory's thorough reading of Philo's writings, it is highly probable that he 
was indeed inspired by Philo. But Gregory will always be the first thinker 
in the Judaeo-Chrisüan tradition to argue extensively for God's infinity as 
part of his apophatic theology. 


Gazellestraat 138 
3523 SZ Utrecht 


8 See IL. Gobry, 'La ténébre (yvóqog): Phéritage alexandrin de Saint Grégoire de 
Nysse', Diotima: Revue de recherche philosophique 19 (1991) 79-82, A. Meredith, *Licht und 
Finsternis bei Origenes und Gregor von Nyssa', in: T. Kobusch - B. Mojsisch (Eds.) 
Platon in der abendlündischen  Geistesgeschichte (Darmstadt 1997) 48-59, and Geljon of. cit. 
(n. 3) 128-134. 


BEMERKUNGEN ZUM TEXT DER 
CONFESSIONEN AUGUSTINS 


VON 


CHRISTIAN GNILKA 


l 


Der Tod eines Jugendfreundes erschütterte Augustinus zutiefst. Über das 
Krankenlager des Freundes berichtet er (conf. 4,4,8: p. 59,9/24 Skutella): 


cum enim laboraret ille febribus, acuit diu. sine. sensu 1n. sudore. laetali et, cum desperaretur, 
baptizatus est nesciens me non curante et praesumente id. retinere potius animam eius quod a 
me acceperat, non quod tn nescientis corpore fiebat. longe autem aliter erat. nam recreatus est 
et. salvus factus, statimque, ut primo cum eo loqui potui — potui autem mox, ut ille potuit, 
quando non discedebam et mimis pendebamus ex invicem — ltemiavi apud. illum innridere, 
tamquam et illo inrisuro mecum baptismum, quem acceperat mente atque sensu absentissimus. 
[sed tamen iam se accepisse. didicerat.] at ille iia. me. exhorruit ut inimicum. admonuitque 
mirabili et. vepentina. libertate, ut, st amicus esse vellem, talia sibi dicere desinerem. ego autem 
stupefactus atque turbatus . . . eqs. 


Der in Klammern gerückte Satz mindert die Kraft des Gegensatzes: at 
ile... eqs., auf dem aller Nachdruck liegt, indem er ihm eine andere 
Antithese, ebenfalls adversativ eingeleitet, vorschaltet: sed tamen... eqs. 
Wáhrend mit der Feststellung: a£ ille me exhorrat... eqs. die Haltung des 
Freundes in Gegensatz tritt zu Augustins Versuchen, die Taufe lácherlich 
zu machen: temíavi apud illum inridere . . . eqs., schafft der eingeschobene Satz: 
sed tamen 1am se accepisse didicerat? eine untergeordnete Antithese zum unmit- 
telbar voraufgehenden Relativsatz: quem (sc. baptismum) acceperat. mente. atque 
sensu. absentisstmus. Damit. wird, wie gesagt, vom Wesentlichen abgelenkt. 
Aber nicht nur das. Nicht nur der Gedankengang wird geschádigt, auch 


! Sed tamen. hier etwa im Sinne eines korrektiven quamquam; vgl. Hugo Saur, Die 
Adversatüvpartikeln bei lateinischen Prosaikern, Diss. Tübingen 1913, 71f. Ich záhle 31 
Belege für sed iamen in den Confessionen, 11 für verum íamen: niemals folgt diesen 
Partikelverbindungen ein zweiter Adversativsatz, eingeleitet durch at. 

? Accepisse wirkt terminologisch, áhnlich dem bloBen accepit oder. percepit in. christlichen 
Inschriften (ILCV 1531. 1532. 1539. 1540. 1541). 


O Koninklijke Brill NV, Leiden, 2005 Vigiliae Christianae 59, 178-186 
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Aussage und Sinn des ganzen Berichts sind betroffen. Das Wunderbare 
des Ereignisses liegt ja darin, daB der Sinneswandel des Freundes plótzlich 
erfolgte und ohne jeden àuferen Einfluf. Er wurde im Zustande der 
BewuBtlosigkeit getauft, weshalb Augustinus annahm, in der Seele des 
Kranken werde sich die Geringschátzung der Taufe behaupten, die er dem 
Freunde beigebracht hatte — quod a me acceperat: 1m Gegensatz zum Emp- 
fang der Taufe —, nicht *das, was am Leibe des Bewufitlosen geschah". Doch 
der Kranke, kaum daf er wieder zu sich gekommen, entsetzte sich ob 
der Spóttereien Augustins. Der Autor schárft das zeithche Moment: er sei 
nicht von der Seite des Kranken gewichen, habe das Wort sofort an den 
Freund gerichtet, sobald dieser seinerseits die Sprache wiedererlangt hatte. 
Damit ist ausgeschlossen, daf etwa andere vor Augustinus an den 
Wiedererwachten herantraten, und deswegen nennt Augusünus seine 
freimütige Widerrede "wunderbar und plótzlich"? Das Interpolament 
nimmt dem Vorgang das Wunderbare, beeintráchtigt es zumindest 
empfindlich. Denn wenn der Erwachte schon von dritter Seite wáre darüber 
belehrt worden, daB er die Taufe empfangen habe, dann hátte er auch Zeit 
gehabt, sich eines Besseren zu besinnen, hátte solche Mitteilung den Anlaf 
zu einer Sinnesáànderung geben kónnen. Der Einschub soll ein scheinbar 
fehlendes Gedankenelement ergánzen, soll den Bericht plausibler machen. 
In Wahrheit entkernt er ihn. 


2 


Wer der Athetese zustimmt, hat eine Entscheidung grundsátzlicher Art 
getroffen. Denn was hier passiert, kann auch anderswo passieren. Es dürfte 
die Abwehr solcher Konsequenz sein, vielleicht auch nur die halbbewufite, 
gefühlshafte Scheu vor ihr, die Editoren und Erklárer über solche Text- 
stórung hinwegsehen láBt. Die Móglichkeit der Interpolation trat überhaupt 
kaum in den Gesichtskreis der Kritik. Augustnus beklagt conf. 1,11,18 den 
Aufschub seiner Taufe (p. 14,18/25 Skutella): 


? Mirabili et. repentina. libertate; O'Donnell (vol. II p. 221) nimmt hier eine pejorative 
Nuance an: '"(liberias)) here closer to 'impertinence' than 'freedom' or 'liberty'". Ganz 
falsch. Besser, aber zu allgemein die Erklárung im italienischen Kommentar (Luigi F. 
Pizzolato, Sant' Agostino, Confessioni, vol. II, Fondazione Lorenzo Valla 1993, p. 168 
zu conf. 4,4,8, Zeile 32), der auf die rappnota in der antiken Freundschaftstheorie ver- 
weist. Ziberías meint hier die Unabhángigkeit des Urteils im konkreten Fall, die den über- 
máchtigen EinfluB des Freundes aufer Kraft setzte. 
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rogo le, deus meus, vellem scire, si tu etiam velles, quo consilio dilatus sum, ne tunc bapti- 
zarer, utrum bono meo mihi quasi laxata sint lora peccandi [an non laxata sint]. unde ergo 
eliam nunc de alis atque alis sonat undique in auribus nostris: "sine illum, faciat; nondum 
enim baptizatus est^. quanto ergo melius et citius sanarer . . . eqs. 


Die Textherstellung des Editors Verheijen, der auch O'Donnell folgt, 
lautet: .. . utrum bono meo mihi quasi laxata sint. lora peccandi. an non. laxata. sunt? 
... eqs. (CCL 27,10, Z. 24£). Das Ziel, kein Wort des überlieferten Texts 
aufzugeben, wird hier erreicht um den Preis einer ausgemachten 
Finfálügkeit. Valentino De Marchi (De nonnullis Augustini confessionum 
locis: Rendicont dell" Isütuto Lombardo, Classe di Lettere, Scienze morali 
e storiche 96, 1962, 310/16, hier 310£) wollte die Worte /axata sint (v.l. suni) 
tülgen und findet jetzt Beifall bei Hermann  Tránkle, Textknüsche 
Bemerkungen zu Augustins Confessiones: Hermes 127, 1999, 208/36, hier 
214 mit Anmerkung 29. Aber solche Ergánzung fremder Hand lieBe kaum 
ein Motv erkennen. Es dürfte syntaktische Interpolaton anzunehmen sein: 
[an non laxata sint]: utrum statt num als Einführung einer einfachen indirekten 
Frage provozierte die. Ergánzung zur Doppelfrage. Über solches utrum vgl. 
Hofmann-Szantyr p. 466 (unter d) mit einem Beispiel aus Augustinus; es 
begegnet schon bei Lactanz inst. 1,20,8 (CSEL 19,78, Z. 10); 6,25,11 (ibid. 
579, Z. 10), bei Augustinus ist es gang und gàábe (z.B. conf. 1,22: p. 22,7; 
9,9,9: p. 82,27; 6,456: p. 104,14£.; civ. 1,26: p. 41,18; 42,5). Die Tatsache, 
daB an einer Stelle eingegriffen wurde, an ungezáhlten anderen nicht, 
widerspricht solcher Erklárung keineswegs, da interpolatorische Arbeit sel- 
ten konsequent erfolgt. 


3 


Das sechste Kapitel des zehnten Confessionenbuchs enthált einen locus 
conclamatus. Es geht um die natürliche Gotteserkenntnis. Ich gebe den 
Text in etwas weiterem Umfang (conf. 10,6,9f.: p. 216,8/217,4 Skutella): 


interrogavit mundi molem de deo meo, et respondit mihi: non ego sum, sed ipse me fecit. (10) 
nonne omnibus, quibus integer sensus est, apparet haec specus? cur non ommibus eadem 
loquitur? animalia pusilla et magna vident eam, sed interrogare nequeunt. non enim praeposita 
est in eis nuntiantibus sensibus iudex ratto. homines autem possunt interrogare, ut. invisibilia? 
dei "ber ea, quae facta sunt, intellecta conspiciant? (Rom. 1,20), sed amore subduntur eis et 
subditi tudicare non. possunt. nec respondent ista. interrogantibus nisi iudicantibus nec vocem 
suam mutant, id est speciem. suam, si alius tantum videat, alius autem videns interroget, ut 
aliter illi appareat, aliter hui, sed eodem modo utrique apparens illi muta est, huic loquitur: 


* Zu diesem Typ s. Prudentiana I, Register III Interpolationswesen, S. 754 s.v. 
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immo vero omnibus loquitur, sed illi intellegunt, qui etus vocem acceptam foris intus cum veri- 
tate conferunt. veritas enim dicit mii: non est deus tuus terra et caelum neque omne cor- 
pus. [hoc dicit eorum natura. vident: moles est, minor in parte quam in toto.] am tu melior 
e5, libi dico anima, quoniam tu vegetas molem corporis tui praebens ei vitam, quod nullum 
corbus praestat corbori. deus autem tuus etiam tibi vitae vita. est. 


Léon Herrmann sah in den Worten vident (er schrieb vident an) . . . in toto eine 
mittelalterlhiche Glosse (Remarques philologiques: Augustinus Magister, Paris 
1954, 137/39, hier 138) und kam damit der Wahrheit immerhin recht 
nahe. Mittelalterlhichen Ursprungs kann solche T'extstórung freilich nicht 
sein; das wird durch die einhelhige Bezeugung des FEinschubs in den 
Handschriften, besonders durch das Zeugnis des Sessorianus (saec. VI) aus- 
geschlossen. Aber diese Schwáche hátte das faküsche Ergebnis der 
Herrmannschen Kritik ebensowenig diskreditieren dürfen wie eine willkür- 
liche Transpositüon, die er in diesem Passus vornahm. O'Donnell scheint 
der Annahme einer *Glosse' nicht vóllig abhold (s. unten), aber in der jüng- 
sten. Behandlung des Textproblems durch 'ránkle a.O. 226f. wird 
Herrmanns Vorschlag keines Wortes gewürdigt, obwohl die allgemeinen, 
gegen Stemmatologie und Überlieferungsglàubigkeit gerichteten Grund- 
sátze, die Tránkle einleitend. entwickelt, solcher Lósung gerade nicht im 
Wege stünden. Die Kritik konzentriert sich im. vorliegenden Fall zu stark 
auf das eine Element vwdent (S mit zwei der Parisini O und G, v.l. videns, 
videnti, vide en, vide, ewidens In Wahrheit ist schon das voraufgehende 
Sátzchen anstóBig. Die Sümme der sichtbaren Dinge ist ihre Schónheit, so 
schon 10,6,9 (p. 215, 23£): tmnlterrogatio mea intentio mea et responsio eorum spectes 
eorum. In dem ganzen ausgeschriebenen Text bildet species das vernehmbare 
Organ der sichtbaren Welt: nonne omnibus... apparet haec specus? cur non 
omnibus eadem loquitur (10,6,10 in.). Daher wirkt natura... dit platt. Und 
weiter: Die Schónheit spricht nicht zu den vernunftlosen Tieren, aber auch 
nicht zu jedem Menschen, weil ihre Stimme nur Antwort sein kann, also 
eine Frage des Betrachters voraussetzt, oder aber — der Autor bringt eine 
correctio an. (tmmo vero) — sie spricht zwar zu allen Menschen, aber nicht alle 
verstehen sie, sondern nur diejenigen, *die ihre Stimme, die sie auDen 
vernehmen, innen mit der Wahrheit vergleichen; denn die Wahrheit sagt 


55 


ihnen..." usw. Wie kann es danach, nach dieser zweifach formulierten 
Finschránkung, fortgehen: hoc duit eorum natura... eqs.? Damit wird dem 
voraufgehenden Rásonnement die Spitze abgebrochen. Und nun erst 
vident/ vident! Zu den beiden Lesarten hat schon O'Donnell das Nótige 
gesagt (vol. III p. 171£). Vident làáDt rátseln, wer das Subjekt sein soll, und 


durch die Fassung: Aoc dwit... videnti wird der Unterschied zwischen den 
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Tieren, die sehen kónnen, aber nicht fragen, bzw. zwischen dem Menschen, 
der nur sieht, und dem anderen, der sieht und fragt, eingeebnet. Verheijen 
(CCL 27, p. XLIII) will die an die Seele gerichtete Frage vorziehen und mit 
viden? einsetzen lassen. Diese aus Plautus bekannte Form wird zwar nicht 
bei den Augusteern zum letzten Mal gebraucht (Verg. Aen. 6,779; Tib. 
2,1,25), wie Tránkle (a.O. 227) meint, sondern taucht auch noch bei den 
Dichtern der silbernen Latinitát gelegentlich auf (Val. Flacc. 3,499; Sil. 
12,713; Stat. Theb. 10,813; vgl. Neue-Wagener 3, 298f), bildet aber doch 
im Augustinustext eine ausgesprochene Künstelei und wird daher von 
lránkle mit Recht abgelehnt. Selbst entscheidet er sich mit den Maurinern 
für die Variante vide, en, moles est... eqs. Aber solche abrupte Apostrophe 
an die Seele, die mit einem Verbum anhebt, das zuvor im eigentlichen 
Sinne und auf prágnante Art vom sinnenhaften Schauen gebraucht war (vgl. 
bes.: s? ahus tantum videat, alus. autem. videns. interrogat), stellt auch nur. eine 
Notgeburt dar. Und was soll man sehen? Was ist es, was so emphatisch zur 
Kenntnisnahme empfohlen wird? Moles est, minor in parte quam in toto! Im 
Ausdruck wirkt einerseits nach: ?nterrogavi mundi molem (10,6,9 fin.), wird an- 
drerseits dem. Folgenden vorgegriffen: íu vegetas molem corporis tui, ohne daf 
in der Wortwahl ein klares Verháltnis der Begriffe (moles [sc. mundi] — moles 
corbort)) erkennbar würde. Inhaltlich ist der Satz ein Torso, der ganz und 
gar nicht zu der sorgfáltigen, Schritt für Schritt sich. entwickelnden, keine 
Stufe überspringenden Gedankenarbeit des Autors paDt. Gemeint wird wohl 
sein, daB Gott nicht mit der Welt identisch sein kónne, weil dann die unlós- 
bare Frage aufgeworfen würde, wie sich das Ganze der Masse" (der Welt) 
und seine Teile zum Wesen Gottes verhalten. Erórtert wird das Problem 
zu Beginn des ersten Buchs. Es ergibt sich dort (conf. 1,3,3) aus dem 
Prophetenwort: caelum et terram ego impleo ( Jerem. 23,24): 


capiunt ergone te caelum et terra? . ... sed quae imples omnia, te toto imples omnia. an quia 
non possunt ie totum capere omnia, parlem tui capjunt et eandem. partem. simul. omnia 
capiunt? ergo est aliqua pars tua mator, aliqua minor? an ubique totus es et res nulla te 
totum cafnt? 


O'Donnell (vol. III p. 172) bemerkt im Hinblick auf beide Stellen: *If the 
line (i.e. moles est, minor in parte quam in toto) 1s a. gloss, the scholiast had a 
sharp memory for the exactly apposite passage in conf. (sc. 1,3,3)". Die 
Annahme, der plumpe, bruchstückhafte Satz in 10,6,10 sei der bewegten, 
aporetisch sich entfaltenden Gedankenbewegung des ersten Buchs genau 
passend, erscheint recht kühn. Aber eine Beziehung kónnte trotzdem beste- 
hen. Unleugbar jedoch ist die Beziehung zu einer anderen Stelle, die ich 
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weder bei O'Donnell noch bei Aimé Solignac (Sant Agostino, Confessioni, 
vol. IV: Fondazione Lorenzo Valla 1996, p. 190 zu conf. 10,6,10, Zeile 59) 
noch bei Tránkle genannt finde (conf. 3,7,12: p. 45,29/46,4): 


non noveram deum esse spiritum, non cui membra essent per longum et latum nec cui esse 
moles esset, quaa moles tn parte minor est quam 1n toto suo, el si infinita. sit, 
minor est in aliqua parte certo sbatio definita quam per infinitum et non est tota ubique sicut 
spiritus, sicut. deus. 


Augustinus also schrieb: moles in parte minor est quam in toto suo, der Pseudo- 
Augustinus übernahm das fast wórtlich: moles est minor in parte quam 
tn. toto (der Vergleich ergibt, daB Skutellas und O'Donnells Zeichensetzung 
innerhalb des Zusatzes: Komma nach est, falsch ist). Es liegt simple Über- 
tragungsinterpolation vor? Der Redaktor wollte einen Gedanken nachtra- 
gen, den er an anderer Stelle des Werks gelesen hatte, und schob daher 
zwischen die Rede der Wahrheit an den Autor (ventas . . . dicit mihi) und die 
Rede des Autors an die Seele (&b? dico, amma) eine Rede der Natur (hoc 
dicit... natura), war jedoch nur zu roher Formung des Gedankens fáhig, 
weshalb auch die Frage, welche Form von videre er wáhlte, nicht mit 
Sicherheit beantwortet werden kann. Jedenfalls muB der ganze Einschub 
ausgeschieden werden. Wie befreit laufen dann Satz und Gedanke fort. 
Omne corpus ist mit Bedacht gesagt. Denn daraus ergibt sich die Hinwendung 
an die angeredete Seele: sie ist besser (als jJedwedes corpus), weil sie die Masse 
ihres corpus belebt und damit etwas leistet, was kein corpus einem anderen 
corbus zu leisten vermag. Corpus ist das Leitwort, dessen Abfolge durch das 
Gehaspel des unechten Zusatzes unterbrochen wird. Und ebenso schlágt 
"IL eben" die Brücke zum náchsten Satz: fraebens ei vitam .. . deus autem tuus 
etam bi vitae vita. est. Ganz áhnlich in der dichten Abfolge von corpus und 
vita ist eine frühere Stelle in demselben Werk (conf. 3,6,10: p. 44,16/20): 


... Corpora, quae tamen non es. sed nec antma es, quae vita. est corborum — ideo melior vita 


corporum certiorque quam corpora — sed tu vita es ammarum, vita vitarum, vivens te ipsa et 
non mutaris, vida animae meae. 


4 


Hat man sich von der zwangshaften Vorstellung gelóst, die Emendation 
des Confessionentexts dürfe nur auf dem Wege der Variantenwahl oder 


5 Vgl. Prudentiana I 308. 394f. 486f. 565 und Reg. III s.v. 
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paláographisch plausibler Eingriffe erfolgen, so wird, wie bemerkt, der Blick 
frei für Scháden anderer Art. Dem eingangs besprochenen Beispiel sei ein 
weiteres aus dem vierten Buch zur Seite gestellt (conf. 4,10,15: p. 65,6/13 
Skutella): 


quae (sc. pulchra extra te, 1.e. extra deum) tamen nulla essent, nisi essent abs te. quae ori- 
untur et occidunt et orendo quasi esse incipiunt et. crescunt, ut perficiantur, et. perfecta. senes- 
cunt et intereunt. [e non omnia. senescunt. et omnia. intereunt]. ergo cum oriuntur et. tendunt 
esse, quo magis celeriter crescunt, ut sint, eo magis festinant, ut non sint. sic est modus eorum. 
tantum dedisti eis, quia. parles sunt rerum, quae non sunt omnes simul, sed decedendo ac 
succedendo agunt omnes unwersum, cutus partes sunt. 


Der besserwisserische Zusatz hebt die Argumentation aus den Angeln. 
Denn wenn auch in dem folgernden Satz (ergo) das Wort senescere nicht mehr 
vorkommt, so baut er doch auf der Erfahrung von Wachsen und Altern, 
Zunahme und Abnahme als dem Gesetz des Universums auf. Die 
Beobachtung, schnelles Wachsen zum Sein bedeute rasches Eilen zum 
Nichtsein, setzt den dem Wachsen korrespondierenden Begriff des Alterns 
oder Vergehens voraus. Nur wenn das Wachsen zur Vollendung führt und 
auf die Hóhe der Vollendung das Altern folgt, kann man feststellen, rasche 
Zunahme ziehe raschen Untergang nach sich. Wo Willkür herrscht, nicht 
Gesetz oder Maf) (modus), ist solcher Satz sinnlos. Sallust, den Augustinus 
hier 1m. Kopf hat (Jug. 2,3), meint dasselbe: fostremo corporis et fortunae bono- 
rum ut initium sic finis est, omniaque orta occidunt. et. aucta. senescunt. Daf) es sich 
auch für Augustinus dabei um ein Weltgesetz handelt, macht die Parallele 
im 143. Brief (an Marcellinus) vollends klar: £unc :taque spirale corpus reget 
(sc. anima) omni modo pro arbitrio, nunc vero non omni modo sed sicut leges unterst- 
lalis. sinunt, per quas consütulum est, ut corpora orta decidant et. aucta. senescant. 
Cyprian spricht in diesem Zusammenhang ebenfalls von einem Naturgesetz 
bzw. von einem Gesetz Gottes, und es ist durchaus móglich, daB Augustinus 
sich dieser Formulierung (Cypr. Demetr. 4) erinnerte, also das Sallustische 
in der Ausführung Cyprians übernahm: haec sententia mundo data est, haec Dei 
lex est ut omnia oria occidant et aucta. senescant. et infirmentur fortia el magna. minuan- 
lur et cum infirmala. et. deminula. fuerint. fimantur. Wenn Augustinus. diese 
Gesetzlichkeit in den Confessionen hátte korrigieren oder differenzieren 
wollen, so hátte das nicht durch eine bruchstückartige Bemerkung 
geschehen dürfen, deren Sinn nach verschiedener Richtung hin offen ist. 
Denn was bedeutet es, daB *nicht alles altert und doch alles zugrundegeht"? 
Gibt es in solchen Fállen weder Wachsen noch Altern? Oder gibt es ein 
Wachsen bis zum Hóhepunkt und dann ein jáhes Ende? Wie gesagt: die 
leges universitatis konnten nicht durch eine achtlos hingeworfene Bemerkung 
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des Autors relativiert werden. Nur eine fremde Hand war dazu fàhig. 
Vermutlich dachte der Interpolator an den frühen Tod des Jugendfreundes, 
der den Anlaf dieser Gedankenreihe bildet, und zog daher die Allgemein- 
gülügkeit der Aussage über das senescere der pulchra 1n. Zweifel, hatte doch 
eben jener Freund die senectus bei weitem nicht erreicht. Aber solche 
Skrupeln sind fehl am Platze, da die Überlegungen des Autors sich inzwis- 
chen auf einer anderen Ebene bewegen. Der Ausfall der Worte: et intereunt 
el non omnia senescunt Yn. Sessorianus und in zwei weiteren Handschriften 
(H und V) erklárt sich durch Augensprung (von senescunt zu. senescunt), ergibt 
also keine Stütze der Athetese. Wir müssen auch hier mit einem 
Interpolament antiker Herkunft rechnen. DaB man aber schon früh an dem 
fraglichen Sátzchen AnstoB nahm, wird durch den gláttenden Ersatz des 
Anschlusses: etf non omnia . . . eqs. durch: etenim omnia . . . eqs. nahegelegt, den 
die Ausgabe J. Amerbachs (Basel 1506) und die der Theologi Lovanienses 
(Antwerpen 1576) bieten. Aber so wird aus dem Einschub ein überflüssiger 
Schnórkel, mit dem begreiflicherweise weder Knóll (1896) noch Skutella den 
Augustünustext verunzieren wollte und den andere (Labriolle, Verheijen, 
O'Donnell, Simonetti, auch Knoll 1898) nicht einmal im Apparat bzw. im 
Kommentar führen. 


9 


Augustinus pries den Rhetor Victorinus glücklich, weil er sich unter 
Kaiser Julian vom Unterricht zurückgezogen und so Gelegenheit gefunden 


habe, ganz Gott zu leben (conf. 8,5,10: p. 161,17/24 Skutella): 


cui rei ego suspirabam ligatus non ferro alieno, sed mea ferrea voluntate. velle meum tenebat 
inimicus et inde mihi catenam fecerat et. constrinxerat me. quippe ex voluntate perversa facta 
est libido, et dum seritur. libidini, facta est. consuetudo, et dum consuetudini non. resistitur, 
facta est necessitas. quibus quasi ansulis sibimet innexis [unde catenam appellavi] tenebat me 
obstrictum dura servitus. 


Der Reiz des Stücks liegt darin, daB der Autor das Bild der Kette über- 
gehen làft in die Figur der Catene, also die Metapher durch die 
Wiederholungsfigur stützt und entfaltet, diese dann wieder zurückführt in 
die Bildlichkeit, von der er ausging. Der Zusatz stórt ungemein, er verdirbt 
die Wirkung. Die Wahl der Metapher catena 1st ja. durch die Wendungen ligatus 
non ferro alieno, sed mea ferrea voluntate vollkommen erklàrt. Der Einschub soll 
wohl catena — énurAoxkrj erklüren, weist aber auf die Metapher. zurück (unde . . . 
appellavi), die solche Erklárung nicht braucht. Hervorgerufen wurde das Emblem 
durch den voraufgehenden Ausdruck quibus quasi ansulis sibimet innexis. E 
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wurde wohl als kühn empfunden, obwohl er doch nur wiedergibt, was man 
in der Schule lernte, vgl. Rut.Lup. 1,13 (rhetor. lat. min. p. 8,21ff. Halm): 
quemadmodum catenam multi inter se circuli coniuncti vinciunt, sic huius schematis (i.e. 
tfjg £mwrtAokfic) utilitatem complures sententiae inter. se. conexae. continent. Die Ich- 
Form bezeugt die Absichtlichkeit der Texterweiterung und ermóglicht es, sie 
als das zu entlarven, was sie ist: Interpolation, nicht Glosse, roh ohne syn- 
taktische Bindung in den Satz gestellt. Die Parenthesezeichen der modernen 
Ausgaben bessern den Text hier ebensowenig wie etwa im Falle des glossen- 
haften Hexameters Prud. c. Symm. 2, [177]; vgl. Prudentiana I 681f. sowie 
zur Parenthese überhaupt ebd. 367», 116*!. 643. 
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STRUCTURE ALLÉGORIQUE DE ROMULEA 1: 
LA COMPARAISON ORPHÉE-FELICIANUS 
CHEZ DRACONTIUS 


PAR 


ANNICK STOEHR-MONJOU 


ABsTRACT: In all his poems, the Carthaginian Dracontius presents Orpheus 
only once, in a preface dedicated to his magister Felicianus (Romulea 1) and alle- 
gorically constructed: as Orpheus charmed animals (vv. 1-11), Felicianus gath- 
ers Vandals and Romans (vv. 12-16). Each element of Orpheus's evocation 
prepares the allegorical — political, religious and cultural — reading of the sec- 
ond part: first, Orpheus charming wild and domestic beasts announces 
Felicianus who civilized the barbarian Vandals and brought a new Golden Age 
in Carthage. Secondly, Felicianus, as an Orpheus between Christ and David, 
brings evangelical Peace to heretical Arian Vandals and Catholic Romans. 
Finally, Felicianus taught Roman culture. Therefore, Dracontius, under Clau- 
dian's and Prudentius's influences, presents an original Orpheus, neither simply 
pagan, nor really christian. 


Dans l'Antiquité latine, la fortune du mythe d'Orphée est considérable, 
tant dans la littérature que dans les arts figurés. À la fin du 5*"* siécle, le 
poéte carthaginois Dracontius traite à son tour cette légende, une seule fois 
dans toute son ceuvre, dans un texte liminaire à valeur programmatique,! la 
préface (Romul. 1? à Hylas composée de vingt et un tétramétres trochaiques 
catalectüques. Dédiée à Felicianus, le magister de Dracontius, elle comporte 
trois parties: l'action d'Orphée charmant les animaux (v. 1-11) est comparée 
à celle de Felicianus auprés des Vandales et des Romains (v. 12-16). Puis 


! Cf. G. Genette, Seuils, 2002 (1987), p. 164 sq. et 413. Pour cette fonction program- 
matique dans des préfaces poétiques antiques, voir F. Felgentreu (Claudians praefationes . . ., 
1999) et deux articles de V. Zarini («La préface de la Johannide de Corippe . . .», 1986 et 
«Les préfaces des poémes épico-panégyriques . . .», 2000). 

? Je cite le texte de la CUF (cf. J. Bouquet, CUF 3, 1995) qui me semble étre le 
meilleur pour ce poéme et exprimerai, le cas échéant, les points de désaccord portant sur 
la traduction de tel ou tel passage. 


O Koninklijke Brill NV, Leiden, 2005 Vigiliae Christianae 59, 187-203 
Also available online — www.brill.nl 
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Dracontius conclut en demandant à son maitre la reconnaissance littéraire 


(v. 17-21): 


Orpheum uatem renarrant ut priorum literae 

cantitasse dulce carmen uoce, neruo, pectine, 

inler ornos, propter amnes adque montes algidos, 

(quem benignus grex secutus cum cruenta. bestia 

audiens melos stupebat concinente pollice: 2 
tunc feras reliquit 1ra, tunc pauor tumenta, tunc 

lenta tigris, ceruus audax, mitis ursus adfuit. 

JNon lupum timebat agna, non leonem caprea, 

non lepus 1am praeda saeuo tunc molosso tugiter. 

Arüfex natura rerum quis negat concordiam, 10 
hos chelys musea totos Orpheusque miscuit): 

sancte pater, o magister, taliter canendus es, 

qui fugatas Africanae reddis urbi. litteras, 

barbaris qui Romulidas iungis auditorio, 

cuius ordines profecto semper obstupescimus, 15 
quos capit dulcedo uestri, doctor, oris maxima. 

JVostra uota te precamur ut secundes, optime, 

ante cuncta non recusans illud ipse pendere 

non tuas qui rite laudes, mente sed qua concinam: 

nos licet nihil ualemus, mos tamen gerendus est. 20 
Ergo deprecantis, oro, cinge lauro tempora. 


* 


Le mythe d'Orphée apparait donc à travers une structure allégorique? 
essentielle, nettement soulignée par le balancement ut... taliter qui lie les 
deux parties:! de méme qu'Orphée (ut v. 1) sut charmer animaux sauvages 
et domestiques (v. 1-11), de méme Felicianus (taliter v. 12) sat regrouper 
autour de lui Vandales et Romains (v. 12-16)? Que signifie cette comparai- 
son fondamentale entre Orphée et Felicianus? 


? On retrouve dans son autre préface, Romul. 3, ces trois caractérisüques (dédicace à 
Felicianus, composition tripartite et structure allégorique). Pour d'autres préfaces usant de 
cette pratique symbolique fréquente à l'époque tardive, cf. J.-L. Charlet, Claudien, CUF 
II, 1, 20006, p. 29 et V. Zanni, «Les préfaces des poémes . . .», 2000, p. 38. 

* En outre le mot /aliter est mis en valeur par sa place aprés la césure. 

5» Cf. Orpheum uatem renarrant ut .... v. 1; o magister, taliter canendus es v. 12. La traduction 
de la CUF («le poéte Orphée, rapportent les ceuvres des Anciens, chanta. . .. C'est de la 
méme facon, ó maitre, que tu dois etre chanté», p. 134) ne soulignant pas cette structure 
essentielle, je propose pour Aomul. 1, 1 et 12: «tel le poéte Orphée ... tel, pére vénéré, 
Ó maitre, tu dois étre chanté . . .». | 

* Pour les différents points de vue des érudits sur cette préface, en particulier la 
signification des v. 13-14, de «barbares et Romulides» et le probléme du lien entre 
Felicianus et Orphée, voir J.-M. Diaz de Bustamante, Draconcio, 1978, p. 38-40. Il évoque 
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Nous verrons que toute l'évocation d'Orphée et des animaux par lui 
charmés (v. 1-11), construite pour préparer à la lecture allégorique des vers 
12 à 16 et annoncer Felicianus par Orphée, renferme une signification 
politico-religieuse audacieuse: Felicianus, Orphée christianisé, a ramené la 
paix entre Romains chrétiens et Vandales ariens. 


]. L'évocation d'Orphée aux animaux prépare celle de Felicianus (v. 1-11) 


Art d'Orphée 


Dracontius présente briévement l'art d'Orphée (v. 2 et 5) et les lieux oü 
il chante (v. 3) afin de concentrer son évocation sur les animaux charmés 
par le chantre (v. 4, 6-11). Il s'affirme d'emblée comme un hénitier de la 
tradition littéraire sur Orphée;? 


Orpheum uatem renarrant ut. priorum. litterae/ cantitasse . . . (v. 1-2), 


et se place notamment dans la lignée d'un poéme de Claudier? à qui il 
emprunte l'utilisation du mythe d'Orphée comme prétexte plaisant à un 
éloge,? qui plus est au sein d'une construction allégorique'? située dans une 


«una elaborada hipérbole panegínricaen la que ninguna de las dos categorias [animaux 
sauvages et domestiques] resulta menospreciada» (p. 40). L'utilisation de la rhétorique 
n'empéche pas Dracontius de construire cet éloge afin de donner, par la lecture allé- 
gorique, une signification politico-religieuse originale. Cet article a pour objet non la réa- 
hté de ce que fit Felicianus mais comment Dracontius cherche à le présenter et ce que 
cela signifie. 

? Cf. Verg. georg. 4, 450-527; Ov. met. 10, 155-739 et 11, 1-92; Sen. Herc. fur. 566-591; 
Herc. Oet. 1031-1130; Claud. praef. rapt. 2. 

? [I s'agit de la préface au livre 2 du. Rapt de Proserpine, cf. J.-L. Charlet, Claudien, CUF 
1, 1991, p. 28-32, p. 127-133; F. Felgentreu, 1999, p. 169-179, notamment pour la struc- 
ture allégorique. Sidoine. Apollinaire (carm. 13, 1-20) et, aprés notre poéte, Venance 
Fortunat (carm. 7, 1 1-12) l'imitent aussi comme le signale J.-L. Charlet (cf. Claudien, CUF 
], 1991, p. 29) qui omet Dracontius. On peut ajouter chez Sidoine le poéme 6, préface 
du panégyrique à Avitus, oà le poéte se présente aussi, quoiqu'avec modestie, en nouvel 
Orphée. 

? Claudien commence par évoquer avec beaucoup d'originalité le deuil de la Nature 
face au silence du chantre (v. 1-8) à qui l'arrivée d'Hercule, qui renverse les étables de 
Dioméde, redonne le goüt de chanter (v. 9-16). Fleuves, vents, montagnes, arbres, ani- 
maux sont alors charmés (v. 17-28) par le chant d'Orphée en l'honneur d'Hercule (v. 29- 
49). Le quatrain final (v. 49-52) apporte la signification allégorique de l'évocation 
d'Orphée: un certain Florentinus est pour Claudien (Sed tu Tirynthtus alter v. 49) ce 
qu'Hercule fut pour Orphée puiqu'il a réveillé les Muses du poéte... Ainsi là oü 
Dracontius respecte scrupuleusement la légende du chantre, Claudien, tout en conservant 
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préface hétérométrique.!! Dracontius respecte de plus un des aspects fonda- 
mentaux de la légende, celui du poéte par excellence (uatem v. 1) qui charme 
par son chant la nature entiére, depuis les végétaux, les minéraux jusqu'aux 
animaux. Mais si le monde animal est explicitement décrit comme un audi- 
toire, 1l se contente d'évoquer par allusion le reste de la nature (v. 3). Illy a 
certes chez Dracontius une recherche poétique, la volonté de rivaliser avec 
les grands poétes qui ont traité le mythe d'Orphée: son évocation des cinq 
premiers vers peut apparaitre comme l'énoncé minimaliste, sans originalité, 
de l'action du poéte, mais elle est en fait riche de toutes les imitations et 
allusions textuelles que le public lettré de l'époque peut apprécier. En outre, 
ces subtils jeux littéraires d'zmztatio-aemulatio, fondamentaux dans la poétique 
de Dracontius,"? ne sont pas vains car chaque élément est choisi afin de con- 
struire la comparaison entre Orphée et Felicianus. 

Ainsi, pour ne prendre qu'un exemple, Dracontius ne mentionne que les 
réactions du monde animal et semble omettre celles du reste de la nature. 
En réalité, il fait habilement allusion au fofpos des arbres et des fleuves qui 
suivent Orphée,? mais le détourne en présentant ornes, fleuves et monts 
comme de simples éléments du décor: 


les données traditionnelles qui lui sont utiles, invente un épisode de la vie d'Orphée. 


Toutefois, «cette ficion [est]... fort vraisemblable pour un ancien» car des textes 
antiques attestent qu'Orphée chanta Hercule, cf. J.-L. Charlet, Claudien, CUF 1, 1991, 
p. 130 note 5. 


!?^ Elle est annoncée d'emblée chez Dracontius par le ut au début du poéme, repris par 
taliter, alors que chez Claudien, Sidoine ou Venance Fortunat, il n'y a que le deuxiéme 
terme de la comparaison (cf. Claud. praef. rapt. 2, 49-50: Sed tu Tiryntluus alter,/ Florentine, 
mihi. tu mea plectra moues, Sidon. carm. 13, 15-16 at tu. Tirynthius alter/ sed princeps; carm. 6, 36 
materia est matr, si mili Musa minor. Ven. Fort. carm. 7, 1, 11 Sic... Gogo). On voit par là 
l'importance que Dracontius accorde à cette structure allégorique. 

!! Cette différence métrique entre une préface et le poéme ainsi introduit a pour fonc- 
tion de signaler clairement à l'auditeur le passage de l'un à l'autre. Voir V. Zarini, «Les 
préfaces des poémes...», 2000. Toutefois Dracontius se distingue par le choix du 
tétramétre trochaique catalectique au détriment du distique élégiaque devenu tradition- 
nel dans une préface, précisément depuis Claudien (cf. V. Zarini, :bid., p. 37-40). Or le 
choix de ce vers lyrique rare (cf. H. Mailfait, De Dracontii poetae lingua, 1902, p. 142) est 
fondamental. Il est unique dans une préface latine (cf. O. Schissel, 1929, col. 1075-1076). 
Voir p. 198-199, notes 69-72. 

7? Cet article n'abordera pas les questions riches de sens de la récriture du mythe 
d'Orphée, en particulier de l'imitatio-aemulatio chez notre poéte, dans cette piéce et les 
autres poémes profanes. Tous ces points seront développés dans ma thése qui porte sur 
la poétique de Dracontius. 

15 Cf. Verg. ecl. 3, 46; Hor. carm. 1, 12, 7-12; Ov. met. 10, 143-144; 11, 1-2; Stat. sily. 
5, 1, 24; Sil. 11, 464-468; Claud. praef. rapt. 2, 21-24... 
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inler ornos, propter amnes adque montes algidos (v. 3). 


Contrairement à la tradition poétique, il choisit donc un paysage statique 
et sans perspective, ce qui le rapproche de la représentation d'Orphée aux 
animaux dans les mosaiques.'* En outre, en concentrant l'action d'Orphée 
sur les animaux, — et non sur la nature dans son ensemble — Dracontius ren- 
force la notion de public (auditorio v. 14) et ainsi l'assimilanon du public, ani- 
mal, d'Orphée avec celui, humain, de Felicianus (v. 14-16). 

Dans cette méme perspective, le bestiaire constitue l'élément central (v. 4- 
11) du mythe d'Orphée chez Dracontius car il facilite le paralléle entre ani- 
maux et humains: entiérement composé de quadrupédes, il se démarque de 
la convention picturale d'Orphée dans la mesure oü les volatiles en sont 
entiérement absents. 


DBestiatre 


À premiére vue, ce bestiaire n'est guére original dans la mesure oü il est 
fortement inspiré par la tradition hittéraire,;'5 Dracontius empruntant notam- 
ment à Claudien certains animaux." Mais dans sa composition il s'avére 
raffiné. Il repose sur un théme général'? et sa variation avec neuf animaux 


/ On ne trouve à l'époque impériale selon Paul-Louis Rinuy (cf. «L'imagerie 
d'Orphée . . .», 1986, p. 310) que des représentations d'Orphée charmant les animaux, peut- 
étre pour satisfaire le goüt du public pour les scénes de chasse. En Afrique du Nord neuf 
pavements de mosaiques — sur les douze certains d'Orphée - le représentent avec des 
animaux selon Ilona Juha Jesnick, The Image of Orpheus in Roman Mosaic . . ., 1997, p. 124 
sqq. Pour les types de paysage, cf. H. Stern, «La mosaique d'Orphée de Blanzy-lés- 
Fismes . . .», 1955, p. 59 et J. Balty, «La mosaique d'Orphée de Chahba-Philippopolis», 
1983, p. 35. 

5 Quadrupédes et volatiles, — qu'il s'agisse d'animaux exotiques ou fabuleux — domi- 
nent en effet dans les représentations d'Orphée aux animaux. Cf. H. Stern, 1955, «La 
mosaique d'Orphée de Blanzy-lés-Fismes . . .», p. 64 et I. J. Jesnick, 7Ae Image of Orpheus 
in Roman Mosaic . . ., 1997, p. 89-90. 

!6 [I n'est en effet nullement réaliste à en croire Pline l'Ancien (cf. Plin. nat. 8, 228: in 
Africa autem. nec apros nec ceruos nec capreas nec ursos esse). En revanche on trouve fréquem- 
ment réunies les bestiae cruentae (ours, lions, loups, tigres) citées par Dracontius: cf. Verg. 
Aen. 7, 15-17; Ov. epist. 10, 84-86; met. 10, 538-540; Sen. Phaedr. 335-351; Nemes. oyn. 
306-307; Val. Flac. 3, 633-636. Drac. laud. 272-286: le bestiaire évoqué lors de la 
Création est trés proche de celui de Aomul. 1. 

7 Cf. Claud. praef. rapt. 2, 25-28: «Securum blandi /eporem fouere Molossi/ uicinumque 
lupo praebuit agna latus;/concordes uaria ludunt cum ftzgride dammae,/Massylam cerui non 
&ümuere Yubam». 

? Dans l'ordre général, grex/bestia au v. 4 est repris au v. 6 en chiasme par 
Jeras/ iumenta. 
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différents (v. 7-9): l'opposiüion entre des animaux domestiques (tumenta) et 
des animaux sauvages ( feras),? qui annonce celle entre Romains autochtones 
et envahisseurs vandales, se compléte d'une opposition entre animaux doux 
et féroces, qui préfigure celle entre Africains et barbares vandales civilisés 
par Rome. Ainsi agna et caprea incarnent une certaine fragilité tandis que les 
seuls mots de Pestia (v. 4), de tigresse,?? d'ours (v. 7), de loup;?! de lion (v. 8) 
et de molosse (v. 9) contiennent à l'évidence une idée de férocité. Toutefois 
certaines ferae, loin d'étre féroces, sont présentées comme des victimes (ceruus, 
caprea, lepus) et un animal domestique est cruel (saeuo molosso v. 9,7 ce qui 
nuance subtilement l'allégorie politique opposant Vandales et Romains. 
Dracontius évite ainsi de donner une vision trop manichéenne qui pourrait 
s'avérer périlleuse dans une Carthage dominée par les Vandales . . .? 
Dans le détail des animaux cités, le bestiaire est construit sur l'antithése 
afin de souligner encore l'opposition entre les féroces et les doux mais aussi 
le renversement de l'ordre naturel induit par l'action d'Orphée-Felicianus. 
Ainsi les trois premiers animaux (v. 7) possédent une qualité strictement 
inverse à leur attribut traditionnel: sous l'effet des chants d'Orphée, la 
tigresse, dont la rapidité est proverbiale,?* est rendue /enta, le cerf, tradition- 
nellement craintif et fuyard? devient audax et la férocité de l'ours est 
apprivoisée (mit). Puis Dracontius évoque trois couples «ennemis» réunis 


1 Cf. TALL. 2, col. 1935, 1. 20-22, 53-62. Une remarque d'Isidore de Séville (diff. 1, 
248: omnis bestia fera, non ommis fera bestia) m'incite à traduire feras au v. 6 par «bétes 
sauvages» plutót que par «bétes féroces» pour mieux rendre l'opposition animal 
sauvage/domestique et la nuance entre animal sauvage et animal féroce, ce qui infléchit 
légérement l'allégorie politique. 

? Le choix du genre féminin tigresse «est régi par le niveau littéraire du discours» et 
«l'Art de Mémoire», cf. J. Dangel, «Orphée . . .», 1999, p. 89. 

? De plus Dracontius le cite à chaque fois avec le lion et l'ours, montrant qu'il est 
pour lui un des animaux les plus féroces. Cf. Romul. 1, 7-8; laud. 2, 265 lupus audax; 2, 
386-387. 

7? Cf. TALL 8, col. 1388. 

? Prudence dont il semble s'étre départi dans son fameux, quoiqu'inconnu, carmen 1gno- 
tum qui lui valut l'emprisonnement, cf. sat. 94; Romul. 7, 127-129. Cf. C. Moussy, 
Dracontius, CUF 1, 1985, p. 18-26 et plus récemment É. Wolff, «Dracontius revisité», 
1998, p. 381-383. 

? On la retrouve chez Dracontius en laud. 1, 311 sq. Cf. la note de Colette Camus, 
(Dracontius, CUF 1, 1985, p. 286). 

?*5 Cf. TALL 3, col. 954 1. 40-47 pour les épithétes fréquemment associées à cet animal. 

?6 Of. TALL 8, col. 1154, 1. 82sq. La valeur résultative de mi£is avec la perte de la féro- 
cité est ici essentielle. Je traduirais donc par l'ours «apprivoisé» plutót que «pacifique» 
comme dans la CUF. 
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pacifiquement par Orphée (v. 8-9): non seulement le /upus et l'agna,? le lion 
et la caprea,? le liévre et le molosse? suggérent avec insistance que l'anta- 
gonisme entre Vandales et Romains est naturel et irréductible mais ils 
annoncent les barbares et les Romulides réunis (v. 14) par un Felicianus bra- 
vant, pacifiquement, les lois naturelles (v. 10).? Dracontius choisit comme 
Claudien de centrer l'évocation sur les effets de l'action d'Orphée, mais il 
les limite aux animaux vivant en paix afin de souligner le théme de la con- 
corde?! avec le retour de l'áge d'or apporté par Orphée-Felicianus. 

En outre si l'on compare strictement théme par théme, l'évocation des 
animaux charmés vivant un nouvel áge d'or occupe quatre vers (v. 25-28) 
sur 52 chez Claudien, et huit sur 21 chez Dracontus, l'évocation du chant 
d'Orphée en occupant au contraire 24 vers chez Claudien pour deux chez 
Dracontius. Claudien, qui se présente en nouvel Orphée, construit donc une 
allégorie poétique? tandis que l'allégorie politique est essentielle chez Dra- 
contius. 

Ainsi Dracontius à l'aube de sa carnriére ne se présente pas comme un 
nouvel Orphée mais choisit de donner une signification politique à sa pré- 
face à travers cette comparaison, plus originale qu'on ne pourrait le croire 
de prime abord. Le mythe d'Orphée s'avére donc étre le prétexte plaisant 
à une allégorie politique, celle de la paix revenue à Carthage gráce à 
Orphée-Felicianus. Mais ne s'agit-il que de cela? Car tout le bestiaire sug- 
gére que Felicianus, en réunissant dans son auditoire Vandales et Romains 
(v. 14), a renversé pacifiquement l'ordre naturel, accomplissant ainsi un véri- 
table prodige, voire un miracle. 


7 Cf. TALL 1, col. 1365, 46-64 sur cette association fréquente en poésie, notamment 
dans une comparaison. 

?! [|s apparaissent chez Homére qui est ensuite imité, ainsi 7]. 3, 23 en Verg. Aen. 10, 
723-725; Il. 15, 271-276 repris par Silius (10, 20 sqq.). 

? Le liévre est la proie privilégiée des chiens, cf. Verg. georg. 9, 410; Ov. met. 1, 533- 
534; Nemes. cyn. 51-53. Chez Dracontuus, le lepus est toujours une victime: Romul. 1, 9; 
laud. 2, 283; sat. 270. 

9 Ce théme des adynata, généralement effrayants, est fréquent dans la poésie classique 
jusqu'au Moyen Áge. Cf. E. Dutoit, Le théme de l'adynaten . .., 1936 et E. R. Curtius, La 
littérature européenne . . ., (1956) 1991, p. 170-176. 

?! Cf. Claud. praef. rapt. 2, 27 concordes uaria ludunt cum tgride dammae et Drac. Romul. 1, 
10 quis negat concordiam. 

? [| n'hésite ainsi pas à citer, certes au style indirect, le chant méme d'Orphée, sug- 
gérant habilement qu'il le peut puisqu'il est un nouvel Orphée... Chez Claudien, la 
signification de la préface fait probléme (cf. J.-L. Charlet, Claudien, CUF 1, 1991, p. XXII- 
XXVIID) dans la mesure oü l'on ignore qui est Florentinus. 
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Orphée magister cwilisateur 


Toute l'évocation des vers 2-11 prépare la comparaison avec le magister 
Felicianus: aliter canendus es.? Le rapprochement de Felicianus avec Orphée 
est en fait facilité par la polysémie de magister qui s'applique doublement à 
Orphée, magister en tant que fondateur de l'orphisme** et dompteur d'ani- 
maux.*? Dracontus suggére alors avec humour que Felicianus est un maitre 
à penser, mais aussi un dompteur de jeunes gens plus ou moins sauvages . . . 
Les Vandales sont ensuite symbolisés par les ferae (barbaris v. 14), les Romains 
par les iumenta, lecture du mythe qui n'est pas neuve. Mais Dracontius ne 
le fait pas sans finesse. 

Tout d'abord il établit des jeux d'écho précis rendant l'action des deux 
hommes similaire par leur douceur (dulce carmen v. 2, dulcedo uestri... oris 
v. 16)? et par la fascination exercée sur chaque public: /otos miscuit (v. 11) 
est repris par ?zungis (v. 14), stupebat (v. 5) s'élargit en. semper obstupescimus vis 
en valeur aprés la césure (v. 15). Afin de préparer la comparaison des ani- 
maux avec Vandales et Romains, Dracontius choisit en outre des adjectifs 
(benignus, cruentus, ? mitis? audax*') qui, en humanisant ces bétes car ils 


33 Contrairement à E. Clerici («Due Poeü...», 1973, p. 145) pour qui la figure 
d'Orphée n'est pas allégorisée à cause de la distance établie par le v. 1, je considére qu'il 
y a bien signification allégorique à cause du balancement ut... /aliter et parce que la 
description d'Orphée aux animaux ne prend son véritable sens qu'aprés l'évocation de 
Felicianus, des Vandales et des «descendants de Romulus». 

** Cf. R. Sorel, Orphée et ll'orphisme, 1995. 

55 Cf. Mart. epigr. 10, 1; 17, 3; 18, 1; 1, 48, 1; 1, 104, 10; 2, 75, 1; 11, 69, 1; epigr. 22, 
pour un piqueur. On trouve déjà un jeu de mots sur magister chez Sidoine Apollinaire à 
propos du questeur Victor (carm. l, 28 aetemum nobis ille magister erit), cf. André Loyen, 
Sidoine Apollinaire, CUF 1, 1963, note 3 p. 171. 

36 Cf. Fronto p. 58 Naber, cité par Fr. Vollmer, MGH, 1905, p. 132 et J. Bouquet, 
CUF 3, 1995, note 1 p. 243. 

? La traduction du v. 2, «chanta de doux poémes», (cf. J. Bouquet, CUF 3, 1995, 
p. 134) par rapport au v. 16 («exquise suavité de ta parole») présente l'inconvénient de 
ne pas rendre la répétition de dulce. Je propose donc «exquise douceur . . .». 

33 Cf. TALL 2, col. 1901-1904. Cet adjecuf ne s'emploie pas pour des animaux. 

39 Si cette épithéte est fréquente au sens propre de «maculé de sang, sanglant», le sens 
figuré de «cruel, sanguinaire» est moins courant (cf. TALL 4, col. 1240, 1. 52-53 et l. 67). 
C'est l'opposition à benignus ainsi que l'usus auctoris qui justifient ce choix: Dracontius 
emploie trés souvent cruentus, selon l'usage poétique tardif, mais seules quatre occurrences 
sur trente-trois concernent des animaux, dont deux fois pour le lion avec la méme cons- 
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qualifient le plus souvent des étres humains,*? suggérent les effets moraux*? de 
l'acion d'Orphée. L'emploi de mots à double-sens caractérise d'ailleurs 
Romul. | et permet une autre lecture allégorique qui compléte la premiére. 


Orphée- Christ 


L'accumulation de différents éléments pourrait en effet suggérer une 
chrisüianisation du motif d'Orphée aux animaux avec un chantre qui oscille 
entre le Christ et David.** Tout d'abord, la présentation d'Orphée quem 
benignus grex secutus (v. 4) évoque l'image trés connue du Christ bon pasteur*? 
auquel le terme magister (v. 12) est souvent appliqué quand il parle à ses dis- 
ciples.*6 Le bestiaire oppose le troupeau du Christ (zumenta,*" agna**), qui sym- 
bolise les Africains romains, aux hérétiques et persécuteurs de l'Église 
(bestia? lupus?) que sont les Vandales ariens. Cependant la Bonne Parole 


truction ore cruento (Romul. 5, 309, sat. 137) et une pour le bec d'un oiseau, /aud. 1, 456. 
Romul. 1, 4 apparait donc nettement à part. 

*? Cf. TALL 8, col. 1151-1159. L'adjectif s'applique surtout aux hommes, usage 
que Dracontius suit puisque Aomul. l1, 7 est la seule occurrence de mitis appliquée à un 
animal. 

* Cf. TALL 2 col. 1245, l. 18-1246, 1. 65. L'emploi pour des hommes est nettement 
plus fréquent. Dracontus est plutót dans la lignée de poétes qui l'emploient pour des 
bétes: Hor. carm. 3, 18, 13; Tib. 1, 10, 35; Prop. 2, 19, 29; Sen. Phaedr. 35; Sil. 4, 123; 
Claud. 4 cons. 384. 

9? Je propose donc de traduire le vers 4 en respectant le singulier collecüf et cette 
valeur des épithétes par «suivi du troupeau bienveillant et du fauve cruel», au lieu de 
«troupeaux pacifiques» et «fauves cruels». 

$5 Claudien au contraire montre les animaux en action, jouant ou se caressant (praef. 
rapt. 2, 25-28). 

* Cette hésitaüon refléte la réalité de l'époque, cf. H. Stern, «Orphée dans l'art 
paléochrétien», 1974, p. 12-16. Ce n'est pas contradictoire dans la mesure oà David est 
une préfiguration du Christ, cf. J. Daniélou, «David», 1957, col. 596-603. 

5 Sur le bonus pastor, cf. Vulg. Ez. 34, 23; Io. 10, 11; 10, 14. 

*5. Magister traduit rabb: dans la. Vulgate; lorsque les disciples parlent du Christ, qu'il est 
interpelé ou qu'il enseigne, il est le magister (cf. Vulg. Mt 8, 19; 10, 24-25; 12, 38; 23, 8; 
23, 10; 7o 11, 28; 13, 13-14). Il est révélateur que sur les cinq emplois de magister chez 
Dracontius, il désigne trois fois Felicianus dans les préfaces, une fois le Christ (/aud. 3, 
231), et une fois Égisthe en tant que berger (Orest. 276). 

9" Cf. TALL 7, 2, col. 647, 1. 62 sq. pour le sens fréquent chez les chrétiens de «bétail». 

*6 ''raduire par la brebis, plutót que par l'agnelle comme dans la CUF, suggérerait 
mieux pour le lecteur frangais le rapprochement biblique. 

*9 Ce substanüif désigne au sens figuré les hérétiques, le mal, cf. 7HLL 2, col. 1939, 
]. 54-80. 

3 Le loup symbolise le persécuteur (cf. Hier. in Js. 4, 11, 6 pour Saül) et l'héréüque 
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peut transformer ces étres sauvages, pécheurs (za v. 6?), en disciples 
(ceruus,? caprea??) possédant des vertus évangéliques (benignus, mitis v. 7*9). 
Enfin le théme de la concorde, présent chez Claudien, s'ennchit de la 
prophéte messianique d'Isaie, lupus et agnus pascentur simul et leo et bos comedent 
paleas? qui inspira la. poésie et l'iconographie chrétiennes, et l'Orphée de 
Dracontus refléte remarquablement ces deux tendances. Tout d'abord 
Dracontius se rappelle probablement Prudence qui évoque à deux reprises 
l'avénement du Christ en fondant dans le creuset biblique, tel ce verset 
d'Isaie, les souvenirs classiques de l'áge d'or? Mais 1l nverse cette technique 


(cf. TALL 7, 2, col. 1852-1856, 71). On peut songer à la parole de Jésus, ie ecce ego mitto 
uos sicut agnos inter lupos (Vulg. Luc 7, 46). 

?' La colére de l'homme est condamnée, cf. Vulg. Eph. 4, 31-32; Col. 3, 8. Elle est un 
des péchés capitaux (cf. P. F. Beatrice, «Péché», 1990 (1983), p. 1963-1964) comme 
Prudence l'illustre à travers le combat victorieux de Patientia contre Ira (psych. 109-161). 

? [e cerf symbolise l'áàme, (cf. Vulg. Ps. 41, 1-2), le catéchuméne sur le point de 
recevoir le baptéme, (cf. Hier. in psalm. 41, 1-2) d'ou sa représentation sur des baptistéres 
tardifs. Voir H. Leclercq, «Cerf»; B. Domagalski, «Hirsch», 1990. 

5 Apparemment anodin, ce terme ne désigne pas la chévre domestiquée (cafra, cf. 
TALL 3, col. 306-308) comme le suggére la traduction de la CUF mais la chévre sauvage, 
le chevreuil ou sa femelle la chevrette (cf. TALL 3, col. 355-356), avec les difficultés 
habituelles que l'on rencontre avec les termes zoologiques pour savoir à quel animal 
pensent exactement les Anciens. Il peut se traduire par «chevrette», dans une perspective 
épique, ou par «gazelle» pour souligner un souvenir du Cantique des Cantiques. Chez 
Jéróme, l'alliance de ceruus et caprea répond en effet à la volonté claire de distinguer deux 
animaux, biche et gazelle. Cf. Vulg. Cant. 2, 7 et 3, 5 per capreas ceruosque camporum; 2, 9 
similis est. dilectus meus capreae hinuloque ceruorum; 17; 8, 14. 

* [| désigne une vertu divine (cf. Vulg. Psalm. 68, 17; Sap. 1, 6; 7, 23; Drac. laud. 1, 
564; 2, 783; sat. 101) à laquelle le chrétien doit aspirer (cf. Vulg. 2 Mac. 12-31; 1 Cor. 13, 
4 charitas patwns est, benigna est). 

55 Cf. TALL 8, col. 1153, 73-1154, 20 dans l'Écriture et chez les auteurs chrétiens. En 
particulier, la douceur est louée dans le Sermon sur la Montagne, cf. Vulg. Math. 5, 4: 
beati miles ... De méme Dracontius pour quinze occurrences l'emploie cinq fois pour des 
divinités paiennes (Romul. 5, 139; Orest. 81, 89; Romul. 10, 53-, Orest. 965), à cinq reprises 
pour un maitre ou un ennemi clément (Romul. 5, 8, 19; 9, 192; Orest. 376; 417), à qua- 
tre reprises pour Dieu ou un ange (laud. 2, 704; 3, 179; 608; 727) et une seule fois pour 
un animal, ce qui correspond bien à l'humanisation de l'ursus (Romul. 1, 7). 

*» Of. Vulg. Js. 65, 25. Les Péres de L'Église commentent abondamment ce passage. 
Cf. V. Buchheit, «Tierfriede bei Hieronymus . . .», 1990, p. 21-35. Cet article m'a été 
indiqué par M. Pascal Boulhol que je remercie pour ses inestimables remarques biblio- 
graphiques. 

? Cf. Prud. cath. 3, 156-165, commentaire de J.-L. Charlet, Za création poétique dans le 
Cathemerinon . . ., 1982, p. 166-167 et pour cath. 11, p. 104-110. 
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puisqu'il dissimule l'allusion biblique derrzre l'élément profane explicite. De 
plus l'art chrétien, contraint de reprendre le vocabulaire pictural paien, 
certes purifié, choisit justement Orphée pour représenter le Christ.? Or ces 
vers de Dracontius se situent d'autant mieux dans cette lignée que l'Orphée- 
Christ orne des peintures de catacombes ou des reliefs de sarcophages pour 
rappeler aux fidéles soit le Salut — il n'est alors accompagné que de mou- 
tons —, soit la Paix dont il est porteur: des animaux féroces figurent alors 
précisément à cóté des brebis, comme en Aomul. 1.9 


Orphée- David 


Toutefois certains détails — le statut de berger porteur d'une alliance de 
paix (v. 4,9! l'instrument de musique (v. 11), l'ours (v. 7) et le lon (v. 8)? — 
font songer à David, qui justement a auss; souvent été rapproché 
d'Orphée,9 tant dans la poésie que dans l'iconographie chrétiennes.9 


* Dracontius ne met pas en oeuvre une typologie chrétienne: il ne reconnait pas 
Orphée comme un personnage historique (renarrant ut priorum litterae v. 1) et n'en fait pas 
la préfiguraüon du Christ mais un modéle pour Felicianus (sur la lecture allégorique de 
la Bible, cf. H. de Lubac, Exégése médiévale . . ., 1959-1964; G. Dorival et M. Dulaey, «Sens 
de l'Écriture», 1992). De ce point de vue, il est moins proche des préfaces de Prudence 
que de celles de Claudien empreintes d'un allégorisme traditionnel. Toutefois, il dévoie 
ce dernier par des éléments bibliques. 

* D'abord combattu par les Péres de l'Église, Orphée est ensuite rapproché du Christ 
à la suite d'une interprétation juive qui en fit l'éléve de Moise et le pourfendeur du poly- 
théisme, (cf. J. B. Friedman, Orphée au Moyen Áge, 1999 (1970), p. 15-44 et J.-M. Roessli 
in J. B. Friedman, p. 290 sq), rapprochement favorisé en outre par les traits principaux 
de sa légende (pacifique, psychopompe et victime d'une mort tragique), :5:d., notamment 
p. 45-50. 

9€ Cf. H. Stern, «Orphée dans l'art paléochrétien», 1974, p. 1-16. 

€! Cf. Vulg. Ezech. 34, 23-28. 

8? Cle sont les animaux contre lesquels il combat, cf. Vulg. 1 Sam. 17, 34-37. 

$$ Pour les liens entre David et Orphée, cf. J. B. Friedman, Orphée au Moyen Áge, 1999 
(1970), p. 181: ascendance noble (l'un est issu d'Apollon, l'autre de la lignée des 
Patriarches), utilisation pacifique de leur instrument (David chasse l'esprit malin de Saül 
avec sa harpe, cithara Vulg. 1 Sam. 16, 23), création de chants divinement inspirés, les 
Orphica et les Psaumes. 

€* Cependant si les poétes chrétiens, notamment Paulin de Nole — cf. carm. 17, 113- 
117 — emploient des images du mythe d'Orphée pour décrire David, (cf. J. Fontaine, «Le 
poéte latin chrétien nouveau psalmiste», 1980, p. 131-145 et «Les symbolismes de la 
cithare . .. », 1974, not. p. 399), Dracontius décrit au contraire Orphée avec des allu- 
sions au psalmiste. 

$$ Pour le rapprochement d'Orphée-David par un mélange entre leurs attributs, cf. 


. R. Eisler, Orphisch-dinysische Mysteriengedanken 1966 (1925), p. 11-20; A. Dupont-Sommer, 
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C'est notamment le cas dans une hymne de Prudence$? qui présente de 
troublantes similitudes avec Romul. 1: d'une part, Dracontius procéde à des 
emprunts précis: ainsi le verbe recherché concinere (concinente pollice v. 5),8' l'ex- 
pression dulce carmen (v. 2)5* D'autre part cath. 9 est aussi composée en 
tétramétres trochaiques catalectiques: le choix de ce métre rare? sur lequel 
l'influence des poétes chrétens s'est particuliérement exercée," confére une 
tonalité solennelle et sacrée"! à ces vers ou le poéte compare Felicianus à un 
Orphée «christianisé». Dracontius n'aurait-il d'ailleurs pas été tenté d'écrire 
cette préface comme un hymne en l'honneur de son maitre, ce que la 


«Le mythe d'Orphée . . .», 1974, p. 5-12. Pour l'Orphée-David de la mosaique de la syn- 
agogue de Doura-Europos, cf. H. Stern, «Orphée dans l'art paléochrétien», 1974, p. 15 
et J.-M. Roessli in J. B. Friedman, Orphée au Moyen Áge, 1999 (1970), p. 297-305. Pour les 
psautiers médiévaux, cf. J. B. Friedman, 1999 (1970), p. 182-188 et figures 19, 21, 22) et 
P. Prigent, «Orphée dans l'iconographie chrétienne», 1984, p. 212-213. 

66 Cf. Prud. cath. 9, 5à propos de David: «nfulatus concinebat uoce, corda et tympano. 

9? On le lit deux fois en cath. 9, pour David (v. 5 à propos de David: :mnfulatus concinebat 
uoce, corda et tympano.) et pour le Christ quem uates uetustis concinebant saeculis v. 25) et deux 
fois en Romul. 1 pour les chants d'Orphée (v. 5) et ceux de Dracontius lui-méme (v. 19). 
On peut remarquer que concinebat au v. 5 est suivi par trois ablatifs de moyen précisant 
la maniére de chanter, le premier étant uoce. Or en Romul. 1, 2, on lit aussi dans un mou- 
vement débutant par uoce aprés la diérése comment Orphée chante dulce carmen uoce, neruo, 
pectine. 

$9 Cf. Prud. cath. 9, 2: le poéte demande sa lyre afin de chanter (uf canam v. 1) sur le 
Christ dulce carmen et melodum; à canam et melodum font écho, de maniére recherchée, cant- 
tasse (Romul. 1, 2) et melos (v. 5). 

€ On retrouve le tétramétre trochaique catalectique chez Sénéque (Med. 740-751, 
Phaedr. 1201-1212, Oed. 223-232), dans le Pervigilium Veneris (cf. Jean Soubiran, Essat sur la 
versification dramatique des Romains . . . 1988, p. 4-5), chez d'autres poétes mineurs des 2*"*, 
3*"* et 4*"* siécles, (cf. L. Havet, Cours élémentatre de métrique . .., 1894, p. 159 $309) puis 
dans deux hymnes de Prudence qui est lui-méme inspiré par l'hymne trois d'Hilaire de 
Poitiers (cf. J.-L. Charlet, L'mfluence d'Ausone ..., 1980, p. 98-99), chez Dracontius en 
Romul. | puis chez Venance Fortunat (carm. 2, 2). Voir notes 70-71. 

? Cf. J.-L. Charlet, L'"mfluence d'Ausone . . ., 1980, p. 98-99. Prudence a rendu une cer- 
taine popularité à ce métre, ce dont Romul. 1 peut étre un écho, avant l'hymne à la Sainte 
Croix de Venance Fortunat (carm. 2, 2). 

" Hilaire de Poitiers chante «les combats du nouvel Adam», (cf. J.-L. Charlet, L'mfluence 
d'Ausone, 1980, p. 99), avant Prudence (en cath. 9 — imitée par Dracontius à propos de 
David, voir 75fra) qui évoque la victoire du Christ sur la mort, cf. J.-L. Charet, La créa- 
ton poétique dans le Gathemerinon . . ., 1982, p. 124. L'hymne 1 du Peristephanon célébre deux 
saints martyrs. Venance Fortunat imite cath. 9 avec des strophes de trois tétramétres 
trochaiques catalectiques (cf. L. Havet, :5id., $309) dans son hymne en l'honneur de la 
Sainte Croix (carm. 2, 2), «chantée jadis le vendredi saint», «sans doute [son] oeuvre la 
plus populaire», cf. M. Reydellet, Venance Fortunat, CUF 1, 1994, note 7 p. 50. 
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présence de vingt et untétramétres trochaiques catalectiques suggérerait??? 
Dracontus joue ainsi avec cette double tradition d'Orphée pour infléchir 
le mythe dans un sens original: la dédicace à Felicianus comparé à Orphée 
rappelle que l'essentiel demeure la lecture politico-religieuse de l'allégorie: 
les barbares Vandales sont des hérétiques ennemis de la foi défendue par 
Felicianus porteur d'une paix divine. Chez Dracontius, cette foi, représen- 
tée par la Rome chrétenne, inclut auss; la culture profane: Romuhdas, un 
mot poétique rarissime," résonne dans ce «texte seuil» comme un manifeste 


7? En effet trois (ou quatre si l'on compte l'hymne trois de Hilaire de Poitiers, cf. 
J.-L. Charlet, L'influence d'Ausone, 1980, p. 99) hymnes sont composées en strophes de trois 
vers, précisément des tétramétres trochaiques catalectiques: l'hymne 9 du Cathemerinon et 
l'hymne 1 du Peristephanon de Prudence, et aprés Draconüus la célébre hymne pour la 
Sainte Croix de Venance Fortunat. C'est M. Jean-Louis Charlet, que je remercie pour 
toutes ses précieuses remarques, — notamment sur Prudence - qui m'a suggéré cette com- 
position en strophes de trois tétramétres trochaiques catalectiques comme cath. 9. Elle 
offre un découpage bien différent de celui, tripartite, proposé en introduction p. 187-188. 
Présentation du cadre (v. 1-3); bestiaire d'ordre général (v. 4-6); bestiaire avec les couples 
d'animaux (v. 7-9); la concorde apportée par Orphee justifie que le maitre soit chanté 
(v. 10-12); effets de la parole pacificatrice de Felicianus (v. 13-15); v. 16-18: suppliques 
au maitre (v. 16-18); voeux du poéte (v. 19-21). Cette lecture, totalement nouvelle, n'est 
pas dénuée d'intérét: tout d'abord l'existence du seul ms JN pourrait l'expliquer. De plus 
la strophe 4 (v. 10-12), qui s'achéve par aliter canendus es ainsi mis en valeur, est la stro- 
phe centrale du point de vue de la structure en 7 strophes (3 * 1 * 3) et de la signification 
puisqu'elle insiste sur le paralléle entre Orphée-Felicianus comme porteurs de concorde. 
Mais cette composition strophique, qui est séduisante et fonctionne assez bien pour les 
vers 1-12, contraint à des acrobaties pour le v. 6 — que le probléme du ms N (cf. appa- 
rat critique) peut expliquer sans que le probléme soit résolu — , le v. 16 et surtout les 
v. 18-19. Il faudrait envisager une construction assez láche oü le dernier vers des stro- 
phes 5 et 6 (v. 15, 18) annoncerait le suivant par un jeu d'enjambement. L'unité de sens 
de chaque strophe n'est enfin pas toujours aussi nette en Romul. 1 que chez Prudence. 
Cependant la tonalité hymnique de Aomul. 1 n'est pas à négliger: Dracontius, par le choix 
du tétramétre, employé selon un multple de trois qui fait allusion aux strophes de trois 
tétramétres des deux hymnes de Prudence déjà citées, établirait un lien complice avec 
son auditoire lettré et chrétien. Par ailleurs la préface de Claudien que Dracontius imite 
aussi est composée de strophes, des quatrains, cf. J.-L. Charlet, Claudien, CUF 1, 1991, 
p. 28-29. Dracontius, plus que jamais, se situe bien entre deux influences, celles de 
Claudien et de Prudence. 

75 Cf. Romul. 1, 24. Pour vingt-cinq occurrences, quinze sont poétiques, cinq sont de 
grammairiens (Serv. Aen. 8, 638; Prisc. gramm. 2, 64, 11 — ed. Keil vol. 2, p. 64, l.11 pour 
Verg. Aen. 8. 638; Gramm. suppl. ed. Keil-Hagen 8, p. 99, 1. 13; 132, 13 — o il cite 
Priscien gramm. 2, 64, 11- et 132, 16), quatre figurent sur des inscriptions ou textes officiels 
(Act. lud. saec. Sept. Sev. 61 — RAM 81, 1932, p. 388 sq - ; Arch. epigr. Mitt. Ost. 8, 221, 
51; Inscr. graec. Rom. Cagnat 1, 809 relevée dans l'ile de Philis en Égypte et 1, 1299 à 
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de romanité."* N'annoncerait-il pas aussi le titre? de Romulea et le projet lit- 
téraire d'un poéte à l'aube de sa carniére? 


Conclusion 


Ainsi Dracontius construit ARomul. | sur la comparaison fondamentale 
entre deux magistri, Orphée et Felicianus, qui charment chacun un auditoire 
inattendu, des animaux ennemis pour l'un, des Vandales et des Romains 
pour l'autre. Chaque élément de l'évocation d'Orphée aux animaux, depuis 
les simples allusions à l'art du chanteur jusqu'au bestiaire trés travaillé, pré- 
pare à la lecture allégorique de la deuxiéme partie, ce qui révéle une cer- 
taine virtuosité poétique et un goüt du raffinement. Dracontius porte 
l'accent sur l'Orphée civilisateur plutót que sur le chantre exceptionnel, se 
distinguant des préfaces allégoriques de Claudien ou de Sidoine Apollinaire 
dans lesquelles ils se présentent comme de nouveaux Orphées. Il offre une 
préface qui ne se limite pas à la simple opposition politique entre Vandales 


Heraclea en Thrace —- ces deux derniéres étant en lettres grecques — ); je tiens à remercier 
M. Johann Ramminger du 7ZLL à Munich d'avoir bien voulu me transmettre toutes ces 
informations sur Aomulid-. 

^ Or, sans prendre tous les exemples, retenons qu'il a une coloration archaique dont 
les poétes Jouent et qu'il connote le plus souvent le désir de se rattacher au glorieux passé 
de Rome: cf. Lucr. 4, 683; Verg. Aen 8, 638; Rut. Nam. 1, 67-68; Opt. Porf. 15, 9-10; 
Proba praef. | — Anth. 719 d, olim 735. Prudence, qui l'emploie deux fois, est plus ambigu: 
il dénonce les paiens qui mettent en péril le salut de l'àme des descendants de Romulus 
(c. Symm. 1, 5-6), mais évoque par ailleurs la naissance du Christ engendré par Dieu 
comme roi du ciel, de la terre et des enfers, non regem populi Parthorum aut. Romulidarum 
(apoth. 225). Il n'est enfin probablement pas fortuit de rencontrer aussi ce mot rare chez 
les Africains Draconüus (Romul. 1, 14), Fulgence (aet. mund. p. 132, 13) et Luxorius (Anth. 
289, 8). 

75 Ce titre, traditionnel depuis Fr. Vollmer (cf. J. Bouquet et É. Wolff, CUF 3, 1995, 
p. 16-24) est cependant controversé. Ainsi É. Wolff, aprés l'avoir totalement refusé (cf. 
Recherches sur les epyllia de Dracontius, 1987, p. XVD, reconnait plus récemment à Dracontius 
le désir d'affirmer sa romanité et considére à juste titre comme complémentaires les inter- 
prétations désignant la poésie profane et/ou romaine de Dracontius à travers ce mot. Il 
a ainsi accepté le titre pour «une collection de poémes profanes d'oü sont extraits cer- 
tains — plutót que la totalité — des textes du JVeapolitanus», (cf. «Dracontius revisité . . .», 
1998, p. 383-384). On pourrait peut-etre aller plus loin compte tenu de l'appellanon du 
floriége mais aussi parce que Dracontius parséme d'allusions romaines ses poémes. Ainsi 
dans son autre préface, il présente Felicianus comme celui en lequel il puise Aomuleam . . . 
linguam (Romul. 3,17), ce qui n'est pas anodin. En Aomul. 7, 21-23 le topos de la descen- 
dance est traité à travers un seul exemplum, précisément celui de Mars et Vesta et Romul. 
6, 71 évoque les vers fescennins. 
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et Romains domptés par Felicianus car la figure d'Orphée est plus complexe 
qu'il n'y parait. 

Dracontius renouvelle donc le mythe en réalisant, sous le double patro- 
nage de Claudien et de Prudence, une synthése originale entre les traditions 
profane et sacrée. La lecture allégorique de la deuxiéme partie peut ainsi 
S'opérer à trois niveaux étroitement imbriqués: politique, religieux et cul- 
turel. D'une part l'enseignement de Felicianus, magister civilisateur. des 
Vandales, instaure un nouvel áge d'or à Carthage. D'autre part la présence 
d'éléments évoquant l'Orphée chrétien, Orphée-Christ ou. Orphée-David, 
suggére une interprétation nettement plus incisive qui présente les Vandales 
comme de cruels hérétiques domptés par un Felicianus évangélique apportant 
la Paix. Enfin son maitre dispense un enseignement tout romam. Dracontius 
annonce ainsi à l'orée de sa carniére sa foi chrétienne et son attachement à 
la culture romaine. Il refléte aussi son époque et le syncrétisme qui la carac- 
térise en nous offrant un Orphée qui n'est plus simplement paien sans étre 
pour autant chrétien. 


Université de Provence, Centre Paul-Albert Février (UMR 6125) 
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Reinhard Nordsieck, Das Thomas-Evangelium. Einleitung. Zur. Frage des. histo- 
rischen jesus. Kommentierung aller 114 Logien. Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener 
Verlag 2004, 402 pages, ISBN 3-7887-18676, € 19.90. 


According to the author of this book, the 114 logia of the Gospel of 
lhomas are not gnostic and do not depend upon the synopüc gospels or 
the Gospel of John. Àn analysis of the history of the redaction, tradition 
and form of these Sayings shows that *Thomas' originates from an inde- 
pendent tradition which must be located in the region of early Judaic 
Christianity. It contains in a number of cases traditions which most prob- 
ably go back to the historical Jesus or are in his spirit. In order to demon- 
strate this, Nordsieck argues again and again that although a logion might 
indeed be interpreted as gnostic, it becomes more understandable when it 
is seen in the perspective of primitive Christianity. 

Nordsieck offers a fair and very complete survey of the secondary lit- 
erature, but his knowledge of the primary sources 1s less obvious. He holds 
that Encratism is very close to Gnosticism, but he seems not to have read 
the third book of the Stromateis of Clement of Alexandria on the Encrattes 
of Alexandria. Nor is he familiar with the work of Erik Peterson and Franco 
Bolgiani, who proved definitively that Encratism is very different from 
Gnosücism. In fact, the only difference between Encratism and Catholicism 
is that the first rejected marriage whereas the second condoned it. Moreover, 
Nordsieck did not see that the expression: (to make the two one' (logion 
22) goes back to the speech of Aristophanes in Plato's Symposton, and 1s 
basic for the theology and anthropology of the Gospel of Thomas. So there 
is much to appreciate and still something to desire in this book. 

One might ask whether it 1s necessary to quote all scholars who were 
wrong, now that a majority of critics, including Nordsieck, has come to 
the conclusion that the Gospel of Thomas transmits an independent tra- 
dition of the Words which Jesus once spoke. It is an established fact that 
"Ihomas' sometimes omits the word 'hypokrites' where the synoptics have 
it. In logion 39 Jesus is quoted as having said that the Pharisees and the 
Scribes have received the keys of knowledge. Matthew, however, passes 
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down: *Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites" (23:13). Did Jesus 
call his opponents 'fhypocrites' or not? Christopher Tuckett has made a 
casual remark regarding this question which is relevant to our problem. 
He wrote: "The use of the noun hypokrites in the gospel tradition has 
always been regarded as unlikely to go back to Jesus because there is no 
obvious Aramaic equivalent to the word with the meaning required! (*Q, 
Jesus and Aramaic: Some methodological reflections', Proceedings of the Irish 
Biblical Association 26 (2003) 29). From this it follows that "Thomas, at least 
in logion 39, is not dependent on the ecclesiastical Gospels. It is not nec- 
essary to quote all scholars who did not know what Tuckett knows and 
therefore discovered most profound Gnostic mysteries in logion 39 or else- 
where in the Gospel of Thomas. 


Noordhoudringelaan 32 GiLLES QuISPEL 
NL-3722 BR Bilthoven 


J.W. Hargis, Against the Christians: The Rise of Early Anti-Christian. Polemic, 
New York etc.: Peter Lang 2001, 172 pp., ISBN 0-8204-5741-8, € 29.60 (pb). 


lhis is an unaltered reprint of a book that first appeared in 1999. It 
offers a lucid survey of the anti-Chrisüan arguments and rhetoric of the 
three greatest ancient polemicists against Christianity, Celsus, Porphyry, 
and Julian. As the author himself says, *[t|his book examines the extant 
pagan anti-Christian polemic literature with a view toward discovering the 
strategies by which the polemicists attempted to marginalize a religious 
opponent steadily increasing in numbers, sophistication and power" (3-4). 
The introductory chapter | sketches elements of anti-Christian polemic before 
Celsus, esp. the accusations of incest, cannibalism etc. Chs. 2 and 3 deal 
with Celsus and demonstrate that his work marks a transition in substance 
of the accusations. "Whereas earlier attacks had focused upon the crimes 
of immorality that Chrisuans were alleged to have committed, Celsus! work 
marked the beginning of an era of philosophical attacks combined with 
reasoned refutation of the Christian scriptures" (19). At pp. 21-24 Hargis 
adduces several reasons for dating Celsus! 7rue Doctrine not to the years 
about 178 but about 200 CE, a suggestion which certainly has its merits, 
even though he himself slightly undermines it by saying some pages later 
that Celsus' characterization of Christians as radically isolated and anti- 
social "is mildly anachronistic, perhaps several decades too late to be fully 
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accurate" (24). Hargis shows how Celsus used comparisons or parallels 
between Christian teaching and Greek mythological and philosophical ideas 
to undermine effecavely the new faith by denying its uniqueness. In this 
way Celsus argued that Christianity's claims to exclusivity were illegitimate. 
Celsus' attacks on the doctrines of the incarnation and the resurrection 
and on Christian epistemology are well set out and analyzed by Hargis. 

His chapter on Porphyry presents a clear sketch of the major differences 
between Celsus! and Porphyry's polemics (e.g., the latter's much greater 
knowledge of the Bible and his more positive assessment of Jesus) and of 
the background of these differences, but on the whole this chapter is less 
than satisfactory. Nowhere the reader 1s informed about the major problems 
in the study of Porphyry's Contra Christianos, such as the question of how 
to identify fragments of this now lost work in later authors. For instance, 
more than half of the fragments in Harnack's edition of Porphyry's Aganst 
the Christians consist of passages from Macarius of Magnesia's Monogenes, but 
this is a highly debatable position, since the unnamed polemicist in the 
Monogenes may well have been someone else (see on this matter now the 
fine new edition of Macarius by Richard Goulet, reviewed by me in VC 
58 [2004] 332-341). If so, this anonymous certainly deserved a chapter of 
his own in this book, but the person is not even mentioned. Even if Hargis' 
book is meant to be of an introductory nature, major issues such as these 
should not have been swept under the table. 

The final two chapters (5 and 6) deal with Julian. Here Hargis high- 
lights, among other things, that, while Julian did use some of the argu- 
ments of his predecessors, he yet significantly shifted their focus and expanded 
them to serve a purpose not envisioned by either Celsus or Porphyry: The 
main thrust of Julian's polemic was an apology for traditional Hellenistic 
culture, he passionately wanted to restore the ancient Greek religion, and 
therefore he wanted an open confrontation between pagans and Christians 
over the cultural and intellectual property of the Roman Empire" (93). 
Hargis also lucidly presents the differences in the general use of Judaism 
as a weapon in anti-Christian polemic between Celsus, Porphyry, and 
Julian. Julian pointed out that the fundamental problem in both Jewish 
and Christian theology was that the deity of these two religions was at the 
same time universal and particular. But how could a national or regional 
god ever claim to be the creator of the universe and the souvereign of all 
peoples? Only a deity like the one in Plato's Témaeus could. In a final chap- 
ter Hargis summarizes the results of his investigation and draws some 
threads together. 
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Despite the points of criticism mentioned above I find this a very good 
and informative book. It is clearly written and well argued, and I wish it 
into many hands. 


Faculty of Theology, Utrecht University P. W. vaN DER HonsT 


Gregorio di Nissa, Coníro il Fato. Introduzione, testo, traduzione e com- 
mento a cura di Michele Bandini (Biblioteca Patristica 41), Bologna: Edizioni 
Dehoniane 2003, 201 pp., ISBN 88-10-42050-0, € 19,00 (pb). 


In Gregory of Nyssa's writings freedom of the will is an important sub- 
ject. Gregory strongly believes that man's struggle for Christian perfection 
occurs through a synergy of divine grace and human freedom. Hence he 
is opposed to contemporaries who defended that man is but the toy of 
blind deterministic forces such as astral elements. In his Contra Fatum Gregory 
argues at length against this astral determinism. After a brief prologue he 
first presents the case for determinism and then proceeds with a lenghty 
refutation of it and a defence of human freedom. The treatise presents 
itself in the guise of a letter directed to a high official and also contains 
a basic dialogic structure which gradually disappears. The Greek text of 
this work can be found in the edition by J. McDonough (GNO III/II, pp. 
31-635; an incomplete English translation is offered by A. Meredith in 
Gregory of .Nyssa (Early Church Fathers, London-New York 1999, pp. 59- 
73. The writing has been especially discussed within studies on the patris- 
tic concept of free will and on late antique reflections (both pagan and 
Chrisüan) on the issue of determinism (e.g. D. Amand, Fatalisme et. liberté 
dans l'antiquité grecque, Louvain. 1945, pp. 405-439). A full study of Contra 
Fatum in its own right still remains a. desideratum, but the book here under 
review is a useful step in that direction. 

Michele Bandini presents the Greek text of Contra Fatum with an. Italian 
translation on the facing page (59-119). A substantial introduction (11-57) 
provides information on Gregory's biography; the place of Contra Fatum in 
Greek and Latn literature; its structure, date and sources; the textual trans- 
mission. The text is followed by a thorough commentary (119-171). Future 
scholars working on the Contra Fatum will do well to consult Bandini's work. 
Besides the fact that it 1s the first of its kind on the Contra Fatum, 1t marks 
a step forward in two ways: because of its study of Gregory's sources and 
because of its text-criüucal contribution. To begin with the latter aspect: - 
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Bandini did not content himself with simply including McDonough's text 
but instead checked it over against a selecaon of manuscript witnesses. On 
this basis he proposes in a significant number of cases another reading 
than the one retained in the GNO-edition. The following is a list of these 
variant readings as Bandini himself gives it (on p. 55): 


GNO 232,7: qvXAaccóuevog—quAattóuevog 

GNO 232,14: éneiór] 6£—énei o6 

GNO 232,16: àAXà 81& twog—4AXà toc 

GNO 234,4: nàvta. tà tox ota —ca0ta. nàvta koi tà toi Oto. 
GNO 40,14: omits the £v 

GNO 40,19: ó& £vi—Ó £v &vl 

GNO 41,19: nyuiv—]4otpóv niv 

GNO 42,9: juxpá—1à uikpá 

GNO 43,19: ooógvi— Ev obóevi 

GNO 45,1: nap' opiv—noap' ouQv 

GNO 47,13-14: [f] 1óvóe 10v x. t. &. àveUlobuevov—1 1óvóe Tj tóvOe tÓv x. 
1. €. Ave lovpévov 

GNO 47,19: 16 nxvpóevtt—1Óà ITIopóevrt 

GNO 48,13: Oiépyovta—óieGepyovtot 

GNO 48,19: eiuappuévnv. eiuappévng—eioppuévng eiio.ppévnv 
GNO 49,29: éyyóvoug—éxyóvovug 

GNO 51,17: pi xpóvou poxn—év pie xpóvoo porn 
GNO 53,12: éxvepot—Étepot ot 

GNO 53,13: *óv &vtiAov—oi tóv ivtÀov 

GNO 53,17: óveitav—oveitaa ttg 

GNO 54,6: tig—1iva 

GNO 54,9: fj xai 6—1 ó 

GNO 54,11: onxepioyvovteg —vneptoyooavteg 

GNO 55,18: 06Aa6ca—9àXotto 

GNO 59,11: óvtog—óvtaOgG 

GNO 59,23: Aéyo 6&—Aéyo 6n tfic 

GNO 60,15: un—pqn t0c00tov 

GNO 60,15: *à éoqoAuévo—06ov tQ £oqoAuévo 
GNO 61,10: napekivnoe—T11a. ntapexkivnoe 

GNO 62,7: ot6eig—DAenóvtov ovbóeig 

GNO 62,19: nàong—ó1ià nàong 


In his excellent introduction and notes to the text, Bandini makes a significant 
contribution in his discussion of the sources on which Gregory was draw- 
ing in his Contra Fatum. In this context he mentions passages from Basil of 
Caesarea's Stxth. Homily on the Hexaemeron and. Contra Eunomium, Bardesanes' 
Book of the Laws of the Countnes (probably via Eusebius! Praeparatio evangelica 
VD), passages from Origen's Commentary on Genesis and the writings of Philo 
of Alexandria (esp. his Om Providence). He disagrees with D. Amand who 
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argued for Gregory's use of a source that would ultimately go back to 
Carneades. On the other hand he argues in defense of Gregory's use of 
the treatise Contra Fatum written by Diodore of Tarsus very few years before 
Gregory wrote his. Especially the latter is an important point not noted 
by earlier commentators nor by McDonough in his explanatory notes to 
his edition. For all of these reasons Bandini's work is a highly commendable 
piece. of scholarship. 


Faculty of Theology, JonaN LEEMANS 
St. Michielsstraat 6, 
B-3000 Leuven 


Aryeh Kofsky, Eusebius of Caesarea against. Paganism (Jewish and Chrisaan 
Perspectives Series, Vol. IID, Leiden-Boston-Kóln: Brill 2000, xii * 337 
pp.. ISBN 90-04-11642-7, € 118/US$ 148 (clothbound with book jacket). 


The Praeparatio Evangelica and. Demonstratio Evangelica, completed during 
the first quarter of the fourth century by Eusebius of Caesarea, stand 
together as one of the greatest achievements of the early Christian apologetic 
enterprise. Yet, these monumental works, as well as Eusebius! other apolo- 
getic undertakings (for instance, the 7/Aeophama and GContra Hiroclem) have 
received strikingly httlle modern attention. Until A. Kofsky's Eusebius of 
Caesarea against. Paganism (a revision of his Hebrew University dissertation), 
no full-scale treatment of Eusebius! apologetic method existed. The impor- 
tant contributions of J. Sirinelli (Les vues historiques d'Eusébe de Césarée [Dakar, 
1961]) and J. Ulrich (Euseb von Caesarea und d:e Juden |Berlin, 1999]), though 
dedicating a considerable number of pages to the Praeparatio and Demonstratio, 
were concerned with the specific issues that their respective titles indicated. 
At the outset, then, Kofsky is to be thanked for filling an unfortunate 
lacuna in the scholarship on Eusebius and the early apologetic tradition. 

Eusebius' apologetic efforts are best examined, for Kofsky, as part of 
the polemical exchange between Christians and pagans, on the one hand, 
and Christians and Jews, on the other. His emphasis falls on the former. 
Hence, following a brief overview of apologetics and the historical back- 
ground to Eusebius works, Kofsky offers a helpful survey of the frag- 
mentary remains (as collected by Harnack) of Porphyry's scathing critique 
of the faith in his Against the. Christians. In. spite. of the frequent. criticisms 
against the legitimacy of many of Harnack's fragments, Kofsky accepts 
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them all as faithful, if not exact, representations of Porphyry's work. 
Porphyry's anti-Chrisüan. polemic, for Kofsky, stands as the background 
for properly appreciating the thrust of Eusebius apologetic arguments. The 
salient question thus becomes: to what extent, and in what manner, did 
Eusebius meet the attacks of his hostile opponent(s)? Kofsky turns to Eusebius 
non-apologetic works for an initial sketch of the polemical issues that could 
be addressed in works such as the Chronicle, Ecclesiastical History, Life of 
Constantine, and. In Praise of Constantine. Next, Kofsky examines the early 
apologetüc texts of the Prophetic Eclogues, Against Hiwrocles, and the lost Against 
Porphyry. Aside from brief mention in a note (50 n. 74), Kofsky infelicitously 
ignores the issue of the Against Hierocles) authenticity. 

Following his survey of these other works, treatment of the Praeparatto 
and Demonstratio receive the bulk of Kofsky's attention. He sees the two as 
comprising a single apologeüc undertaking addressed to recent converts 
and interested pagans. His discussion contains three parts. The first identifies 
the major polemical issues of Eusebius" double-work. The most significant 
of these hes in Eusebius! portrayal of Christian prehistory, what others 
have named an Ajltersbeweis. Eusebius identifies the ancient Hebrew patni- 
archs with the Christians, while at the same time creating a fissure between 
those Hebrews and their later Jewish descendants who had fallen from the 
high standards of their forebears (100-114).! If pagan polemicists had criti- 
cized the Christians for abandoning their ancestral (Greek) ways for a new 
and innovative religious option, Eusebius! rendering of Hebrew history 
would have squarely faced this challenge, while even turning the tables on 
his opponents by arguing for the chronological lateness and cultural depen- 
dency of the Greeks. The second and third major polemical issues that 
Kofsky identifies are those of prophecy and miracles. The former contained 
both a criüque of pagan oracles and "proofs" of the fulfillment of biblical 
prophecies; the latter centered upon pagan assertions that Christ's mira- 
cles were mere magic or trickery. 

The second section of Kofsky's treatment of the Praeparatio and .:Demonstratio 
addresses minor apologetic-polemical arguments in the two works such as 
the late date of Christ's appearance, the low literary style of Scripture, and 


! Despite periodically citing Ulrich, Kofsky unfortunately refuses to address his exten- 
sive critique of those discussions (such as Kofsky's earlier article, "Eusebius of Caesarea 
and the Chnrisüan-Jewish Polemic," in O. Limor and G. Stroumsa, Contra Iudaeos | l'übingen, 
1996], 59-83) that focus on the distinction, rather than the connection, between Hebrews 
and Jews in Eusebius! writings. Ulrich's challenge remains unmet. 
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Daniel's prophecy. À third section of Kofsky's treatment of the double- 
work evaluates Eusebius! rhetorical tactics (e.g., favoring a pagan position 
to refute another, while later rejecting it), and returns to the role of Porphyry 
in Eusebius! apologetic enterprise. Rather than a straightforward rebuttal 
to Porphyry's arguments, Kofsky admits (rightly) that Eusebius did not 
"specifically target Porphyry's Agatnst the Christtans, and he does not directly 
confront Porphyry's arguments" (273); instead, the quotations from Porphyry's 
other works are used to highlight Porphyry's own contradictions or to refute 
the statements of other pagans. 

Kofsky closes the book with the first extended discussion in English of 
Eusebius! 7heophany. Here Kofsky isolates the themes of Eusebius' attitude 
to Plato, his conception of the Roman Empire, apologetic use of the res- 
urrection, and his argument from prophecy. In each area, Kofsky detects 
change in Eusebius! later formulations compared with those of the Praeparatto 
and Demonstratio: his evaluation of Plato becomes harsher; the relation of 
Church and Empire solidifies; his conception of the resurrection is trans- 
formed from a theological to an apologetic use; and the salience of Jesus' 
fulfilled prophecies is increased. While this reviewer might disagree over 
details (for instance, analysis of the 7/Aeophany's attitude towards Plato ought 
to be tempered by recognition of Eusebius attack against Plato in earlier 
works, e.g., PE 2.6.21-2.7.8), Kofsky's general aims and approach in this 
section are admirable. 

Kofsky's treatment of Eusebius! apologetic method covers much impor- 
tant ground. The identification of particular themes that may have been 
of importance in Christian-pagan polemics is a useful enterprise in more 
fully understanding the complexities and richness of the cultural, philo- 
sophical and religious world of late antiquity. Yet, at the end of the book, 
one is left wondering to what extent Eusebius had a single coherent idea 
of what he was doing in the Praeparatio and. Demonstratio after all. Kofsky's 
approach involves the selective culling of polemical issues from diverse pas- 
sages in the double-work. This results in the overlooking of some important 
passages (indeed, entire books), on the one hand, and the neglect of the 
context in which those polemical issues were situated, on the other. For 
instance, Eusebius! historical, euhemenzing narrative of Phoenician, Egyptian 
and Greek history (in. PE 1-2, echoed in 7^heoph. 2.1-18) receives scarce 
mention. Likewise, Eusebius" mocking criticisms of Greek allegorical prac- 
tices in PE 3-4 hardly receive the attention they deserve (see only the brief 
comments on 153-154). In fact, the apologist's attack of Greek allegory is 
closely connected to his euhemerizing history. Allegory by Greeks such as 
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Porphyry or Plutarch (a figure woefully underrepresented in Kofsky's dis- 
cussion) attempted to salvage myths that were otherwise deserving of rejec- 
tion for their violent, impious and irrational characters. Eusebius' defense 
of his euhemerist, historicizing interpretation of the myths simultaneously 
stood as a defense of the Chrisauan rejection of those myths. If allegorical 
approaches were left untouched, the Greeks would always be left with a 
way around Eusebius! moral objections to their myths. 

This example highlights not only a missed opportunity in Kofsky's work, 
but also a hint at how one might go about looking for a unified argument 
in the Praeparatio and. Demonstratio. What might at first be deemed a smattering 
of sources on Phoenician, Egyptian and Greek myths, or on Greek allegorical 
interpretations, begins to emerge as a more unified and coherent argument 
upon closer reading. Repeated assertions that Eusebius! treatment of various 
polemical issues is given at random and "piecemeal" (225) give the impression 
that his magisterial apologetic project was nothing more than the mar- 
shalling of indiscriminate retorts against a diverse array of pagan arguments 
patched together in a hackneyed fashion. Yet, Eusebius repeatedly evinced 
a concern for the order and arrangement of the parts of his work so as 
to offer a coherent, even monolithic, apology (see most notably: PE 1.6.5; 
4.1.2-5; 15 praef). The unity of Eusebius' overall argument is sacrificed by 
the attempt to 1solate particular polemical motifs. Even within the limits 
of Kofsky's investigation his attempt to be comprehensive 1s inadequate: 
aside from the issues of euhemerism and allegory, the themes of Fate, 
demonology, ancient cosmogonies, the discord of Greek philosophers, 
national chronologies, and Greek cultural dependency deserve more sub- 
stantial treatment. 

Kofsky is to be commended for tackling Eusebius! apologeüc method— 
a topic long since overdue in Eusebian scholarship. The range and general 
aims are commendable; yet Eusebius, the master apologist who possessed 
a remarkable ability to marshal a single unified argument through an amaz- 
ingly complex and disparate collection of sources, deserves more. 


Department of Classics, Baylor University, AARON P. JOHNSON 
One Bear Place, Box 97352, 
Waco, 'TX. 76798-0002 
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Éric Rebillard, Religion et sépulture. L'Église, les vivants et les morts. dans 
Antiquité tardive (Civilisations et Sociétés 115), Paris: Éditions de l'École des 
hautes études en sciences sociales, 2003, 243 p., ISBN 2-7132-1792-X, 
€ 22 (pb). 


Starting in the mid-1990s, Éric Rebillard began to publish a series of 
revisionary articles in which he invesügated key aspects of early Christian 
funerary pracüce. In the book under review, Rebillard recapitulates his 
earlier work, systematizes it, and further develops it. His aim is to provide 
us with a more or less comprehensive history of early Christian burial cus- 
toms, and thus to supplement P. Ariés' famous L'homme devant la mort. Using 
the written sources as his main source of information, Rebillard concludes 
that the early Church did not play a very conspicious role in the struc- 
turing of early Christian funerary rites in general, and in the organization 
and administration of early Christian cemeteries in parücular. In Rebillard's 
view, Christian burial in Late Antiquity was essentally a family affair; sys- 
tematic Church involvement does not predate the Middle Ages. Seeing 
continuity where other scholars see change, Rebillard's conclusions are thus 
at odds with. what is generally believed to have been the Church's role in 
funerary matters during the late antique period. 

In a short introductory chapter, Rebillard recapitulates his earlier work 
on the meaning of the terms coemeterium and area, or, more precisely, on 
whether these terms can be understood to refer to Christian communal 
cemeteries. This is an excellent litle chapter in. which Rebillard shows 
what he is best at: a detailed analysis of the literary sources, with special 
emphasis on what we can infer from them. He concludes, convincingly, 
that there is no evidence to argue that mentioned terms in themselves help 
to document the existence of separate (let alone of Church-run) early 
Chrstan cemeteries. 

In Chapter 2 Rebillard turns to the question of whether groups with 
separate identities always and inevitably constructed separate, communal 
cemeteries. This chapter is paraücularly commendable because of its inclu- 
sion of evidence bearing on the adherents of mystery cults and on Jews. 
This is a crucially-important context that is almost always overlooked in 
studies dealing with. the. genesis of early Christian burial customs. Using 
archaeological evidence, Rebillard seeks to show that nuclear families rather 
than religious communities were normally responsible for the proper bur- 
ial of their kin. He also argues that normally there was no religious sep- : 
araüsm in the cemeteries of the ancient world. 
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A closer investigation of this chapter reveals, however, that the desire 
to document mentioned thesis has led Rebillard to interpret the archaeo- 
logical evidence in ways that are not convincing. With regard to the Jews, 
the archaeological evidence clearly demonstrates that once a community 
was large enough numerically speaking, Jews did construct separate ceme- 
teries—cemeteries that are so large as to make the identification of the 
nuclear-family element impossible. The rabbinic sources cited by Rebillard 
do not prove, as he believes, that Jews did not generally care about *con- 
fessional separatism of corpses." They rather document the opposite: for 
example, the sources do not forbid explicitly the burying together of Jews 
and non-Jews simply because it was self-evident from the beginning that 
this was not normal procedure. Last but not least, even early Christian 
sources show that Jews disposed of separate Jewish cemeteries that were 
identifiable as such by outsiders (e.g. Ambrose, Exh. Virg. 1.7). 

Equally skewed is Rebillard's interpretation of early Christian. archaeo- 
logical remains: whereas in his discussion of Jewish materials, his emphasis 
was on a survey of Diaspora materials, and smaller cemeteries, now Rebillard's 
focus is on catacombs and on Rome, or, more precisely, on Pergola's case 
study of the Domitilla catacombs. That Domitilla provides evidence in sup- 
port of Rebillard's nuclear-family theory and non-separate character of 
early Christian and pagan burial is well known. Yet, precisely because 
Rebillard argues against the wide-held belief of Church involvement, he 
should have investigated in detail the evidence that 1s most relevant here, 
namely the Area I of the Callixtus-catacomb. After all, not the Domitilla 
catacomb but the Area I of Callixtus has always been referred to by archae- 
ologists in material support of the hypothesis of Church involvement. In 
addition, this is also the area that has been linked to Hippolytus's passage 
discussed by Rebillard in Chapter I. 

Along similar lines, it seems hard to believe, as Rebillard tries to argue, 
that the larger catacombs of Rome were all the result of private initiative: 
they are simply too extended for that. Rather than saying that we should 
perhaps investigate this (p. 48), reflection on this issue 1s exactly what one 
would expect from a book that deals with the history of early Chrisaan 
burial customs in a comprehensive manner. 

In Chapter 3, Rebillard focuses on collegia, putting to an end Mommsen's 
theory of separate collegia funeraticia, stressing that even within collegia fam- 
ilies continued to play a central role, and arguing convincingly that the 
early Church should not be viewed as a collegium. In addition, Rebillard 
points out that Christians could acquire membership in collegia, and that 
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the Christianization of the Empire did not automatically result in the demise 
of the traditional collegia. This leads Rebillard to suggest that collegia may 
have been responsible for the construction of the catacombs. All of this 
also serves to support Rebillard's hypothesis that when it came to burial, 
religious boundaries were much less defined than is commonly supposed, 
just as membership in one religious group did not inevitably result in the 
construction of cemeteries designed for one's co-religionists exclusively. Even 
though these are all good points—Rebillard's presentation of the evidence 
being straightforward, well-structured, and carefully argued—31it is not clear 
to the present reviewer why the above would exclude or prevent involve- 
ment of the Church in burial matters. Rebillard maintains that had this 
been the case, it would have been necessary for the Church to justify itself 
(p. 70). 

Chapter 4 is a carefully-researched chapter that seeks to argue that the 
discovery of "the body" in Late Antiquity, and the concomitant efforts to 
control it, are reflected indirectly in sources that deal with burial, in par- 
ticular in those focusing on tomb violation, and in discussions of how to 
dispose of a corpse. Here, Rebillard stresses continuity: for example, fines 
imposed on those who break into tombs were not necessanly to be paid 
to the Church but rather, as had always been customary, to the State. 
This, in turn, could be used as an argument in support of the hypothesis 
that the Church did not possess its own cemeteries (p. 89). 

Perhaps most interesting in this chapter is Rebillard's analysis of Chris- 
tianity's justification for inhumation (as opposed to cremation). Rebillard 
argues consistently that this happened out of general respect for the body 
rather than with an eye to a specific belief in the resurrection of the dead. 
Even though Rebillard's interpretation of the relevant early Christian sources 
is sound, he never answers the question of why pagan interlocutors that 
appear in these sources thought there existed a connection between inhu- 
mation and resurrection in the first place. Were these pagan contemporaries 
mere inventions by Christian authors wishing to make a point? If so, why 
would such authors think it necessary to make it? Or did their pagan con- 
temporaries perhaps really believe that such a connection made sense, as 
Rebillard himself seems to suggest in another context (see p. 120)? Clearly, 
Rebillard's conclusion (p. 101) that religious considerations played no role 
in the shift from cremation to inhumation requires further analysis to make 
it really convincing. 

On the basis of a thorough analysis of patristic sources Rebillard argues, 
in Chapter 5, that the duty to bury one's co-religionists is not of central 
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concern in early Chrsüanity, and that, therefore, it cannot, and should 
not, be considered as an important early Christian idenüty marker. Rebillard 
also points out that even though there is some evidence in support of the 
idea that the Church was responsible for the burial of poor, this evidence 
can hardly be called plentiful. He explains that the practice of burying the 
poor was first administered by the Rome state, before it became, in due 
course, the prerogative of the bishop. Particular worthwhile in the context 
of these considerations 1s Rebillard's analysis of the transmission and tex- 
tual history of Hippolyte's Apostol Tradition (pp. 130-34). 

In Chapter 6, Rebillard investigates early Christian funerary rituals, only 
to conclude that throughout the fourth and fifth centuries there were no 
standard nituals or liturgy that the Church sought to impose on its believ- 
ers. In Chapter 7 Rebillard stresses once again the Church's limited role, 
this time vis-à-vis the individual commemoration of the early Chrisüan 
dead. He argues that commemoration was essentially a family affair—a 
private sphere that the Church did not invade unless strictly necessary. 
Thus, this is yet another area in which cultural continuity outweighs reli- 
gious change, and in which Church involvement was limited. 

In his two-page conclusion Rebillard observes, among other things, that 
he does not claim to have resolved all problems. The aim of his book is 
rather to draw attention to the fact that there exists preciously little liter- 
ary evidence in support of the idea of third-century cemeteries controlled 
exclusively by the Church and specifically destined for the burial of the 
Christian dead. 

All things considered, it is clear that Rebillard has surveyed an impres- 
sive array of material, both as regards the primary and the secondary 
sources. This is obviously a book that no one interested in early Christian 
funerary rites can dispense with. Whether Rebillard's central thesis con- 
vinces, is another matter. Leaving aside the fact that few modern scholars 
actually defend the thesis Rebillard criücizes, his insistence on the essen- 
tial non-involvement of ecclesiastical authorities is too exclusivist to be per- 
suasive. First of all, the fact that our fragmentary literary sources do not 
document Church involvement, does not automatically preclude the Church 
from having played or tried to play a role in these matters. Secondly, one 
scenario (burial as family affair) does not automatically and/or wholly 
exclude other scenarios (Church involvement). And lastly, Rebillard fails 
to offer an alternative that could serve to explain the existence of the early 
Christian cemetery par excellence, namely the catacombs. How was it possi- 
ble for the larger of such cemeteries, including the ones in Rome, Naples, 
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and on Sicily, to take such an enormous size? Were they all dug by groups 
of collegia-type associations as Rebillard suggests in passing? Do such clubs 
really suffice to explain the enormous size of some of these catacombs? 
Were they capable of planning and financing these giganüc sites? 

In more general terms, one may also wonder, whether it is possible to 
write a comprehensive history of early Christian burial customs à la Aniés 
without a systematic investigation of archaeological, art historical and, in 
particular, of epigraphic remains. Why should the literary sources, incom- 
plete as they are, always be our point of departure and serve as the guid- 
ing principle that structures our reconstructions of the past? Similarly, why 
not include an investigation of early Christian iconography, since this might 
have resulted in a different view regarding the relationship between bur- 
ial and early Christian identity formation? In light of Rebillard's theses, it 
would also have been worthwhile if his book had included a thorough dis- 
cussion of inscriptions, including the one erected by the archdeacon Severus 
in the Gaius and Eusebius region in Callixtus (/CVR IV, 10183)—to cite 
but one telling example. 

To conclude. None of the above remarks are meant to downplay the 
importance of this book. It is certainly true that Rebillard has looked at 
the literary sources in a way that no archaeologist working with these 
sources ever has. It is also clear that Rebillard's insistence on analyzing 
the literary sources in a comprehensive manner, will certainly help archae- 
ologists who refer to these sources from jumping to conclusions all too 
hastily. It is fair to say, therefore, that even though Rebillard's main the- 
sis might not convince everyone, he has certainly succeeded in writing a 
book that will occupy a central place in discussions of early Christian bur- 
ial rites for years to come. 


Faculty of Theology, Utrecht University LEgoNARD V. RurGERs 


Adolf Martn Ritter, Vom Glauben der Christen und seiner Bewührung in Denken 
und Handeln. Gesammelte Aufsátze zur Rirchengeschichte (ISBN |. 3-934285-51-1), 
Mandelbachtal/Cambridge 2003 


Im Vorwort zu diesem inhaltsreichen Sammelband erklárt der Verfasser, 
er habe wáhrend seiner gesamten akademischen activitas zu beherzigen 
versucht, was sein Meister H. von Campenhausen seinen Schülern einschárfte: 
"Wir sind keine Patristiker, sondern Kirchenhistoriker mit patristischem 
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Schwerpunkt." Das zeigt sich tatsáchlich an dem Inhalt auch dieses Buches. 
Seine vier Teile reprásentieren ^Zeitübergreifendes', "Patristisches', '*Mittelalter- 
liches' und '*Neuzeitliches'. 

Innerhalb der patrisüschen Studien wird dem Problem der Hellenisierung 
des Christentums und der Gedankenwelt des Dionysius Pseudo-Areopagites 
grosse Aufmerksamkeit gewidmet. Letzerer erscheint auch in dem Abschnit 
'Mittelalterliches' innerhalb der Rezeptionsgeschichte. Gerade dieser Autor 
ist ein Beispiel der vielbesprochenen Frage nach der Rechtmássigkeit. der 
Aneignung des griechischen. Geistes durch die Christen. Der neuzeitliche 
Abschnitt bescháfügt sich. mit. den. herausragenden Gelehrten. Adolf von 
Harnack und Hans von Campenhausen, mit der Geschichte der Theolo- 
gischen Fakultát der Universitát Heidelberg wahrend der Nazizeit, mit der 
Kirchengeschichte der Umgebung Heidelbergs, sowie mit der deutschen 
Kirchengeschichte in der Nachkriegszeit im. Schatten der Verbrechen des 
Naziregimes, die in deutschem Namen begangen wurden und denen zu 
wenige Deutsche sich widersetzt hatten. In den letzteren Aufsátzen kommt 
das existentielle Engagement Ritters voll zum Ausdruck. Wie sich auch aus 
seinen anderen dogmengeschichtlichen Studien ergibt, liegt ihm insbeson- 
dere das Verháltnis zum Judentum am Herzen. Das Engagement beeinflusst 
allerdings in keiner Weise die historischen Analysen. Ritter schliesst. nir- 
gendwo 'messerscharf, dass nicht sein kann was nicht sein darf. Das zeigt 
sich. bei den patrisüschen Aufsátzen nicht nur in seiner Beurteilung der 
Hellenisierung der christlichen Theologie, sondern auch in seiner Darstellung 
des Konstantin und in seiner Behandlung der Stellung der Christen zur 
Sklaverei. Das Handeln der Christen ist ihm genauso wichtig wie ihr 
Denken, aber moralische Urteile werden historischer Umsicht untergeord- 
net und erst nach sorgfálüger Analyse vorsichtig ausgesprochen. 

Über viele Jahre war der bekannte Heidelberger Kirchenhistoriker ein 
Gespráchspartner, auf den jeder gerne mit grosser Aufmerksamkeit hórte 
und der selbst seine Ansichten erst zu erkennen gab, nachdem er zuge- 
hórt hatte. Was auch in diesen Aufsátzen auffállt ist, wie sorgfáltg neben 
den Quellen die Sekundarliteratur verarbeitet worden ist. Ritters Literatur- 
berichte legten immer ein Zeugnis davon ab. Wer an der Heidelberger 
Universitát Professor war, der hatte einen Job, der weit weniger Zeit zum 
eigenen Studium liess als man sich es wahrscheinlich wünschen würde. Der 
Verfasser hat diese ihm noch vergónnte kostbare Zeit zu nutzen gewusst. 
Die dem Band hinzugefügte Bibliographie seit dem Jahre 1994 zeigt dieses 
in beeindruckender Weise. Die gesammelten Aufsátze laden zur Lektüre 
der übrigen Veróffentlichungen des Verfassrs ein. Man kann dem inzwi- 
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schen gut Siebzigjáhrigen neben einem otium cum dignitate nur. weitere 
Schaffenskraft wünschen, von der viele lernen kónnen und wollen. 


Ridderspoorlaan 8 E.P. MEr[ERING 
NL 2343 TZ Oegstgeest 


Siegfred G. Richter, Studien zur Christianisierung .Nubiens (Sprachen. und 
Kulturen der Christlichen Orients, Bd. 11), Wiesbaden: Reichert Verlag 
2002, 216 p., ISBN 3-89500-311-5, € 42. 


Nubia, the Middle Nile region south of Egypt, entered the orbit of the 
Christian world at a relatively late date. Situated for the most part outside 
of the frontiers of the Roman Empire, its conversion to Christianity is usu- 
ally dated to the sixth century, specifically to the era of Jusünian and his 
immediate successors, with Narses' closure of the great temple of Isis in 
Philae in 535-537 seen as a pivotal moment. Then Christian kings held 
sway in the present-day northern Sudan for almost thousand years afterwards. 

After a period of waning interest, Christian Nubia is back again at the 
center of scholarly attention. The year 2002 saw the publication of D.A. 
Welsby's 7he Medwval Kingdoms of Nubia, a comprehensive history of the 
region in medieval times, based mainly upon archaeological evidence. 
Almost simultaneously, Richter's Síudien, the book under review here, 
appeared. Originally a Münster *Habilitatonsschrift", it focuses on the 
beginnings of Christianity in Nubia, assigning a central place to the written 
evidence. Thus it could be said to replace a far older Münster dissertation, 
Die. Anfünge des. Christentums in Nubien, by J. Kraus (1930). 

The major part of Richter's book (pp. 29-98) consists of a German trans- 
lation and a painstaking, almost word-by-word, discussion of an "outside" 
source, the relevant chapters of the Syriac Church History of John of 
Ephesus, written in Constantinople from a Monophysite perspective. These 
chapters (6-9 and 49-53) contain, among a lot of other information, the 
famous story about the two competing imperial missions sent by Justinian 
and Theodora. Richter's cautious analysis is of great value because he con- 
vincingly demonstrates the significance of John's near-contemporary account, 
while at the same time pointing out its limits as set by genre conventions 
and author's bias, for example. Both internal criticism. and comparison 
with external evidence clearly show that John's account, when judiciously 
used, is a first rate source for the history of sixth-century Byzantine missionary 
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activity in Nubia and its background in contemporary Byzantine (church) 
politics, including the conflict over the Council of Chalcedon. Whether it 
is also the best source for the Chrisaanization of Nubia remains to be seen. 

In the second half of the Studien, the emphasis shifts to other sources, 
most of them local. These are used, first of all, as a point of comparison, 
supplementing and sometimes indeed confirming the information provided 
by John of Ephesus. To this end, the author discusses a wide vanety of 
sources, ranging from inscriptions and papyri to archaeological and archi- 
tectural information about early Nubian church building and the Christian 
re-use of pagan temples. Thus, chapter 4 considers the so-called Documenta 
monophysitica as well as other witnesses attesting to the missionary activities 
of Bishops Theodore and Longinus described by John. In chapter 5, lit- 
erary and epigraphic sources for the conversion of Philae, a site that holds 
a key-position in the events under study, are discussed. The short chapter 
6 deals with earlier, mainly fifth-century witnesses to Christianity in Nubia, 
and in chapters 7 and 8 evidence for temple conversion and the estab- 
lishment of the early Nubian church, both institutionally (dioceses) and 
physically (church buildings) is presented. 

In these later chapters, too, the discussion of the various sources is usu- 
ally careful and erudite. The author's treatment here, however, may be 
more easily open to criticism, perhaps on account of the diversity and dis- 
persion of the material and its inherent difficulties of interpretation. Thus, 
I find his extensive argument (pp. 128-135) for what he calls a *Kultadapton", 
an intentional replacement of the cult of Isis of Philae with the cult of the 
Virgin Mary, far from convincing. The main support for his thesis comes 
from a single passage in an eighth-century Coptic dedicatory inscription 
from a Philae church (SBKopt I, 302). The Virgin's epithet in l. 7 of the 
inscription would, according to Richter, echo similar titles of Isis of Philae. 
In fact, the epithet in question 1s one of the most popular in the entire 
Chrisüan world (*Notre Dame") and hardly distinctive enough to connect 
it with specifically local and far earlier cult forms of Isis. The thesis of a 
schemed cultic reshuffle on Philae is not only insufficiently supported by 
the inscriptüon (the analogy with Menouthis, p. 135, 1s misleading since 
the evidence is far more conclusive there), but it also reflects a nineteenth- 
century mechanical view of Christianization that I find not very attractive. 
Technically, too, Richter's treatment of the inscription cannot claim to be 
final. The foggy reproduction on p. 130, where most ends of lines are lack- 
ing, is hardly helpful; the one given by W. Brunsch in 1993, cited on 
p. 128, is an outright fake (the editor has been tampering with the photo). 
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Another point of criticism concerns the many church plans that are strewn 
over the later chapters of the book. These are potentially valuable mate- 
ral for a synthetic picture of Christian beginnings in Nubia. Since hardly 
any interpretational framework is provided, however, their usefulness for a 
reader who is not an expert in Byzantine church architecture is virtually 
nil. Nonetheless, here again, the author brought together a wealth of mate- 
ral and references that will certainly serve future discussion. 

lhis being said, I think Richter's book calls for a few remarks of a 
general nature. Its Münster predecessor, Kraus' Anfünge, was published 
in a series entitled "Missionswissenschaftliche Studien". Surprisingly, 
Richter's book might have been given the same tütle. Directly from the 
outset (p. 11: "Einleitung: 1.1 Die Problemstellung"), *Christianisierung" 
and "Missionierung" are identified without further ado and that idenüfication 
remains unquestioned throughout the book. Self-evident seventy years ago, 
this one-track traditional view of Christianization is hardly a viable option 
anymore. At first glance, it might seem to be justified by the heavy emphasis 
on John of Ephesus, a source clearly dominated by ecclesiastical concerns. 
Still, even the traditional heroic missionary exposing the Creed to hostile 
barbarians can perhaps be better understood when viewed as an actor in 
complex processes of cultural and political transformation. In my opinion, 
Richter's book would have profited from a more conceptual approach to 
Chrstianization and, on the individual level, conversion. Recent models 
for such an approach are not lacking and I cite only one here, NJ. 
Higham's well-informed book about practically contemporaneous conver- 
sion processes in another peripheral region, England (7/Ae Convert Kings: 
Power and Religious Affiliation in. Anglo-Saxon England, 1997). 

Post-Meroitic Nubia, in the period between about 300 and 700, went 
through a long process of profound political and cultural restructuring 
which was not merely ethnic and military in nature, but affected all aspects 
of its economic, social and religious life. New and more complex polities 
were created; a new cultural orientation northward implied, among other 
things, the adoption of new cultic forms and administrative structures, a 
greater spread of literacy and a revised relationship with the Christian Empire. 
In this context, conversion to Christianity is only one aspect of a much 
more comprehensive process of *acculturation", affecting the entire life of 
a region on the fringe of the Empire. Considered from a less exclusively 
missionary point of view, precisely the local, "inside" sources have much 
more to offer than mere names of bishops and dates of temple conversions. 

This may be illustrated by two examples. First, the three Coptic letters 
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addressed to Tantani, a Nouba chieftain apparently resident in Qasr Ibrim, 
that are usually dated to the second half of the fifth century, several decades 
before the reign of Justinian. Tantani may have been a Christian, but that 
is in my opinion not the most interesting aspect of these letters (summar- 
ily discussed by Richter, pp. 146-147). All are in Coptic, a language foremost 
associated with Egyptian monasticism. One is apparently even translated 
from the original Greek into Coptic (FHN III, 320), while another one is 
written by a monk based at Philae (FHN III, 322). The latter 1s not con- 
cerned with religious matters, however, but mainly with commercial trans- 
actions involving luxury commodities (purple dye and pepper). In a nut- 
shell, this letter reveals some of the things that may have really mattered 
in the Chrisüanization of Nubia: the prestige of a modern and successful 
Chrstan lifestyle, the technological advantages of a literary culture that 
allows communication by letters and, above all, commercial interests. 
Adoptng Christianity for the members of the Nubian elite meant gaining 
access to a culture that was intellectually and technologically more advanced 
and enhanced their economic and, eventually, political chances within their 
own group. 

lhe dedicatory inscription of Dendár (FHN III, 330; extensively dis- 
cussed by Richter, pp. 164-172) conveys a very similar impression. It post- 
dates, although probably not by very long, as Richter convincingly argues, 
the official acceptation of Christianity by the leading political circles of 
northern Nubia. The text is again in Coptic and its style and. contents 
reflect Christian Egyptian epigraphic habits. The individuals mentioned in 
the inscription are Church dignitaries and. representatives of the Nubian 
administration, including a "king". Among the individuals from the latter 
group, who all must have been Nubians, two bear traditional Egyptian 
names (Shai and Papnoute), two *catholic" or biblical names (Joseph, 
Epiphanius, as do the clerics, Theodore and Abraham), while two bear 
Nubian names (Eirpanome, the king, and Sirma). The non-clerical ütles 
that appear show a similar mixture. Only one is Nubian (samaia), while 
the others are counterfeited after Byzantine ones. That of *exarch" might 
even seem to link Talmis (Kalabsha) with Justnian's Ravenna! Whereas 
the underlying social structures must have remained Nubian, the functions 
within the royal administration were apparently restyled to conform at least 
nominally to Byzantine models. 'T'hus, even samata 1s replaced in later doc- 
uments with the Greek domestikos only to become Nubian samet- again in 
late medieval times (Studien, p. 170). Finally, the use of Coptic again sug- 
gests the input of Egyptian monasticism, as do the Tantani letters and the 
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so-called *Histories of the monks of Upper Egypt" (or Vita Aaronis), an 
important source for the Christaanization of the region, grossly neglected 
by Richter (pp. 121-123). 

As these few examples show, the "inside" sources are invaluable in 1den- 
tifying the authontative models (which means much more than *influences") 
that informed Nubian Christianity in its early years. They reveal the 
Chrisaanization of Nubia and the conversion of its elites as part of a process 
of acculturation and thereby automatically call into question the traditional 
missionary model as articulated by "outside" sources such as John of 
Ephesus! Church History. Richter's adherence to this traditional model can 
be respected. Nevertheless, adopting a more sophisticated approach to the 
very processes that he is studying would have enabled him to do fuller 
justice to his sources and create a more convincing picture of what 
Chrsüanizaüon may have actually meant for the Nubians themselves. In 
spite of these critical remarks, however, there can be no doubt that Richter's 
Studien provide a learned and thorough discussion of a number of impor- 
tant sources for the establishment of Christianity in. Nubia, from which the 
scholarly debate will certainly benefit. 
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Javier Teixidor, Aristote en. syriaque. Paul le Perse, logicien du VÉ siécle, Paris: 
CNRS Éditions 2003, 152 pp., ISBN 2-271-06161-X, € 24 (pb). 


In this book the author presents a collection of several older publications 
which underline the importance of the Syriac tradition for the reception 
of Aristotle's philosophy in the Arabic world. Syriac Christians studied the 
treatises of the Organon and Porphyry's Jsagoge in order to clarify the relation 
of Christian belief to science. The flourishing of Syriac philosophy was 
stimulated by the general desire of people in the Roman province of 
Osrhoene to speak carefully and correctly about the divinity of Christ and 
about the Persons of the Trinity, abiding by the guidelines of the Council 
of Ephesus in 431 which condemned Nestorius. 

The special attention paid to Aristotle's logical writings during a long 
period seems to have been furthered by the idea that logic were a kind 
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of fneutral' science, where there was no need to deal with controversial 
topics such as the immortality of the soul or the beginning in time of the 
cosmos. 

Foremost among these Christian scholars was Paul the Persian from the 
region of Nisibis, who went to the court of King Chosroes in Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon in 529 AD. He dedicated a treatise on logic to this king. 

The book of Teixidor contains many interesüng details about scholars 
writing in Syriac. However, because it is composed of rather heterogeneous 
parts, it lacks unity and coherence. The Avertissement! (p. 5) promises, among 
other things, a translation of Paul the Persian's version of Porphyry's /sagoge 
and Aristotle's Categories and On. interpretation. But the book itself (pp. 79- 
121) gives only select passages from Paul's text, with a commentary by 
Teixidor. 

On the Syriac translations of the Cafegories, see now the splendid new 
edition by R. Bodéüs, Aristote [Catégories], texte étabh et traduit (Paris: Les 
Belles Lettres, 2001) pp. clxvi-clxx. 


A.P.Bos(g)ph.vu.nl A.P. Bos 
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Writers, Peabody, Massachusetts: Hendrickson Publishers 2004, 319 pp., 
ISBN 1-56563-354-7, $ 16,95 (pb).—A rich and finely ordered collection 
of excerpts from writüngs on early Christian life and thought. 

Flavius Josephus, Tudean Antiquities Books 5-7. 'Translation and Commentary 
by Christopher [T.] Begg (Flavius Josephus, Translation and Commentary, 
edited by Steve Mason, Vol. 4, Leiden-Boston: Brill 2005, XIX -- 373 
p., ISBN 9-04-11785-7, € 115 / $ 155 (bound).—Impressive iomus as part 
of a remarkable enterprise. "This volume provides a new English transla- 
tion of and commentary on Josephus' fudean Antiquities 5-7 in. which he 
retells the history of Israel from the entry into the land down to the death 
of King David. The commentary devotes special attention to the ways in 
which Josephus deals with the data of his biblical sources (. . .). It likewise 
looks to the question of the biblical text-forms used by Josephus and calls 
attention to Jewish and Greco-Roman parallels to his presentation". With 
Bibliography and detailed Indices. 

Hieronymus: 5$. Hieronymi Presbyteri Opera, Pars I, Opera exegetica 8, 
Commentarii in. Epistvlas Pavli apostoli ad Titum et ad. Philemonem cvra. et stvdio 
Frederica Bucchi (Corpus Christianorum, Series Latina LXXVII C), 
Turnhout: Brepols Publishers 2003, CXVIII 4- 126 pp., ISBN 2-503-00777-9, 
€ 110 (cloth). 

Liber Qvestionum in. Evangeliis qvem edidit J. Rittmueller (Corpus 
Christianorum, Series Latina CVIII F), Turnhout: Brepols Publishers 2003, 
832 pp., ISBN 2-503-51265-8, € 340 (cloth).—New and impressive volume 
in the distinguished series, being part V of the subseries Scriptores Celtigenae, 
cura consilii ab Academia Regia Hiberniae. et. Associatione. Biblica. Hiberniae. electi. 
*Composed in about the year 725, the Liber Questionum in. Euangelis (LOE) 
is a comprehensive reference commentary on Matthew intended for eccle- 
siastics in the writing, teaching, and preaching professions. Its anonymous 
Irish redactor gathered together all the relevant patristic and native mate- 
rial available, adding to and adapting much of a still largely unpublished 
commentary on Matthew by the Hiberno-Latin writer Frigulus ( f]. ca. 700). 

Lire d'heures du. Sinai. (Sinaiticus graecus 864). Introduction, texte critique, 
traduction, notes et index par Soeur Maxime (Leila) Ajjoub, avec la col- 
laboration de Joseph Paramelle s.j. (Sources Chrétiennes 486), Paris: Les 
Éditions du Cerf 2004, 491 p., ISBN 2-204-07547-7, € 45 (broché).—Le 
codex Sinaiticus graecus 864 (LX* siécle) de la bibliothéque du monastére Sainte- 
Catherine, au Sinai, est un des plus anciens horologia connu à ce jour. 
Gráce à ce manuscit et à son contenu, il est possible d'arriver à une 
meilleure connaissance des horologia actuels. Son étude permet de savoir 
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comment priaient les moines retirés dans la solitude du désert. Leur priére 
était-elle influencée par d'autres traditions liturgiques orientales? Ce Livre 
d'Heures a-t-il, à son tour, laissé des traces dans celui qui est actuellement 
en usage dans le monde grec? À ces questions et à plusieurs d'autres 
touchant notamment l'hymnographie liturgique grecque, la présente édi- 
tion apporte une réponse. 

Lopez, David A., Separatist Christianity. Spirit and Matter in. the Early. Church 
Fathers, Baltimore & London: The John Hopkins University Press 2004, 
190 pp., ISBN 0-8018-7939-6, $ 39.95 (hardcover with jacket).—A bird's 
eye overview of the development of early Christianity in 153 (small) pages, 
and leading to the (new conclusion' and 'fresh interpretation! that there 
was 'a coherent and consistent anti-Roman sentiment in early Chrisstanity'. 

Melanchthons Briefwechsel, Band 'T 9, Texte 1395-1683 (1534-1535), bear- 
beitet von Chrisüine Mundhenk unter Mitwirkung von Roxane Wartenberg 
& Richard Wetzel, Stuttgart-Bad Canstatt: frommann-holzboog 2005, 588 
S., ISBN 3-7728-2264-9, € 274 (Geb.).—Neuer und eindrucksvoller Band 
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Briefwechsel, mit sehr sorgfáltgen Quellennachweisen patristischer Autoren 
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Chrysostomus, Cyprian, Eusebius, Gregor von Nazianz, Hieronymus, 
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August 2001, edited by L. Perrone in collaboration with P. Bernardino & 
D. Marchini (Bibliotheca Ephemeridum Theologicarum Lovaniensium 
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(3-12); Chrisuan Jacob, Bibliothéque, livre, texte: Formes de l'érudition alexan- 
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(23-29); Alberto Camplani, Moment di interazione religiosa ad Alessandria 
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OPHITE GNOSTICISM, SETHIANISM AND 
THE NAG HAMMADI LIBRARY 


BY 


TUOMAS RASIMUS 


ABSTRACT: This article discusses the definition of Ophite Gnosticism, its rela- 
tionship to Sethian Gnostücism, and argues that Eugnostos, Soph. Jes. Chr., Orig. 
World, Hyp. Arch. and Ap. John not only have important links with each other 
but also draw essentially on the mythology the heresiologists called that of the 
Ophites. Before the Nag Hammadi findings, Ophite Gnosticism was often seen 
as an important and early form of Gnosücism, rooted in Jewish soil, and only 
secondarily Christanized. Today, not only are similar claims made of Sethian 
Gnosticism, but also some of the above-mentioned texts are classified as 
Sethian. In many recent studies, the Ophite mythology is connected with 
Sethian Gnosticism, even though the exact relationship between these two 
forms of Gnosticism has remained unclear. It is argued here that the Sethian 
Gnostic authors drew on earlier forms of Gnosticism, especially on the Ophite 
mythology, in composing some of the central Sethian texts. 


Hans-Martin Schenke's theory of Sethian Gnosticism has played an 
important role in Gnostic studies during the past 30 years. This Sethi- 
anism—1in which Seth, the son of Adam 1s considered the savior—is often 
seen as an important and early, perhaps the earliest, form of Gnosti- 
cism, rooted in Jewish soil and only secondarily Christianized. However, 
in 19th and early 20th century scholarship similar claims were made of 
the Ophite Gnostics, the purported worshippers of the serpent (from the 
Greek óqig, serpent). Today the Ophites have almost completely disap- 
peared from the scholarly scene, probably because Schenke's Sethians were 
adopted in their place as a much better documented (due to the Nag 
Hammadi findings) early Jewish Gnostic movement. Nevertheless, in most 
studies dealing with the. Sethians, the Ophites continue to be mentioned 
even if the connection between these two closely related branches of 
Gnosticism has remained unclear. Evidence, however, suggests that Sethian 
Gnostic authors drew upon the Ophite mythology in composing some of the 
central Sethian texts. In addition, no serious study has been devoted to the 
quesüion whether the Nag Hammadi and related codices contain any 
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Ophite documents. The aim of this article 1s (1) to discuss the definition of 
Ophite Gnosticism, (2) to point out and discuss the many noted links 
between the Sethians and Ophites (however these terms in a given case have 
been defined), and (3) to take a preliminary look at the Nag Hammadi and 
related codices in order to find out if there are any texts represenüung the 
Ophite mythology. It will be argued in this article, that Eugnostos, Soph. es. 
Chr., Orig. World, Hyp. Arch., and the second half of Ap. John (approximately 
II 11,15-30,11 par.) draw mainly upon the Ophite mythology, which seems 
to be older than Sethian Gnosticism defined by Schenke. 


Ophite Gnosticism: On Sources and Earlier Studies 


Several church fathers describe the teachings of the Ophites. In addition, 
the pagan philosopher Celsus wrote on the so-called Ophite diagram and 
its users. His testimony, however, only survives embedded in Origen's Contra 
Celsum 6.24-38 together with Origen's own account. The earliest descrip- 
tions, those of Irenaeus and Celsus, come from around 180 CE. These two 
witnesses do not use the label *Ophite" or the like, but Celsus simply calls 
them Christians, Irenaeus for his part "other Gnostics."! However, later 
descriptions, either dependent on these earlier ones or in any case dealing 
with clearly the same material, use the designations *Ophite," *Ophians," 
or "Sethians whom some call Ophians or Ophites."? It is unlikely that the 
creators and advocates of this teaching called themselves Ophites or the like. 
Instead, it is probable that these labels were given to them by their oppo- 
nents, based for example on a main theme (importance of the serpent) 
derivable from their mythology? Whatever the designations, it is the con- 
tents of the teaching that matters. In the following I will use—for the sake 
of convenience—the term, Ophite, when referring to these above-men- 
tioned accounts. 


! "The text in Ado. Haer. 1.30.1 simply has "others," but it refers to the beginning of 
the previous chapter, 1.29.1, which introduces the opinions of the "mulütude of 
Gnostics." The title *Ophite" (or the like) in the manuscripts is a later addition to 
Irenaeus' text. See A. Rousseau & L. Doutreleau, /rénée de Lyon. Contre les Hérésies Livre I, 
Tome I, Sources Chrétiennes 263, Paris: Les Éditions du Cerf, 1979, 30ff, 157-164, 
296-300. 

? Pseudo-Tertullian, Haer. 2.1-4, Ophitae; Epiphanius, Pan. 37, 'Ogitau Filastrius, Div. 
her. 1, Ofitae; Origen, identifying the anonymous Christians of Celsus with *Ophians 
('Opwxvot)," Cels. 6.24; TTheodoret, Haer. fab.comp. 1.14, Oi 6 XnOvot, oüc 'Oqgurvovs fi 
'Ogttac twéc óvouáCovow. 

? See Clement, Stromata 7.108.1-2. See also F. Wisse, *The Nag Hammadi Library and 
the Heresiologists," in Vigiliae Christianae 25 (1971), 205-223. 
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Irenaeus! Adversus Haereses 1.30 contains a mythical tale. The reader gets 
the impression that Irenaeus is here summarizing a written source, not 
unlike 7Hyp. Arch., Orig. World or the second half of Ap. John. 'This is, in fact, 
the most complete description of the Ophite teaching. Let me therefore 
summarize its contents at some length here. The first principle is called the 
First Man. From him came forth his thought (enno:a), apparently identified 
as the Son of Man, the Second Man.* Below these was the First Woman, 
the Holy Spirit, and below her the elements, including water and darkness. 
Both the First and Second Man united with the First Woman who begot 
the Third Male, Christ. These four form the heavenly ekklesia. However, due 
to an overflow of light, the First Woman also gave birth to Sophia, who fell 
down to the waters below. Having struggled she managed to ascend and 
free herself from the body she had assumed. The remains of her body 
fathered the demiurge Ialdabaoth, who, endowed with her power, produced 
six offspring: lao, Sabaoth, Adonaeus, Eloeus, Oreus, and Astaphaeus. 
Together with their father they formed the "hebdomad," i.., the seven 
planets. The offspring then started a war against their father for the 
supreme power. laldabaoth, for his part, produced a serpent-formed 
offspring, apparently to help him. This serpent, who is the devil, was called 
JNous, Michael, and Samael. It was not only the source of the spirit, soul, 
and all mundane things, but also of oblivion, wickedness, emulation, envy, 
and death (Adv. Haer. 1.30.1-5, 9). 

Ialdabaoth then claimed to be the only God, with words reminiscent of 
YHWH's monotheistic claim, *I am father, and God, and above me there 
is no one" (cf. Isa 46:9)? Sophia, in turn, rebuked him by calling him a lar 
and informing him of the existence of the Man and Son of Man. Apparently 
in response to this information, Ialdabaoth suggested to his offspring, "Let 
us make man after our image" (cf. Gen 1:26). Sophia caused the six 
offspring to think of Man, but their production (Adam) could only writhe 
on the ground until Sophia caused Ialdabaoth to breathe the divine power 
into him (cf. Gen 2:7). This act marks the beginning of the struggle for the 
possession of the light-power, characterizing the history of salvation, with 
Sophia and Ialdabaoth being the main forces in this struggle. By the virtue 


* On the confusion concerning the identities of ennoia and Son of Man, see below. 

? On the "vain claim" of the Gnostic demiurge, see N. Dahl, "The Arrogant Archon 
and the Lewd Sophia: Jewish Traditions in Gnostic Revolt," in The Rediscovery of Gnosticism. 
Volume 2: Sethian Gnosticism, B. Layton, ed., Studies in the History of Religions (Sup- 
plements to Numen), Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1981, 689-712. 
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of the breathing, Adam gained nous and enthymesis, and thus could depart 
from his creators and praise the First Man. In order to regain the power, 
Ialdabaoth produced a woman (Eve). After Sophia had emptied her of 
power, the other rulers raped her and begat angels by her. Sophia, in turn, 
used the unwitting serpent (Ialdabaoth's son) to make Adam and Eve eat 
from the tree of knowledge against Ialdabaoth's commandment. Ialdabaoth, 
however, cursed them and threw them out of paradise (situated in heavenly 
regions) along with the serpent, since it was through it that Adam and Eve 
were persuaded to eat (cf. Gen 3). The serpent reduced under its control 
the sub-lunar angels and begat six offspring to form with them a "lower 
hebdomad," in imitation of the hebdomad of Ialdabaoth. This evil lower 
hebdomad is the seven mundane demons, who continuously oppress 
humankind. The double-evaluation of the serpent in Irenaeus! account is 
clear: even though its advice to eat from the forbidden tree is seen in a pos- 
itive light, it remains an essentally evil being. Adam and Eve later begat 
Cain, whom the serpent ruined, then Abel, who was killed by Cain, and 
finally, by the providence of Sophia, Seth and Norea, from whom the rest 
of humankind derives (Adv. Haer. 1.30.6-9). 

Ialdabaoth later sent the flood to destroy the people, but Sophia opposed 
him again and saved Noah and his family. Ialdabaoth then chose Abraham, 
Moses, and certain prophets from Israel through whom the planetary rulers 
spoke. Sophia also announced things concerning the First Man and Christ 
through these prophets. Not, however, finding rest, Sophia prayed for help, 
and Christ was sent to her. Together they descended on the human Jesus, 
thus producing Jesus Christ. When Ialdabaoth caused him to be crucified, 
Christ and Sophia departed. Jesus was resurrected by Christ, and then tar- 
ried on earth for 18 months instrucüng some of his disciples. Finally he 
was taken to heaven, where he receives "holy souls" and leaves others 
to laldabaoth, who sends them back into new bodies. When Jesus has 
gathered all of the holy souls, 1.e., all the light-power, the end of the world 
takes place (Adv. Haer. 1.30.10-14). Finally, Irenaeus reports that some of 
these Ophites held that Sophia herself became the serpent, and that the 
serpentine shape of human intestines reveals our hidden generatrix (Adv. 
Haer. 1.30.15). For the most part, this tale is based on the first chapters of 
Genesis, and, as pointed out above, paralleled by certain well known Nag 
Hammadi texts. 

The "Syntagma-family" of heresiological catalogues describes the Ophites 
as well. It is often thought that Hippolytus! now lost heresiological work, the 
so-called Syntagma, served as the basis for the surviving heresiologies of 
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Pseudo-Tertullian, Epiphanius and Filastrius.5 A summary of Epiphanius 
catalogue then formed the core of several later ones, e.g., those of Augustine 
and John Damascene. Without taking a stand on the actual contents of 
Hippolytus! Syntagma, Y will simply use the term, Syntagma-family, when I 
am referring to these clearly related heresiologies. The earliest of these 
Ophite accounts is that of Pseudo-Tertulhan (Adversus omnes haereses. 2.1-4; 
from ca. 220 CE) which tells basically the same story as Irenaeus, only in 
a more condensed way. However, some differences in detail, its overall sim- 
pler character, and the information concerning the purported serpent wor- 
shiping (the magnified snake was said to bless their eucharist; Haer. 2.1) not 
found in Irenaeus, suggest that it may go back independently to the same 
source Irenaeus was using, or, in any case, does not completely depend on 
his account. Pseudo-Tertullian is also the earliest surviving witness using the 
label Ophite of this teaching." Epiphanius! version in Panarsn 37 (from ca. 
375 CE) does not essentially differ from Pseudo-Tertullian's, but only adds 
or changes a few details. One of them is worth mentioning, though: 
whereas, according to Pseudo-Tertullian, the Ophites referred the snake to 
Christ, Epiphanius claims that they :dent/fed Christ with it. This, however, 
seems to be based on Epiphanius! misinterpretation of the Ophite use of 
John 3:14 and Matt 10:16 (Pan. 37.7.1-6) as prooftexts for the goodness of 
the serpent's advice in paradise. Filastrius' account in JDiüersarum | hereseon 
liber 1 (from ca. 385 CE) is very short and does not really contain any new 
information. However, it is the only early heresiology suggesting that the 


8$ See, e.g., R. Lipsius, Zur Quellenkritik des Ebibhanios, Wien: Wilhelm Braumüller, 1865; 
A. Hilgenfeld, Du. Ketzengeschichte des. Urchristentums, Leipzig: Fues's Verlag, 1884; G. 
Menzies, Znterpretatiwe Traditins in the "FHypomnestikon Biblion Iosebpou? (Volumes I and II), Diss. 
University of Minnesota, 1994, 94. See also F. Wisse, *Stalking Those Elusive Sethians," 
in Aediscovery, 563-576. 

This Syntagma is mentioned by Photius (Bibliotheca 121), Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. 6.22) and 
Jerome (Vir. ii. 61). Photus says it consisted of 32 heresies, from the Dositheans to the 
Noetians. Cf. Pseudo-T'ertullian's catalogue, which consists of about 30 entries (depend- 
ing on how one wishes to calculate them), from Dositheus to Praxeas. According to the 
related catalogue of Epiphanius, Praxeas taught similarly to Noetus (Pan. 57). 

? Clement of Alexandria around the same time mentons the Ophites too (Stromata 
7.108.1-2). 

5 For a more detailed discussion, see my article, *The Serpent in Gnosüc and Related 
Texts," in L'Évangile selon Thomas et les textes de Nag Hammadi: Traditions et convergences. Actes 
du colloque tenu à Québec du 29 au 31 mai 2003, P.-H. Poirier & L. Painchaud, eds., 
Bibliothéque Copte de Nag Hammadi, Section: "Études" 8, Québec-Louvain: Les presses 
de l'Université Laval-Éditions Peeters [forthcoming]. 
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Ophite teaching is pre-Christian in origin? although the reason Filastrius 
placed the Ophites at the head of his catalogue, together with the Cainites 
and the Sethians (traditionally connected with the Ophites in heresiological 
literature, see below), seems to be the appearance of the serpent, Cain and 
Seth in the first chapters of Genesis, thus, at pre-Christian times. 

Theodoret's description in Haereticarum fabularum. compendium 1.14 (from 
ca. 450 CE) is for the most part based on Irenaeus! Adv. Haer. 1.30, but 1s 
much shorter. Theodoret, however, has added a few interesüng details. 
He identifies Irenaeus' anonymous Gnostics as *Sethians whom some call 
Ophians or Ophites," and says that these people divinized Seth (like 
the Sethians of the Syntagma-family; cf. Pseudo-T'ertullian, Haer. 2.9 and 
Epiphanius, Paz. 39.1.3 and 39.3.5). Theodoret is the only heresiologist to 
suggest that the Ophites did this. He also adds the detail, already known from 
the Sethians of Hippolytus! Refutatio (from ca. 225 CE),? that the servant 
form of Phil 2:7 meant that Jesus took a serpentine form (Ref. 5.19.19-21). 
Finally, following Epiphanius' fantastic story he affirms the Ophites keep a 
snake in a basket and let it out to bless their eucharist (Haer. fab. comp. 1.14; 
Pan. 37.5.6-8). An interesting question is whether Theodoret's combining 
the Ophite and Sethian teachings reflects historical reality or is purely his 
own invention. This will be considered below. 

Whereas the abovementioned accounts were all mythical tales telling 
essentially the same story, the information stemming from Celsus and 
Origen is of quite a different nature. Both Celsus (ca. 180 CE) and Origen 
(ca. 240 CE) describe the so-called Ophite diagram, a drawing representing 
the structure of the universe according to the Ophite speculation, as well as 
certain views held by its users. However, they did not have access to exactly 
the same drawing: Celsus had the diagram, Origen's sources included 
Celsus' literary description of it and another but similar diagram.!! Also, 
the very different nature of the accounts plus some differences in detail sug- 
gest that Irenaeus' Adv. Haer. 1.30 was not the source for Ongen nor Celsus 


? 'The Ophites are the first 1n what appears to be a chronological list of heresies, start- 
ing with pre-Chrisaan ones. 

1? For the authorship of Refutatio, see M. Markovich, ed., Hippolytus. Refutatio Omnium 
Haerestum, Patrisüsche Texte und Studien 25, Berlin-New York: Walter de Gruyer, 1986, 
8-17. 

H See B. Witte, Das Ophitendiagramm nach Origenes? Contra Celsum VI 22-38, Arbeiten zum 
spátantiken und koptischen Ágypten 6, Altenberge: Oros Verlag, 1993, 23ff. See also 
H. Chadwick, Origen: Contra Celsum, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1980, 337 
n. 3. 
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or vice versa. Still, the descriptions of Celsus and Origen have so many sim- 
ilarities with Irenaeus! account that many scholars have recognized that they 
represent essentially the same teaching.? A number of studies also have 
been devoted to the reconstruction of the diagram.? A summary of the 
main features of Celsus! and Origen's (somewhat confused) accounts is in 
place here: The lower part of the diagram consisted of 7 or 10 (concentric) 
circles*—the seven planetary spheres (see Cels. 6.35) and possibly three 
more—-enclosed by a circle called *Leviathan, the soul of all things." Below 
the lowest and innermost circle there was an inscription *Behemoth," and 
Ongen seems to identify Leviathan and Behemoth (connected, e.g., in Job 
40-41; 1! Enoch 60:7-8; 4 Ezra 6:49-52) since he says Leviathan's name was 
inscribed twice; at the circumference and at the centre of the diagram (Cels. 
6.25).5^ These two Leviathans (in LXX Isa 27:1 Leviathan is called óotg 
and óp&xov) seem to correspond to the two different snake-evaluations in 
Irenaeus' description, although different names of the snake are used: the 
upper Leviathan is said to be the "soul of all things," i.e., the world-soul 
(Cels. 6.25); and, of Ialdabaoth's serpent-son it is said that "spirit, soul, and 
all mundane things" derive from it (Adv. Haer. 1.30.5). Also the assertion that 
human intestines have a serpentine shape (1.30.15) seems to be related to 
the world-soul-idea, if the snake's imprint can be found in all human beings. 
Behemoth, the lower Leviathan, was placed under the lowest circle, pre- 
sumably in the atmosphere of the sub-lunar world (Cels. 6.25).'5 "This 
corresponds quite well to the fact that Ialdabaoth's serpent-son was thrown 
down from heavens into this world and seized power here (Adv. Haer. 


1.30.8). 


1? A. Welburn, *Reconstructing the Ophite diagram," in Novum Testamentum 23 (1981), 
261-287, here p. 261; R. Lipsius, "Ueber die ophitischen Systeme (Fortsetzung und 
Schluss)," in Zetschnfl für wissenschaflhche Theologie 7 (1864), 37-57, here p. 49; E. de Faye, 
Gnostiques et. Gnosticisme, Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1913, 333. 

!5 See, e.g., Witte, Das Ophitendiagramm; Welburn, "Reconstructing"; Hilgenfeld, Ketzer- 
geschichte, 277ft.; Th. Hopfner, *Das Diagramm der Ophiten," in. Charisteria. Alots. Rzach 
zum Achtziuslen Geburtstag dargebracht, Reichenberg: Verlag von Gebrüder Stepel GES. 
M. B. H., 1930, 86-98.; H. Leisegang, Dw Gnosis, Króners Taschenausgabe, Leipzig: 
Alfred Króner, 1924, 168ff. : 

^^ Some commentators correct the text here (6.25) and prefer the reading &zt1& to har- 
monize this information with 6.35. See Lipsius, *Ophitischen Systeme," n. 1 on p. 38; 
Hopfner, "Diagramm," 87. 

5 Witte (Das Ophitendiagramm, 94, 142), instead, thinks the double appearance of 
Leviathan's name stresses its role as the world soul. He imagines Behemoth as a hip- 
popotamus. 

!6 'Thus Welburn, *Reconstructing," 277. 
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The diagram was also divided by a thick black line called Gehenna and 
Tartarus, possibly suggesting that the whole material cosmos was under- 
stood as the underworld. The upper portion of the diagram consisted of cir- 
cles that are *above the heavens" (Cels. 6.38). They included the circles of 
Father and Son, as well as those of Love and Life. Inside the latter were 
placed the *providence of Sophia" (a rhomboid-shaped figure), as well as 
the inscription "nature of Sophia"; also the circles of yv&cig and obveoig 
were placed within the circle of Life (6.38). Possibly the circle of Love rep- 
resents the Savior," and that of Life, containing in itself (the providence 
of) Sophia, could be an equivalent of the Holy Spirit, the "Mother of the 
living," giving birth to Sophia and her providence, of Irenaeus! account 
(Adv. Haer. 1.30.2-3, 9). The pleroma of Irenaeus! Ophites consisted of five 
beings (Man, Son of Man, Christ, Holy Spirit, and Sophia who descended). 
Likewise in Origen's account a mightüer pentad (nevtáóv Óvvototépo) is 
evoked (Cels. 6.31), referring to the beings above the cosmos. Thus it seems 
that both of these Ophite accounts posit five main figures in the upper 
worlds, although using different designations for them. 

Celsus also mentions the seven theriomorphic ruling demons (értà 
&pxóvtov Oóoióvov). Origen's source had names for them: (1) Michael the 
Lion-like,'? (2) Suneel the bull-like, (3) Raphael the serpent-like, (4) Gabriel 
the eagle-like, (5) Thautabaoth the bear-like, (6) Erathaoth the dog-like, and 
(7) Thaphabaoth or Onoel the ass-like (6.30). After this, Origen goes on to 
describe the passwords that the ascending soul must say before the rulers 
(&pyxóvteg) heavenly gatekeepers, in order to get past them on the way 
to the world of hght (6.31). The names of these rulers are the same as 
in Irenaeus account: laldabaoth, lao, Sabaoth, Adonaios, Astaphaios, 
Aioaios, and Horaios.? It seems to me that the seven gatekeepers are not 
to be equated with the aforementioned seven demons, although this is often 
done.?' In Irenaeus! account the seven led by Ialdabaoth (the *holy hebdo- 
mad," the seven planetary rulers) are clearly different from the seven led by 
Michael (the "lower hebdomad," the seven mundane demons). In addition, 


77 "The savior Seth-Jesus is connected with Love in Gos. Eg. III 53,5-6; 64,1-3; 65,16- 
17 par. See also Welburn, *Reconstructing," 286. 

!5 Origen's account differs from that of Irenaeus in that Michael is not the serpent- 
formed (but Raphael). However, in both accounts Michael is the leader of the demons. 

I3 Origen gives the names in Cels. 6.31, where the order of the names 1s different in 
comparison with lrenaeus' list; and one of the archons, Adonaios, is missing but men- 
tioned later in 6.32. 

? See, e.g., Witte, Das Ophtitendiagramm, 110, 118, 125; J. Fossum, 7/e .Name of God and 
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the Hebrew word, Behemoth, placed below the seven planetary spheres in the 
diagram, is the plural for "animal," and could therefore be a collecave 
name for the theriomorphic demons existing in the sub-lunar world. Also, 
whereas in both Origen's and Irenaeus! accounts the seven led by Michael 
are clearly said to be demons, the seven led by Ialdabaoth have some 
positive features. The seven planetary rulers are twice called "the holy 
hebdomad" in Irenaeus! account (Adv. Haer. 1.30.9: sanctae hebdomadae), and 
in Origen's account they are described as not completely evil beings: 
Ialdabaoth is called "the rational ruler of a pure mind," and *a perfect work 
of son and father"; Iao 1s described as the ruler "of the secret mysteries of 
son and father"; and Sabaoth 1s called "*mighty."?! Despite these positive 
traits, Celsus mentions that the ruler of the archontic angels, the Jewish God 
(apparently Ialdabaoth), was an accursed God, since he cursed the serpent 
for bringing knowledge to humankind (Cels. 6.27-28; also Origen mentions 
the role of the serpent as the bringer of knowledge at 6.28; cf. Irenaeus' Adv. 
Haer. 1.30.7-8). 

The main points of contact between the accounts of Celsus/Origen and 
Irenaeus are the following: (1) both give similar lists of the seven rulers led 
by Ialdabaoth, in whom, despite their overall unpleasant character, some 
positive features are present; (2) both speak of the seven demons led by 
Michael; (3) both seem to present the serpent as the world-soul; (4) both 
deem the serpent's introduction of the knowledge in paradise as positive; 
(5) both assign an important role/posiüon for Sophia and speak of her 
providence; (6) both present two males (Father and Son/Man and Son of 
Man) as the two highest beings; (7) both have a pentad of highest beings; 
and (8) both make extensive use of Jewish materials.? 'The correspondence 
seems clear. Thus, the contents of the accounts of Irenaeus, Celsus/Origen, 
and the closely related ones of the Syntagma-family, can serve as the 


the Angel of the Lord, Wissenschaftliche Untersuchungen zum Neuen Testament 36, 
Tübingen: J.C.B. Mohr, 1985, 321-329; Hopfner, *Diagramm," 88; Welburn, *Recons- 
tructing," 263fI. Lipsius ("Ueber die ophitischen Systeme," in Zeitschrift für wissenschaflliche 
Theologie 6 [1863], 410-457, here p. 448), however, does not equate them. 

? "lgAóoaBao0, &pyov Aóyoc onàpycov voóg tiAwpioc, Épyov téAevov viQ xoi naxpi 
(Cels. 6.31.13-14); Zo 6€ xpurtouévov pvotepiov vioU xoi ratpoc (6.31.20-21); 6&uváota 
Zoaoc0 (6.31.27). The edition used is M. Borret, Origéne. Contre Celse. Tome III, Sources 
Chrétiennes 147, Paris: Les Éditions du Cerf, 1969. 

? [|renaeus' source is for the most part a re-interpretation of the early chapters of 
Genesis. Also, the names of the seven rulers and the seven demons (for the most part), 
the figures of Sophia, Leviathan, Behemoth, and Gehenna, and the idea of the snake as 
the bringer of knowledge, are derived from Jewish scriptures. 
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criteria for what constitutes the so-called Ophite teaching. However, Theo- 
doret's "Sethian" additions to Irenaeus! account should be excluded from 
such criteria. 

The Naasseni, described by Hippolytus in his Refutatio (5.2; 5.6-11; 10.9), 
often have been identified with the Ophites in the scholarship.? Also 
Theodoret in the 5th century made this identificaünon, even though 
Hippolytus, who is the only actual witness to the Naassene teaching, seems 
to have disünguished between the Ophites and the Naasseni?* The desig- 
nation, Naasseni, is derived from the Hebrew word for snake, nahash, just 
like the designation, Ophite/Ophian, is derived from the Greek equivalent, 
óQic. Irenaeus also calls his Ophites *Gnostics" (Adv. Haer. 1.30.1), just as 
Hippolytus says of his Naasseni that they called themselves Gnosücs (Af. 
5.2; 5.6.4; 5.11.1). That the snake also appears in both systems, taken 
together with the above-mentioned designations, seems to have been 
enough for many scholars to treat these two teachings as identical. This 
identification 1s, however, far from certain.? Most of the main features of 
the Ophite accounts are either lacking from the Naassene teaching or 
appear in a different form: Sophia, the seven rulers, and the seven demons 
are missing; the Man and the Son of Man are said to be one and same 
figure yet divided in three parts (Af. 5.6.4-6); even though the snake is con- 
sidered the world-soul (5.9.11ff), it 1s not considered the bringer of knowl- 


25 See, e.g., J. Gruber, Die Ophiten, Würzburg: Druck der C;J. Becker'schen Buch- 
druckerei, 1864; H. Mansel, 77e Gnostic Heresies, London: John Murray, 1980 (repr. of 
1875), 7, 95fE; Leisegang, Gnosis, 113; A. Hónig, Die Ophtten. Exn. Beitrag zur. Geschichte des 
jüdischen. Gnosticismus, Berlin: Maner & Müller, 1889, 28-29. R. Casey (*Naassenes and 
Ophites," in 7/7» Journal of Theological Studies 27 [1965, repr. of 1926] London: Dawson & 
Sons Ltd, pp. 374-387, here p. 386), however, derives Ophites from the Naasseni. 

?: ''heodoret, Quaes.. XLIX (IV Reg. 18:4, "I think the Ophites were called 
*Naasseni'." See also Theodoret, Haer. fab. comp. 1.13, where he gives "Naasseni" as an 
alternative name for the Barbeloites, and Haer. fab. comp. 1.14, where he in turn identifies 
the Sethians and the Ophites (7Naasseni on basis of Quaest.) with. each. other. But. cf. 
Hippolytus, who in Af. 8.20.3 says that he has not chosen to describe the Cainite, Ophite, 
and Noachite teachings, while he has already described the JNaasseg teaching in. Ref. 5.6- 
11. In addition, because the Ophites are frequently connected with the Cainites in the 
heresiological literature, the Ophites which Hippolytus mentions in connection with the 
Cainites, thus seem to be the same Ophites which the other heresiologists describe. 

?5 "l'hus also J. Kaestli, *L'interprétauon du serpent de Genése 3 dans quelques textes 
Gnostiques et la question de la gnose *Ophite'," in Gnostcisme et monde hellénistique. Actes du 
Colloque de Louvain-la-Neuve [11-14 mars 1980], J. Ries et al., eds., Publications de l'insütut 
orientaliste de Louvain 27, Louvain-la-Neuve: Université catholique de Louvain, 1982, 
116-130, here pp. 117-118. 
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edge (Gen 3), and, whereas in the Ophite mythology the serpent was asso- 
ciated with the devil, the Naasseni considered the serpent as completely pos- 
itive; and the use of Jewish material is less evident in the Naassene teaching 
than in that of the Ophites. 

In fact, in older scholarship *Ophitism" was used as an umbrella term 
not only to cover all Gnostic teachings featuring a snake (including the 
Naasseni), but also generally to denote early forms of Gnosticism. The term 
was even used as an equivalent to Gnosticism proper. Ophitism thus defined 
was often thought to be the earliest form of Gnosticism,?* rooted in Jewish 
soil? and represented by up to 17 different "sects," e.g., the Cainites, 
Barbeloites, Naasseni, and various Ophite and Sethian accounts in the here- 
siological literature? Some scholars made a useful distinction between 
this broad definition and the Ophites proper, ie., those of Irenaeus, 
Celsus/Origen, and the Syntagma-family, including, nevertheless, the Naas- 
seni in the category of the Ophites proper? However, simply because 
a snake appears in a Gnostic or Gnostic-like teaching does not make it 
Ophite, just as a Gnostic text featuring an important Seth does not neces- 
sarily make it Sethian. Even though the Valentinians had a concept of Seth 
as the progenitor of the spiritual race, they are not considered Sethians. 
What is needed in order to treat a given teaching as Ophite is not only that 
it features the serpent, or that the teaching was given a certain designation, 
but that the actual contents of the teaching correspond well enough to the 
contents of the accounts of Irenaeus, Celsus/Origen, and the Syntagma- 
family, discussed above. Since the Naasseni do not clearly meet this crite- 
ria, they should be distinguished from the Ophites. I also do not see grounds 
for using "Ophitism" as an umbrella term to denote various forms of 
Gnostic teaching. However, certain links between the Ophites and some 


?^ R. Lipsius, "Gnostizismus" (repr. of 1860), in Gnosis und Gnostizismus, K. Rudolph, 
ed., Wege der Forschung 262, Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1975, 
17-119, here p. 92ff; M. Friedlánder, Der vorchristliche jüdische. Gnosticismus, Góttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1898, 66-69; W. Bousset, Hauptprobleme der Gnosis, Góttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1973 (repr. of 1907), 319. Cf. Hónig, Die Ophiten, 28-29, 77. 

? F. Baur, Die christliche Gnosis, Tübingen: Verlag von C. F. Osiander, 1835, 194-197; 
Hónig, Ophiten, 12, 17, 28-29, 77; Friedlánder, vorchristliche, 66-69. 

? See, e.g, Gruber, D) Ophiten, 155ff; Hilgenfeld, Ketzereschichte, 230-283; R. 
Liechtenhan, "Ophiten," in Realencyklopádie für protestantische "I heologie und Kirche 14 (1904), 
404-413, here pp. 405-406; de Faye Gnos&ques, 327ff. 

? See R. Wilson, 7he Gnostic Problem, London: A.R. Mowbray, 1958, 117ff.; see also 
Gruber, Die Ophiten. 
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other forms of Gnosticism, especially Sethian, can be shown, and these links 
will be considered next. 


Sethians and "Their Suggested Connections with. Ophites and. Barbeloites 


Connections between the Sethians and the Ophites (however defined) 
were made already in the heresiological hterature. In addition to 'Theo- 
doret's hybrid Sethian-Ophite account, they were always grouped together 
with the Cainites in the Syntagma-family, even though the position of this 
group of three *sects" in comparison to other "sects" varied in different cat- 
alogues.? Moreover, Epiphanius tells that the Ophites took their cue from 
the Gnostics described in Panarion 26. Since the latter were said to use books 
in the name of Seth (Pan. 26.8.1), as did the Sethians (Pan. 39.5.1), the related 
Ophites could be taken to use these books as well. The Naasseni, whom 
Theodoret and many modern scholars have identified with the Ophites, 
were connected with the Sethians in Aefuíatio; for Hippolytus asserts that the 


P 


four "serpent-sects," including the Naasseni and the Sethians, which he is 


about to describe, are parts of the same "heresy" (Ref. 5.6.4). 

In the older scholarship the various Sethians described in the heresiolog- 
ical literature often were considered to represent Ophitism.?! Today many 
scholars use the double term *Sethian-Ophite" when referring to Irenaeus' 
Adv. Haer. 1.30, thus following Theodoret's practice.? Pétrement thinks that 
Schenke's Sethians and Irenaeus' Ophites are "twin" traditions and *'closely 
related."? Logan and Turner see the myth of Irenaeus' Ophites as a main 
source of Sethian Gnostcism (see below). Turner also suggests that Irenaeus' 


3? Pseudo-Tertullian: (6) Ophites, (7) Cainites, (8) Sethians; Epiphanius: (37) Ophites, 
(38) Cainites, (39) Sethians; Filastrius: (1) Ophites, (2) Cainites, (3) Sethians. This Cainite 
teaching is the same as that found in Irenaeus! Adv. Haer. 1.31, which sometimes incor- 
rectly has been taken to be part of the Ophite teaching of Adv. Haer. 1.30. While Cain is 
portrayed extremely positively in 1.31, he is condemned in 1.30.9. Cf. C. Scholten, 
*Kainiten," Reallexikon für Antike und Christentum 19 (2001), 972-982. 

3! See, e.g., Hilgenfeld, Ketzergeschichte, 251fE; Liechtenhan, *Ophiten"; Mansel, Gnostic 
Heresws, 95fF. 

3? Ph. Perkins, On the Origin of the World (CG 11,5): A Gnostic Physics," in Vigiliae 
Christtanae 34 (1980), 36-46, here p. 45; B. Pearson, Gmnostcism, Judaism, and Egyptian 
Christianity, Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1990, 53; J. Turner, Sethian Gnosticism and. the 
Platonic Tradition, Bibliotéque Copte de Nag Hammadi, Section: *Études" 6, Québec- 
Louvain: Les Presses de l'Université Laval-Éditions Peeters, 2001, 140. 

335 S. Pétrement, A Separate God, C. Harrison, transl, San Fransisco: HarperSan- 
Fransisco, 1990, 421, 485. 
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Ophites could be included in the Sethian Gnostc corpus.?* Layton, for his 
part, includes Irenaeus! Ophites into what he designates as Classic Gnostic 
Scripture," which essentially corresponds to Schenke's Sethian corpus.? 
Layton adds that the people behind these texts are sometimes in modern 
scholarship called *Sethians," *Barbelognostics," or *Ophites."*6 

If there has been variance and even confusion concerning the usage of 
the term, Ophite, the term, Sethian, has been used in at least five different 
senses. Three of these are found in heresiological literature, and modern 
scholars have proposed yet two different usages: (1) Theodoret labelled the 
anonymous Gnostics of Irenaeus' Ad». Haer. 1.30 as "Sethians, whom some 
call Ophians or Ophites"; (2) Hippolytus described a very different Sethian 
doctrine in Refutatio (5.19-22), with which the Paraphrase of Shem (NH. VIL) 
may be connected; (3) the Syntagma-family contains yet a different Sethian 
teaching (interesangly T'heodoret combined these Sethians by introducing 
themes from [2] and [3] into his own account [1]); (4) Schenke created the 
modern theory of Sethian Gnosticism, discussed below; and (5) Logan, who 
basically accepts Schenke's thesis, argues that the ideas concerning the spe- 
cial status of Seth and his seed were a later addition, a *Sethianization," to 
that Gnosüc tradition. Moreover, the term, *Barbeloite," has been used 
incorrectly as an equivalent for *Sethian." Finally, all these Sethians and 
Barbeloites have been connected in one way or another with the Ophites 
or even treated as identücal. 

A closer examination hopefully will bring some order to the terminolog- 
ical chaos. Having already dealt with ''heodoret's account, we can move 
directly to the Sethians of Aefutatie. According to Hippolytus they had a 
three-principle system: above was light, below darkness, and in between 
spirit, with all these principles being eternal. The light and spirit radiated 
in all directions, even towards the darkness. The darkness got hold of *fra- 
grances" of light and spirit and imprisoned them, because it realized that 
without them it would be invisible, obscure and feeble. The first coming 
together of the three principles produced heaven and earth in the form of 
a gigantic womb. The principle of all generation, the wind, also called the 
serpent, appeared from the waters (Ref. 5.19.13-19). It entered the womb 
and produced a human being; thus the womb recognizes no other form 
than the serpentine form. Therefore, the Logos needed to enter the womb 


** 'urner, Sethian Gnosticism, 61. 
35 B. Layton, 7Ae Gnostic Scriptures, New York: Doubleday, 1987, 170-181. 
?6 [bid., xv. 
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in the form of a serpent, which is the servant form of Phil 2:7 (Ref. 5.19.19- 
22). It is noteworthy that Seth does not play any part in this teaching, 
although Hippolytus refers to the Paraphrase of Seth for more details. 

A very different Sethian doctrine is found in the accounts of the 
Syntagma-family." I shall here summarize the earhest surviving account, 
that of Pseudo-Tertulhan (Haer. 2.7-9). T'wo human beings, Cain and Abel, 
were formed by the angels (Epiphanius: two humans, from whom Cain and 
Abel descended, Pana. 39.2.1). When Abel was slain, an unidentified heav- 
enly Mother caused the birth of Seth, in order to raise a pure seed from 
him. Nevertheless, due to the copulation of angels and humans there had 
resulted an impure race, and the Mother sent a deluge to destroy the 
impure ones and to save the pure race of Seth by the means of the ark. 
However, the angels managed to put Ham from the impure race into the 
ark without the Mother knowing it, and thus the impure seed survived. 
These Sethians also identified Christ with Seth (Epiphanius adds that Jesus 
belonged to Seth's lineage, being in fact Seth himself, and was sent from 
above by the Mother, Paz. 39.3.5; Seth also had a wife called Horaia, Pan. 
39.5.2-3). 

The basis of Theodoret's Sethian-Ophite account, Irenaeus! Adv. Haer. 
1.30, has very little in common with these two Sethian doctrines, save per- 
haps the serpents and the three principles of the Aefutatio account and the 
flood-episode of the Syntagma-family account. These themes, however, are 
dealt with in a different manner in the Ophite teaching.?? T'heodoret's addi- 
tions of Christ's serpentine form (Phil 2:7) and Seth's divine character do 
not change the overall picture. Three very different "Sethian" doctrines are 
described in the heresiological literature. 

Whereas in the older scholarship the different Sethians often were 
grouped under same heading ("Ophitsm"), today only those of the Syn- 
tagma-family are included in the corpus of Sethian Gnosticism. According 


3 Pseudo-Tertullian, Haer. 2.7-9; Epiphanius, Paz. 39; Filastrius, D». her. 3. 

3? [n Irenaeus' Ophite account the snake, who is seen as both good and evil, brought 
knowledge to Adam and Eve (cf. Gen. 3) under the influence of Sophia. In Hippolytus' 
Sethian account the snake is not connected with Gen 3, and its good and evil aspects are 
divided between two beings; According to Irenaeus! Ophite account, the First Man was 
Light, below him was the Holy Spirit (also in pleroma), and below her the elements, includ- 
ing darkness. However, these elements are not depicted as evil nor conscious as the dark- 
ness in Hippolytus! Sethian account; The flood in Irenaeus! Ophite account is sent by 
Ialdabaoth, not by the heavenly Mother, as in the Sethian accounts of the Syntagma- 
family. 
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to Schenke, and many scholars following him, the main criteria for 
Sethian Gnosücism are (1) the self-understanding of the Gnostücs that they 
are the pneumatc seed of Seth, (2) Seth as the heavenly-earthly savior of 
his seed, (3) the heavenly trinity of Father, Mother Barbelo, and Son 
Autogenes, (4) the four lights of the Son called Harmozel, Oroaiel, 
Daveithe, and Eleleth, who are also dwelling-places of heavenly Adam, 
Seth, and his seed, (5) the evil demiurge Ialdabaoth who tries to destroy the 
seed of Seth, and (6) the division of history into three ages and the appear- 
ance of the savior in each age. In addition to these criteria belong certain 
figures and themes dealing with the pleromatic world (e.g., the division of 
Barbelo's aeon into the triad of Kalyptos, Protophanes, Autogenes), the 
"obvious secondary Chrstanization," and the practices of the baptism of 
five seals and a ritual ascent.? The Sethian corpus is thought to consist of 
at least 16 documents,? the most famous no doubt being Af. John. Sethian 
Gnostücism thus defined is considered by many scholars as an early and 
important Jewish Gnostic movement, and only secondarily Christianized.*! 
Some scholars even seem to think of it as the only proper form of 
Gnosticism.? Despite criticism from a few scholars,? Schenke's theory is 
generally accepted (on Logan's modification, see below). 


3$ H.-M. Schenke, *Das sethianische System nach Nag-Hammadi-Handschriften," in 
Studia Coptica, Peter Nagel, ed., Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1974, 165-173; H.-M. Schenke, 
*Ihe Phenomenon and Significance of Gnostic Sethianism," in Aediüscovery, 588-616; 
Turner, Sethian Gnosticism, 63fE.; Pearson, Gnosticism, 126ff. 

*0 Abocryphon of John (NH IL1; IIL,1; IV,1; BG,2), Hypostasis of the Archons (NH. 11,4), 
Gospel of the Egyptians (NH IIL2; IV,2), Apocalypse of Adam (NH. V,5), Three Steles of Seth (NH 
VIL5), Zostranus (NH. VIIL1), Melchizedek (NH 1X,1), Thought of .Norea (NH. 1X,2), Marsanes 
(NH X), Allogenes (NH. X13), Trimorphic Protennoia (NH. XIII), Untitled text of Bruce Codex, 
and the accounts of Irenaeus! Adv. Haer. 1.29 (Barbeloites, and Epiphanius! Pan. 26, 39 
and 40 (Gnostics, Sethians, and Archontics respectively). See Schenke, "Phenomenon"; 
Turner (Sethian Gnosticism, 61-63) has suggested that Hypsiphrone (NH X1,4) and Irenaeus' 
Ophites (Adv. Haer. 1.30) could be added to this corpus; Layton (Gnostic Scriptures, whose 
corpus of "Classic Gnostic" Scripture essentially corresponds to Schenke's Sethian cor- 
pus, adds to it the 7hunder (NH. VL2), the teachings of Saturninus, Ophites, and Cainites 
of Irenaeus (Adv. Haer. 1.24, 30 and 31 respectively, the "Nicolaitan" account of 
Epiphanius (Pan. 25), and Porphyry's account of the *Gnostcs" (Vit. Plot. 16). 

*51 Schenke, *Phenomenon," 607; Pearson, Gnostiism, 127-133; Turner, Sethian Gnos- 
ticism, 257ff. 

*?? Layton, Gnostc Scnptures, 5. 

9$ F. Wisse, "Stalking"; R. van den Brock, "The Present State of Gnostic Studies," in 
Vigiliae Christianae 37 (1983), 41-71, here p. 54-56; M. Tardieu, "Les Livres mis sous le 
nom du Seth et les Séthiens de l'Hérésiologie," in Gnosis and Gnosticism, M. Krause, ed., 
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lhe so-called *Barbeloites" of Irenaeus and the *Gnostcs" of Epi- 
phanius, also known as "Barbelites," are included in the Sethian Gnostic 
corpus together with the Sethians of the Syntagma-family. Layton points out 
that the terms "Sethian" and "Barbelognostic" are sometimes used to 
refer to the same writings. Prior to Schenke, Doresse thought the Nag 
Hammadi library to be Sethian since both the figures and names of Seth 
and Barbelo appeared there frequently.? Moreover, already in 19th cen- 
tury scholarship, the various Sethians and Barbeloites were seen as related 
sub-groups of Ophitism. These connections can partly be explained by 
Epiphanius' account, according to which the *Gnostics," also known as 
"Barbelites," used books in the name of Seth and had a divinity called 
Barbelo (Pan. 26.1.9, 3.7, 8.1, 10.4-10). However, Irenaeus! account in Adv. 
Haer. 1.29, the Barbeloite account far excellence, does not mention Seth at all; 
and these two accounts do not really have much in common, apart from 
the names Barbelo and David(es).5 Thus it seems that the Gnostics of 
Epiphanius have only been slightly influenced by Barbeloite ideas. The 
Barbeloite teaching, described in Irenaeus! Adv. Haer. 1.29, and paralleled 
especially by 4p. John, but found also in several other texts in Schenke's 
Sethian corpus (e.g., Gos.Eg., Trim. Prot, Melch., Steles Seth, Zost., Marsanes, 
Allogenes), consists of the description of the pleromatic world. These descrip- 
tions have the following basic structure: the true godhead consists of a trin- 
ity of the unknown Father, Mother called Barbelo, and Son. The Son has 
for himself four luminaries called Harmozel, Oroaiel, Daveithe, and Eleleth. 
One of the four luminaries, Eleleth or Armogenes (7 Harmozel), is respon- 
sible for the appearance of Sophia, and of the material world, either directly 
as in Gos.Es. (III 68,5fE./IV 56,22ff) and Trim. Prot. (39,13f£) or indirectly 
through Sophia as, e.g., in 4f. john (II 8,16-20; 9,25ff. par.) and Adv. Haer. 
1.29.4." Since some of these Sethian documents dealing with the Barbeloite 


Nag Hammadi Studies 8, Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1977, 204-210. Cf. also Ch. Markschies, 
Gnosis. Án Introduction, J. Bowden, transl, London-New York: T&T Clark, 2003, 97-100. 

* Layton, Gnostic Scriptures, xv. 

* ]. Doresse, Les livres secrets des gnostiques d'Égypte, Paris: Librairie Plon, 1958, 283. 

^ Barbelo in Epiphanius! account seems to be the equivalent of the fallen Sophia (Pan. 
26.1.9, 10.9; Barbelo and the Mother from whom the power was stolen are not clearly 
distinguished) rather than the second pleromatic principle as in Irenaeus! account. 
Davides in Epiphanius account is one of the seven wicked rulers (Pan. 26.10.1), while 
David in Irenaeus! account is one of the four luminaries of Autogenes (Adv. Haer. 1.29.2). 

* Cf. the demiurgic role of the divine Setheus in the Untitled (Sethian) text of Bruce 
Codex (ch. 8). See also Pearson, Gnosticism, 66. 
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teaching do not mention Seth or his seed at all (Barbeloites of Adv. Haer. 
1.29, Trim. Prot., .Norea), some scholars have suggested that the Barbeloite 
teaching originally developed independently of the Sethian speculations and 
that Seth was secondanly introduced into the Barbeloite system.*? "This 
hypothesis is strenghtened by the fact that some of Schenke's Sethian texts, 
which do deal with Seth and his seed, seem unaware of Barbeloite 1deas 
(Sethians and Archontücs of Pan. 39 and 40). 

The Barbeloites have been connected also with the Ophites. Later here- 
siologists labelled the anonymous *Gnostic" teachings found in Irenaeus' 
Adv. Haer. 1.29 and 1.30 as those of *Barbeloites" and *(Sethian-)Ophites" 
respectively. Sometimes these two chapters have been taken to be a 
unit;? and they both have a close connection to the most famous of Sethian 
treatises, Ap. John. However, whereas chapter 1.29 is extremely similar in 
content and order to the first half of Af. John (approximately to II 4,29- 
10,28 par.), the following chapter, 1.30, offers a set of much looser paral- 
lels. It seems that, if Irenaeus in the case of ch. 1.29 was quoting from a 
version of Af. John, he must have used another document in composing ch. 
1.30, a document based on traditions similar to those found, e.g., in Hf. 
Arch., Orig. World, and the second half of Af. John.^! 

Adv. Haer. 1.29-30 together with Ap. John also have been used as the cor- 
nerstone for reconstructions of the history of Gnosticism, especially of 
Sethian Gnosticism. Both Turner and Logan think that the myths repre- 
sented by chs. 1.29 and 1.30 of Adv. Haer. originally existed apart from each 
other before they were combined in Af. John (Logan) and even in Sethian 
Gnostcism in general (Turner) in the second century CE.? They are also 
of the opinion that Af. John then inspired the writing of most of the texts in 
Schenke's Sethian corpus. The major difference between their solutions con- 
cerns the origin and dating of the ideas dealing with the special status of 


*8 "Turner, Sethian Gnosticism; A. Logan, Gnostic Truth and Chnstian. Heresy, Edinburgh: 
T&T Clark, 1996; J.-M. Sévrin, Le dossier baptismal séthten, Bibliothéque Copte de Nag 
Hammadi, Section: "Études" 2, Québec-Louvain: Les Presses de l'Université Laval-Édi- 
tions Peeters, 1986, e.g., 275fE; Also A. Klijn (Seth in Jewish, Christtan and Gnostic Literature, 
Supplements to Novum Testamentum 46, Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1977, 115) thinks that Seth 
was secondarily "introduced into an already existing system." 

* Eg., Theodoret, Haer. fab. comp. 1.13-14. For his treatment of Barbeloites, Naasseni, 
and Ophites as identical, see above. 

3? Layton, Gnostic Scriptures, 170. 

3! Cf. Wisse, "The Nag Hammadi," 215, 218. 

3? 'l'urner, Sethian Gnosticism, e.g., 257ft; Logan, Gnostic Truth, e.g., 43-45, 55-56. 
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Seth and his seed. Both agree that originally the Barbeloite speculation (Adv. 
Haer. 1.29) did not know of them. Turner thinks these ideas derived from a 
group "that crafted the anthropogonies common to the Afocryphon of John, 
the Hypostasis of the Archons, the Apocalypse of Adam, and Irenaeus' (Adv. Haer. 
1.30) *Ophites'.5* He calls this non- and even pre-Christia* group 
*Sethites," since he thinks they saw themselves as the worthy seed of 
Seth. Logan, however, rightly sees that the Ophites of Irenaeus had no 
interest in Seth, nor did they know of his special seed. He thinks rather'that 
a "Sethianization" process occurred around 200 CE, after the Barbeloite 
(Adv. Haer. 1.29) and Ophite (Adv. Haer. 1.30) myths were already fused. 
Only in this process would the ideas of Seth as a savior, the Gnostics as the 
pneumatic seed of Seth, the four lights as the dwelling places of Adam, Seth, 
and his seed, and the division of history, have been introduced into 
Barbeloite and Ophite speculations. These developments would have been 
provoked by the criticism of novelty by the "Great Church," and possibly 
under the influence of the Valentinian concept of Seth as the progenitor of 
the pneumatics.? 

Turner too notices that the Ophites of Irenaeus (Adv. Haer. 1.30) did not 
conceive of Seth as a savior nor speak anything of his special seed. 
However, Turner does not seem to make a clear distinction between these 
Ophites and his "Sethites," who according to him revered Seth from the 
first. On the one hand Turner ascribes the anthropogony of Adv. Haer. 1.30 
(Ophites) to the *Sethites" and reconstructs the "Sethite" triad of highest 
beings on the basis of Adv. Haer. 1.30, Eugnostos and Soph. es. Chr. On the 
other hand, he conceives of the Ophites of Adv. Haer. 1.30 (as well as of 
Eugnostos and Soph. es. Chr.) as non-Sethian, and, because Seth was not a 
savior for them, presumably as non-^Sethite" too. It seems, however, that 
both Turner and Logan distünguish among three originally independent 
speculations behind Schenke's Sethianism: (1) the Barbeloite myth as in Adr. 
Haer. 1.29, (2) the Ophite myth of Adv. Haer. 1.30, and (3) the speculation 
responsible for the concepts of Seth as a savior, and the Gnostics as the spe- 
cial seed of Seth (Logan: those responsible for the "Sethianization"; Turner: 
*Sethites"). This distinction seems helpful. While Turner and many other 


33 'l'urner, Sethian Gnosticism, 258. 

* [bid., 261, 271. 

55 Logan, Gnost:c Truth, e.g., xx, 45-46, 191, 283. 
56 "l'urner, Sethian Gnosticism, 287-290. 

7 [bi., 203ff. 
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scholars prefer an early (even pre-Christian) dating for the Seth-specula- 
tions, based, for example, on various Seth-traditions found in Jewish hitera- 
ture, Logan justfies his dating (ca. 200 CE) on the evidence of growing 
interest in Seth from the early third century on.? Whatever the case with 
this dating, with the solutions of Turner and Logan the table has finally 
turned; whereas in the older scholarship the Sethians were seen as part of 
Ophitism, the Ophites can now be seen as part of Sethianism, providing it 
with sources. 


Pursuit of the. Opbhite Mythology 1n the Nag Hammadi and. Related Codiwes 


Five documents in Nag Hammadi and Berlin Codex 8502 have been sug- 
gested or shown to have links not only with both Schenke's Sethians and 
church fathers" Ophites but also with each other: Af. John, Hyp. Arch., Ong. 
World, Soph. Jes. Chr., and Eugnostos. Some of these links are obvious. It is 
generally recognized that Hyp. Arch. and Orig. World have an intimate liter- 
ary relationship, and probably depend on a common written source.? 
Moreover, Soph. es. Chr. today generally is considered to be a re-writing of 
Eugnostos.9 "That Ap. John, Hyp. Arch. and Orig. World share much common 
material is readily apparent.ó! Other not so obvious links among several of 
these five texts also have been detected, and they will be considered after 
we will have dealt with the "sectarian" links of these documents. 

Of these five texts, only Ap. John and Hyp. Arch. are included in Schenke's 
Sethian corpus, while the other three have remained more or less 
unclassified. However, whereas Af. John is considered a classic example of 
Sethianism,? FHyp. Arch. does not have significant Sethian characteristics. 


55 Logan, Gnostic Truth, 16-19, 47. For an early daüng for these Seth-traditions, see, 
e.g., Pearson, Gnosticism, 52-83; Turner, Sethian Gnosticism, 266-270. 

*$ R. Bullard, 7he Hypostasis of the Archons, Patrisüsche Texte und Studien 10, Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1970, 100; B. Barc, L'Hypostase des Archontes, Bibliothéque Copte 
de Nag Hammadi, Section: "Textes" 5, Québec-Louvain: Les Presses de l'Université 
Laval-Éditions Peeters, 1980, 1-48; Schenke, *Phenomenon," 596-597; H.-G. Bethge, 
"Introduction," in .Nag Hammad:i Codex Il, 2-7, vol. 2, B. Layton, ed., Nag Hammadi 
Studies 21, Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1989, 12-19. 

9 See D. Parrott, ed., Nag Hammadi Codices III, 3-4 and V,1, Nag Hammadi Studies 27, 
Leiden: E,J. Brill, 1991, 3-5. 

9! See, e.g., Barc, L'Hypostase, 5-19; "Turner, Sethian Gnosticism, 167; Logan, Gnostic 
Truth, 238. 

8? See, e.g., Turner, Sethian Gnosticism, 69; Layton, Gnostic Scnptures, 12-17, 23ff.; Logan, 
Gnostic Truth, xvii-xxi. 
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The main reason Schenke accepted it into his Sethian corpus was the 
appearance of the figure of Eleleth,? one of the four luminaries of the 
Barbeloite teaching (the only clear Barbeloite feature in yp. Arch.). How- 
ever, since Seth is not considered a savior in this text and the special seed 
is said to be Norea's, instead of his, Hyp. Arch. cannot be considered as truly 
Sethian, but perhaps as only influenced by Barbeloite ideas. Even though 
Orig. World lacks all peculiarly Sethian and Barbeloite features and generally 
is not considered Sethian, its close connection with yp. Arch. has led to its 
inclusion in the discussion on Sethianism. Schenke and Turner have spec- 
ulated that the possible common source behind Hyp. Arch. and Orig. World 
could have been Sethian in character.9* Perkins even thinks Orzg. World rep- 
resents Sethian Gnosticism.9? Eugnostos is sometimes conceived of as *proto- 
Sethian," because the Third Male in its system can be considered to be an 
archetype of Seth (see below), and since the text has been taken to be a pos- 
sible source of Af. john. According to many scholars, the special material 
in Soph. es. Chr., not based on FEugnostos, has Sethian features or at least clear 
links with Sethian writings such as Af. john, Hyp. Arch., and Trim. Prot. The 
suggested Sethian features include the term Invisible Spirit" for the 
Supreme God (passim in Af. John; also in the clearly Barbeloite but perhaps 
non-Sethian 7remm. Prot. 38,11), and the desire of Sophia to create without 
the consort. However, Seth himself does not explicitly appear in Soph. jes. 
Chr. 

Each of these five wriüngs also have been suggested to have links with 
the Ophites of the church fathers. It is generally accepted that Hyp. Arch., 
Orig. World, and Ap. john have a close connection to Irenaeus! Ophites (Adv. 
Haer. 1.30), and that these all represent a very similar kind of re-interpreta- 


$3 Schenke, *Phenomenon," 596-597. 

9^ [bid., 596-597; Turner, Sethtan Gnosticism, 62. 

65 Ph. Perkins, Gnosticism and the New Testament, Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1993, 43. 

96 Parrott, Jag Hammadt, 11-12; Turner, Sethian Gnosticism, 210, 216. 

9? See C. Barry, "Un example de réécriture à Nag Hammadi: La Sagesse de Jésus 
Christ (BG,3; NH IIL4)," in Zes textes de .Nag Hammadi et le probléme de leur classification, 
L. Painchaud & A. Pasquier, eds, Bibliothéque Copte de Nag Hammadi, Section: 
"Études" 3, Québec-Louvain: Les Presses de l'Université Laval-Éditions Peeters, 1995, 
151-168, here p. 164-168; J. Turner, *Typologies of the Sethian Gnostic Treatises from 
Nag Hammadi," in Zes Textes, 169-217, here p. 212fF; J. Hartenstein, Die Zweite Lehre, 
Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der Altchristlichen Literatur 146, Berlin: 
Akademie Verlag, 2000, 42-44; M. Tardieu, Écrits Gnostiques. Codex de Berlin, Paris: Les 
Éditions du Cerf, 1984, 60-64; H.-M. Schenke, "Nag Hammadi Studien IIL," in Zetschrifi 
für Religions- und Geistesgeschichte 14 (1962), 352-361. 
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tion of the first chapters of Genesis. The following themes are found in 
at least three of these four texts: Ialdabaoth, born of Sophia, creates 
offspring (the archons) and boasts to be the only god; his claim is rebuked; 
archons create Adam but are unable to raise him from the ground; Adam 
receives two divine elements which awaken and assist him; Eve is cre- 
ated/brought to Adam; archons rape Eve; Adam and Eve eat from the tree 
of knowledge instructed by the revealer, either directly or by the means of 
the serpent, and this is considered a positive act; Adam and Eve are cast 
out of paradise; evil beings from heaven instruct humankind in error and 
idolatry; the figure of Norea is mentioned; evil archon(s) send(s) the flood; 
and the Old Testament is considered to contain some truth due to Sophia, 
who also plays an important role in the salvation history (Orig. World 113,6 
and Irenaeus! Adv. Haer. 1.30.9 even mention her providence). In addition, 
the names of the seven archons are found in almost identical form in 
Irenaeus! (and Origen's) Ophite account, Orig. World, and Ap. john. Finally, 
all four texts mention Samael; it is an alternate name either for the chief- 


demon Michael, or for Ialdabaoth. While the strongly Sethian Af. John 


8 Barc, L'Hypostase, 6-19, esp. n. 18 on p. 16; Turner, Sethian Gnosticism, 167; Perkins, 
*On the Origin," 44-45; Pétrement, Separate, 437-441. 

8 In addition, a very similar list of the names is found in a Gnostic amulet (see C. 
Bonner, *An Amulet of the Ophite Gnostics," in Commemorative Studies in Honor of Theodore 
Leslie Shear, Hesperia: Supplement VIII, Princeton: American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens, 1949, 43-46 4- plate 8; together with Orig. World 100,24-25 it s the only known 
document designating Ialdabaoth as Ariel") and in the Berlin Codex 20 915 (see G. 
Robinson, *Sethianism and the Doctrine of Creation in a Partially Restored Coptic 
Codex (Papyrus Berolinensis 20 915)," in Ze Muséon 113 [2000], 239-262), describing the 
teaching of "Sethians": 


Irenaeus Origen Orig. World Gnostic amulet BC 20 915 Ap. John 
Ialdabaoth Ialdabaoth ^ «laldabaoth» ^ Ia«ldabaoth» [Ialda]baoth Iaoth 
Iao Iao Iao Iao [S]abaoth Eloaios 
Sabaoth Sabaoth Sabaoth Sabaoth Adonaio[s] Astaphaios 
Adonaeus Adonaios Adonaios Adonai [Iaoth] Iao 
Eloeus Astaphaios Eloaios Eloai [E]loaios Sabaoth 
Oreus Ailoaios Oraios Horeos Oraios Adoni 
Astaphaeus Horaios Astaphaios Astaphaeos A|[staphaios] Sabbataios 


With the exception of the Berlin Codex 20 915, this synopsis is based on a similar one 
in R. van den Brock, Studies in. Gnosticism and Alexandrian Christianity, Nag Hammadi and 
Manichaean Studies 39, Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1996, 70; Hyp. Arch. also mentions Ialdabaoth, 
Sabaoth, and Ialdabaoth's seven offspring (e.g., II 94,34ff). Cf. also the list in Epiphanius' 
account of the Gnostics in Paz. 26.10.1-3: Iao, Saklas, Seth, Davides, Eloaeus, Adonaeus, 
Ialdabaoth/Elilaeus, Sabaoth/Ialdabaoth. 
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downgrades Sophia and the snake, the other three documents depict them 
as essential figures. Ialdabaoth and his archons are important characters in 
all these four documents. 

The material common to these texts does not, however, cover the begin- 
ning of the Ophite account, Adv. Haer. 1.30.1-3, which contains a descrip- 
tion of the pleromatic world. Whereas Hy. Arch. and Orig. World axe for the 
most part silent about the upper worlds, 4p. John has assumed the so-called 
Barbeloite doctrine of the pleroma, presented in the preceding chapter 
(Adv. Haer. 1.29) of Irenaeus' catalogue. Even though Layton suggests that 
1.30.1-3 could be a summary of 1.29, we are in fact here dealing with 
two completely different doctrines of the pleroma. The basic structure of the 
Barbeloite one (1.29), consisting of the triad of Father-Mother-Son and the 
four illuminators of the Son is clearly different from the Ophite one (1.30) 
consisting of the aforementioned: pentad, with an underlying triad of three 
male divinites Man-Son of Man-Savior (see below). The large Barbeloite 
pleroma includes a great number of hypostatized faculties of the godhead 
reminiscent of Platonic speculations (such as Mind, Word, and Truth). The 
Ophite pleroma instead consists of a small number of individual figures 
derived from the Judeo-Chrisüian tradition (Man, Son of Man, Holy Spirit, 
Christ, Sophia). 

lurner and Logan have noted that the underlying structure of this 
Ophite (Adv. Haer. 1.30) doctrine—the triad of three male divinities—is 
found at the base of the systems of Eugnostos and Soph. Tes. Chr.,"' two texts 
mostly dealing with the genesis and structure of the pleromatic world. This 
trad of three males is in fact found nowhere else in Gnostüc literature, 
except perhaps in Origen's account of the Ophites (Father-Son-Love; see 
above). Obviously there is some variation in the way the rest of the system 
has been built around this core. Irenaeus! Ophites have superimposed an 
additional triad of the First Man, Son of Man, and the Holy Spirit on this 
scheme; Zugnostos and Soph. jes. Chr. have posited two consortless higher 
beings (Unbegotten and the Self-Begetter) above the triad of Immortal Man- 
Son of Man-Savior, and have assigned consorts/female aspects called 
Sophia to these three males (this shows Sophia's importance). In addition, 
Soph. Jes. Chr. has distorted the pattern in trying to fit the figure of the risen 
Jesus into the system. Nevertheless, the basic structure remains the same. 


7? Layton, Gnostic Scriptures, 170. 
^! Turner, Sethian Gnosticism, 209-210; Logan, Gnostic Truth, n. 56 on pp. 151, 180. 
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Designations of the male and female aspects of the triad in Eugnostos (esp. 
in the Codex V version which has been suggested to be the earliest)? bear 
striking similariües to the figures in Irenaeus Ophite account, and the 
source for these speculations seems to be the same, Genesis 1-5 (which is in 
accordance with the overall interest in Genesis of Ophite speculations). The 
Immortal Man, the first member of the triad, is in the Codex V version of 
Eugnostos called the *Man of the depth" (6,20), while the Ophite First Man 
is said to exist in the depth (Adv. Haer. 1.30.1). The Ophite First Man puts 
his enno1a forward, and to this act the Son of Man owes his existence. Ennoia 
as a grammatically feminine word seems a bit strange characterization for 
the masculine Son of Man," and therefore euo: and Son of Man origi- 
nally could have been two different figures (perhaps the superimposing of 
the additional triad of First Man-Son of Man-Holy Spirit is responsible for 
the fading of ennoia by identifying her with the Son of Man). Interestingly 
in Éugnostos V the female aspect of the Immortal Man is called "Enno:a of 
all Sophias," and together they give birth to the Son of Man (6,8). Since 
the Son of Man, the second member of the triad in Eugnostos (V 9,23) is also 
called Adam, the interpretative key to the triadic pattern seems to lie in an 
interpretation of Gen 5:1-3 and Gen 1:26-27, according to which Adam 
transmitted the (human) likeness and image of God to Seth. That the God 
of the Old Testament could be called *Man" is no surprise; for this idea 
can be deduced, e.g., from Ezek 1:26ff. and Gen 1:26. Furthermore, the 
female aspect of the Son of Man in Eugnostos V (9,4-5; cf. Soph. es. Chr. III 
104,17-18/BG 99,11-12) is called *Mother of the all"; and, similarly in 
Irenaeus! version, the Holy Spirit is called "Mother of the living.""* Both 
refer to LXX Gen 3:20, according to which Eve was called "Mother of all 
living." Finally, Savior's femaleness in Eugnostos (V 10,12-13 par.) is called 
Pistis Sophia; and, in Irenaeus! account, Sophia is the sister of Christ the 
savior. We can sketch the following table of comparison: 


7 See Parrott, JNag Hammad:, 16ff. 

7$ See Turner, Sethian Gnosticism, 210. 

^^ Although the Holy Spirit is said to exist below the Son of Man, both exist hierar- 
chically lower than the First Man, but higher than Christ and Sophia. 
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Adv. Haer. 1.30 Fugnostos V 
female male male female 





Unbegotten 
Forefather 







Self-Begetter 
Self-Father 


Immortal Man, Ennoia 
Man of the Depth of all Sophias 





(Ennoia) First Man, 
exists in the Depth 
Holy Spirit, Son of Man, Son of Man, Sophia, 
Mother of the living Second man Adam Mother of the all 
Sophia Christ, Savior Pistis Sophia 
Third man 


The members of the Ophite pentad have clear equivalents in. Eugnostos 
(the same applies for Soph. Jes. Chr., which basically has the same system as 
Eugnostos). Both systems also have Man and Son of Man as important divini- 
ties, an important Sophia, and a connection to Genesis. 

The suggested Genesis-interpretation also makes understandable the 
"monstrous"? concept of both the First Man and the Son of Man uniting 
with the Holy Spirit to beget the Third Man (Adv. Haer. 1.30.1-2). If the 
First Man is taken to represent the Old Testament God and if Son of Man 
stands for Adam and Holy Spirit for Eve, then Gen 4:25 offers the solution: 
after Adam had laid with Eve and she had given birth to Seth, she pro- 
claimed that God had granted her a child. The passage can be read in such 
a way that both Adam and God were involved in the begetting of Seth (the 
same applies for Cain, cf. Gen 4:1). This Genesis-interpretation also implies 
that the Third Man, Savior or Christ, is intended to be Seth. However, 
nothing of a heavenly Seth is said explicitly in these texts. Likewise, in 






Irenaeus' account there is no indication of Seth's special status. Rather, Seth 
and his offspring are said to have been urged on to wickedness by the 
demons (Adv. Haer. 1.30.9). If the scheme originally included the idea of a 
heavenly Seth of some sort, this idea was not employed in the texts which 
used this scheme. The scheme also implies that the Old Testament God is 
to be seen in a positive hght as the true high God. YHWH is, nevertheless, 
represented by the more or less negative figure of Ialdabaoth in the lower 


7 Bousset, Hauptprobleme, 162; Pétrement, Separate, 94. 
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world according to Irenaeus! Ophites. However, the related Eugnostos, Soph. 
Jes. Chr., Hyp. Arch., Ong. World and Ap. John teach that the lower world has 
its pattern in the upper ones.?6 This suggests that YHWH is merely a dis- 
torted and lower representation of the true God. A similar idea could be 
found in Zugnostos which places a positive Archigenetor in the upper worlds (III 
82,18; V has a lacuna here). Other texts where this designation occurs, 
including Soph. fes. Chr., use 1t only of TIaldabaoth." 

À few words concerning the role of the serpent in these texts are called 
for here.? Orig. World, Hyp. Arch. and Irenaeus! Ophites teach that a higher 
power either used the serpent to teach Adam and Eve to eat from the for- 
bidden tree, or was itself the instructor. Whereas in Hy. Arch. (89,31-90,12) 
and in Irenaeus! Ophite account (Adv. Haer. 1.30.7-8) the neutral/evil snake 
was controlled by a feminine power in doing this, Orig. World (113,17- 
114,15; 118,24-120,6) explains how the "lordly man," an offspring of 
Sophia Zoe, was the instructor in paradise. This is reminiscent of the opin- 
ion of some of Irenaeus' Ophites that Sophia herself became the snake (Adv. 
Haer. 1.30.15), but an even closer parallel is found in Theodoret's version 
(Haer. fab. comp. 1.14), according to which Sophia's son was the serpent. 
However, Ap. John condemns the serpent altogether, and instead assigns the 
instruction-functions to the Savior (II 22,9-15 par.). Accordingly the Sethian 
texts in general show very little interest in the serpent.? That Eugnostos and 
Soph. es. Chr. do not mention the serpent at all, probably is due to their 
focus on the pleromatic world. 

Many central Ophite themes appear in these five texts. The Ophite doc- 
trine of the pleroma is visible in Eugnostos and Soph. Tes. Chr. and the Ophite 
teaching concerning the genesis and history of the lower world in Orig. 
World, Hyp. Arch., and the second half of Ap. John. Does anything else sug- 
gest that these texts belong together? Painchaud has proposed that Eugnostos 
and Orig. World were "intended as two complementary parts of a single 


"6 Eyugnostos V 3,31-4,8/III 74,14-20; Soph. Jes. Chr. III 98,13-20/ BG 90,4-12; Hp. Arch. 
87,7-11; Orig. World 102,2-7; 103,15-32; 123,28-31; 125,17-20; Ap. fohn II 12,33-13,5. 

" Ong. World (passtm); Soph. es. Chr. (III 118,20/BG 119,14-15; 125,16); Ap. John (II 
12,29/1III 16,16/BG 40,1); Trim. Prot (40,23; 43,25-32; 44,27; 49,13). 

7? For a complete survey of the Gnostic serpent imagery, see my "Serpent." 

79 'The snake does not appear at all in 13 of the 16 Sethian texts of Schenke's corpus. 
Ap. John has an unimportant and negatively valued serpent of paradise, while the Gnostcs 
of Pan. 26 and Hyp. Arch., which also speak of the serpent, have only a few Sethian and/or 
Barbeloite features. 

9 [n the Ophite mythology the snake is not a pleromatic being, unlike, for example, 
in the Peratc teaching (Ref. 5.12-18). 
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design." He argues that both documents share (1) a large amount of some- 
times unique vocabulary and common dramatis personae (e.g., Archtgenetor, 
"Immortal Man," *Adam of Light," the upper world as *unlimited"), (2) 
common literary patterns with similar functions?! and (3) the same rhetor- 
ical dispositio, with similar features in transition parts: (a) Exordium (£ugnostos 
III 70,1-71,13/O0rig. World 97,24-98,11); (b) Narration (Eugnostos III 71,13- 
74,12/O0nig. World 98,11-123,2); (c) Proof (FEugnostos III 74,12-89,15/ Orig. 
World 123,2-31); and (d) Peroration (Fugnostos III 89,15-90,11/O0rig. World 
123,32-127,17) (the two texts also seem to form a symmetric unit based on 
certain links between the transition parts).? 

Other scholars have pointed out connections between Hyp. Arch. and Soph. 
Jes. Chr9' "These two tractates share common terminology and themes 
(mostly appearing in the same chronological order), such as the cosmic veil 
(katamétaopo) connected with Sophia's creation (Hyp. Arch. 94,5ff./ Soph. Tes. 
Chr. VII 114,14f£), and the idea that the number of chaos has to be fulfilled 
(Hyp. Arch. 96,11-15/ Soph. Jes. Chr. BG 121,5-13). In addition, the following 
themes that are explicit in Hyp. Arch. may be implicit in Soph. fes. Chr.: Adam 
names the animals (Hyp. Arch. 88,19-24/ Soph. jes. Chr. BG 120,7-11); and 
falls in sleep and oblivion (Hyp. Arch. 89,3-7 / Soph. fes. Chr. BG 120,1-3). The 
two documents also belong to the same literary genre of heavenly revela- 
tions. Both texts describe the revelator in a similar manner: In Soph. fes. 
Chr. Jesus resembles a great angel of light (III 91,10-14 par.), while in Hp. 
Arch. Eleleth is a great angel and a luminary (93,18-20). Also the inability 
to properly describe the revelator is in both texts expressed in a similar way 
(Hyp. Arch. 93,13-18/ Soph. es. Chr. YII 91,14ff. par.). Finally, both Eleleth 
and Jesus are connected with wisdom (Hyp. Arch. 93,8-9/the ütle Sophia of 
Jesus. Christ).9 


?! Le., lists of male and female names in Eugnostos III 76,24-77,2; 81,21-82,4; 82,7- 
83,2/ Orig. World 101,24-102,2; 106,27-107,1; 107,4-14; the descriptions of certain heav- 
ens in Eugnostos III 88,11-89,3/O0ng. World 102,15-22. 

? L. Painchaud, "The Literary Contacts between the Writing without Title On the 
Ongin of the World (CG IL,5 and XIILI,2) and Eugnostos the Blessed (CG IIL3 and V, 1)," 
in Journal of Biblical Literature 114/1 (1995), 81-101; Cf. A. Pasquier's division of Eugnostos 
in Eugnoste, Bibliothéque Copte de Nag Hammadi, Section: "Textes" 26, Québec- 
Louvain: Les Presses de l'Université Laval-Éditions Peeters, 2000, 16ff. 

5 Barry, "Un example," 164-168; Turner, *Typologies," 212(f; Hartenstein, Zweite 
Lehre, 42-44. R. Falkenberg ("Reconstructing the Salvation History in the Sophia of jesus 
Christ (NHC IIL,4 and BG,3)*; unpublished manuscript) has discussed the many links 
between Orig. World and Soph. Jes. Chr. 

** For these links, see esp. Hartenstein, Zweite Lehre, 42-44. 
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Since Hyp. Arch. and Orig. World form one obvious pair, Eugnostos and 
- Soph. es. Chr. another, and the two pairs have contacts, it is only natural 
that all these four texts share many features, some of which are even rare 
elsewhere. The similaniües include (1) the name Pistis Sophia (Éugnostos V 
10,11-15/III 82,3-6; Soph. jes. Chr. 1I 106,21-24/ BG 102,6-9; Ong. World 
98,13-14; Hyp. Arch. 94,5-6); (2) the term "kingless generation" (Eugnostos V 
9,4-5/III 75,17-19; Soph. Jes. Chr. 11I 99,18-19/ BG 92,6-7; Hyp. Arch. 97,4- 
9; Ong. World 125,2-7); (3) the idea that the one who has knowledge is 
immortal among mortals (Eugnostos V 2,2-8/III 71,5-13; Soph. Tes. Chr. III 
93,16-24/BG 82,9-18; Hyp. Arch. 96,25-27; Ong. World 125,11-12); and (4) 
the idea that the lower world has its pattern in the upper ones (see above). 
Scholars also have noticed links between Af. john and both Eugnostos and 
Soph. Jes. Chr., especially the similarity between the framestories of Ap. John 
and Soph. Jes. Chr. It is also worth noting that the section dealing with neg- 
ative theology in Af. john (II 2,35-4,18 par.) is missing from lrenaeus' 
Barbeloite account but found in a similar form in Eugnostos (V 2,8-3,4 par.). 
These five texts also have been grouped together to some extent in the Nag 
Hammadi and Berlin codices: NH II has (1) Ap. John, (4) Hyp. Arch., and (5) 
Orig. World; NH III has (1) Ap. John, (3) Eugnostos, and (4) Soph. Jes. Chr.; and 
BG has (2) Ap. john, and (3) Soph. Tes. Chr. 


Conclusion 


The five examined Nag Hammadi and BG 8502 texts have strong Ophite 
connections. However, whereas Éugnostos and Orig. World do not contain any 
clear Sethian or Barbeloite features, the related Soph. fes. Chr., Hyp. Arch., 
and Af. john, do. The latter three also are presented as revelations in dia- 
logue form. I propose that these latter three texts point to the same milieu 
where a need was felt to justify the teaching by appealing to a heavenly rev- 
elator and to combine Ophite materials with other forms of Gnostic specu- 
lation. While Hyp. Arch. and Soph. 7es. Chr. do not seem very interested in 
Seth, Ap. John introduces into the combined Barbeloite-Ophite teaching the 
idea of a heavenly Seth who has to restore his seed to their proper dwelling 


85 "ardieu (Éerits Gnostiques, 60-65) and Barry (*Un example," 164-168) are of the opin- 
ion that 4f. john has influenced Soph. Jes. Chr. here; Hartenstein. (Qwette. Lehre, 44-46, 
313ff.) thinks Soph. Jes. Chr. is earlier than Af. John. For possible contacts between Af. John 
and Eugnostos, see Turner, Sethian Gnosticism, 216. 
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places in the lights of the pleroma. Therefore, Af. John is the only truly 
Sethian text of these five. 

Put in another way: Orig. World and £Eugnostos draw mainly from the 
Ophite speculations (although they also have been heavily influenced by 
Greek philosophy), while their literary counterparts Hyp. Arch. and Soph. es. 
Chr. have introduced Barbeloite and perhaps shght Sethian features into 
essentially Ophite material. Af. john final represents a "full-blown" 
Sethianism. In this light Theodoret's information concerning the introduc- 
tion of the divinized Seth into an essentially Ophite matenal may well rep- 
resent historical reality. The various other "serpent-sects" (e.g., the Naasseni 
and the Sethians of Refutatio) should be distinguished from the Ophites, even 
though they share some ideas with them. Whereas the Ophites drew heav- 
ily on Gen 3, the snake speculation in other forms of Gnosticism has its 
roots elsewhere, e.g., in John 3:14-15.9* However, since the so-called "ser- 
pent-midrash" of Testim. Truth (NH IX 45,23-49,10) as well as Epiphanius 
account of the *Gnostics," also known as *Barbelites" (Pan. 26), have cer- 
tain connections to the Ophite mythology and to Hyp. Arch., they may be 
based on Ophite sources too.?' 

The distinction among the Ophite, Barbeloite, and *Seth-honoring" spec- 
ulations behind Schenke's Sethianism seems justified, but I am not suggest- 
ing that these three teachings necessarily came from three socially distinct 
groups. Rather, we seem to be dealing with three sets of ideas, which could 
be used together in various combinations. (Interestingly, many scholars from 
the 19th century onward have grouped together the various Sethians, 
Ophites, and Barbeloites as representatives of a single Gnostic movement.) 
Thus, the relationship between the Sethian and Ophite forms of Gnosticism 


86 See my "Serpent." 

97 'The "midrash" of Testm. Truth follows the text of Genesis 2-3 closely and also 
resembles the paradise stories of Hyp. Arch. (88,24-32; 89,31-91,11) and Orig. World 
(118,16-121,13) to a great extent. In fact, this "midrash," praising the snake over against 
YHWH, has been suggested to represent "Ophite gnosis" (apparently in the old and wide 
sense of the term) by Pearson (Gnosticism, 50). In addition, Epiphanius! account in Pan. 26 
has many parallels with Celsus/Origen's Ophite account: the serpent as the bringer of 
knowledge (Pan. 26.2.6/ Cels. 6.28), a world-surrounding dragon (Pan. 26.10.8/ Cels. 6.25 
[Leviathan] the names of the seven archons (Pan. 26.10.1-3/Cels. 6.31-32), the post- 
mortem ascent of souls (Pan. 26.10.7-8/ Cels. 6.31), possibly also the transmigration of 
souls, with the idea of some souls returning into animals (Pan. 26.10.8/ Cels. 6.33; cf. 
Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 1.30.14 and Af. john II 26,36-27,11 par.; for a different opinion, see 
Witte, Das Ophitendiagramm, 125-126). The story of the flood (Pan. 26.1.3-9) has close par- 
allels to Hyp. Arch. 92,8-17. See also Pearson, Gnosticism, 84-94. 
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can be explained in terms of a re-writing of Ophite materials by *Seth-hon- 
oring" persons. From such re-writings emerged texts that scholars today 
include in Sethian Gnosticism. The dating and origin of the *Seth-honor- 
ing" speculations remain unclear, but their fusion with Ophite and 
Barbeloite teachings may have occurred after 180 CE, because Irenaeus 
scems unaware of both the framestory and the special status of Seth and his 
seed in his version or sources of Af. 7ohn. 

Obviously, the hypothesis concerning the essentially Ophite character of 
Eugnostos, Soph. es. Chr., Orig. World, Hyp. Arch., and the second half of Af. 
John needs to be tested by a more detailed analysis of these texts and of the 
Ophite accounts in the heresiological literature. Similarly the questions con- 
cerning the precise character of the Ophite mythology and its relationship 
to other forms of Gnosticism, as well as to Judaism, require further study.9? 
Nevertheless, I think that in the light of the new textual evidence and recent 
scholarship, the Ophites deserve to be heard anew. 


University of Helsinki & Université Laval 
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3$ [ have devoted my forthcoming doctoral dissertation to these questions. 
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Hilary of Poitiers, in his Tractatus super Psalmos, provides a unique view of 
the origins of the LXX. The essential point of his argument in favor of the 
superiority of the Greek version is that the seventy translators were the heirs 
of a secret oral tradition that went back to Moses. Hilary describes that tra- 
diüon with the words "quaedam ex occultis legis secretiora mysteria", a 
phrase most likely to be rendered, "certain more secret mysteries of the law, 
from hidden sources". He derives proof of the existence of this oral tradi- 
tion from Matthew 23:2-3, where Jesus acknowledges the legitimacy of the 
teaching of the scribes and Pharisees, who sit on the seat of Moses. 
Knowledge of the extra-biblical tradition allowed the Seventy to produce a 
translation that was more accurate than any other, because by reference to 
it they were able to interpret possible ambiguities in the original. The claim 
of Hilary takes on special significance when compared to the view attrib- 
uted to Rabbi Yehudah b. Shalom, a Palestinian amora of the fifth genera- 
tion, that is, a rough contemporary, about the Jewish oral tradition. In the 
view of Rabbi Yehudah, God gave an oral tradition to Israel because he 
foresaw that there would come a time when the Gentüles would appropri- 
ate the written. biblical inheritance. They would translate the Torah into 
Greek and claim to be Israel themselves. But God would acknowledge as 
his children only those who possess his mystery. The *mystery" is defined 
as the mishnah, which was given in oral form.! In the view of Hilary, on the 


* [n this article, the Roman numeral 4&LXX" will refer to the text of the Greek trans- 
lation of the Bible, whereas the word "Seventy" will refer to the seventy translators as 
persons. 

! Tanhuma, ki tissa 34; cf. Pesigta Rabbati 5 (ed. Friedmann, p. 14b). For other parallel 
texts and discussion, see M. Bregman, *Mishnah and LXX as Mystery: An Example of 
Jewish-Chrisüian Polemic in the Byzantine Period", Continuity and Renewal: Jews and Judaism 


O Koninklijke Brill NV, Leiden, 2005 Vigiliae Christianae 59, 264-285 
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other hand, the "mystery" of the oral tradition had already passed over to 
the Church, for it was the foundation of the LXX, and was therefore, in a 
certain sense, embedded within it. 

There have been some detailed treatments of Hilary's remarks in the last 
forty years, especially by N;J. Gastaldi, M. Milhau, and G. Veltri.? I myself 
have discussed the place of Hilary's comments within the context of patristic 
views about the text of the Old Testament? However, some of the specifics 
of the passage, and particularly the sources and parallels to his views, merit 
further consideration. Indeed, in his recent critical edition of the text, 
J. Doignon, the great scholar of Hilary, cites only a few sources in his afpa- 
ratus fontium, and not the most pertinent ones at that.* Moreover, as far as I 
am aware, there is no modern translation of this text into a standard 
European language.? The passage is not an easy one, so it seemed that a 
brief discussion and annotated translation of it would be in order. 

In his article on the text, Milhau acknowledges Hilary's originality, but 
suggests that his primary sources were Irenaeus and Origen.? On further 
analysis, however, it would appear that the parallels that best explain 
Hilary's main contribution, i.e., the concept of an oral tradition, are to be 
found in the Pseudo-Clementne literature. In the Letter of Peter to James, espe- 
cially in $8 1 and 3, and in the Clementine Homiles 2.38.1; 3.47.1, we find the 


in Byzantine-Christian Palestine, ed. L.I. Levine ( Jerusalem, 2004), pp. 333-342. As Bregman 
indicates, p. 333 n. 4, the term mishnah is here to be understood as the oral tradition in 
its entirety. Cf. W. Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten, 1^ (Strassburg, 1903), pp. 475-489. 

? Gastaldi, Hilario de Poitiers: Exegeta del Salterio (Paris, 1969), pp. 98-102; Milhau, "Un 
texte d'Hilaire de Poiters sur les Septante, leur traduction et les autres "traducteurs! (In 
psalm. 2,2-3)^, Aug. 21 (1981), pp. 365-372; Veltn, "L'ispirazione della LXX tra leggenda 
e teologia: Dal racconto di Aristea alla 'veritas hebraica! di Girolamo", Zaur. 27 (1986), 
pp. 3-71 (38-44 on Hilary). I have not been able to consult the article of E. Stanula, The 
Value of 'Septuaginta' according to Saint Hilary of Poitiers" (in Polish), Vox Patrum 6/7 
(1984), pp. 304-316. 

? A. Kamesar, Jerome, Greek Scholarship, and the Hebrew Bible (Oxford, 1993), pp. 31-32. 

* Hilarus Pictaviensis, Tractatus super. Psalmos (Vurnhout, 1997 2 CChr.SL 61), pp. 
37-39. 

? There is a partial translation of Tract. ;n Psal. 2 by A. Blaise in his edition of Hilaire 
de Poitiers, De trinitate et ouvrages exégétiques (Namur, 1964), pp. 143-157, but it does not 
include the passage in question. Milhau, in a later article, *Le grec, une 'clé pour l'in- 
telligence des psaumes'", REAug 36 (1990), pp. 69-70, has translated a few relevant pas- 
sages. I have published a partial translation in Bregman's article, *Mishnah and LXX", 
pp. 339-340. The present translation is a completion and revision of that effort. 

$ *Un texte". On pp. 369-370, Milhau also speaks of influence of the anti-heretical 
literature. 
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idea that Moses handed down, separate from the Scriptures, an oral tradi- 
tion to seventy teachers/wise men, who would inherit Moses' seat or "cathe- 


25 


dra". The tradition allowed the seventy men and their successors to 
interpret the Scriptures correctly and explain any apparent contradictions 
in the text. The seventy elders were accordingly the first links in the chain 
of tradition that began with Moses. This tradition, as scholars have noted, 
is based on scriptural data in Exodus 24:1, 9-11 and Numbers 11:16-17, 24- 
25.! In these passages, it is said that Moses had a group of seventy elders 
that began with him the ascent up the mountain, where he would receive 
divine revelations, and that later received part of the prophetc spirit to help 
him administer the affairs of the people. Now, in the Pseudo-Clementine 
texts, the reference is clearly to the oral tradition as it was conceived by the 
Rabbis, and before them, the Pharisees. For, as noted, there is specific ref- 
erence to the seventy elders inheniüing the "cathedra of Moses" (Ep. Petr. 
1.2), and we learn from om. Clem. 11.29.1 that this was entrusted to the 
Pharisees, or at least to some of them, in accord with the words of Jesus in 
Mt. 23:2-3.? However, there is no mention of the Greek version of the LXX 
as regards this tradition. 

Epiphanius, on the other hand, in his On Measures and Weights 11, makes 
the explicit statement that Moses' appointment of the seventy elders served 
as a "type" (vómoc) for the appointment of the seventy-two translators. He 
makes reference here to the ascent on the mountain, so he is clearly think- 
ing of Ex. 24:1, 9-11 (cf. also 12-13). In De fide 4.5, making the same con- 
nection between the elders of Moses and the translators, Epiphanius refers 
to both the mountain and Eldad and Modad, who are mentioned alongside 
the seventy elders in Num. 11:26-30 (and this makes a total of seventy-two). 
Accordingly, the tradiüon as it appears in. Epiphanius is based on both 


? 'The passages from Numbers are noted by B. Rehm (and G. Strecker) in his edition 
of Die Pseudoklementinen, Y, Homilie? (Berlin, 1992), pp. 1, 74. The link to Ex. 24:1, 9 is 
acknowledged in L. Cirillo, *L'antipaolinismo nelle Pseudoclementine", Verus Israel: Nuove 
prospettive sul. gaudeocristianesimo, eds. G. Filoramo and C. Gianotto (Brescia, 2001), p. 299. 
One should note, however, in particular the description of the seventy elders as &xAektot 
in Hom. Clem. 2.38.1; the Greek text of Ex. 24:11 has a reference to the éxiAextoi (v.l. 
£kA.extot). 

* "That the tradition of the Pharisees goes back to Moses is stated in Recog. Clem. 1.54.7. 
On the rabbinic nature of the characterization of the oral tradition in the Pseudo- 
Clementines, see G. Strecker, Das udenchristentum in den. Pseudoklementinen" (Berlin, 1981), 
pp. 163-164, 165-166; A.I. Baumgarten, *Josephus and Hippolytus on the Pharisees", 
HUCA 55 (1984), pp. 13-14; "Literary Evidence for Jewish Christianity in the Galilee", 
The Galilee in Late Antiquity, ed. L.I. Levine (New York, 1992), pp. 39-50. 
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Exodus and Numbers. It is of course possible that the passages from 
Exodus and Numbers consütute the original basis for the tradition about the 
seventy-two/seventy translators as it appears from the Letter of Aristeas 
onwards, but an explicit connection is not made in the extant Judeo- 
Hellenistic sources.? 

It is important to distinguish the idea of an oral tradition handed from 
Moses to the seventy elders and on down to the Greek translators of the 
Bible, as attested in Hilary, from the idea that those same elders constituted 
a kind of precedent or "type" for the appointment of the translators. For 
the former entails a continuous, unbroken tradition, whereas the latter does 
not. And in fact, Milhau recognizes this difference, but then goes on to posit 
the hypothesis that Hilary and Epiphanius are dependent on a common 
source, namely, Ongen.? It seems much more likely, however, in light of 
what has been stated so far, that Hilary has combined the concepton about 
the oral tradition attested in the Pseudo-Clementines together with an idea 
similar to that explicitly stated by Epiphanius, but no doubt obvious if not 
widely circulating, that Moses' seventy elders prefigured the later translators. 
Particularly significant is the reference to the "cathedra of Moses" from Mt. 
23:2, to which there is reference in both the Pseudo-Clementines and 
Hilary. That Hilary may be dependent on an intermediary source is of 
course possible, and that intermediary source could have been Origen. But 
the source may have been more obscure, since if the idea were employed 
by Origen, one might have expected to find some trace of it in Eusebius, 
the Cappadocians, Jerome, Rufinus, e al. 

On the other hand, it may be recognized that there is an Alexandrian or 
Ongenian coloring in the manner in which Hilary portrays the oral tradi- 
tion. For Hilary contrasts the "spiritual" nature of the tradition inherited by 
the Seventy with the "literal" character of the version of Aquila.!! The idea 
of the "spirituality" of the LXX is a familiar one, and is attested in a num- 
ber of important sources from Origen to Augustine." But this is normally 
associated with the prophetüc inspiration of the translators rather than the 


? See G. Dorival, *La Bible des Septante: 70 ou 72 traducteurs??, Tradition of the Text 
(FS D. Barthélemy), eds. G;J. Norton and S. Pisano (Freiburg [Schweiz], 1991), pp. 57-58, 
60. Dorival would put more emphasis on Num. 11:16-17, 24-25. 

1? *Un texte", pp. 367-368. 

!! See Gastaldi, Hilario, pp. 99, 101, 102; Veltri, *L'ispirazione^, pp. 40-41. 

!? See D. Barthélemy, *Origéne et le texte de l'Ancien Testament", Epektasis (FS 
J. Daniélou), eds. J. Fontaine and C. Kannengiesser ([Paris], 1972), pp. 258-9; H. Marti, 
Übersetzer der Augustin-Zeit (Munich, 1974), p. 66; cf. p. 69. 
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"spiritual" nature of the oral tradition they inherited. Indeed, as Augustine 
puts it in the City of God 18.43, the differences found in the LXX, as com- 
pared with the Hebrew, were effected by the translators, *ut etiam hinc 
ostenderetur non humanam fuisse in illo opere servitutem, quam verbis 
debebat interpres, sed divinam potius potestatem, quae mentem replebat et 
regebat interpretis". By contrast, Hilary speaks of the seventy translators as 
having acquired a "spiritual knowledge ... in conformity with the Mosaic 
tradition" (Tract. :n Psal. 2.2). This statement probably represents a shift in 
focus, if not a step beyond the portrayal of the oral tradition in the Pseudo- 
Clemenune texts. For in those texts the tradition would appear to be pri- 
marily of a halakhic character.? Now, Doignon, in the apparatus fontium of 
his editon of Hilary's 7ractatus, refers to Origen's Homilies on Numbers 6.2, 
where Origen describes the manner in which God transferred the "spirit" 
from Moses to the seventy elders in Num. 11:24-25.!* These biblical verses 
themselves could be at the root of the idea that the seventy translators were 
prophets, as G. Dorival has noted.'5 The verses could also explain the con- 
cept of the "spirituality? of the LXX version as it was later understood in 
Origen and other Fathers. However, these ideas need to be distinguished 
from Hilary's portrayal of a spiritual "chain of tradition" that was passed 
from Moses to the elders and on down to the translators and the Pharisees 
of Jesus! day, however that portrayal is related to the earlier ideas. 

Yet there is another text from Origen that may be more relevant to 
Hilary's theory, namely, Philocalia 2.2. 'This is an extract from the first book 
of his Commentary on Psalms 1-25. Here, Origen acknowledges that the scribes 
and Pharisees, as characterized by Jesus in Luke 11:52, did have the key to 
the Scriptures, that is, no doubt, the "spiritual" interpretation of them, but 
did not make an effort to use it. The parallel to this passage in Mt. 23:13 
(cf. Origen, Fr. zn Mt. 449 — GCS 41.1, p. 187) comes right after the pas- 
sage cited by Hilary about the oral tradition in possession of the scribes and 
Pharisees (Mt. 23:2-3). It is therefore possible that Origen had a conception 
of that tradition that somehow influenced Hilary. This question remains to 
be further elucidated.'? Also worthy of further investigation is the relation- 
ship between Origen's notion of the Jewish oral tradition and that in the 


!3 "There is reference to both monotheistic belief and *way of life" in Ep. Petr. 1.3, but 
the emphasis seems to be more on halakhic issues than on "spirituality" in Ep. Petr. 
2.5-6; Hom. Clem. 2.38.1; 3.47.1. See the comments on qui doctores deinceps mane- 
rent below. 

^ Doignon, ed., 7ractatus, p. 38. 

I5 *70 ou 72 traducteurs?", p. 58. 

!5 "The passage from the Commentary on the Psalms is reflected in Hilary, /nstr. Psal. 5. 
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Pseudo-Clementnes." For the present, it may be noted that the recognition, 
at least in Hilary, of a "spiritual" oral tradition extending from Moses to the 
scribes and Pharisees, is of more than passing significance. It is to be con- 
trasted both with the traditional patrisüc interpretation of the scribes and 
Pharisees as literalists, and with the more conventional portrayal of Jewish 
spiritual exegesis. Eusebius, for example, in his Preparation for the Gospel puts 
forward a programmatic distincüon between an "elite" group of Jews who 
practice allegorical interpretation of the Scriptures and the Jewish multitude 
who follow the literal sense. In his depiction of the elite or philosophical 
group, however, i.e., those who approach the Scriptures with "theoria", 
Eusebius has in mind Alexandrian Judaism and the sect of the Essenes.!? 
Hilary, by contrast, attaches the idea of spiritual understanding of the 
Scriptures to the Pharisaic chain of tradition. 

The question of the ongins of the version of the Seventy is raised by 
Hilary at the beginning of his treatment of Psalm 2. He notes that in Acts 
13:33, Paul cites the text as "the first Psalm". Why 1s there this discrepancy 
in enumeration? Hilary will explain by referring to the history of the Greek 
translation. 


On Origen's views of "secret" Jewish exegetical traditions, see also G.G. Stroumsa, Hidden 
Wisdom (Leiden, 1996), pp. 121-126. When Stroumsa states on p. 122 that *Moses trans- 
mitted this [secret] doctrine to the priests", this is his own supplement and does not 
emerge from the texts cited by him. On some of the same texts cited by Stroumsa, see 
M. Harl in her edition of Origéne, Philocalie, 1-20 (Paris, 1983 2 SC 302), pp. 47-51. It 
is also significant that Origen's reference to the "key" of the Scriptures in the hands of 
the Pharisees (Philoc. 2.2) apparently came just a little before the famous comparison, 
attributed by Origen to his own *Hebrew" informant, that the Scriptures were like a 
house of locked rooms that needed to be matched with the right keys (Philoc. 2.3). Cf. 
P. Nautün, Ongéne (Paris, 1977), p. 263. This could entail a recognition by Origen of a 
"spirituality" extending through the generations of the Jewish exegetcal masters. In the 
present instance, however, we are concerned with the nature of that tradition as por- 
trayed, to phrase it after the fashion of m. Avot 1.1, from Moses to the elders to the Great 
Assembly (or seventy translators) to the Pharisees, rather than from the time of Jesus to 
the time of Onigen. One should also note that the second passage from the Commentary 
on the Psalms preserved in Phioc. 2.3 is also reflected in Hilary, /mstr. Psal. 24, quite 
removed from the first one in $ 5. 

7 "There is a reference to Mt. 23:13 immediately following one to Mt. 23:2-3 in Hom. 
Clem. 3.18.2-3. In the Pseudo-Clementines, however, the "key" may relate to recognition 
of "false pericopes", not allegorical or typological meanings. See H,J. Schoeps, 7heologie 
und Geschichte des Judenchristentums (Tübingen, 1949), pp. 145, 152-155, 375-377. 

!8. Praef. ey. 8.10.18-19; cf. 8.8.56-57, 8.9.38. On these passages, see A. Kamesar, 
"Church Fathers, Rabbinic Midrash and", Encyclopedia of Midrash: Biblical [nterpretaton in 
Formative Judaism, eds. J. Neusner and A,J. Avery-Peck (Leiden, 2005), pp. 33-34. 
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Hilary of Poitiers, 7ract. in Psal. 2.2-3 


(2.2) Mediis namque legis temporibus, priusquam unigenitus dei filius 
ante saecula manens deus verbum homo nascitur, poscente rege Ptolomaeo, 
septuaginta seniores libros veteris testamenti ex hebraeis litteris in graecas 
transtulerunt. erat autem iam a Moyse antea institutum in synagoga omni 
septuaginta esse doctores. nam idem Moyses, quamvis verba testamenti in 
litteras condidisset, tamen separatim quaedam ex occultüs legis secretiora 
mysteria septuaginta senioribus, qui doctores deinceps manerent, intimave- 
rat. cuius doctrinae etiam dominus in evangeliis meminit dicens: Super cathe- 
dram Moysi, inquit, sederunt scribae et pharisaei. omnia ergo quaecumque dixerint vobis, 
facite et servate, secundum vero facta eorum nolite facere. doctrina ergo horum man- 
sit in posterum, quae ab ipso scriptore legis accepta in hoc seniorum et 
numero et officio conservata est. hi itaque seniores libros hos transferentes 
et spiritalem secundum Moysi traditionem occultarum cognitionum scien- 
tiam adepti ambigua linguae hebraicae dicta et varia quaedam ex se nun- 
tiantia secundum virtutes rerum certis et propriis verborum significationibus 
transtulerunt doctrinae scientia multimodam illam sermonum intellegentiam 
temperantes. et ex eo fit ut, qui postea transtulerunt, diversis modis inter- 
pretantes magnum gentibus adtulerint errorem, dum occultae illius et a 
Moyse profectae traditionis ignari ea quae ambigue lingua hebraea com- 
memorata sunt, incerti suis ipsis iudicus ediderunt. ambiguitatis autem 
linguae hebraicae unum adferemus exemplum, ex quo cetera istius modi 
esse atque ita ut sunt intellegantur. bresith verbum hebraicum est. id tres 
significantias in se habet, id est et zn principio et in capite et in filio. sed trans- 
latores septuaginta 7n principio ediderunt, ceteris diverse transferentibus; et 
secundum hanc ambiguitatem haec ab illis in omni translatione est facta 
confusio. 

(2.3) Sed perfecta horum septuaginta interpretum auctoritas manet, pri- 
mum quod ante adventum corporalem domini transtulerunt nec adulatio 
interpretandi adhibita tempori arguetur tanto anteriore interpretationis 
aetate, dehinc quod ipsi illi principes doctoresque synagogae et praeter sci- 
entiam legis per Moysen quoque doctrina secretiore perfecti non potuerunt 
improbabiles esse arbitri interpretandi, qui certüssimi et gravissimi erant 
auctores docendi. hi ergo psalmos inter ceteros libros transferentes et 
in numerum redegerunt et in ordinem conlocaverunt et diapsalmis dis- 
tinxerunt, qui omnes secundum hebraeos confusi et habebantur et habentur. 
horum igitur translationes hebraeis tum lingua tantum sua utentibus non 
erant necessariae. ipsis tamen, omnibus diligenti et religiosa custodia obser- 
vatis, quibus postea [codd.: posteaquam] dominus legem omnem sacramento 
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et corporationis suae et passionis et resurrectionis impleverat, cumque 
[codd.: cum] his libris, quos regi idem translatores ediderant, conlatis et 
fideliter consonantibus repertis, indissolubilis constituta est privilegio doctri- 
nae et aetatis auctoritas.!? 


In the middle period of the law, before the only begotten son of God (that 
is, God the Word, who was existing before the ages) was born as man, at 
the request of King Ptolemy seventy elders translated the books of the Old 
Testament from the Hebrew text into Greek. It had already been estab- 
lished by Moses previously that in the entire assembly there should be sev- 
enty teachers. For that same Moses, although he had committed to writing 
the words of the [Old] Testament, nevertheless communicated separately, 
from hidden sources, certain more secret mysteries of the law to seventy 
elders, who would continue as teachers after him. The Lord mentions these 
teachings in the Gospels, when he says, ^TIhe scribes and Pharisees sit on 
the seat of Moses. For this reason, do and observe everything that they tell 
you. But do not behave as they do." (Mt. 23:2-3) Therefore [i.e., this proves 
that] their teachings have remained in later generations, namely, the teach- 
ings received from the writer of the law himself, and preserved in this office 
of seventy elders. Accordingly, the elders, when translating these books, had 
acquired the higher knowledge of these hidden teachings in conformity with 
the Mosaic tradition, and were able to translate words and expressions 
which in Hebrew are ambiguous and in themselves indicate different reali- 
ties with an unambiguous and non-metaphorical use of words, so as to indi- 
cate the [true] properties of the things signified. They were able to "control" 
the polysemous aspect of the [Hebrew] words by their knowledge of the 
[oral] teaching. And thus it comes about that those who translated later, 
who [also] translated according to diverse methods, have given many a mis- 
leading translation to the Gentiles. For being ignorant of that secret tradi- 
tion which originated from Moses, they rendered with uncertainty, relying 
only on their own notions, that which had been expressed in a polysemous 
fashion in Hebrew. We shall cite one example of the ambiguity of the 
Hebrew language, from which it will be clear that there are other cases of 
the same sort and (from which) the nature of these cases will be understood. 
*Bresith" is a Hebrew word. It has three meanings in itself, namely, "in the 


I9 'The text is given according to the edition of Doignon, pp. 37-9, with the exception 
of the two corrections made by A. Zingerle in his edition (Vienna, 1891 — CSEL 22), 
p. 40, in the final sentence of $ 3. The corrections are cited in Doignon's apparatus. 
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beginning", and "in the head", and "in the son". However, the seventy 
translators rendered it "in the beginning" while the others translate it in 
different ways. And on the basis of this kind of ambiguity, confusion has 
been brought about by them throughout the translation. 

(3) But the authority of the seventy translators remains absolute. This is 
because in the first place, they translated before the bodily advent of the 
Lord, and an adulatory bias in translation, as applied to the circumstance, 
cannot be attributed to them, since the time of the translation was so much 
earlier. And in the second place, they themselves were leaders and teachers 
of the synagogue, and beyond their knowledge of the law, having been thor- 
oughly trained, via Mosaic tradition [by a tradition that extends back to 
Moses] in the more secret teaching, they could not have been unfit arbiters 
of translation, as ones who were most unerring and most respected author- 
ities of instruction. Thus, these men, in the course of translating the Psalms 
among the other books, also numbered them, set them in order, and set 
divisions within them with diapsalmata; whereas all of the Psalms were and 
are in a confused state in the Hebrew text. Their translations were not nec- 
essary for the Jews, who were at that time using only their own language. 
Nevertheless, to them has been ordained an irrevocable authority by right 
of teaching and of age, in light of the following circumstance: All details, 
with reference to which at a later time the Lord fulfilled the entire law 
through the mysteries of his incarnation, passion, and resurrection, were 
observed with conscientious and reverent eye and were compared with the 
books, which those same translators had published for the king, and were 
found to be in correspondence with them. 


Commentary 


mediis... legis temporibus, priusquam unigenitus dei filius... 
nascitur Milhau, *Un texte", pp. 365-366, and Veltri, *L'ispirazione", 
p. 39, have interpreted this passage in light of the idea introduced below in 
$8 3 and attested in Irenaeus and elsewhere in Hilary, that the Seventy can- 
not be charged with an adulatory, that 1s, pro-Christian bias in translation, 
because they lived before the time of Christ, whereas Aquila, Symmachus, 
and Theodotion came later. This is no doubt correct, but there is in these 
words of Hilary probably also an allusion to two other, by this time well 
crystallized ideas: the notion that the age of the Mosaic law constitutes a 
distinct phase in the history of salvation, and that it occurred just before the 
decisive phase of the incarnation. Accordingly, the translation was prepared 
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at the key juncture, and this fact points to a divine/providential interven- 
tion. See Eusebius, Praep. ev. 8.1 (cf. 7.8.40), and A. Kofsky, Eusebius of 
Caesarea Against Paganism (Leiden, 2000), p. 106. For the broader background, 
see also M. Harl, L'histoire de l'humanité racontée par un écrivain chré- 


tien au début du iv^ siécle", REG 75 (1962), pp. 525, 529-530. 


ante saecula manens deus verbum For these concepts and the manner 
in which they are translated here, see just further on in this same text, viz., 
Tract. in Psal. 2.23: *cum ... ante tempora unigenitus dei filius maneat . . ."; 
"unigenitus vero filius dei, ut dei verbum, ita est deus verbum." See also 
Tract. in Psal. 53.8; Trin. 1.11; Hymn. 1.1. 


septuaginta seniores lhe number of seventy translators, rather than 
seventy-two, the number reported in the Zetter of Aristeas 32, 46-50, is found 
in several sources, both patristic and rabbinic. See Dorival, *70 ou 72 tra- 
ducteurs?", esp. p. 48. In the present instance, however, the use of the 
number is probably connected with the tradition about the origins of the 
oral teaching as transmitted in the Judeo-Christian sources, viz., Ep. Petr. 
1.2; Hom. Clem. 2.38.1; 3.47.1. 


in synagoga omni It is difficult to decide, even with the help of the par- 
allels in /nstr. Psal. 8 and below in 8 3, whether this phrase should be trans- 
lated "in the entire assembly [sc. of Israel]|", or *in every synagogue", i.e., 
whether synagoga is employed in an Old Testament or a New Testament 
sense. It is known that Jerome, in his translation zuxía hebraeos, greatly 
reduced the use of synagoga (the standard rendering of ovvayeyü in the Old 
Latin) in its Old Testament meaning. See I. Peri, "Ecclesia und. synagoga in 
der lateinischen Übersetzung des Alten Testamentes", BZ 33 (1989), pp. 
245-251, esp. 249-251; *Die Mannigfaltigkeit in der Übersetzung von i112 
und onp durch Hieronymus", Philologia sacra (FS HJ. Frede and W. Thiele), 
ed. R. Gryson (Freiburg 1993), IL, pp. 416-421, esp. 416, 418-419. This 
could suggest that, at least in a biblical context, the natural meaning of the 
term in the fourth century would be the one familiar from the New 
Testament, ie., "synagogue". Indeed, in the same pericope from which 
Hilary draws his proof text for the suggestion that the oral tradition was 
maintained down to the time of Jesus, viz., Mt. 23:2-3, just a few verses 
beyond, there is a reference to "synagogues" (Mt. 23:6). In addition, Hilary 
probably believed, on the basis of Acts 15:21, that the synagogue was a 
Mosaic institution. Accordingly, when, after citing the proof text, Hilary says 
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that the oral teaching was maintained *in hoc seniorum et numero et 
officio", this may carry the implication that in his eyes there were seventy 
elders in a synagogue. There is mention of seventy-one elders in the syna- 
gogue at Alexandria in &. Suk. 4.6, and we read there, in another interest- 
ing point of contact with the present passage (and Mt. 23:2), that there were 
seventy-one cathedrae ('NTTTOD) for those seventy-one elders. In 5. Suk. 51b, 
a talmudic parallel, it 1s said that the number of seventy-one cathedrae is in 
correspondence to the seventy-one members of the great Sanhedrin. That 
institution 1s of course connected, in rabbinic sources, to Moses' gathering 
of the seventy elders in Numbers 11. See H.-J. Becker, Auf der Kathedra des 
Mose (Berlin, 1990), pp. 31-34. 

On the other hand, the immediate event that Hilary has in mind is no 
doubt Moses! appointment of the seventy elders described in Num. 11:16- 
17, 24-25, and this would favor the translation "assembly" /community. 
Especially significant 1s the fact that the phrase "omnis synagoga", repre- 
senting the Greek nàca (f) cvvayoy n, is extremely common throughout the 
Old Latin version of the Pentateuch: Ex. 12:3, 16:2, 35:4; Lev. 10:3, 6, 
16:33, 24:14; Num. 1:2, 8:20, 14:10, 15:25, 35, 20:25; Dtn. 5:22. Moreover, 
in patrisüc Latin, the term "synagoga" was also used in a collective sense, 
to indicate "the Jews" or *the Jewish community", as opposed to "ecclesia", 
and this was no doubt a reason why Jerome shied away from the word in 
the ?uxta hebraeos (see Peri, locc. citt.). In the present context, however, this 
meaning would not be so much at odds with the traditional Old Testament 
one, because, strangely enough, Hilary is here stressing the continuity 
between Old Testament and later Jewish institutions, perhaps in. accord 
with the general viewpoint represented in a Judeo-Christan source. 
Accordingly, I have translated *in the entire assembly [of Israel|", reversing 
the choice I made in Bregman, *Mishnah and LXX", p. 339 with n. 27. In 
this instance, however, in a manner that is hardly unique, Hilary will have 
understood the old "assembly" as a kind of antecedent to the synagogues as 
portrayed in the Gospel of Matthew, and may not have even made a sharp 
distinction between the former and the latter. 


separatim ... intimaverat Since this act is contrasted with that of 
putting the "words of the Testament" in writing, it no doubt indicates oral 
communication. lhis is clearly the sense of om. Clem. 3.47.l (&ypóqog 
£000n), and the notion is implicit in 2.38.1. The idea that Moses transmit- 
ted an oral Torah to the seventy elders of Num. 11:16-17, 24-25, may also 
be discerned in rabbinic literature. The words of God to Moses in Num. 
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11:16, *gather for me ("2 TTBOK) seventy men of the elders of Israel", are 
viewed as a reference to the foundation of the Sanhedrin in Srfre Numbers 92 
(ad 11:16; cf. m. San. 1.6), and that institution was regarded as the trustee 
of the oral tradition (see E. Schürer et al, The History of the Jewish People in 
the Age of Jesus Christ, IY [Edinburgh, 1979], pp. 330-332). Moreover, the 
phrase "gather for me seventy men" is often explained in light of 
Ecclesiastes 12:11, where we read: "the words of the wise (E328 "337) are 
like goads, and as nails firmly driven [the words of] the masters of the col- 
lections (BYoR *222)". See Numbers Rabbah 15.22; Tanhuma (B) behaalotekha 
25 (in these two passages we also find that baalei asufot is thought to indicate 
the members of the Sanhedrin [cf. also 5». San. 12a], from which circum- 
stance we see that the two biblical texts are linked by the root FON). And 
the verse from Ecclesiastes is interpreted as a reference to the oral tradition; 
see F. Weber, üdische Theologie? (Leipzig, 1897), p. 90. "This is hardly sur- 
prising, since the phrase direi hakhamim 1s an. equivalent of divrei soferim (cf. 
Schürer, History, II, p. 325 with n. 9), and is another way to designate that 
tradition. See esp. Numbers Rabbah 14.4 (ed. Mirkin, pp. 96-97), where the 
two phrases are used interchangeably in a passage of great relevance to 
Hilary's view of the function of the oral teaching (see just below ad doc- 
trinae scientia ...); and y. San. 10.1(28a), where the description of the 
chain of tradition from m. Avot 1.1 is quoted in explanation of "the words 
of the wise are like goads". 

The passage from Origen's Hom. in Num. 6.2 cited by Doignon in his edi- 
tion of Hilary's Tractatus, p. 38, contains no reference to oral tradition, and 
does not particularly contribute to our understanding of the words "separa- 
tim... intimaverat". The text from Origen may, however, be pertinent to 
another part of Hilary's theory. See below ad spiritalem .. . scientiam. 


legis secretiora mysteria For the parallel between Hilary and the rab- 
binic statements on the oral tradition as mystery, see Kamesar, erome, pp. 
31-32, and Bregman, *Mishnah and LXX". Bregman also provides refer- 
ences to earler scholarship on the rabbinic texts. Cf. also G.A. Wewers, 
Geheimnis und Geheimhaltung im rabbinischen Judentum (Berlin, 1975), pp. 89-90. 
For the Pseudo-Clementines, see Schoeps, 7heologie, pp. 151-155, 375-377. 


qui doctores deinceps manerent The idea that the elders who received 
the oral tradition would become teachers is also present in. Hom. Clem. 
2.38.1: xpóg 10 xai atobg £ooÓiàGeiv too Aaob0 tovc ovAouévoug (for 
époÓi&Gewv in the sense of "teach", see G.W.H. Lampe, A Patristic. Greek 
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Lexicon [Oxford, 1961], p. 588, s.v. 2.b.ii; this is probably to be preferred to 
the translation of G. Strecker in W. Schneemelcher, ed., JVeutestamentliche 
Apokryphen?, II [Tübingen, 1989], p. 482: "zurüsten"). A similar concept 
emerges from Hom. Clem. 3.47.1: iva. «fj 91aGoxfi noAvteóeo8o1 O0vntox. Both 
the etymology of the word £eoóióGew (0006), as well as the term zoAweo- 
£000: indicate that in the original context, the reference is primarily to teach- 
ing that 1s halakhic in nature. 


doctrina ergo horum mansit in posterum This statement implies a 
recognition of the legitimacy of the oral Jewish tradition, even as it applies 
to halakhic matters down to and including the age of Jesus, on the part of 
Hilary or his [ Judeo-Christian?] source. 


spiritalem . . . scientiam It is only at this point that Hilary indicates that 
the tradiüon passed on from Moses to the elders was also "spiritual". It is 
possible that this notion was ultimately derived from the text of Num. 11:17, 
25, where it is indicated that God took of the spirit that was upon. Moses 
and placed it on the seventy elders. But the concept of a spiritual "chain of 
tradition" is a further development. See the penultimate two paragraphs in 
the introduction above. 


secundum virtutes rerum In this passage, the term "virtus" does not 
refer to the significance of a word or passage, as it often does in Hilary, and 
perhaps also in Znsír. Psal. 8, a passage which contains some of the same 
ideas as Tract. in Psal. 2.2-3. (On this usage, cf. M. Milhau in his edition of 
Hilaire de Poitiers, Commentaire sur le psaume 118, Y [Paris, 1988 — SC 344], 
p. 26.) Here the term probably refers rather to the "property" of an exter- 
nal entity, or 7es, what in Stoic theory is the ap&yua or &xtóc onoxetpuevov. 
See SVF IL.166 and Harl's edition of Origen's Philocalia, pp. 275-279. The 
passage appears to be well paraphrased by Gastaldi, Hari, p. 101. On the 
implications of the phrase in this context see the following note. 


certis et propriis verborum significationibus In the first place, Hilary 
says the Seventy employed words in a non-ambiguous way, thus moving 
beyond the *ambigua linguae hebraicae dicta". Secondly, he says they used 
the words in a "proper", that is, etymological or non-metaphorical sense. 
For this concept, see C.K. Callanan, Die Sprachbeschreibung bei Aristophanes von 
Byzanz (Gótüngen, 1987), pp. 92-4; A. Uhl, Sereus als Sprachlehrer (Góttingen, 
1998), pp. 485-9. Thus, when Hilary says the Seventy translated "secundum 
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virtutes rerum certis et propriis verborum significationibus", he may be say- 
ing something quite remarkable. For his remark is perhaps to be understood 
in light of a similar charactenzation of the translation of the Seventy in 


Philo, Zzfe of Moses 2.38. In that version, according to Philo's informants, 


^ , $ 08 L , . 7; * e 4 ^ 
ovoveveyOfvai ... eig tabtÓóv xópia xvpíoig óvóuaoci và 'EAAnvikxà Toig 
XoASoiKkoic, évappooOévta £5 uóXo toig ÓnAovpévoug npóyuaciw — "words 


in their proper (etymological, non-metaphorical) meanings corresponded to 
words in their proper meanings, the Greek to the Chaldean (i.e., Hebrew), 
with the same sense (7 eig 1av16óv), perfectly suited to the meanings of the 
external realities intended." This means, simply stated, that the Seventy 
were able to produce a translation that was both word-for-word and sense- 
for-sense, and that that sense fit the actual enüties intended. Hilary is not 
so explicit, but says only that the Seventy employed words in a non- 
metaphorical way with perfect (certain) correspondence to the realities 
intended. However, it seems likely that he is saying something comparable 
to Philo in a more compressed form, rather than simply that the Seventy 
translated according to the "proprietates" (sc. of Greek) in a sense-for-sense 
fashion (so Jerome of Cicero's method in Ef. 57.5.2: "proprietas" is used 
here in a broad meaning). Indeed, it is difficult to think that with the phrase 
"propriis verborum significationibus" Hilary means anything other than that 
the Seventy used non-metaphorical or etymological equivalents of the 
Hebrew. This is no doubt what Origen means when he describes Aquila as 
ó Kvpubtata épunveoew quAotuiobuevog (Philoc. 14.1; cf. Sel. in Ps. 4:5 [PG 
12.1144a]). Of course, the statement makes sense with regard to Aquila. On 
the other hand, the belief of Philo that the version of the Seventy was both 
word-for-word and sense-for-sense cannot be reconciled with basic transla- 
tion theory as known to the ancients, nor with the reality of the diffences 
between the Hebrew and the Greek as they existed in Philo's time and later. 
Hilary's statement about unambiguous and non-metaphorical use of words 
may represent a similar naive exaggeration on the part of a non Hebraist. 
Origen clearly knew better, and even with perhaps a little Hebrew he had 
a good feeling for the differences between the Hebrew text and the Greek. 
It is therefore improbable that Origen was the source for this segment of 
Hilary's discussion. 


doctrinae scientia multimodam illam sermonum intellegentiam 
temperantes The notion that the oral tradition was to be employed to 
clarify ambiguities in the written text is probably implied by the statement 
that Moses transmitted the law to the seventy elders "with the solutions" 
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(oov toig émibosow) in Hom. Clem. 2.38.1. For &xiXvoig in this sense, see 
R.M. Grant, 7he Letter and the Sbint (London, 1957), pp. 127-128. The 
broader idea is explained at length in the Letter of Peter to James. We find a 
parallel in Numbers Rabbah 14.4 (ed. Mirkin, pp. 96-97; the passage is cited 
by Weber, jüdische Theologie, p. 88, in his discussion of the place of the oral 
tradition in rabbinic thought). Here, in connection with Eccl. 12:11 (and 
12:12), a verse constantly brought into connection with Num. 11:16 in the 
rabbinic tradition, as we have seen above (ad separatim ... intima- 
verat), a similar idea is put forward. One must pay greater attention to the 
"words of the scribes" than to the written Torah, because the Torah itself 
is obscure (3o), but the words of the sages" explain the Torah. (On the 
term Do, see W. Bacher, Dt exegetische Terminologie der. jüdischen. Tradi- 
tonsliteratur |Leizpig, 1899-1905], I, pp. 137-138, II, pp. 144-145.) Related 
but not as explicit statements are found in Numbers Rabbah 15.22; Tanhuma 
(B) behaalotekha 25, comments on Num. 11:16. In short, the elucidative 
function of oral traditon, in the face of obscurity or ambiguity, is ex- 
plained in similar ways in the Pseudo-Clementünes, rabbinic literature, 
and Hilary, and in all three at least in some connection with Num. 11:16. 
This circumstance supports the idea that a common tradition underhies all 
of these sources. For a more general note on the exegetical function of the 
oral tradition in a Judeo-Hellenistic setting, see Philo, Vit. Mos. 1.4. 

That oral tradition was employed in an exegetical manner in other school 
settings in antiquity, such as the Platonic academy, may be assumed. See 
R. Lamberton, "The &àxóppntog 0eopia and the Roles of Secrecy in the 
History of Platonism", Secrecy and. Concealment, eds. H.G. Kippenberg and 
G.G. Stroumsa (Leiden, 1995), pp. 139-152; cf. more generally G. Reale, 
Per una nuova interpretazione di Platone? (Milan, 2003). But it would be useful 
to pursue more explicit statements from the ancient sources about the use 
of oral tradition to surmount ambiguity in an authoritative written text. 


qui postea transtulerunt This is a reference to the recentiores, or later 
Greek translators of the Old Testament, namely, Aquila, Symmachus, and 
Theodotion. 


diversis modis interpretantes As the editor, Prof. den Boeft, points out 
to me, it is possible that "diversis modis" should be translated as simply *in 
different ways". Nevertheless, I believe that the words are more probably 
an allusion to the fact that Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion followed 
different translation techniques. This circumstance was well known among 
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the Fathers. See Jerome, Praef. in Eusebii Chron. (GCS 47, p. 3); Praef. in Iob 
(tuxta  hebraeos) ll. 3-5 Weber. Cf. already Onigen's remarks on Aquila's 
method cited above ad certis... significationibus, and his and 
Eusebius' awareness that Symmachus was wont to translate *with greater 
clanty" (Origen, Sel. in Ps. 4:1, 5 [PG 12.1133b-c, 1145b]; Eusebius, Comm. 
in Ps. 67:7, 8-9 [PG 23.692a, d]; Dem. ev. 9.14.4, 10.1.33). For Hilary, the 
diversity of method is another point that counts against "the three" (besides 
their later date). 


magnum gentibus adtulerint errorem Here Hilary alludes to the idea 
that the translation of the Seventy, requested by a "gentile" monarch 
(Ptolemy Philadelphus), was part of a providential design to bring the 
Gentiles to the true faith. See Kamesar, Jerome, pp. 29-34. The later trans- 
lators were interfering with this design. 


in capite This represents a Latin version of Aquila's év xegaAaío. It is 
attested in a number of Latin authors: Marius Victorinus, Ad Cand. 27; 
Ambrose, Hex. 1.16; Jerome, Qu. hebr. Gen. 1:1 (Marius and Jerome have *in 
capitulo"). 


in filio 'The literal English translation entails the assumption that ^in" is 
employed in an instrumental sense, and that accordingly, God created the 
world through or by means of the son. Cf. John 1:3; Coloss. 1:16. As 
J. Daniélou, has shown, this interpretation of Gen. 1:1 likely goes back to 
a Judeo-Christian source, and came to be formulated in a kind of "targu- 
mic" form, since the àpyn of the Greek text was identified with the son. See 
Théologie du judéo-christanisme (Yournai, 1958), pp. 219-222; "Hilaire et ses 
sources juives", Hilatre et son temps (Paris, 1969), p. 143; cf. A. Díez Macho, 
"largum y Nuevo Testamento", Mélanges Eugene Tisserant, 1 (Vatican City, 
1964), pp. 173-174. This circumstance would lend credence to the thesis 
that this entire section of Hilary, and especially the conception of the oral 
law, is dependent on Judeo-Christian sources related to those transmitted in 
the Pseudo-Clementine literature. (It should be pointed out, however, that 
the Áerygma Petrou, one of the sources cited by Daniélou, is not to be con- 
fused with the Aerygmata Petrou, to which Hom. Clem. 2.38 and 3.47 have been 
assigned by Strecker in Schneemelcher, ed., JVeutestamentliche Apokryphen?, TI, 
pp. 481-482.) The suggestion of Milhau, "Un texte", pp. 368-369, that 
Hilary is here indebted, perhaps indirectly, to Origen's Hexapía, is accept- 
able in so far as the reference to the Hebrew word and the version of Aquila 
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are concerned. But it is the rendering "in filio" that would constitute the 
link to a non-Hexaplaric source. Indeed, it is precisely the "targumic" aspect 
of the rendering that is condemned by Jerome in Qv. hebr. Gen. 1:1 on the 
basis of the Hexapía. Jerome of course agrees that "bresith" would refer to 
Christ "secundum sensum", in tune with Christian exegetical tradition in 
general (this would include Origen, Hom. :n Gen. 1.1). 

Finally, also noteworthy in this context is the obviously anti-Christian 
interpretation of bereshit by none other than Rabbi Yehudah b. Shalom in 
Tanhuma (B) bereshit 3 (reshit — Israel, on the basis of Jeremiah 2:3), to whom 
we have referred in the first paragraph of this article. 


secundum hanc ambiguitatem Hilary is probably alluding here to 
the special ambiguity of the Hebrew language as it appeared in written 
form, in which there were only consonants. He may owe such knowledge 
to Eusebius of Emesa or a similar source. See the fragment in V. 
Hovhannessian's edition of Eusebius, Commentatsre de ÜOctateugue. (Venice, 
1980), pp. 217-218 (in Armenian; I rely on the unpublished French trans- 
lation of J.-P. Mahé). For Jerome's knowledge of the "ambiguity" of 
Hebrew, see J. Barr, "St. Jerome's Appreciation of Hebrew^, BTRL 49 
(1966-1967), pp. 295-296. 


83 


primum ... dehinc The two arguments advanced here by Hilary are well 
explained by Milhau, *Un texte", pp. 371-372. 


quod ante adventum... domini transtulerunt This chronological 
argument is found in Irenaeus, Haer. 3.21.1, 3, as noted by Milhau, *Un 
texte", p. 371, and also in the later sources, John Chrysostom, Hom. in Mt. 
9.2 (PG 57.57); Theodoret, Comm. :n Is. 3 (7:14). 


adhibita tempori "as applied to the circumstance", that is, the circum- 
stance(s) of the incarnation, passion, and resurrection of Christ, as listed by 
Hilary at the end of the paragraph. 


principes doctoresque synagogae For the problem of the translation 
of "synagoga", see above ad in synagoga omni. In the chain of tradi- 
tion, the seventy translators, as the heirs of the oral teaching, would be in 
parallel to if not to be identified with, the *men of the Great Assembly" of 
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m. Ávot 1.1. A prominent role is assigned to these "men" in the systemiza- 
tion of the oral tradition in y. Sheq. 5.1(48c). They are also given a role in 
the fixing of the biblical text (cf. the following two notes) in 7anhuma, besh- 
allah 16. 


et in numerum redegerunt et in ordinem conlocaverunt Hilary 
seems to imply that in the days of the Seventy (as well as in his own time, 
see the note just below on qui omnes...) the Hebrew text of the Psalter 
did not have numbers, had a "confused" order (probably — different, at least 
in part, from that of the LXX), and did not contain diapsalmata. As to num- 
ber and order, the two are related but are not the same thing. Indeed, even 
the current Hebrew text has a different numbering and division of the 
Psalms, but presents the same order as appears in the LXX. That Hilary 
believed that the Seventy introduced a numbering system is easy enough to 
explain. For Origen, at least in one important passage, and Eusebius, both 
state that there were no numbers in the Hebrew, and that the Psalms were 
divided from each other in different ways. See G. Mercati, Osservazioni a 
proemi del Salterio (Vatican City, 1948), pp. 15-17, 113. The information pro- 
vided by the Fathers corresponds with the fact that there are no number- 
ings or divisions in some Hebrew mss., and varying ones in others, and with 
rabbinic attestation of differing conventions with regard to the numbering 
and division of the Psalm units. See N.M. Sarna, "Psalms, Book of", £f 13 
(1971), cols. 1306-1307. 

The statement of Hilary that the Seventy set the Psalms in order, both 
here and in /nstr. Psal. 8, seems to imply, however charitable one wishes to 
be, that the Psalms were in a different sequence in the Hebrew text, not just 
that they could be divided differently, as is stated by the Greek Fathers. So 
why does Hilary make a point of saying this? Most likely, he was simply 
employing the (patrisüc) sources available to him in a creative manner. In 
the prolog to his (Caesarean) Commentary on the Psalms, Origen had addressed 
the question of why the Psalms appear not to be in historical sequence (cf. 
Müidrash Telillim 3.2). He offered two alternative theories. The first theory is 
based on the idea that the numbers of the Psalms have a symbolic value, 
and do not imply a historical order. The second entails the suggestion that 
the order is haphazard, and Ezra or the ancient wise men (L.e., the Sages) 
of the Hebrews put the Psalms together simply as they were able to re- 
member them or collect them (text in G.(W.) Rietz, De Origenis prologis 1n 
Psalterium quaestiones. selectae | Jena, 1914], pp. 9-10; cf. Nautin, Origene, pp. 
276-277). Hilary, for his part, in Znstr. Psal. 8, says that Ezra collected the 
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Psalms into one book, i.e., without order, but that the Seventy set them in 
order and numbered them based on the symbolic value of the numbers. E. 
Goffinet, L'utilisation d'Origéne dans le Commentaire des Psaumes de Saint Hilaire de 
Poitiers (Louvain, 1965), pp. 26-30, and Milhau, "Un texte", p. 371, have 
noted that Hilary is dependent on Origen (note also Rietz, De Origenis pro- 
logis, p. 38). But what is the nature of the dependence? Origen had offered 
two explanations about the lack of historical sequence, but one involves 
numbering (which necessarily entails ordering), and another involves merely 
ordering, or rather non-ordering (without reference to number). Now, we 
know that Eusebius objected to the first theory of Ongen about the sym- 
bolic value of the numbers precisely because of the fact that there were no 
numbers in the Hebrew (Comm. :n Psal. 62:2-3 [PG 23.601a-c]; cf. Rietz, De 
Origenis prologis, p. 38; Mercati, Osservazioni, p. 89). And we have already seen 
that Hilary himself believed, on the basis of what he had read elsewhere in 
Ongen or another Greek source, that the Hebrew Psalter was without 
numbers. Now, if Hilary also knew of Eusebius! objection to the first of 
Origen's explanations of the sequence of the Psalms (from whatever source), 
it would explain his presentation of the matter in /nstr. Psal. 8 and in the 
present passage. For in order to meet the objection, he will have combined 
the £o alternative explanations of Origen into one in a consistent way: First, 
Ezra collected the Psalms without order, and later, the Seventy numbered 
them, by necessity therefore also setting them in order. The only difficulty 
is that in order to stress the difference between Ezra's disorder and the num- 
bering/ordering by the Seventy, Hilary ends up with the implication that 
the Psalms in the Hebrew text would be in a different order than in the 
LXX, rather than just being divided differently in the same order. (That this 
notion is somehow connected with a real knowledge of pre-masoretic evi- 
dence, such as the Dead Sea Scrolls, in which there is some variation from 
the masoretic order of Psalms, especially from Psalm 90 onwards [cf. P.W. 
Flint, 7/e Dead Sea. Psalms Scrolls and the Book of Psalms (Leiden, 1997), esp. 
pp. 135-149], seems improbable.) 


et diapsalmis distinxerunt Hilary here puts forward the general theory 
that it was the Seventy that inserted the diapsalmata (Hilary uses the 
Latinized plural diapsalmae). He was aware, probably from Greek commen- 
taries, that there are occasions where the term d?apsalma is found in the 
LXX but not in the Hebrew. See 77act. in Psal. 2.9, with the comments of 
M. Milhau, "Différentes versions de titres ou de versets de Psaumes rap- 
portées par Hilaire de Poitiers *Tractatus super Psalmos' ", RBen 102 (1992), 
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pp. 25-26. The question remains, however, as to whether his awareness of 
this phenomenon led him to formulate the more general theory, or whether 
there is another explanation for it. The theory is somewhat problematic in 
hght of widespread knowledge on the part of earlier Greek Fathers that the 
Hebrew text had an equivalent of diapsalma. For Origen's discussion, see 
Rietz, De Origenis prologis, pp. 11-12; see also Jerome's treatment of the ques- 
tion and his translanon of Origen in Ef. 28. But perhaps Hilary was read- 
ing a statement like £éypayav 10 OwxyoAua ot £punveócavtec from Ornigen's 
discussion, but transmitted in an isolated or confused context. Note the 
manner in which the same phrase is found in fragments attributed to 
Hippolytus and Eusebius, printed in H. Achelis, ed., Hippolytus, Werke, I 
(Leipzig, 1897 - GCS 1), pt. 2, p. 130, and PG 23.76a-b; cf. Mercati, 
Osservazioni, pp. 31 n. 3, 34. 


qui omnes secundum hebraeos confusi et habebantur et habentur 
Milhau, *Différentes versions", p. 26, renders, "alors que les Hébreux les 
considéraient et les considérent comme tous confondus". It is difficult to 
make sense of this translation in the present context, although Milhau 
may be thinking of /mstr. Psal. 1, where the phrase "secundum quosdam 
hebraeos" does refer to an opinion of Hebrew informants known to Hilary 
from Origen. Here, however, whether "hebraei" literally refers to books 
(cf. Augustine, Ef. 71.3; 82.34; Civ. 18.43), or persons, the meaning of "se- 
cundum hebraeos" is "in the Hebrew text". Cf. Hilary, Tract. in. Psal. 
142.1, with the Greek parallel from Theodoret cited by Milhau himself, 
*Différentes versions", p. 38 n. 89; Jerome, £p. 106.25, 59, 69. The imper- 
fect ^habebantur" and the present *habentur" are to be understood with 
reference to what Hilary has said about the general "editing" of the Psalms 
by the Seventy both here and in Znstr. Psal. 8. The imperfect refers to the 
history of the text after Ezra and before the Seventy, as reconstructed by 
Hilary on the basis of Greek sources, and the present verb to the current 
state of the text, no doubt as reported by Greek commentators. That is, the 
Hebrew Psalms have remained in disarray from the days of Ezra until the 
present, whereas the Seventy came along and "edited" them for the Greek 
version. See the previous two notes. 

A final word may be added on the comments about a lack of order in 
the Psalms in Midrash Tehillim 3.2, a passage to which we have already 
alluded. The reference is no doubt to the same issue addressed by the Greek 
Fathers, that the Psalms were not set out in historical sequence. But in order 
to explain Hilary's present remark, we simply do not need to translate with 
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Milhau and go so far as to assume that he concluded from such a source 
that the Jews thought the Psalms [sc. in the Hebrew] were in a disorder 
greater than that in the Greek. 


horum... translationes hebraeis... non erant necessariae Here 
"hebraei" means persons, as it also does just below in 7ract. :n Psal. 2.4. The 
idea is of course contrary to the assumption of modern scholarship, that the 
Greek translation of the Bible was produced for the sake of the Alexandrian 
Jewish community. Hilary follows the Zetter of Aristeas more literally, and his 
assumption is that the Seventy made their translation primarily for King 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. Note just below, "regi... ediderant". Cf. Jerome, 
Praef. in Pent. ll. 21-25 Weber (I thank Ed Gallagher for help with this point). 


ipsis tamen omnibus ... observatis The difficulty of the text at this 
point becomes clear from the note in PL 9.264c-d n. d, where the view is 
put forward that Hilary is speaking of an agreement between the "pre- 
served" Hebrew text and the LXX, which was noted after the resurrection 
of Christ. Later scholars, with the help of the two corrections of Zingerle 
(see above, n. 19), which I have adopted here, have recognized that Hilary 
is speaking of an agreement between the LXX and the facts of the Christian 
dispensation. So Gastaldi, Hilario, p. 100, and Milhau, "Un texte", p. 371; 
"Le grec", p. 70. More specifically, the matters or events ("omnibus" sc. 
rebus; see above, 8 2) of Christ's fulfillment of the law (see /nstr. Psal. 6 with 
the citanon of Luke 24:44) were noted and found to be in accord with the 
version of the Seventy, and that no doubt as understood in a "spiritual" 
sense. There is a significance to the structure of the sentence, and especially 
the separation of the dative "ipsis" (7 the Seventy), from the main clause, 
"constituta est... auctoritas". The argument in favor of the Seventy from 
age and oral tradition, cited at the beginning of the paragraph (pri- 
mum... dehinc) is based on experience and hindsight: It is only after 
the time of Christ that we can appreciate (1) the predictive power of the 
Seventy and therefore the real importance of the "privilegium aetatis" (not 
merely anteriority in time), and (2) the subtleties of their version, and there- 
fore the "privilegium doctrinae". Jerome, by contrast, would employ a sim- 
ilar motif to argue against the authority of the Seventy. They translated 
before the time of Christ, and understood only imperfectly the meaning of 
the Old Testament. It was possible to make a better translation after the 
passion and resurrection, with the benefit of hindsight (Praef. in. Pent. ll. 35- 
39 Weber). 
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JEROME DEDICATES HIS VITA HILARIONIS' 
BY 


PAUL B. HARVEY, JR. 


ABSTRACT: Jerome's three exercises in hagiography, his Pauj Malchus, and 
Hilarion, as printed in our standard editions, lack dedications. The manuscript 
tradition, however, reveals a special (possibly first) edinon of the Hilarion explic- 
itlly dedicated to the ascetic Roman woman Asella. The present study reviews 
the nature of the pertinent manuscript evidence, identifies the discovery of the 
dedication in the early seventeenth century, and then discusses the dedication's 
loss from scholarly sight (and why it was lost), until its rediscovery by a grad- 
uate student at the University of Illinois in the 1930s. Finally, the literary and 
social contexts prompting Jerome's dedication of this particular vifa to Asella 
are discussed. 


Jerome concluded his literary history of Christian authors, the de viris illus- 
tribus, with notation of himself and his literary opera to 392, including the 
titles of the three hagiographies he had composed: 


I, Jerome, the son of Eusebius, from the city, destroyed by the Goths, of 
Stridon on the border of Pannonia and Dalmatia, down to the present year, 
that is, the fourteenth year of the reign of Theodosius, have written these 
things: the Life of Paul the Monk... On the Capüve Monk... the Life of the 
Blessed Hilarion . . . (Vir. ul. 135)? 


As P. Nautin has noted? this list is not in strict chronological order of com- 
position: Jerome lists his works in a partly chronological, partly generic fash- 
ion. The Paul (VP) was composed sometime during or shortly after Jerome's 
sojourn in the desert of Chalcis (by or before 379); the On the Captive Monk 


! A version of this paper was presented at the Annual Meeting of the North American 
Patristics Society, at Loyola University of Chicago, in May, 2002. My appreciation to 
William Klingshirn, F.A.C. Mantello, Dennis Trout, William L. Petersen, and Karen J. 
Harvey for critical suggestions. 

? [| translate the standard edition of the de vwrris iWlustribus Aldo Geresa-Gastaldo, 
Gerolamo. Gli Uomini Illustri (Florence 1988) 230-32. 

* P. Nautin, *La liste des oeuvres de Saint Jéróme dans le *De viris illustribus," Orpheus 
n.s. 1 (1980) 52-75. 


O Koninklijke Brill NV, Leiden, 2005 Vigiliae Christianae 59, 286-297 
Also available online — www.brill.nl 
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or (as it is commonly known) the Malchus (VM) and the Hilarion (VH) appear 
to have been composed sometime between Jerome's settlement in Beth- 
lehem in 386 and the date of the composition of the de veris illustribus. 

Jerome does not indicate in this list anyone to whom he dedicated any 
of these three Lives. As printed in our standard editions, Jerome's three 
hagiographic opera bear no dedications and, as we read them in our printed 
editions, Jerome began each of these compositions with brief polemical 
prefaces. The earliest composition, the Paul, declares that Jerome corrects 
received truth: the author reports, in dramatic, but disjunctive, narrative, 
the previously unknown life of a fore-runner to Anthony of Egypt as pre- 
sented in the Athanasian Greek life (and two Latin translations). The pref- 
ace to the Malchus asserts authorial aims and expectations, stated in classical 
dicion enhanced with metaphors lifted verbatim from unacknowledged 
Ambrose.* The preface to the Hilarion weaves quotations and allusions from 
Cicero, Sallust, and the book of Daniel to construct a polemical garment to 
armor the author against the diatribes of unspecified critics. 

Jerome sent (about 379 or shortly thereafter) his Paul west to Paul of 
Concordia (near Aquileia): *I send to you, an elder Paul, my life of an even 
older Paul" Jerome declared in his well-known tenth letter (Epist. 10.3). 
That letter constitutes a species of dedication, but a dedication of what may 
well have been a first edition of Jerome's VP. For in that letter to Paul of 
Concordia, where Jerome announces the gift of his Paul Jerome also 
requests certain Latin texts he requires for study, including Cyprian's Letters. 
In the extant text of Jerome's Paul, Cyprian Epist. 56.2 is specifically quoted 
(VP 2). Our manuscript tradition of the Paul may therefore reflect a second 
edition? 

Jerome's Malchus lacks any indication of dedication. Nor elsewhere does 
Jerome suggest to whom that romance of Chrisüan asceticism was dedi- 
cated. We might, however, reckon that a pious tale—featuring a remarkably 


* For example, the nautical metaphor with which Jerome begins the VM is drawn 
from Ambrose de officiis 1.10.32. 

5 "There is at least one additional indication of Jerome's revision of his Paul: at VP 6, 
some manuscripts offer Jerome's statement of "I have seen ascetics [living in cisterns]" (et 
vidisse me monachos); other witnesses report *I have seen and do see" (et vidisse me monachos 
et videre). The addition of the present infinitive of "see" is suggestive (but inconclusive) evi- 
dence of a second edition of the VP—1if so, that second edition soon became authorita- 
tive: our earliest manuscript witness to the VP, Codex Veronensis latin 38 (36), dated 517 
CE (vidi), includes both the explicit reference to Cyprian and the statement vidisse . . . et 
videre. 
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articulate and learned Syrian male and a sometime-married but abandoned 
female, both of whom renounce conjugal relations, and after travel and tra- 
vails, live out their lives companionably in adjacent, but distinct, male and 
female ascetic establishments—would have been a composition aptly dedi- 
cated to the widow Paula, Jerome's patroness, travel companion, and close 
associate in a separate female ascetic foundation in Bethlehem. 

Jerome's third and longest hagiographic composition presents the life and 
miraculous works of Hilarion of Gaza, a Palestinian holy man of the gen- 
eration following Anthony of Egypt, whom, all evidence suggests, Hilarion 
consciously imitated. Traditions about Hilarion's sometime disciple and 
patron, that 1s, the heresiologist Epiphanius, speak of Hilarion.? In addition, 
Sozomen commented more than once in his ecclesiastical history on the 
missionary endeavors of Hilarion, including a precious statement concern- 
ing Hilarion's evangelizing the villages of the shephelah, where Sozomen's 
grandfather resided." These witnesses testify to this holy man of Gaza's exis- 
tence external to Jerome's literary imagination. (The same can not be said 
of Jerome's Paul and Malchus.) 

Jerome's Hilarion likewise has no dedication. Or, rather, we read no ded- 
ication in any of our published texts and translations? But a. dedication 
exists and its discovery, loss, and recovery warrant a brief literary excavation 
of the archaeology of ancient and modern scholarship. 


$ "Two brief lives of Epiphanius, purportedly composed by his disciple "John", with 
a continuation by disciple *Polybius" (PG 41[1857], cols. 24-113; BHG 596-97), offer 
information about Epiphanius and Hilarion. These two lives have no independent value. 
They may well have been composed, as has been suggested, by an hagiographer at 
Constantinople. See, in brief, P. Nautin, DHGE 15 (1963), *Épiphane 5:10," cols. 617f.; 
W. Schneemelcher, RAC 5 (1962), cols. 913-14. But wherever and by whomever com- 
posed, these lives are simply elaborations of biographical details about Epiphanius 
gleaned from Sozomen; the author of these lives exhibits no knowledge of Jerome's 
Hilarion, in. Latin original or Greek translation. 

7 Sozomen HE 3.14.21-28; 5.10.1-5; 5.15.13-15; 6.32.2, 5-6. See also P. de Labriolle's 
remarks on Hilarion, Epiphanius, and Sozomen: Vie de Paul de Thébes et Vie d'Hilaron (Paris 
1907) 34-35. 

? 'The most reliable and accessible text, with lucid Italian translation and brief com- 
mentary, is that of A.A.R. Bastiaensen (transl. Claudio Moreschini), in Bastiaensen and 
Jan W. Smit, Vite dei Sant; IV. Vita di Martino, Vita di Ilarione, In Memoria di Paola [7 Jerome 
FEpist.108] ed. 2 (Milan & Verona 1983) 69-143 (text & transl.), 290-317 (commentary). 
Bastiaensen offered an "eclectic text" founded on critical use of Vallarsi, de Buck, Hurter, 
and some of the variants McNeil reported. In almost all respects, Bastiaensen's text is, at 
present, preferable to Vallarsi-Migne and Hurter. 
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I. The Dedwation 


In 1924, Arthur Stanley Pease, the eminent Latnist and expositor of 
Ciceronian religious treatises,? donated to the Illinois classicist William 
Abbot Oldfather a set of Heinrich Hurter's multi-volume Innsbruck edition 
of patristic texts, including volume 48, containing Sulpicius Severus' vila 
$. Martini and Jerome's three hagiographies.!? (Exactly how and where Pease 
had acquired in Europe a set of Hurter's texts during WW I is not clear.!!) 
Oldfather is better remembered for his contributions to competent Greek 
translations for the Loeb Classical Library,? but he nonetheless accepted 
Pease's suggestion that he study the Latin textual tradition of Jerome's three 
hagiographies. The task was worthy, for Hurter seemed to have improved 
on the unreliable text in Migne's Patrologia Latina, vol. 23, where Migne 
erratically reproduced the earlier editions of J. Martianay and D. Vallarsi. 
Hurter, however, had not devoted much attention to the textual tradition 
beyond specifying his use of older editions and "certain manuscripts avail- 
able in Belgium".'? In fact, as we shall see, Hurter reused and emended the 
text Victor De Buck presented, with a wealth of traditional comment, in 
Acta Sanctorum tomus 1X. 21-22 October (Brussels 1858) 16-59. 

Pease departed Champaign-Urbana for a productive career in Harvard's 
Department of Classics and is remembered for his magisterial editions of 
Cicero's de divinatione and. de natura deorum. Oldfather took up the text of 
Jerome's holy lives or, rather, distributed labor among three generations 
of masters and doctoral students. À critical edition of all three of Jerome's 
lives was promised, advertised, and financed by several grants from national 
funding authorities (including the American Council for Learned Societies). 
Work on the textual tradition of Jerome's three lives by scholars from 
Marburg and Switzerland was abandoned when Oldfather secured from 


? Notably, of course, Ciceronis de divinatione (Darmstadt 1963 — University of Illinois Studws 
in Language and Literature 6. [1920], 8 [1923]); Ciceronis de natura deorum (Cambridge, MA 
1955-58). 

! H. Hurter, Sanctorum Patrum Opuscula Selecta vol. 48 (Innbruck 1885): Jerome's vita 
Hilarionis is on pp. 208-58. 

!! All traces of Pease and Oldfather's copy of Hurter vol. 48 have disappeared from 
the University of Illinois collecüons: personal communication of 18 February 1997, from 
Bruce W. Swann, Classics libranan at the University of Illinois. 

1? Much has been written on Oldfather: see, recently (and with citation of earlier bio- 
graphical literature), Winton U. Solberg, William Abbott Oldfather: Making the Classics 
Relevant to Modern Life," Classical World 97 (2004) 159-77. 

!3 Hurter 48 (1885) 10 (manuscripts & editions used), 208-58 (text of the Hilarion). 
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D. Hauler, editor of the Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, a. com- 
mission to produce the definitive text of Jerome's viae. As late as 1983, the 
CSEL and various European patristics scholars were still under the impres- 
sion that the promised volume was forthcoming. It is not. Oldfather's 
son-in-law, Kenneth Morgan Abbott, inherited the project and died in 
Columbus, Ohio, after a scholarly career that included accumulating more 
textual minutiae, securing further grants (from the ACLS, among other pub- 
lic sources of funding), and supervising graduate dissertations on the textual 
tradition of Jerome's hagiographies.!* But no critical text appeared. Abbott's 
wife (Helen Oldfather) retained in her Columbus home scholarly notes, col- 
lation books, stray theses, and correspondence and other paraphernalia rel- 
evant to the Jerome project. The family graciously loaned some of these 
materials to Professor Frank Mantello, of the Dept. of Greek & Latin at the 
Catholic University of America; Mantello has kindly permitted the present 
author to consult those papers. 

What we do have in print is a curious volume, Studies in the Text "Tradition 
of St. Jerome^s Vitae Patrum (University of Illinois 1943), edited by Oldfather 
and his senior male students and containing the carefully-edited masters and 
doctoral theses of several generations of Oldfather's students! work, printed 
along with Hurter's synthetüc text. Those studies consistently undermine 
Hurter's text and implicitly demonstrate that it should be condemned to 
deserved oblivion. Hurter's text of the vi£ae, nonetheless, is what is printed 
in Oldfather's volume. 

One of the graduate student contributors to that volume, Sister Mary 
Donald McNeil,? collated more than two dozen MSS. containing the VH. 


^ Kenneth Morgan Abbot: 1906-1988; see Charles L. Babcock, in Ward W. Briggs, 
Jr- (ed.), Biographical Dictionary. of .North American. Classicists (Westport & London 1994) 4. 
Some of Abbot's work on the text of Jerome was used by Sister Marie Liguor Ewald, in 
her translation of the VH in Roy J. Deferrari (ed.), Early Christian Biographies (Washington, 
D.C.) 223. 

!5 Sister Mary Donald Eileen McNeil (1899-1969) received a bachelor's degree in 
Latin and Greek from Clarke College (Dubuque, Iowa), in 1920; she entered the com- 
munity of the Congregation of the Sisters of Charity of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
(Dubuque) in July, 1921. Her graduate work at the University of Illinois (including her 
substantive labors on Oldfather's Jerome project) earned her an Illinois M.A. (1928), then 
a Ph.D. in Classical Philology (1934). In 1930, she had accepted a position as instructor 
in classics and in 1937 became department chair in classics and chair of the division of 
languages and literature at Mundelein College in Chicago, where she was a respected 
teacher, scholar, and faculty mentor until her death in August, 1969. 

Mira Mosle, BVM, Director of Communications, and Anita Therese Hayes, BVM, 
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She worked thoroughly and well. Donald McNeil reported that some man- 
uscripts of what she thought composed a distinct class had a dedication for 
the Hilarion. So they do. 

This dedication (I can confirm) appears in the earliest extant manuscripts 
of that distinct tradition. The dedication appears in the relevant manuscripts 
after the zncifit and title, before the formal opening of the Iijjarn, and at 
the conclusion of Jerome's preface. Those manuscripts are: 


Monacensis 06393, f. 134 (9th century; Freising, Bavaria) (2 Oldfather 7256) 
Bruxellensis lat. 8216/18, j. 40955, f. 213 (819 AD; Linz, Austria) (2 Oldfather 
5218)" 


In these two manuscripts, after the title and 2ncipit, we read: 


in sanctis orationibus (uis memento mei decus ac dignitas virginum nonna Asella. 
Be mindful of me, in your prayers, ascetic Asella, you who are the honor and 
dignity of virgins. 

In those same two manuscripts, the concluding statement of the preface 1s: 


opto ut in Christo bermaneas et memor in orationibus tuis sis mei virgo. sacratissima. 


I pray that you, most dedicated virgin, remain steadfast in Christ and remem- 
ber me in your prayers. 


Semantics and syntax suggest that both this dedication and the concluding 
statement are genuinely Jerome. We may compare, for vocabulary and 


Archivist of the Congregation, and Carolyn Farrell, BVM, Director, Gannon Center for 
Women and Leadership, Loyola University Chicago, have kindly supplied biographical 
details supplementary to the notice in Oldfather (1943) 560. 

!'5 Donald McNeil, *The Latin manuscript tradition. of the vita Sancti Hilarionis," 
Studis in the Text Tradition of St. Jerome^s Vitae Patrum, Wilham Abbott Oldfather et al., eds. 
(Urbana 1943) 251-305, see esp. 258-60. Donald McNeil's contribution to this volume (a 
revised version of her 1934 Illinois Ph.D. thesis) includes textual and manuscript notes by 
another member of Oldfather's Jerome team, *G.S.": Grundy Steiner (d. 28 March 
2004), who earned his Illinois Ph.D. in 1940, then served as Oldfather's research assis- 
tant for two years until service in the US Army as a cryptologist. He retired from the 
Classics Department at Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, in. 1984. (Chzcago 
Tribune, Chicago Illinois: 6 April 2004: p. 7; 10 April 2004: p. 14). To the best of my 
knowledge, Steiner contributed no further publications to the Jerome project. 

U 'These two manuscripts are the oldest extant witnesses in their specific family 
(Donald McNeil's *A"—see below), but are independent and descend (ultimately) from 
the same archetype. I thank the Institut de Recherche et d'Histoire des Textes for sup- 
plying clear photocopies of these two manuscripts. 
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phrasing, first, the use (typical of Jerome) of nonna (whence, *nun") for an 
ascetic single woman.'?^ We may also observe that the semantics (and tone) 
of this dedication and conclusion find correspondence in Jerome's several 
OT commentaries and translation dedications to Paula and her daughter 
Eustochium, and in the style of language Jerome employed in his letters to 
ascetic women.'? 

Sister Donald McNeil idenüfied thirteen. manuscript families for the 
Hilarion. (Dom B. Lambert has identifed additional MSS of the VH, 
although he did not classify those he identified.?) One family, which she 
designated "A", consists of the two ninth-century manuscripts specified 
above and three twelfth-century manuscripts, all of southern-German/ 
Austrian provenance.?' As a group, "A" shares twenty-two readings distinct 
from the other VH manuscripts.? Furthermore, in addition to containing 
the opening dedication and prayer at the end of the preface of the VH, the 
manuscripts of *A" contain unique expanded statements in the body of the 
preface.? Donald McNeil, one judges, was justified in seeing in ^A" 


I8 Jerome Epist. 22.16: (viduae) castae vocantur et nonnae; Epist. 117.6: te sanctum et nonnum. 

I? For example: Jerome's dedication of his Vulgate translation of Judith to Paula and 
Eustochium: accipite Judith. viduam, castitatis exemplum, et triumphali laude perpetuis eam. praeconis 
declarate. See also, e.g., Jerome Epist. 45 passim, with. frequent complimentary language 
about "the great crowd of virgins who frequently surround me" (Epist. 45.2). 

? B. Lambert, Bibliotheca Hieronymiana Manuscripta II (Steenbrugqe 1969) 481-95, 42262. 

?! "These twelfth-century MSS are Monacensis 13062 & 5514; Bruxellenses 8623/26. 
All three may descend from an ancestor of one of the two ninth-century manuscripts: 
Bruxellensis 8216/18. See Donald McNeil in Oldfather (1943) 253. 

? Donald McNeil in Oldfather (1943) 252-305; on *A": 252-61. Oldfather himself, in 
Oldfather (1943) 261 note 7, thought a further six twelfth-century and later manuscripts 
might also belong to family *A". 

^ [n his preface to the VH, Jerome twice alluded to and quoted from Sallust's Catilina: 

l. "A?: ut qui illus largitus est virtutes, mihi ad narrandam eius vitam opem ferre dignetur. ut facta 

dictis exaequaentur. The remaining manuscripts have (with minor, insignificant variants): 

ut qui illi virtutes largitus est, mihi ad narrandas eas sermonem tribuat, ut facta dictis exaequentur. 

(Cf. Sallust Cat. 3.2). 

2. "A": Huius namque conversatio et abstinentia ac praeclara dona. mirabilium quae operatus est, 
ut ait Crispus, tanta ac talia habentur quantum vel ex parvulis verbis extollere cuiuscumque praeclara 
ingenia. 'The remaining manuscripts have (with minor, insignificant variants) Eorum enim 
qui fecere virtus, ut ait Crispus, tanta habetur quantum eam verbis potuere extollere praeclara. ingenia. 
(Cf. Sallust Cat. 8.4). 

In both instances, the readings of *A" represent a paraphrase of Sallust, while the other 
tradition appears to reflect Jerome's correction towards a more precise quotation of 
Sallust. 
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witnesses to a disünct edition of the VH—-perhaps a first edition dispatched 
by Jerome to Asella herself. 

Eventually, by the fifteenth century, this "A" tradition disappeared in 
favor of the tradition represented by the majority of manuscripts for the 
VH. For example, Free Library of Philadelphia 81 (118), ff. 1 & 12 (dated 
1423; Varmia [Ermeland]), exhibits a conflation of readings from the A" 
tradition and the other manuscript traditions Donald McNeil identified.?* 


II. 7he Editorial Traditwn 


What is remarkable is that this prefatory dedication and prayer had been 
discovered in the seventeenth century and announced to the scholarly com- 
munity in an authoritative publication, but then, through a combination 
of scholarly carelessness, ignorance, and neglect, lost to sight. Héribert 
Rosweyde (1569-1629), in his monumental Vitae Patrum (Antwerp 1615; ed. 
2: Lyon 1617), Vol. I, *Vita £3" (p. 75), included the opening dedication to 
Asella and the prayer concluding the preface. Furthermore, Rosweyde cor- 
rectly identified Asella in terms of Jerome's Zziters (Epist. 15, 99, 114" — in 
the CSEL standard numbering: 24, 45, 65). Rosweyde had this to say of the 
opening dedication: 


JVonna: Hanc allocutionem seu salutationem ante. "Scripturus? praemittunt veteres editiones et 
quidam manuscripti. 


JVonna: this address or greeting before "Senpturus" [the formal beginning of the 
Hhlanon| the old editions and some manuscripts premise. 


Rosweyde was correct in his observation. Where had he seen the dedica- 
tion and prefatory prayer? He read it in precisely one of the manuscripts 
Donald McNeill identified as one of the oldest of the "A" group. Rosweyde's 
own notes to his ediüon of the VH indicate that he had consulted 
Bruxellensis lat. 8216/18 (2 Oldfather *£ 18), as quoted and noted above. 
Rosweyde accurately and to the best of his knowledge described fully this 
manuscript in his Prolegomenon XXIV: de manuscriptis etc. (Vita Patrum I p. lxx 
[2 PL 73 col. 80; see also Oldfather (1943) 68-9]). Rosweyde's Vitae Patrum 


?* 'This manuscript (7 Lambert 490), bears an explicit date on folio 157v (wdi). Once 
in the collection of the Earl of Ashburnham, it was originally in the library of Johannes 
Abeczier, bishop of Varmia/Ermland (in eastern Prussia). The bishop's classical library 
was extensive and dispersed: Peter L. Schmidt, *Eine Cicero-handschrift des Ermlan- 
dischen Bischofs Johannes Abeczier," RAM n.f. 109 (1966) 170-84. 
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was reprinted in Migne's PL 73 (1849), but where Migne had already 
printed the texts of hagiographic viae earlier in his series (as with all three 
of Jerome's vitae in PL 23), Migne included solely Rosweyde's annotationes 
from the third edition of the Vitae Patrum (&ntwerp 1628). 

The scholarly community therefore had knowledge of Jerome's dedica- 
tion and prayer, but that knowledge disappeared within a century of 
Rosweyde's edition. Dominico Vallarsi's great edition of S. Hieronymi opera 
omnia (revised edition: Venice 1766-72 - reprinted in Migne PL 23 
[1845/65]) reported from Rosweyde the existence of the dedication and 
prayer, but the "editions (esp. that of Jean Martianay [Pans 1685]) and 
manuscripts"? known to Vallarsi lacked that dedication and prayer. Vallarsi 
therefore noted their existence not in his text, but as marginalia—reprinted 
in Migne PL 23 col. 29, nt. 2 (this note would be quoted as well in de Buck, 
45, nt. *a^). 

Subsequent editors may have known of Vallars's observation, but, at 
best, simply reported his note, while manifestly consulting neither Rosweyde 
nor any pertünent manuscript. Notably, Hurter?? declared that he founded 
his text of the VH 1n the editions of Surius? Rosweyde Martianay Vallarasi & 
AASS & codices aliquot MSS. Bruxellenses. A perusal of Hurter's text reveals 
that he did no such thing. He simply adopted, with minor additions, the 
text of the VH Victor de Buck had presented in his great edition of the 
Acta Sanctorum, vol. 57, October 9 (1869) 43-55? Compare de Buck's state- 
ment of his sources: Secundum editiones Suri, Rosweydu, Martianay et. Vallarsui et 
codices aliquot Mss. Bruxellenses. In brief, Hurter established his text not by 


?5 "These were certain Vatican MSS of the majority tradition: see, in brief, Oldfather 
(1943) 8. | 

?! Hurter 48 (1885) 10. 

? "That is, Laurent Surius (ca. 1523-1578), De probatis sanctorum historis, 6 vols. (Kóln 
1570-77). 

? [n eleven instances in the first twelve (Vallarsi-Migne numbering) sections of the VH 
where Hurter differs from Vallarsi-Migne, Hurter's variant reading derives from de Buck 
or de Buck's notes. Tl'wo examples are typical and revealing: 

VH 6: Vallarsi-Migne read et rursus variarum portenta. De Buck reads the same, but his 

marginal note (p. 44) reports Rosweyde's variant et frosus etc.—which is what Hurter 

printed. 

VH 8: Vallarsi-Migne read agitator et latere calcibus, Hurter printed ( festinus) agitator et 
latera calcibus. Some MSS read festinus gladiator, which Rosweyde and Victorinus cor- 
rected to festus agitator—precisely what de Buck explained in endnote *dd", p. 46. (De 
Buck printed agitator et latera calcinus.) Here, obviously, Hurter used de Buck's text and 
note to offer his own peculiar reading. 
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use of codices aliquot MSS. Bruxellenses, but by selecüve use of de Buck and 
Rosweyde's readings and notes as reported by de Buck. I strongly doubt 
that Hurter consulted Rosweyde directly, for had he done so, he would have 
known of the dedication to Asella. Likewise, had Martianay, Vallarsi, de 
Buck and Hurter examined a full range of relevant manuscripts, they would 
have seen exactly what Rosweyde and Sister Mary Donald McNeil saw and 
recorded. 


III. 7he Dedicatee 


Asella is known well to students of Jerome and his circle of acquaintances.?? 
This prominent member of the Aventine ascetic female aristocracy was born 
in 334 and lived on at Rome until at least her seventy-first year, for when 
Palladius, the author of the ZLausiac History visited Rome in 405 (Palladius 
Dialog. 8-11 with. HL 61.7), he reported that "I also saw in Rome the lovely 
virgin Asella (tjv xaAiv "AoéAAav) who has grown old in monastic estab- 
lishment, a woman of the greatest gentility and adapted to live a commu- 
nal life" (HL 41.4 ed. Bartelink; the ascetic Roman woman mentioned at 
HL 37.4 may also be Asella). Asella was not only accustomed to monastic 
life, she was also a literate woman who attended to Holy Scripture and who 
manifestly enjoyed the company of male Christian scholars visiting the eter- 
nal city. Jerome met her during his stay in Rome in the 380s, when he 
praised her ascetic virtues in a letter (Erst. 24) to Marcella, Asella's ascetic 
*sister" (in devotion and similar interests, if not by blood: see Jerome Epist. 
65 & 127). Jerome's praise of Asella in this letter might readily be under- 
stood as a laudatio funebris, save that Asella was a lively matron of fifty years 
at the time. Asella was also the recipient of the remarkable letter (Epist. 45) 
Jerome wrote, almost on the docks at Ostia, before he, his brother 
Paulinianus, and a group of ascetic males embarked for the east. In that let- 
ter, Jerome defended his conduct at Rome and asserted his orthodox cre- 
dentials to have been a worthy successor to Damasus, bishop of Rome. 
Asella was obviously someone Jerome thought important to his repute at 
Rome and therefore an aristocratic woman with whom communication was 


7? A.H.M. Jones, J.R. Maründale & J. Morris, Prosopography of the Later Roman Empire I: 
AD 260-395 (Cambridge 1971) 117; J.N.D. Kelly, Jerome: his life, writings, and controversies 
(New York 1975) 92, 212, 304; Stefan Rebenich, Hieronymus und sein Kreis (Stuttgart 1992) 
108, 141-9, 151-8, 180; M.R. Salzman, 7/^e Making of a Christian Aristocracy: social and. reli- 
gious change in the western Roman empire (Cambridge, MA 2002) 168. 
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well-worth maintaining once the self-exiled scholar was, in Bethlehem, dis- 
tant from the urban center of his universe. In 397, for example, Jerome 
wrote from Bethlehem to Principia, another one (as Marrou aptly styled 
them) of Jerome's "spiritual (Roman) daughters",? on the allegorical mean- 
ings of Psalm 44 (Epist. 65). In that ostensibly exegetcal letter, Asella 
receives favorable mention and Jerome defends in the letter's preface his 
reputation for preferring the friendship of aristocraüc women to men. 

There are also, I suggest, less obvious reasons for Jerome's dedication 
of the iarien to this particular Roman woman. Epiphanius had visited 
Rome in 382 to participate (with. Jerome and his brother) in a synod casti- 
gatüng Anüochene theology. Jerome reported much later that when he, 
Epiphanius, and other orthodox Chrisüan folk journeyed from eastern 
Mediterranean locales to Rome to attend that concihar meeting in 382, 
Epiphanius lodged with Paula. The latter was so set aflame with ascetic fer- 
vor on meetng Epiphanius and Paulinus of Antioch ( Jerome's sometime 
patron in Syria and mentor), that she contemplated disposing forthwith of 
all of her material goods, thus to pursue an ascetic hfe, according to 
Jerome's report in Epist. 108.6.2 of 404 CE. In this letter we have clear indi- 
cation of Epiphanius' social and religious' circle when in Rome. Considering 
the attested close tes between Paula and her aristocratic household on the 
Aventine with the equally-elite, nearby household of Asella and Marcella, 
we may reasonably assume that this was the time and place Asella not only 
made her first acquaintance of Jerome, but also Epiphanius. 

We may thus reflect on the literary and personal significance of Jerome's 
statement at the end of his preface to his larion: "Epiphanius has written 
a brief encomium of Hilarion and that work is widely read, but it is praise 
of the dead expressed with banal commonplaces." Here we read a familiar 
Jerome: consider my sources and how defective they are; observe how I 
improve on those sources. Ánd in this instance (addressed to Asella), see 
how much better my composition is than that of a senior scholar whom you 
have met. I shall, asserts Jerome in his preface, "narrate at length the virtues 
of the dead Hilarion"; he (Epiphanius) praised Hilarion inadequately.?! 


*? H.L Marrou, A History of Education in Antiquity, transl. George Lamb (London 1956) 
262; see also Cavallera 1.93-120, Kelly (1975) 91-103, and Rebenich (1972) 157-70 on 
Jerome's female circle at Rome. 

?! Quamquam enim sanctus Epiphanius Salaminae. Cypri. episcopus, qui cum. Hilarione. plurimum 
versatus est, laudem eus brevi efnstula. scripserit, quae vulgo legitur. Tamen aliud est locis communibus 
laudare defunctum; aliud, defuncti proprias narrare virtutes. No trace of Epiphanius! laudatory let- 


ter has survived. 
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Several months after completing his ZWarn, Jerome sent to Rome 
another work, his Suetonian chronological catalogue of Christian authors, 
the de viris illustribus. We learn from Jerome's letter to his friend Desiderius 
(Epist. 47.3), that Jerome had sent two copies of that work to Rome: one to 
Domnio, the Roman priest who acted as a book agent at Rome for Jerome 
and other Christian authors,? another to Marcella, who could also, if 
requested, supply copies. Marcella's ascetic sister and neighbor Asella 
appears to have served a similar function for Jerome: a reliable, aristocratic 
point of dissemination in. Rome for his writings—and, it would seem, the 
ulümate source of the manuscript tradition of the VH exhibiüng the dedi- 
cation and final prayer to Asella. 

In several respects, then, the dedication of the Hzlarien may be read as 
another index of Jerome's literary politics.? Most importantly, however, 
Jerome's dedication is now restored to public knowledge and should be 
included in future editions and translations of the Hilarion. 


The Pennsylvania State University, 108 Weaver Building, 
Uniersity Park, PA 16802-5500 U.S.A. 
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? Evaristo Arns, La technique du livre d'apres Saint Jéróme (Paris 1953) 146-7; Rebenich 
(1992) 197-98. 

33 Compare M. Vessey, *Conference and Confession: Literary pragmatics in Augus- 
tine's Apologia contra Hieronymum," Journal of Early Christan Studies 1 (1993) 175-213. 
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ABSTRACT: This paper examines Vincent of Lérin's teaching about grace as 
expressed in his Christology. Vincent, who has regularly been assumed to have 
opposed Augustine's doctrine on grace, advanced his own teaching most clearly 
in a little known work, the Excerpta. The excerpts in question were significantly 
taken from Augustine's writings, among them the Antüpelagian treatises circu- 
lated in Gaul. Exc. shows Vincent to have been a discriminating student of 
Augustinian theology who embraced predestination as a way of describing 
grace at work in Jesus Chris. À comparison of Vincent's teaching with 
Augustine's and with John Cassian's (their contemporary, who like Vincent has 
often stood accused of 'Semipelagianism") demonstrates that the three of them 
asserted Christ as the exemplar of grace in confrontation with Pelagianism. On 
this basis, the paper suggests that further re-evaluation of how Augusune's 
works were received by his contemporaries in Gaul is seriously needed. 


The purpose of this paper is to evaluate St Vincent of Lérins's teaching 
on divine grace, with special reference to his use of that term in the con- 
text of his claims about the person of Jesus Christ found in his little-known 
work, the Excerpta. A synthetüc account of Vincent's Christology will there- 
fore be a necessary background for this evaluation, and along the way fresh 
light may be shed on that rather neglected subject; but this will be subor- 
dinate to the chief objective of this paper, which is to offer a revised account 
of Vincent's position in the debates about grace. To this end, the paper will 
directly challenge the convention that Vincent was a staunch opponent of 
the Augustinian account of grace. Along the way, it will compare Vincent's 
position to that of his contemporary, John Cassian. The comparison with 
Cassian will enable us to appreciate in Vincent's account certain elements 
of Antipelagian polemic that have not previously received scholarly atten- 
tion—elements which are deeply resonant with Augustine's and Cassian's 
Christological accounts of grace. Throughout this paper, it will therefore be 
necessary to make reference to the Christological matrix within which 
Vincent situates his claims about divine grace. 
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We begin, then, with an overview of Vincent's Christology, with. partic- 
ular attention to his claims about Christ's human nature. 


Vincent^s Christology 


In the Commonitortum, Vincent provides us with an eloquent summary of 
his teaching: 'So then in one and the same Christ there are two substances, 
one divine and the other human; one from God the Father, one from the 
Virgin Mother; one coeternal with and equal to the Father, the other tem- 
poral and less than the Father; one consubstantaal with the Father, the other 
consubstantial with the mother; but nevertheless one and the same Christ 
in both substances. In addition to this robust commitment to two equally 
real modes of reality, Vincent is committed to a deep unity in Christ: 
"Therefore there is in Christ Word, soul and flesh, but this whole is one 
Christ, one Son of God, our one Saviour and Redeemer." But to be quite 
clear, Vincent insists that this unity does not compromise the distinctive 
attributes that are proper to the substances. 


That conjoining did not convert one into the other ànd so change it (which is 
the distinctive error of the Arians); instead, it joined both into one in such a 
way that, while the singularity of one and the same person in Christ always 
endures, the properties of each nature also remain for eternity, with the result 
that neither does God ever begin to be a body, nor does the body ever cease 
to be a body.? 


In contradistincüon to this orthodox profession, Vincent denounces—some- 
times in great detail—psilanthropism, doceticism, and adoptionism.* His 
accuracy in attributing certain views to Photinus, Apollinarius, Nestorius 
el al. is of no particular significance for our purposes; what does matter is 
that his denunciations serve to highlight his own profession of the unity of 
natures in the person of Christ. 

Although Vincent characterises this lengthy discussion as a 'digression' 
and moves from it with a vow to return to the topic later,? it is striking that 
he chose Christology as his exemplar of orthodoxy. This choice was prob- 
ably not made carelessly, and certainly the promise was not made lightly, 


! Vincent, Comm. 13.9 (CCSL 64.164-165). 

? Vinc. Comm. 13.12 (CCSL 64.165). 

5 Vinc. Comm. 13.13 (CCSL 64.165). 

* See Vinc. Comm. 12.4-12, 14.2-4, 15.7 (CCSL 64.162-163, 166, 168). 
* Vinc. Comm. 16.9 (CCSL 64.169). 
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since Vincent did indeed return to the subject in his later work. But in terms 
of the Commontitorium itself, the concern for unity evident in Vincent's expo- 
sition of orthodox Christology is strikingly distinctive from the multiplicity 
of heresies that he describes. It is tempting to suppose that he intended the 
contrast to point up the integrity of Christian truth as against fissiparous 
heresies. In the end, it seems no accident that he dedicated six chapters to 
expounding upon the right understanding (and several wrong understand- 
ings!) of Christ. 

To move closer to the theme of this investigation, we should note that, 
according to Vincent, the union is of such 'compactness'* and permanence 
that divine attributes are attributable to *man' and human attributes are 
attributable to *God'. On this basis, Vincent affirms that the *'blessed 
Catholic Church ... does not deny that man descended from Heaven as 
God, and believes that God came into existence on earth as man, and 
suffered and was crucified. Therefore she also confesses man the Son of God 
and God the son of the Virgin." Quite apart from its clear statement of a 
paradoxical belief, this passage is significant because in it we first encounter 
Vincent's use of the general term '*man' to describe Christ's human sub- 
stance. That he did not intend by this term to designate a human subject 
who is independent from Christ 1s inescapably clear from his strident rejJec- 
tion of the 'two sons'—a position that he attributes to the heresy of 
Nestormus. Instead, his usage conformed to a trend that we find in 
lertullian? Augustine," Cassian," and Leporius,? whereby omo refers to 
Chrst's humanity (rather than to a man who was 'part' of Christ)? This 


5 Vinc. Comm. 13.13 (CCSL 64.165): ulla coniunctio . .. in unum potus utrumque conpegit. 

? Vinc. Comm. 16.3, 7 (CCSL 64.169): *Beata uero catholica ecclesia [. . .] et hominem 
de caelo secundum Deum descendisse non abnegat et Deum secundum hominem credit 
in terra factum, passum et crucifixum. Propter eam denique et hominem Dei Filium et 
Deum filium uirginis confitetur'. 

* Cf. Vinc. Comm. 12.9 (CCSL 64.163). 

? Cf. Tert. Car. 14 (SC 216.268-272); Adu.Prax. 30 (ed. E. Evans, Tertulhan's Treatise 
against Praxeas (London 1948) 128). 

! Aug. Ep. 219.3 (CSEL 57.430-431); Corrept.Grat. 30. (44.934); Praed.Sanct.. 15.30 
(44.981-982). 

H. See the discussion of Cassian, below. 

?? Lepor. Zib.Emend. 5 (COSL 64.116). It may be noted that Leporius' emendation car- 
ried the endorsement of six notable African Christians and at least one in Gaul, though 
one may well suppose that it met with general favour there, too. 

!5 See also Donald Fairbairn, Grace and Christology in the Early Church (Oxford 2003) 190. 
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concord amongst several ancient Latin authors means that it would be pre- 
cipitous for us to fault Vincent for not using terms that measure up to mod- 
ern expectations of clarity, uniformity and orthodoxy for dogmatic theology. 
Furthermore, the parallel use of the concrete homo and the abstract humant- 
las in his Excerpta makes it plain that Vincent regarded the words as syn- 
onymous. We shall consider an example of this parallelism shortly. But 
before looking to that evidence it will be useful to say a word about the 
Excerpta. 

That writing has been accurately described by its first editor, José Madoz, 
as the first Augustinian summa. On the basis of a remark found in an 
anonymous ninth-century compilation of Cassiodorus, it can be dated to the 
papacy of Sixtus III (432-440): Sed et liber. Vincenti presbyteri Lyrinensis insulae 
quem de libris beati Augustini composuit et. misit. sancto Xisto pape utilis est pro hac re 
legi.'^ And because the contents of the Excerpta are more refined than the 
arguments found in the Commonttortum—which can be securely dated to 434 
owing to its internal reference to the Council of Ephesus?—Madoz dates it 
to 434-440. Indeed, Madoz sees the Excerpta as the realisation of Vincent's 
stated intention, mentioned above, to treat of Christology at length in a 
work later than the Commonitorium. Apart from the introduction, the con- 
clusion and a few occasional remarks penned by Vincent himself, the 
Excerpta consists 1n lengthy extracts from an array of Augustine's works. The 
Augustinian works in evidence are Contra Maximinum arianorum episcopum, De 
consensu euangelistarum, De doctrina. christtana, De dono preseuerantiae, De peccatorum 
meritis et remissione, De praedestinatione sanctorum, Enchiridion, epistulae 137 and 205 
and especially De Trinitate. 

Now in the Excerpta, Vincent freely quotes passages in which Augustine 
uses the phrase homo assumptus; but where he uses his own voice, Vincent 
uses both concrete and abstract terms (homo and humanitas) with. approxi- 
mately equal frequency. For instance, he writes that in uno eodemque 
Christo non se diuinitas conuertit in carnem, sed potius carnem. adsumpsit 
humanam de carne uirginis; or 'secum adsumptam humanitatem diuinitas non 


^^ Anon. £Expos.Diu.Leg 16 (ed. P. Lehmann, Erforschung des Miltelaliers 2 (Stuttgart 1959) 
76; reprinted from Lehmann, Ein mittelalterliches Kompendium der Institutiones 
diuinarum litterarum, Philologus 73 (1914-1916) 268). 

!5 Vinc. Comm. 29.7 (CCSL 64.190). 

I6 J. Madoz, Excerpta Vincentii Lzrinensis segün el códice de Ripoll, n. 151 (Madrid 1940) 27. 

U See Vinc. Comm. 16.9 (CCSL 64.169): Haec in excursu dicta sint, alias, si Deo placuerit, 
uberius tractanda et explicanda. Cf. Madoz, Excerpta vii. 

!8 E.g, Aug. Cons.Euangel. 1.35.53 (CSEL 43.59) 2 Vinc. Exc. 8 (CCSL 64.221). 
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confundit sed uniuit.'!? This shift toward more precise terminology is char- 
acteristic of the Excerpta as a whole. For instance, in the Excerpta he uses the 
term *homoousion' to describe Christ's relationship to God the Father and 
the Blessed Virgin,? and he explains—then immediately rejects—the term 
"Christotokos'.?! Another example is encountered in the far more elegant 
formulation of the principle of communicatio idiomatum, which Vincent had 
previously employed dextrously enough, but without ever clearly artüculat- 
ing it. By contrast, here we read that t: uno eodemque Christo, propter personae 
unilatem, et quae Dei propria sunt. tribuuntur homini, et quae. hominis. propria. tribuun- 
tur Deo.? Along with these refinements we are able to identify several fea- 
tures that are common to both works. Such, for instance, are Vincent's 
preference for the term substantia as a synonym for natura;? and his preoc- 
cupation with heresies, not least Arianism, Apollinarianism, Nestorianism 
and Photianism.^ It will be noted that Vincent offers most of these 
refinements in the prologue to the work; indeed, they are chiefly found in 
the summary of the contents that brings the prologue to a close. 

But not all that is significant in the Excerpta is to be found amongst the 
lapidary glosses that Vincent provides in his table of contents. As mentioned 
above, Vincent periodically inserts material of his own into the collected 
Augusüniana. Many of the interpolations are purely functional, serving 
merely as connective tissue to bring together two disparate passages from 
Augustine. But a few are longer, and more interesting. One of the longest 
such passages is the most significant for the purposes of this paper. It is 
found between Vincent's excerpts from ep 187 and from praed sanct 15: 


Such a medicine therefore came from heaven to overcome and remove the life- 
threatening tumor. God who is humble descended in mercy to man who was 
swollen with pride, depositing a unique and extraordinary grace with that man 
[sc., Christ's humanity] whom he received with such love on account of his 
associates. And it is not the case that the very Word of God was conjoined due 
to the antecedent merits of his will so that he became one Son of God and 
again one Son of man by the conjoining. To be sure, it is fitting that he be 
one. And yet, if this could come to be, not through a unique gift from God, 


I5 Vinc. Exc. tituli 4, 5 (CCSL 64.200-201). 

? Vinc. Exc. titulus 3 (CCSL 64.200). 

?! Vinc. Exc. prol, titulus 9 (CCSL 64.199, 201). 

? Vinc. Exc. titulus 6 (CCSL 64.201). 

?3 Cf. Vinc. Comm. 13.9 and Exc. titulus 1 (CCSL 64.164-165, 200). 

?» Cf. Vinc. Comm. 12.4-12 and Exc. prol, 10 (CCSL 64.162-163, 199-200, 231). 
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but through the free will that is common to all men, there would be two or 
three or more.? 


In this remark, it is noteworthy that Vincent depicts salvation as the mer- 
ciful descent of a humble God in order to cure man swollen with pride. It 
is further worth noting how keen Vincent is to make a principled distinc- 
tion between the relationship of God and *that man' which obtains in Christ 
on the one hand, and God's relationships to other people on the other. But 
most interesting of all the features of the passage are the following four key 
expressions: gratiam singularem praecipuamque, neque . .. praecedentibus suae uolun- 
lalis meritis fecil, per. singularem. Dei donum, and non... per commune hominum 
liberum arbitrium. 'These phrases describe and delimit the relationship which 
ille homo enjoys with. God. At the most basic level, they stipulate that the 
relationship between deity and humanity in Christ was unique. But they do 
so by invoking the language of grace and by explicitly precluding the pos- 
sibillity that the 'assumed man' deserved to be assumed 'due to the 
antecedent merits of his will'. Since the relationship existed as (a unique 
gift from God', it cannot be replicated *through the [exercise of] free 
will that is common to all. men'. As we shall see, Vincent's expressions bear 
comparison witli the select Christological wriüings in which Augustine and 
Cassian comment on grace and the Incarnation. This comparison will 
enable us to identify Vincent's words as roundl]y Antipelagian—and 
this finding will improve our understanding of Vincent's aim in compiling 
the Excerpta. 


Parallels in Augustine 


Immediately following the passage we have quoted, Vincent introduces a 
long excerpt from Augustine's De praedestinatione sanctorum 30.15. For reasons 
that will emerge shortly, the precise form in which Vincent cited Augustine 
attracted Madoz's attention. But before considering the exact wording of 


255 Vinc. Exc. 8 (CCSL 64.224): Ad conuincendum igitur atque auferendum tumorem 
mortalium talis medicina caelitus uenit, ad elatum hominem per superbiam Deus humilis 
descendit per misericordiam, gratiam singularem praecipuamque commendans in illo 
homine, quem tanta prae participibus suis caritate suscepit. Neque enim et ipse ita Verbo 
Dei coniunctus ut ea coniunctione unus Filius Dei et idem ipse unus filius hominis fieret, 
praecedentibus suae uoluntatis meritis fecit. Vnum quippe illum esse oportebat. Essent 
autem et duo et tres et plures, si hoc fieri non posset per singulare Dei donum, sed per 
commune hominum liberum arbitrium. 
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that excerpt let us consider how neatly Vincent's claims are fitted to what 
we find in De praedestinatione sanctorum. In that passage, Augustine made the 
bold claim that Christ himself exemplifies the grace that God shows in deal- 
ing with humans. The essence of Augustine's claim is that Christ's human- 
ity could not possibly have deserved a special relationship with God: after 
all, before God the Word took upon himself human nature, there was no 
human person who was Christ; indeed, the human only came into being as 
a result of that relationship. Augustine makes the point in a rhetorical ques- 
tion that Vincent quotes: funde hoc meruit ut a Verbo Patri coaeterno in 
unitate personae adsumptus Filius Dei unigenitus esset??6 Vincent's decision 
to quote this passage can be taken as his endorsement of the view it puts 
forward. That inference is strengthened by Vincent's sweeping affirmation 
of the catholicity of Augusüne's teaching: cutus sanissimum sensum tn ipso sta- 
ttm primo debemus aduertere?" Madoz has noted that the work as a whole bears 
the imprint of Vincent's hand,? so it is apparent that Vincent made 
Augustine's arguments his own. But, one may ask, to what extent? 

That was an acute question for Madoz, who in his previous research into 
Vincent's Commonitorium had concluded that Vincent should be regarded as 
an opponent of AÁugustine's teaching on grace.? This conclusion was gen- 
erally accepted by the reviewers? and bolstered a longstanding inclination 
to find in that work (especially at Comm. 26.8-9) a tacit refutation. of 
Augustine's teaching on grace.?! In consequence of this, Madoz found him- 
self, as the editor of a text by Vincent that contains encomiastic praise of 
Augustine, on the horns of a dilemma. He recognised that Vincent put for- 
ward Augustine as a veritable seal of the faith.? Nevertheless, to save his 


?5 Augustine, Praed.Sanct. 15.30 (PL 44.981-982) - Vinc. Exc. 8 (CCSL 64.224). 

? Vinc. Exc. 1 (CCSL 64.202). 

? Of. Madoz, Excerpta 55-58. 

? See J. Madoz, El concepto de la Tradwión en S. Vicente de Lerins (Rome 1933), esp. 
59-89. 

9 See Jules Lebreton, Saint Vincent de Lérins et Saint Augustin, Recherches de Science 
Relhgieuse 30 (1940) 368-269 and the references he gives, 369 n. 3. 

*! See the arguments of H. Noris, e.g., in his Vindiciae Augustinianae (reprinted in PL 
47.823-824); I have not been able to consult his Hzsteria Pelagiana, though in Vind.Aug., 
Noris alludes to a 'fuller' treatment of Vincent among others in the second book of that 
work (PL 47.581); and, relatively closer to our own time, the note ad loc. in T.H. Bindley, 
The Commonitory of $t Vincent of Lerins (London 1914) 105 n. 1 and C.A. Heurtley's 
Appendix lI in 7/e .Nicene and. Post-Nicene Fathers, Second Series, vol. 11 (reprint: Peabody 
MA 1994) 158, which is purportedly based on Noris's Hist. Pel. 

? Cf. Madoz, Excerpta 18: *En efecto, supuestos los dos fundamentos de la fe, Escritura 
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earlier theory, he suggested that Vincent's endorsement must be understood 
as having been qualified by his categorical rejection of Augustine's teaching 
on grace and predestination.? Madoz also noted that such reservations 
would be consistent with Vincent's stated preference for 'covenng the 
nakedness of the Fathers.?* He then appealed to the witness of Prosper of 
Aquitaine in support of the claim that some of Augustine's erstwhile admir- 
ers in Gaul were advancing sharply critical responses to his teaching of 
grace. Finally, Madoz pointed to two cases in the passage we have 
idenüfied above wherein Vincent's citation from Augustine was re-worded. 
Whereas Augustine had called Christ fpraeclarissimum lumen praedestinatto- 
nis et gratiae , Vincent called Christ fpraeclarissimum lumen gratiae singularis; 
later, Vincent puts down praestita est ista . . .' 1n place of Augustne's 'praedes- 
tinala est 1sta . . .'—and Madoz took Vincent's omission of the term *pre- 
desünatüon' to validate his argument. It would seem from Prosper's 
circumstantia] evidence and Vincent's textual emendations that Madoz's 
conjecture about Vincent is on reasonably secure footing. 

But I want to suggest that, rather than allowing an (admittedly time-hon- 
oured) interpretation of Comm. 26.8-9 to control our assessment of the 
Excerbta, we should re-evaluate the received account of how Vincent related 
to Augustine's thinking on grace in light of the Excerpta. he initial 
justification for beginning with the Excerpta is quite simply that, as Vincent's 
selecüon of texts from Augustüne, it is a far more promising place to look 
for Vincent's views on Augustine than is the Commonitorium (in. which 
Augustine 1s never named, quoted or unambiguously referred to). How do 
Madoz's two pieces of evidence—namely, Prosper's testümony, and 
Vincent's re-wording of Augustine—fare if we jettison the presupposition 
that Vincent was covertly denouncing Augustine at Comm. 26.8-9? 

Prosper's relationship to Vincent is complex, and it is not possible to 
enter now into a discussion of his Aesponses to the. Vincentian. Objections, even 


y Tradición, propónese a San Agustín como modelo que los sigue y recomienda en el 
exordio de su obra De Trinitate." 

33 'Thus, Madoz, Excerpta 29: *Claro está que cabe la posibilidad de que el autor del 
Commonitorio esgrimiera en él sus armas contra el Doctor de la predestinación y de la gra- 
cia, reservando después sus elogios para el Doctor de la Trinidad y de la Encarnación." 

* See Madoz, Excerpta 31 at n. 44, quoting Comm. 7.2. 

35 Madoz, Excerpta 31 at n. 43, quoting Prosper, c. Coll. 21 (PL 51.272); it might be 
noted that the appeal to Prosper is conventional: see, e.g., the secondary literature cited 
in n. 31, above. 

36 Madoz, Excerpta 35-37; comparing Aug. praed sanct 15.30 to Vinc. Exc. 8 (CCSL 
64.224). 
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though an analysis of that text may ultimately be needed.? At present, it 
may suffice to note that Prosper's reliability as a source for the reception of 
Augustine by his contemporaries is questionable to say the least. His output 
in support of Augustine was voluminous and he was remarkably consistent 
in his version of the events. However, a comparison of his longest pro- 
Augustinian polemic (c. Coll) to the work it seeks to redress (Cassian, Con. 
13) reveals that Prosper regularly edited the evidence from his opponents to 
fit his theological schema, and one can therefore argue a fortiori that 
Prosper's assertions are not necessarily historically trustworthy.?? So it 1s far 
from obvious that Prosper's claim that some people were of two minds 
about Augustine could give us insight into Vincent's thinking. Vincent's own 
words are a much better place to look for that. 

The fact that Vincent subsütutes the phrase gratie singularis for Augus- 
tine's praedestinationis et gratiae 1s striking. But in the context of the Excerpta, it 
is perhaps less striking than Madoz's argument makes it appear, for two 
reasons. First, in Exc 8, Vincent uses the adjective singularis (and. cognates) 
fifteen times, nine times in quoting Augustine and six on his own initia- 
tive. He takes the phrase 'singularis gratia! from Augustine's Ep 187.40 
before using it himself and then substituting it for the clause that Madoz 
flagged up, praedestinationis et. gratiae. "There is no need to make a dubious 
appeal to statistics; 1t is clear that the word smgularis was much on Vincent's 
mind as he assembled this piece of his book, and so it is plausible that the 
substitution was made accidentally and unintentionally, and so innocently. 
lhe second instance noted by Madoz is the stronger of the two: being 
unable to consult the MSS, I cannot offer a compelling counter-explanation 
for why Vincent should have put down praestita for praedestinata. It must be 
noted, however, that Madoz himself has made a crucial omission. A few 
lines earler, after interpolating material of his own, Vincent quotes 


? Koch has advanced a case—which is, to my mind, as convincing as Madoz's case 
for the ascription of the Excerpta—that the Objections were written by. Vincent of Lérins; 
see H. Koch, Vincenz von Lerin und Gennadius. Ein Betrag zur Literaturgeschichte des 
Semipelagianismus, 7exte und Untersuchungen 31.2 (1907) 37-58. However, in his critical edi- 
tion of Vincent's works, Demeulenaere subscribes to the thesis of S. O'Connor that the 
Objectons ought not be attributed to Vincent (CCSL 64.133). I have regrettably been 
unable to consult O'Connor's thesis—S. O'Connor, St. Vincent of Lerins and Saint Augustine. 
Was the Commonitorium of Saint. Vincent of Lerins intended as a polemic treatise against Saint Augustine 
and his doctrine on predestination? (Rome 1964). 

9 See A. Casiday, Rehabilitating John Cassian: An evaluation. of Prosper of 
Aquitaine's polemic against the *Semipelagians', Scottish Journal of Theology (under review). 
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Augustine's claim that *praedestinatus est lesus': Smngulariter ergo adsumptus, sin- 
gulaniter "braedestinatus est Iesus . . ^? "This passage 1s sharply inconsistent with 
Madoz's claim that Vincent was acting on the principle of carefully avoid- 
ing Augusüne's language of predesünaton. To the contrary, Vincent's 
explicit inclusion of predestination in this passage adds further Augustinian 
colouration to his frequent assertions that in Christ we encounter a gratiam 
singularem praecipuamque, à. singulare Dei donum. Indeed, Vincent's abihty to 
affirm that *Jesus was predestined' undermines Madoz's claim that Vincent 
sharply distinguished Augustine the doctor of predestination from Augustine 
the doctor of the Incarnation. It may further be noted that the editor of a 
recent criücal ediüon of the Excerpíia, R. Demeulenaere, has emended 
Vincent's reading at that point to conform to Augustine's text, presumably 
because the MSS agree that Vincent had described Jesus as (predestined" 
only lines before.*? 

Having considered two of the four clauses employed by Vincent in his 
interpolation, it remains for us to see what can be made of his stipulations 
that the Incarnation transpired neque... praecedentibus suae uoluntatis meritis, 
and non... per commune hominum liberum arbitrum. 

Both of these claims are redolent of Augustine's polemic against the 
Pelagians. Now we know from Augustine that he himself considered the 
monks of Southern Gaul as allies in the cause against Pelagianism.*' This 
shared opposition to Pelagius is worth further consideration. If Vincent's 
words can be shown to have Antipelagian significance, then it will be 
permissible to interpret the Excerpía as Vincents attempt to promote 
Augusüne's Antipelagian polemic about grace through promoting his 
Christology. In other words, if the Christology that Vincent relates in the 
Excerpta can be taken as affirming Augustine's teaching on grace against the 
Pelagians, then we will be justified in supposing that Vincent was not as 
duplicitous in his reception of Augustine's wriüngs as Prosper may have 
wanted us to believe. In the next section, I will argue from the parallel case 
in Cassian's treatment of Pelagius in his De incarnatione that. affirming an 


3 Aug. Praed sanct 15.31 (PL 44.981-982) 2 Vinc. Exc. 8 (CCSL 64.225). 

* See Demeulenaere's apparatus criticus to line 104 (CCSL 64.225): *praedestnata]| 
scripsi cum Aug. (cf. l. 96); praestita] A Ma. (The claim that Jesus was praedestinatus is found 
on line 96 of Demeulenaere's edition.) 

* Augustine, at aed sanct 14.29 (PL 44.981), describes them as fratres nostri, qui nobis- 
cum pro catholica fide perniciem. Pelagiani erroris impugnant. Yt should be noted that his concern 
that such brethren would promote the Pelagian opinion, that 'God's grace is given 
according to our merit, was ill founded in Vincent's case at least. 
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Augustinian doctrine as against the Pelagians is precisely what Vincent was 
doing when he precluded human merit and free will from his Christology. 


Parallels Àn. Cassian 


In the context of his much-maligned treatise De incarnatione, Cassian's 
oppositüon to Pelagius and Pelagianism is in evidence.? Some scholars have 
seen this as an opportunistic way for Cassian to distance himself from 
mounting criticism that he was unduly sympathetic to Pelagian teachings, 
by asserüng the doubtful claim that Pelagianism and Nestorianism are at 
bottom complimentary heresies.** Cassian thought that the common ground 
between the two heresies was their belief that Christ was born (a mere 
human';? and even though this assertion is too simplistc as an historical or 
theological evaluation, it is arguably a keener perception than many of 
Cassian's critics allow.*9 It was also not a perception unique to Cassian: both 
Augustüne and Prosper asserted the connection between Pelagianism and 
Nestorianism.*' It also had impressive staying power. Several centuries later, 
Photius would reiterate 1.5 In any event, Cassian contrasts the putative 
teaching of Nestorius and Pelagius to his own affirmation of homo assumptus 
Christology. In a move that will be familiar from our consideration of 
Vincent's Exc 8, Cassian uses this terminology to talk of Christ receiving 
grace along with divinity: We do not say anything other than that divine 
grace descended with the divinity, for God's divine grace 1s in a way also a 
profusion of divinity itself and a gift from the generosity of graces.'? For 


?? Cass. Inc. 1.3.3-4.2; 5.2.1-2; 6.14.1-2; 7.21.4; cf. 2.1.1-2 (CSEL 17.240-241, 303- 
304, 341, 379; cf. 247); for a general treatment of Cassian's polemic against Pelagianism, 
see A. Casiday, Cassian against Pelagianism, Studia Monastica (forthcoming). 

*$ E.g., C. Stewart, Cassian the Monk (New York, 1998), 22-23. 

** Cass. Inc. 1.3.3-4.2, 5.2.1-2, 6.14.1-2, 7.21.4; cf. 2.1.1-2 (CSEL 17.240-241, 303- 
304, 341, 379; 246). | 

5 Cass. Inc 6.14 (CSEL 17.341): solitanum humanum. 

*9 See, e.g., A. Grillmeier, Christ in. Christian Tradition 1, trans. J. Bowden (Atlanta and 
London 1965) 470-471; contra Grillmeier's perspective, see Fairbairn, Grace and Christology 
198. For Christology in the Pelagian controversy, see Joanne McW. Dewart, The 
Christology of the Pelagian Controversy, Studia Patristca 17 (1982) 1221-1244; for 
Pelagius Christology, see G. Greshake, Gnade als konkrete Freiheit (Mainz 1972) 125-134. 

* See Jean Plagnieux, Le grief de complicité entre erreurs nestorienne et pélagienne, 
Revue des études augustiniennes 2 (1956) 391-402. 

*5 Photius, codex 54 (ed. René Henry, Photius. Bibliothéque (Paris 1959-1991), 1.42). 

*9 Cass. Inc. 2.6.1 (CSEL 17.258). 
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Cassian (as for Vincent and Augustine), the touchstone of orthodoxy is the 
affirmation that, 'since [Christ] was born when the fullness of divinity had 
completely descended upon the Virgin, he could not be the son of man 
unless he had first been the Son of God.'? Cassian, Vincent and Augustine 
were also likeminded in describing this occurrence as a special act of God's 
grace. Their concurrence on these fundamental positions justifies our search 
for deeper agreement between them. 

Now it is well known that Augustine's primary arena in the Pelagian con- 
troversy was the question of how divine grace and human freedom relate. 
But, for reasons that are not at all clear, scholars tend to assume from the 
fact that grace was a central theme in Augustine's Antipelagian polemic that 
grace must have been equally central in each and every polemic against the 
Pelagians. This assumption is not warranted. For example, Cassian's argu- 
ment is based on the premise that the primary mistake of Pelagianism is not 
about God's grace; instead, it is about the status of the human will.! 
Cassian certainly thought that God's grace was an important theological 
factor, but when he wrote against the Pelagians, he tended to stress the 
debility of the will more than he stressed the necessity of divine grace. In 
fact Cassian attacked Pelagianism chiefly for its defective position. about 
human will.? It is significant, then, that a central tenet of his Christological 
analysis is that the Incarnation occurred when Christ renounced his own 
will5? Cassian also interprets Phil 2.13 in keeping with his emphasis on 
Christ's renunciation of his own will, so as to do the will of the Father: in 
the ascetic, it truly is God who works the willing.?^* This line of exhortation 
culminates with Cassian urging his readers to crucify their will and wishes 
on the cross of Chnst!? The gradual re-fashioning of the Christian will is 
therefore understood by Cassian as the unfolding of the grace that is first 
poured forth in the mystery of the Incarnation. To that extent, Cassian's 
own understanding of grace is thoroughly Christological—and thoroughly 
Anüpelagian. Not only did Cassian affirm that an effulgence of divine grace 


3? Class. Inc. 2.6.5 (CSEL 17.260). 

* For a detailed argument in favour of this view, see Casiday, Cassian against 
Pelagianism. 

3 FE.g., Cass. /nst. 12.18 (CSEL 17.219), with its characteristic scorn for 'certain ones 
who wish to interpret our assistance as nothing else than the law. 

53 "Thus, Cass. Conl. 16.6.4 (CSEL 13.443-444). 

5* Cass. /nst. 12.9-10 (CSEL 17.212); cf. Coni. 3.14-3.15.4 (CSEL 13.86-88). Note also 
Cassian's use of Rom. 9.16: Coni. 4.5 (CSEL 13.100). 

55 Cass. /nst. 4.34-35 (CSEL 17.72-73). 
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was the pre-conditüon for Christ's very existence, he also brought his 
Anüpelagian analysis of the human will into the discussion about Christ so 
as to make God the Word's renunciation of his will another pre-condition 
for the Incarnation (and our renunciation of our will a pre-condition for our 
salvation). 

If we keep this in mind when we return to Vincent's claims that Christ's 
Incarnation was not owing to praecedentibus suae uoluntatis meritis, nor was 1t 
per commune hominum liberum arbitrium, we may be able to catch a glimpse of 
an unnoticed level of polemic in the text. Vincent is precluding the possi- 
bility that, by the exercise of the sort of free will that all humans possess 
( per commune hominum liberum arbitrium), the human Jesus could have deserved 
to be adopted by God and thus united to the divine Word of God. The 
Anünestorian imphcatons of this claim are patent. But let us recall that, for 
many of his contemporaries, Nestorianism and Pelagianism were considered 
cognate heresies, and let us consider the possibility that Vincent's claim 
might have Antipelagian implicanons as well. This seems altogether likely. 
We have found Vincent to agree with Cassian and with Augustüne as 
regards the importance of Christ as an exemplar of divine grace, and we 
know that Cassian and Augustine both considered this an important weapon 
to use against the Pelagians. It fits nicely with. all that. we have seen so far 
to suppose that Vincent's claim has distinctly Anüpelagian overtones as well. 

We have noted that, for Cassian and Augustine, the insistence that Christ 
was divine purely by grace and with no antecedent merits was intended as 
a direct challenge to Pelagians; a similar intention could also explain 
Vincent's unanticipated inclusion of the will and human ment into his 
Christological account. The two clauses that we are examining do not per- 
mit us to reconstruct Vincent's beliefs about human will with the same 
degree of specificity with. which we can reconstruct Cassian's behefs (to 
say nothing whatsoever of Augustine's!. It would therefore be imprudent 
to impute to Vincent specific beliefs on the strength of the parallel. 
. Nevertheless, it is economic and reasonable to suppose that Vincent was 
taking aim at Pelagianism as well as at Nestorianism in his interpolation. 
That this assertion is reasonable can be appreciated more clearly by look- 
ing back to Vincent's Commonitorium and learning from it what he made of 
Pelagianism. 

Only rarely in the Commonitorrum does Vincent mention. Pelagius, 
Caelestius and Julian, or even Pelagianism as such, but it is unmistakably 
clear when he does that his view of them 1s strident. He says that both 
Pelagius and Caelestius propound an interpretation of the Bible that is 
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heretical;?6 likens the Pelagians at large to 'certain frogs, fleas and short-lived 
flies! crying out in opposition to the Catholic Church;? castigates Julian for 
cutting himself off from Communion with the Catholic Church in order 
to support Pelagius? and lumps Pelagius and Caelesaüus together with 
Nestorius as history's most recent heretics.? Apart from the coincidence that 
Vincent lists Nestorius alongside Pelagius and Caelestius as the latest in a 
series of heretics, the information in hand only establishes that Vincent 
regarded the Pelagians as heretical innovators and as a group estranged 
from the Catholic Church. But we are fortunate in that Vincent does once 
say a bit more about what the innovation of Pelagianism entails. He asks, 
*Before that unholy man, Pelagius, did anyone ever presume that there was 
so much strength in free will that he did not think that God's grace was 
necessary to assist it in good deeds for every single act?'? "That may seem 
a rather hackneyed claim, but we must not simply dismiss it because we 
think it sheds no new light on what Pelagius believed. For it is in. fact 
extremely significant to find such a claim from Vincent's pen. 

To appreciate the full force of that claim, we need to recall the logic on 
which Vincent's argument operates. Borrowing a phrase from Paul's warn- 
ing that Timothy should avoid *unholy novelties of speech', Vincent asserts 
that "if novelty is to be avoided, antiquity is to be retained; if novelty is 
unholy, antiquity is sacred.'9! This is the practical corollary to Vincent's 
famous formula for determining orthodoxy— what has been believed every- 
where, always, by everyone'.à Applied to the matter at hand, Vincent's 
principle means that Pelagius was heretical for beheving that God's grace 
was unnecessary to aid human will for every particular good deed; that no 
one before Pelagius had believed that; and by implication that the ancient 
and therefore orthodox view is the converse view that God's grace :s nec- 
essary to aid human will for every particular good deed. Vincent's statement 
is therefore valuable because, quite apart from the question of how accu- 
rate his depiction of Pelagian teaching is, it tells us what he thought was 


5$ Vinc. Comm. 2.2 (CCSL 64.149). 

3 Vinc. Comm. 9.8 (CCSL 64.158). 

9! Vinc. Comm. 28.15 (CCSL 64.189). 

5* Vinc. Comm. 33.6 (CCSL 64.194). 

€ Vinc. Comm. 24.8 (CCSL 64.181). 

8! Vinc. Comm. 21.5; cf. 1 Tim 6.20 (CCSL 64.176). 
€ Vinc. Comm. 2.5 (CCSL 64.149). 
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wrong and what he thought was right regarding the human need for God's 
grace. So we find in the Commonitorium that Vincent assesses Pelagianism as 
a failure in reference to the concepts of grace and human will—which were 
both key terms in his Christological interpolation at £xc 8. 

Returning to that passage, we are now able to appreciate that Vincent's 
decision to describe the Incarnation as an act of *unique and extraordinary 
grace', which was intended to remove the swollen tumour of pride, invites 
comparison with contemporary attempts by Cassian and Augustne to 
anchor their accounts of grace on the bedrock of their accounts of Christ. 
Furthermore, in the light of Vincent's repudiation of Pelagianism in other 
wriüngs, the fact that he specifically precludes antecedent merits of the will 
from his explanation of the Incarnation may be thought to have a polemic 
edge. Vincent is not simply affirming the logical point that Christ could 
have no merit before Christ existed. Instead, he is making a claim about 
how the will, merit and grace are related in Christ that is fundamentally 
identical to the claims we find in Cassian and Augustine. ÀÁnd his further 
proviso—that Christ's unity necessanly entails his uniqueness—4s explicitly 
aimed against the possibility that such a union with God could ever result 
from *'the free will that is common to all humans'. Taken by themselves, 
these various claims could be dismissed as inconsequential; but the 
configuration in which they occur must give us pause: Vincent's analysis of 
the role of grace in Christ's incarnation is consistent with (and indeed redo- 
lent of) contemporary Antipelagian polemics that use Christology to frame 
their arguments about grace. 


Conclusion: Vincent^s Antibelagian Christology 


The foregoing comparison of Vincent's references to Pelagianism in the 
Commonitorium to Cassian's Christological criüque of Pelagianism has shown 
that Vincent opposed Pelagianism on grounds of principle and that, in the 
Commonitorium, he analysed the threat of Pelagianism by using the same 
terms found in his interpolated comment about Christ at Exc. 8. The evi- 
dence available to us does not make for a definitive argument, and yet all 
the available facts consistently point to Vincent's opposition to Pelagius and, 
perhaps more surprisingly in view of conventional wisdom, his willingness 
to appeal to strongly Augustinian arguments about grace and free will. Here 
it will be recalled that Vincent went so far as to say that "Jesus was predes- 
tined', and to describe the Incarnation in terms of divine grace whilst stip- 
ulaüng that it did not occur (and moreover could not have occurred) as a 
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result of antecedent human merit. It appears that for Vincent, no less than 
for Cassian, (divine grace descended with the divinity'. 

This reconstruction of Vincent's Christological account of grace is quite 
at odds with Madoz's assertion (and indeed the time-honoured view) that 
Vincent was Ántiaugustinian in matters pertaining to grace. But it should 
be reiterated that Madoz was wrong to claim that Vincent fastidiously 
avoided Augustine's language of predestination, and it is striking that 
Madoz failed to comment on Vincent's frequent use of 'grace! as a key 
theme for Christological orthodoxy. That use of grace as a constituent of 
normative Christological belief strongly suggests that Vincent had taken aim 
at those who misunderstood the importance of grace in the case of Christ, 
or outright rejected grace as an element of Christology. All of his rhetoric 
in this connection points in the direction of the Pelagians. 

Now Madoz was surely right to call attention to Vincent's zealous oppo- 
sition to Nestorius by means of the Excerpta? but we ought not focus on 
Vincent's Anünestorianism to the exclusion of other aspects of his polemic. 
It is obvious from the Excerpta that Vincent was also zealous in his opposi- 
tion to Arius, Apollinarius and Photinus, all of whom he denounces by 
name.** (Vincent regularly denounced Photinus and Apollinarius along with 
Nestorius in the Commonitortium.? And even though he does not include 
Apollinarius in the last denunciation of the Excerpta, we can still appreciate 
the Antiapollinarian overtones of Vincent's last excerpt: JVon utique siut 
quidam haeretici. Verbum Dei et camem solam, hoc est sine anima humana, ut. Verbum 
esset carni pro anima.9 Vincent clearly set his Christological treatise in oppo- 
sition to several heresies, and there is no good reason to limit his opposition 
to just these three names; after all, Vincent begins the work by denouncing 
*all heresies'.9" As we have seen, in describing Christ in his Excerpta Vincent 
uses language about grace that fits neatly with contemporary Antipelagian 
rhetoric. So it is reasonable to conclude that his use of grace to describe the 
Incarnation at Exc. 8 is evidence that Vincent made common cause with 
Augustine and Cassian against the Pelagian devaluation of grace. 

If the argument of this paper is accepted, our understanding of Vincent 
will be broadened so as to recognise that he was creatively receptive to 


65 See Madoz, Excerpta 51-63. 

9^ Vinc. Exc. prol, 10 (CCSL 64.199, 231). 

65 See note 23, above. 

96 Aug. Ep 187.2 (CSEL 57.83-84) —- Vinc. Exc. 10 (CCSL 64.229). 
8? Vinc. Exc. prol (CCSL 64.199). 
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Augustine's Antüpelagian polemic in its enürety. Although we can accept 
much of Madoz's work as being of great value, his attempted interpretation 
of Vincent as robustly Antiaugustinian in matters pertaining to grace is 
deeply inconsistent with the evidence that we have adduced from Vincent's 
Excerpta. From that evidence, it seem highly likely that in the interpolation 
at Exc. 8 Vincent was consciously revertüng to standard Augustinian terms 
used against the Pelagians, and incorporating those terms into his own 
account of Christ. It makes much more sense to suppose that Vincent delib- 
erately framed his explanation of the Incarnation in the language of grace, 
predestination and merits, than it does to think that Vincent was willing to 
accept Augustine as the teacher of the Incarnation whilst wholeheartedly 
rejecting him as the teacher of grace. This analysis of Exc. 8 gives us added 
reason for rejecting the facile claim that Vincent was part of a covert resis- 
tance of Áugustine's theology of grace that was spearheaded by the monas- 
tc leadership of Gaul. It may even give us some renewed interest in looking 
more closely at what those monks made of the heritage they received from 
Augustine. 
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ANONYMA TESTIMONIA ADVERSUS IUDAEOS 
CRITICAL EDITION OF AN ANTIJUDAIC TREATISE 


BY 


MARC DE GROOTE 


Slander and defamaton of the Jews being already present in 7o. (espe- 
cially 8:44) and Gal.,! the antijudaic literature as such began with the anony- 
mous Epistula Barnabae (CPG 1050; prob. early 2nd c.) and Justinus Martyr's 
Dialogus cum Tryphone ludaeo (CPG 1076; around 150)? It met the need felt 
by the Christian Church to define its relation to Judaism and to decide 
whether the devotion to Christ could go together with the monotheism that 
Israel had taught her. Trying to demonstrate that Christianity was the true 
Jewish religion, writers began, supported by Luc. 24:25-27 (Men of Emmaus), 
to interpret the texts of the Old Testament in a different way, to search 
for prophecies that corresponded to the appearance of Christ, and to prove 
that Judaism was in reality a distortion and an alienation of the true Jewish 
faith: Judaism must be shown to have been superseded by Chrisüanity in 
both religious and historical terms.? Up to a certain degree, the arguments 


! See J.G. Gager, The Origins of anti-Semitism. Attitudes Toward ;judatsm in. Pagan. and 
Christian Antiquity (New York / Oxford, 1985), 151-153 and 230-243. 

? LT. Johnson, *The New Testament's Anü-Jewish Slander and the Conventons of 
Ancient Polemic," JBL 108 (1989), 419-441; G.G. Stroumsa, "From Anü-Judaism to 
Antisemitism in Early Christianity," in: O. Limor—G.G. Stroumsa (eds.), Contra Iudaeos. 
Ancient and Medieval Polemics between. Christians and Jews, YSMJ 10 (Tübingen, 1996), 7. 

3 A. Cameron, Byzantines and Jews: some recent work on early Byzantium," BMGS 
20 (1996), 258.—Cf. Justinus Martyr, Dialogus cum Tryphone Iudaeo X1,5: iopomAvewóv yàp 
tó &AnÜwóv, xveopatukóv, koi "looo y£voc, xoi laxo, xoi 'Ioaóx, xoi 'Appadap, toO 
év &xpofoctíq éni vj n(otet uapropnÜévtoc oxàó toO Oro, kai eóAoymÜEvtoc, koi ratpóc 
noÀAGv £OÓvàv xAnÜévtoc, heic &cuev oi Ówx voótov toO otavpoDévtocg XpwitoO tQ Oc 
xpocaxOévreg (ed. M. Marcovich, Justini Martyris Dialogus cum. Tryphone, PTS 47 (Berlin / 
New York, 1997), 89). 


O Koninklijke Brill NV, Leiden, 2005 Vigiliae Christianae 59, 315-336 
Also available online — www.brill.nl 
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and themes used evolved from the 2nd c. onwards: being defensive at first, 
the writings gradually became a demonstration of Chrisaan belief, while 
some of them contained invectves against the irreducible obduracy of their 
opponents; more and more Jews functioned in this literature as the card- 
board villains who allowed the Chrisüan writers to assert their own superi- 
ority, their role becoming more a rhetorical device than part of a serious 
religious debate? 

The present article offers the first edition of an illustraüve example of this 
literary genre, namely an anonymous treatise with scriptural testimonies 
used against the Jews, which has been preserved in three manuscripts: 


A  Ambrosianus H.257 inf. (gr. 1041) (13th c.; III -- 259 fol.);6 «nc. fol. 146" 
(1. 23): naptoptat ypo«ukoi xoà iouóatov- Ott év tpu&ói T] Ocótnc oró tüv 
Ypooàv pootuwüg xnpüttetau des. fol. 149" (l. 22): uexà& vny' Étn: tfi; 
£Boóounkootfüg &Boouóóocg émUoBovong: koi nenAmpotoi rG&oo npoqnteto. 
Koi xpiopa. 

V Vaticanus gr. 2658 (13th-14th c.; 278 fol); inc. fol. 252" (l. 4: naprupto 
ypo«ucoi kotà iovóaiov Oti £v tpukói fj Ücótng bxó t&àv Ocíov ypoqàv 
pootkóc xnpótteta; des. fol. 259" (1. 15): uexà xy. Étn tfi; o. £Boondóog 
énAoobong: koi xenrAnpotoi noo rpoonteta. koi yptopa. 

P Vatücanus Pii Il gr. 47 (12th c.; 153 fol)? sc. fol. 139" (l. 1): xaxà 
iovóatev popropiot ypoqiukoi: Ott év tpi&Ói Tj Üeótng onó t&v Ociov 
ypooGv: pootwkGg knpottetau; des. fol. 144" (l. 17): vóv to0 xpiotoo 
évónufjcavtoc, koi &xovteg t&v DoóseAAvpOv &xeivov énaboavto Ovoiüv. 


* Ch. Munier, "Jews and Christians," in: Encycl. of the Early Church I (Cambridge, 
1992), 436a-b. 

? So D. Olster, Roman Defeat, Christian. Response and. the Literary Constructton. of. the Jew 
(Philadelphia, 1994), 182. According to Stroumsa (n. 2), 16-17, this can be explained by 
the changed self-perception of Christians, who, after the Byzantine Empire had become 
Christian, no longer perceived themselves primarily in relationship to uetus Israel. 

$ Ae. Martini—D. Bassi, Catalogus codicum graecorum Bibliothecae Ambrosianae Yl (Mediolani, 
1906 [Hildesheim, 1978]), 1108-1117. 

? S. Lilla, "Codices Vaticani graeci 2648-2661," StT 338 (1990), 173-210. 

? H. Stevenson, Codices manuscripti graeci Reginae Suecorum et Pii PP. II Bibliothecae Vaticanae 
(Romae, 1888), 164-166. 
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The manuscripts A and V are undoubtedly gemell; they constütute the 
basis of this edition. Codex P represents a separate branch in the tradition 
of this work. Firstly, it offers the testümonies in a totally different order: 
1-5 (&6í9a5g), 15 (xkoi)—16 (yfg, 5 (xoi?)—15 (émoínose), 16 (xoi)—27 
(6e5800oo0po), 31 ('Au$g)—83 (aoto0), 106 (Mixaiovr)—110 (ai&voc), 83 
(xo1')—84 ("EupavovtA), 89 (xoi')]—91 (rapáóo&ov), 113 (xoi?)—115 (oov), 
110 (Aaví5)—hp&g (112), 118 (6u)—119 (Xpictiavot), 135 ('Hootov)—138 
(£Amwbow), 121 (Zaxaoapíov)—124 (Aaóv), 119 ('Iaxóp)—121 (é0vàv), 124 
(MaXaxiov)—128 (ravtokpótop), 141 (xoi)—149 (aotoig) 155 (61)—161 
(xópioc), 178 (xoi)—184 (uov), 166 ('Auóg)—172 (óuàv), 184 (xo1?)—187 
(&0v&v). In this way P omits quite a few passages—27 (koi?)—21 (a1óv), 84 
(6)—89 (Bon8àv), 91 (xoi)—106 (uoviAóAev) 115 (6pGg)—117 (ue) 128 
(Av18)—135 (aó100), 138 (xoi?)—141 (katoaqeóE5ovtau), 149 (&&ácepev)— 
154 (yg), 161 (616009)—166 (ét) and 172 (Aavt6)—178 (noAAGv)—, as a 
result of which numerous Bible quotations are missing: Ex. 21:28; Deut. 
10:17, 22:25.27; Ps. 46:2-3, 49:7.9, 90:9, 95:7-9, 97:1.2, 117:26-27; Is. 2:3-4, 
9:5-7, 35:4-6, 40:3-5, 55:3-5, 61:1; Ier. 17:7.9, 38:33-34, 39:18; Matth. 1:23. 
Conversely, other quotations occur in P only: Gen. 31:13 (15); Ps. 21:28-29 
(121), 21:32 (ib), 101:19 (ib), 101:20-22 (26); Is. 19:21 (186), 25:7 (138); 
Ier. 2:19-20 (161); Mich. 1:2 (83); Zach. 9:9 (112). Finally, the end of the 
text differs completely: instead of 1l. 187 (xoi^)—232 (xpicuo) P 
formulates the following conclusion? Aéóewtait ixavóg Óti koi xopiog O 





Xpictóg xai oUtoi 'TouOaioug àvakaAécetai Épyónevog, dg aUtoi qopeva- 
natoovtat, &ÀXX tà EÜ0vn éxAéEntat xoà tiv vopii]v xocoet xoOóAovo Aotpstav 
xoi tó Óvoua aot00 émiÜncei toig elg aotÓv miOtEDOUOlV, KOi OUK Éti kvicoi 
xoi aiuata, &AÀà Ovcia xoaOapáà, ocoó&£ év 'IepocoAopoig T Aatpeio 
, j , $ s , , 4 , 4 
repiopicÜfoevai, àAÀÀ' év mavit tóno Üvpuiaua xoi ÜOvota xoOopà 
npoceveyOretai và Üeg. Ótv oov tabta mávta eig Épyov ijy0n, xàv mueig 
owonfjcouev, oi AíBo: xexpáSovtoi (Luc. 19:40). tà oov t&v npognteuOévtov 
népac Aoóvteov Év àpvobvtai t0 Ovi T)AOEv, koi Étt épxónevov abtóv npoo- 
6oxQoiv; i6oo yàp: dxOÓ &varoAÀÓv nÀiov uéypi Óvouóv xavà 10v npogohütnv 
(Mal. 1:11) «ó xfipuyua tfc Xpito nrapovoiag éGevóàOn koi Ovoía xaÜopo 
npooqépetat koi tQ Óvópati ato0 énexAnnpuev koi Aaóg ó xtvoÜeig aivei tóv 
, 4 s 4 s » s * e^ , , 4 s 
Kopiov. xoi uiv xoi tà eióoÀa pietà tiv XpiotoU émiónpiav xoceA00noav, xoi 
ot uóvov vm roAAX eióoAoAatpeiag &néotnoav, &AAà xoi ovotoi "ovóoiot, 


? Orthographically corrected version; for the exact reading in P see apparatus criticus. 
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&ei £iómAoÜ8utobvteg xoi tobg vioog xoi tàg Üvyatépag toig Óaiuoociv 
óXokavtoÜvteG, Vüv toO XpiotoU évónpuficavtog xai &kovteg t&v Boe (A) opóv 
éxeivov énatboavto Ovoióv. 

Although the treatise 1s undated, careful reading provides us a clue, as it 
features some noteworthy parallels with the so-called Zzber de cognitione Dei 
(Theognosia) (CPG 3223, 7799),? a work which was formerly attributed to 
Gregorius Nyss., but has, in reality, been composed in the 9th-10th c. by 
the same (unknown) author, who also wrote a Dissertatio contra Iudaeos and a 
Commentarium in. Iohannem.!! Striking, indeed, are the similarities between ll. 
2-5 and PG 130,264B6-9, ll. 45-49 and 265A14-B5, and, finally, ll. 141-149 
and 276A5-15, including the quotation from Hos. that occurs nowhere 
else. In addition, the survey of Persian kings on ll. 212-221 (in AV only) rec- 
ollects a similar passage in the QChromon breue, finished by Georgius 
Monachus in 866/867. The text, divided into five chapters, discusses the 
following themes: (1) the trinity of God has been announced mystically in 
the Holy Scriptures; (2) the word of God and the Holy Spirit; (3) Christ has 
come as God, not as prophet; (4) the nations, not the Jews, will be called, 
and they will be named after Christ; (5) when Christ comes, worship accord- 
ing to (Mosaic) Law, offerings, prophecies, unction and circumcision will be 
put to an end, idols will be destroyed. Both Heinz Schreckenberg and 


1? Fragments have been preserved in Euthymius Zigabenus' Panopliia dogmatwa (PG 
130,28-29, 257-276 and 312-317). 

H M. Hostens, Anonymi auctoris Theognosiae (saec. IX/X) dissertatio contra ludaeos, 
CChr.SG 14 (Turnhout / Leuven, 1986), XXII-XXXIX; id., *À la découverte d'un 
auteur byzantin inconnu du IX/X* siécle," in: A. Schoors—P. Van Deun (eds), 
Philohistór. Miscellanea :n honorem. Caroli Laga. sebtuagenarii, OLA 60 (Leuven, 1994), 423-433; 
K. Hansmann, Em neuentdeckter Kommentar zum fohannesevangelium. Untersuchungen und Text, 
FChLDG XVI,4-5 (Paderborn, 1930). - 

? Cf. H. Hunger, Dte hochsprachliche profane. Literatur der. Byzantiner 1, HAW | 12.5.1 
(München, 1978), 347. Text edited by C. de Boor, Georg Monachi Chronicon Y (Lipsiae, 
1904), 285,1-7. 
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Andreas Külzer have formerly shown that the arguments Christians thought 
to find in the Old Testament, had eventually become *traditional' in anti- 
judaic literature;? as it appears, the present wriüng forms no exception in 
this perspective. 


I5 H. Schreckenberg, Die christlichen Adversus-fudaeos- Texte und Wr literarisches und historisches 
Umfeld (1.-11. Jh.), EHS.T 172 (Frankfurt am Main / Berlin / Bern / New York / Paris / 
Wien, 19975, 62-72; A. Külzer, Disputationes graecae contra ludaeos. Untersuchungen zur byzan- 
ünischen antgüdischen Dialoghteratur und. ihrem. fudenbild, ByA XVIII (Stuttgart / Leipzig, 
1999), 253-266. 
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Texi!* 


1. Mapgtvpíiat ypoqikoi xotà "looóatov Ott £v tpuXÓ | Oeótnc ono tàv Üstov 
ypoqóv pootikGg knpottetoi.—Movo£og: &kove, ToparjA: küpiog ó Üeóg oov 
Kópiog £ig &oti. i900 OwX u£v toO xópiog koi Üróg koi kÜpiog t&v npocónrov 
fyoov tQv broctéosov sioüyoye tóv &piOuóv, Óux O& toU eig &ovi tiv uíav 
Ogótnta. xoi otoíav xoi é&ovoíav £O(6aEe. xoi ópÜpícag Movofig &véBn eic vo 
ópog tó Eid, xaBà cvvéraó£ev at kópiog: kai £Aoe Movafjc vàc nÀAákac 
tàg Aiívag. koi koréBr kópiog év vepéAn xoi napéotr éxei* koi éAóAmosg tÓ 
óvóuatti Kopíov, kai zapfjAUe xópiog &nó znpooónov xvpíov. rÓc vofjcouev tó 
£ixeiv Ott £ÀAàÀmoe tQ Óvóuati kopíov, kai nzapHAÜ0e xópiog ànó nzpoocónov 
Kvpíiov, ei |] tv npooonov otà onpavtu euopev táv eic viv utav Osótnta 
cuvteÀo0vtOv; ti O& md) «0 é£Dpeóe xópiog nzüp nzapà xupíou xol «Ó 
zpockvuvnoátocav QUtQ nzüvteg QyyeAov Ü&o0, n&c 8& vontéov xoi x0 éx 
rpooónou toO Oso0 eipnuévov nàg Ó £xyéov oiua vri vo0 oiuoarog o0t00 
ékyvÜrjoetai, Óti év. &ikóvi Ogo0 énoínoo tóv dvÜponov; ópic óÓw 6 Ocóc év 
eikóvi Oco0 énoínoe. kai &Ócke xópig ópov Aéyov: év tfj abpiov fiuépa. notice: 
kópiog tó püjua toOto émi tfjg yíg, xoà &Efig: eine xópiog xà Movofy: xatafg 
óiaudprvpat tQ Aa kai &yviov a10)g orjuepov kai apiov, kai xAvvátocav 
tà iu&tia ao1Qv- koi éotocav Érowioi elg tiv Tluépav t)v vpítuv: vfj yàp | 
"uépe Tfj vtpíty kocooevai xópiog émi tO Ópog Xiw& évavtíov navtóg 00 
Aa00, xo oük einev. Éóoe xópioc ópov Aéyov: év rfj abpiov fiip. novíoo fj 
xatoprioouoi, &AÀà zortjcei koi kazafjoeto:. Aovíó: 00cov tQ OE Ovoíav 
aivéoeog kai &nóóog tQ byíoto tàg &üyág cov: kai érikáAecoí ue év nuépa 
OA(yedg oov. i8oo koi évra0o. tà tpeic onootáceig ósónAopuévac sbpiokopev: 
Gc ÉK toO nvebpatog yàp toO óytoo O Aóyog éGevfvektoi O0cov Aéyovtog t 
ÜcQ xoi &nóÓog «Q Üvíoto: kai énix&AEoaí ue, £nep üxonov &c £k npoodnou 
too Aavió eipfjoOot 1o éxixáAecoí ue év rjuépo OA(vedg cov. oxóne O8 xoi 1o 
zpóg OÉ kÜpie, kekpáGouat, kai zpóg tóv Üeóv uov óenOrjcouot Koi 16 Óti o, 


2/5 cf. ps.-Greg. Nyss., Liber de cognitione Dei (CPG 3223, 7799) apud Euthym. Zigab., 
Panoplia dogmatica, ed. PG 130,264B6-9 2/3 Deut. 6:46. 3ib. 4ib. 5/8 Ex 34:44-6 9 
Ex. 346 11 Gen. 19:24 12 Deut. 32:43 13/14 Gen. 9:6 14/15 ib. 


146' 


146" 


15/16 Ex. 9:5 16/20 Ex. 19:10-11 20 Ex. 9:5 21 Ex. 9:5; 19:11 21/23 Ps. 49:14- 


15 24/25 ib. 26 Ps. 49:15 27 Ps. 29:9 27/28 Ps. 90:9 


!* "The folios of manuscript A are indicated in the right margin. Orthographical faults 
such as vegaiÀn (P 7), xeiponéóeg (V 34), eicav orap&tav (P 47) ioyóog (P 81) 
cvvavticeé (V 87), Ate (V 120), óÀoxavtópata. (P 168) and éoptüg (P 184) are not 
accounted for in the apparatus cniicus. 
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Translation 


l. Scriptural testimonies against the Jews, demonstrating that the Holy 
Scriptures mystically announce the divinity as trinity.—Moses: Hear, o Israel: 
The Lord, your God, is one Lord. Look how he represented the number of per- 
sons, Le. hypostases, by using Lord, God, and Lord again, whilst with the 
phrase zs one he taught the one divinity, essence and authority. And Moses 
rose up early in the morning and went up unto mount Sinai, as the Lord had commanded 
him, and took the tables of stone. And the Lord descended in a cloud and stood with him 
there, and he talked by the name of the Lord, and the Lord passed by away from the 
face of the Lord. How else should we consider the phrase He talked by the 
name of the Lord and the Lord passed by away from the face of the Lord, if not 
by saying that these words indicate the persons who constitute the one 
divinity? And what about the words 7e Lord rained fire from the Lord and Do 
obeisance to ham, all angels of God, how to interpret God's own words Everyone 
tho sheds blood, in return his blood shall be shed, for in the image of God I made man? 
You see that God made (man) «n the image of God. And the Lord appointed à set 
time, saying: Tomorrow the Lord shall do this in the land, and hereafter: The Lord 
said unto Moses: Go down unto the people, testify and sanctify them today and tomor- 
rot, and let them wash their clothes, and let them be ready against the third day, for the 
third day the Lord will come down in the sight of all the people upon mount Sinai. He 
did not say *And the Lord appointed a set time, saying: Tomorrow Y will do this or 
I will come down", but Ae shall do (this) and Ae will come down. David: Offer 
praise unto God and pay your vows unto the most High, and call upon me in the day of 
jour trouble. Look, here too we find that the three hypostases have been 
shown, for, indeed, these words have been adduced by the Holy Spirit, say- 
ing Offer unto God and pay unto the most High, and call upon me, since it would 
be strange for David to have said Call upon me tn the day of your trouble. Look 
also at the phrases 7o you, Lord, I will cry out; with my Lord I will plea for mercy 
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kopie, T] £Aníc nov: vóv Oyictov &ou xavagvyjv cov: xatagvyrv 0& toO vioo 
tóv maOtépa vorjetg katü Tv £voapkov oikovoputav, koi toOto OnÀóv OÓ 
'epeutag £Aeyev &vAoynuévoc, 0g zénoiÜev éxi 1óv xópiov: xai &vOponóg &oti- 
kai tíg yvóo£tai av016v; 'Audoc: xatéotpeya buc, xkaÜnc xatéovpeyev ó Osóc 
Xóóoua xoi lóuoppa. 'Hootoo: xópie, tíg éníotevoe vfj dkofj fuóv; xoi ó 
Bpaxíov xupíov vívi àxekxaADqÜ0n; xoi ook einev Ó Dpayíov cov. xoi nàAXw: 
óníco cov àxoAovÜrcovci ócóeuévoi yewonéOoic kai év ooi npooebóovtau, Óti 
év coi ó Üeóc éot, xoi ox £oti Ücóc nAÓv cov: o) yàp el 0sóg fiuóv, xoi oOx 
Tlóewiev, Ocóg o0 "Topor]A cwtüjp. noiav Ovtpopàv Éyex 10 év coi Ocóg éoti xoà 
c0 £l Ücóg npóc 10 £yà év tQ notpi xai ó natüp év éuot; xoi obi: xai vóv 
Kópiog Koptog éCGanéoteiÀAé Le kai vÓ nv&üua avto0: évto0o. tv tpiQv Tfic 
uic Osótntoc uéuvntoi bxootÓcsov: eine yàp xópiog kopiog xai vÓ zveüuo 
Q'0TOU. 

2. IIepi 100 Ogo00 Aóyou xoi too &yiou nveópnotog.—Aonvió: cQ Aóyo xupíov oi 
o)pavoi éctepedÜrncav xoi tQ nvebuati vo0 otóuatog a0to0 náoa 7] Óbvoguc 
G0TÓv, koi Eig tÓv aiÓvo, kÜpie, Ó Aóyog cov OÓwxuével év tQ o)pavd. Eig 
yeveàv xai yeveàv T] aAfjÜewk cov. àÀX' épototv Ott 1 npogopixQ Aóyo xoi 
oiov rpootéyuott Aéyet 6 Aovió ónuiovpynÜfivoi 16 x&v. npütov uév otv üto- 
nov 10 émi Üeoó mpogopuóv évvofjoat Aóyov OX qovntuxüv ópyávov 
ékoepópnevov kai eig &épa. xeónevov xoi eig àvunapGiav xopoovta Énevto, Ó€ 
ng koi Ótxuévei £ig tóv advo; &AX' ot6& nveopna. &ni Oeo évvoficot eooepéc 
Gonep ég' niv &oO0na éx t&v ivoanvevotuóv ópyàvov é&o0o0uevov, &AXJAX 
ÀAóyov évvxóotatov xoi nveOgoa Ouvdpecgo évepyobv, xtiGov xoi dvaxouwiGov 
xoi &yiXGov. xoi uptuc Aavió- tiv yàp éni ootnpio toO yévouc tàv àvOpoórov 
uéAAovcav yiveo0ot too Ocob Aóyov éminpiav xoi toO zveOnotog toO &yiov 
Tv nxapouciav npoayopeoQv £Àeyev &néotEiAE tÓv Aóyov a)to0 kai i&ocato 
a)t0)0g—Aóyog 6& mpoqgopixóg oUx dnootéAÀAevat—, xoi &óamootEAeEig 10 
zveÜüud cov, kai krioÜrjcovro, kai &vakaivieig 10 zpóoomov tfjg yág, koi tÓ 
zveüuc cov 10 &yoO0v óónyrjosei ue év yfj &UOsío, xoi nveüua eU0ecg éykaíviov 
£v toic éykátoig Lov, koi nveüpai ryyeuovieQ orrpibóv ue, xoi ó "Iop- zveüua 
Üciov t0 moifjoáv ue. nveüua O6& £008; xoi nzveüua dya0Óv xoi nveüua 
TlyeLovikóv xoi zveüua nowiv xoi xtiGew xoi i&ào0ot Óvvóuevov | nóc &oto 
&vunróctatov xoi uóAwto Éni Oso; 
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and Because you, Lord, are my hope; you have made the most. High your habitation. 
You must consider the Father as the habitation of the Son according to his 
incarnate nature. This is what Jeremiah was showing when he said Blessed 
15 the man that trusts in the Lord, he is human, who can understand htm? Amos: I 
have overthrown you, as God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah. Isaiah: Who has trusted 
our report, Lord, and to whom was the arm of the Lord revealed? He did not say 
"Your arm". And again: They shall come after you in chains, and they shall make 
supplication unto you because God 1s tn you, and there 1s none else except you. Verily you 
are our God and we did not know, o God of Israel, the Saviour. What difference is 
there between, on the one hand, God is :n you and You are God, and, on the 
other, 7 am in the Father, and the Father in me? And again: And now the Lord, the 
Lord and his Spirit, has sent me. Here he calls to mind the three hypostases of 
the one divinity, as he said 7/e Lord, the Lord and his Spint. 

2. About the word of God and the Holy Spirit.—David: By the word of the 
Lord were the heavens solidified, and all their forces by the breath of his mouth, and For 
euer, 0 Lord, your word is settled in heaven. Your truth is unto all generations. 'The 
Jews, however, will argue that David means that all has been created by a 
single word uttered, a command so to speak. First of all, it is out of way to 
. suppose that the word uttered in God's presence is expressed by means of 
vocal organs, spread through the air and dissolved. Secondly, how :s :£ set- 
tled for ever? It 1s not pious to suppose that God has a spirit just as we pos- 
sess a breath, which is driven out by respiratory organs, but that he has both 
a word belonging to one hypostasis, and a powerful spirit which operates, 
creates, renews and glorifies, as David testifies; foretelling that God's word 
will come to save the human race and that the Holy Spirit will be present, 
he said: He sent his word, and healed them—a word uttered is not sent—and 
You will send forth your spirit, they will be created, you will renew the face of the earth, 
and Your good spirit will guide me in a. straight way; Renew in me an upright. spirit, 
support me with your governing spirit. And Job: The Spirit of God has made me. How 
could an upright spirit, a. good. spirit, a. governing. spirit, a. spirit which can. oper- 
ate, create and heal, not be hypostatic, especially when God is concerned? 
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3. IIepi tfjg Xpioto0 zapovoíac, Ótw Ocócg ó épxóuevoc, éneiOr] Aéyovoi xoi 
TovOoiot ÉpyecÜÓai tóv Xpiotóv, àAX' obyi Oróv, &vÜpconov 6& Gc Éva tv 
npogntàv.—Bopoox- otroc Ó Ücóc f]uàv, o9 AoywÜfjoetoi Érepog npóc oXtóv. 
éGe0pe nücav óÓ0v Émiotüung kai ÉÓokev otv ako TQ noiói avT00 xai 
loporA tà nyoznuévo 0x' a0to0- uetà vata émi tfjg yfjg dern xoi toig 
ávÜpónoig ovvaveotpáon. &AÀA' épei o 'IovuGatoc Ott repi napeA8óvtoc etpnta, 
ooyi uéAAovtog: nepi yàp tfjg to0 Ogob év tQ Xwaio Ópet ovykxatapóceog 
eipntai. &xo0cttoi Ó& nop' fuv Ott &Üog éoti tfj ypoupíj £v toig nAetooi tà 
napoynkóta Gc éveotóta, koi tà uéAAovta Gc rapeAnAv0óta oxnpatiGew tà 
Aóyo, &c 1o Óó ueraotpépov tiv Ü&Aacoav &ic énp&àv xoi év roro ÓiAEDoov- 
TOi moóí- tota, yàp mepi t&v év tfj 'EpuOpQ xoi tà 'lopóàvn etpntau, ei xoi 
tOó u£v (c éveotÓc, 10 6& Gc uéAAov yéypomtoi. Opotov Ó& xoi tÓ Ó zoidv toUc 
&yyéAovc a)100 nvebuaca xoi ÜcueAiv trjv yv xoi éxceívov vtóv oopavóv xoi 
tó éni tÓv notauádv BofvAGvoc ékei éxoÜícouev xoi éxkAaboapuev: xoi yàp to 
petà noAÀo0G totg xpóvouc £cóuevov Gc Tjón yevónevov eipntai. npóc O&£ tO 
Aéyew Gg nepi tàv év tQ Xwaio Ópei eipntoat 10 émi rfjg yfig «0r xai toig 
dvÜpónzoig cvvaveotpáon, époüuev Oc mpótepov gvnoÜeig Tfjg moAoig 
vouoOeciac xoi eurav éCeüpe nGoav óÓ0v éxiotrjung xoi tà &Efic, npooéOnxe to 
pet voca, ézi tfjg yfjg do0n, xvovtéoti uevà xó 6obvoi abtóv toic £C 'Iopon]A 
tiv óÓ0v tfjg éxictrjung f(youv xóv ypantóv vóuov. 'Hootou: ióoo ó Ocóc tiv. 
ióo0 xópioc uetà ioxvog épyevai kai ó Dpaxíov ueri xopeiac, tóov Ó uio00g 
aUc700 u£t' a'0to0 kai t Épyov évavtíov ato0. àg zoiuv zoiavel vÓ zoiuviov 
QUT00, kai nÓAiw- ióoU 7r] zapÜÉvog év yaotpi Amwetoi koi rébEvat vióv, kai 
kaAécovoi tÓ Óvoua avto0 "EuuavovüA, ó éotw ug0' nudv Oó Oeóg. ei 9' 
&vtiAÉyet yevu6Qc o 'IovOotog Ott ve&viv kai oo napÜévov yéypomton, Óvvatóv 
fipiv xoi tv veàviv xapÜOévov voseiv kxatà 1ó eipnpévov év vóug atv oUtog: 
éàv Ó& napÜévov ueuvnocevuévgv àvópi ovvavthoeié c; xoi Biwocuevog 
xoiunÜOf uev! abtfjg, AíBloiw; AX8oBoAnOQceto:. éfónoe yàp 9] veGvig xoi ox rjv 
ó BonOGv. xoi nàAi- zpiv &AÜeiv vOv nóvov vtÀv dóívow, éGépvye kai Érekev 
Gpotv. tíg Tikovoe toi0010v, kai tíc éOpaokev obtaOc; ópQc tov npogritnv Oovpá- 
Covva 100 tókou t0 napáOoGov. xai ÜrcAncovoiv &i éyevijÜnoav xvpíkavoroi, 
ónAovóti oi &xeiOeic "IovOoiot, óri zaióíov éyevvii0n rjuiv, vióg xai éóó0rn rjuiv, 
00 T] Gpyi] éni v00 duov at00, kai kaAsirat tÓ Óvoua aco0 uey&Anc BovAfc 
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3. About Christ's parousia, namely that God is coming; for the Jews too say 
that Christ is coming, but not as God but as man, as one of the prophets.— 
Baruch: 7his is our God, and there shall none other be accounted of in comparison of 
him. He has found out all the way of knowledge, and has gwen 1t unto Jacob his ser- 
vant, and to Israel his beloved. Aflerwards he showed himself upon earth, and conversed 
with men. 'The Jew, however, will raise that these words have been spoken 
about the past, not the future, as they have been said about God's descent 
on mount Sinai. We will tell him that it is customary in the majonty of the 
scriptural passages to depict the past as present, and the future as past, as 
for instance in the phrases He turns the sea into dry land and They will go through 
the flood on foot. 'These words have been said about events in the Red Sea 
and Jordan, although the former has been written as present, the latter as 
future. Likewise the passages Who makes his angels spirits, He lays the foundation 
of the earth, He stretches out heaven, and By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down 
and wept, for what will happen in a distant future, is said as if it took already 
place. Against the remark that He showed himself upon earth, and conversed wsth 
men has been said with reference to events on mount Sinai, we will argue 
that Moses, after having mentioned the ancient legislation and having said 
He has found out all the way of knowledge and so forth, added Aflerwards he showed 
himself upon earth, 1.e. after he had given to the Israelites £he way of knowledge, 
namely the written Law. Isaiah: Behold our God! Behold, the Lord comes with 
strong hand, and his arm rules; behold, his reward is with him, and his work before him. 
He shall tend his flock like a shepherd, and again: Behold, the virgin. shall concewe and 
bear a son, and they shall call his name Emmanuel, which 1s God with us. In. case 
the Jew falsely throws in that not the term virgin, but "young woman" is 
used in the Scripture, we can consider *young woman" too synonymous 
with *virgin", according to these words in their Law: Jf someone meets a 
virgin Detrothed to a man, and he forces her, and lies with her, he shall be stoned. For 
the young woman cried, and there was none who saved her. And again: Before the 
coming of the misery of the pangs she fled and gave birth to a male. Who has heard such 
a thing, who has seen 1t? You see how the prophet wonders at the miraculous 
childbirth. And they will want to, even if they became scorched, 1.e. the unbelieving 
Jews, for unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given, and the government is upon 
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» 1 Á/ 4 , / , / » , P, 
&yyeAoc, Üavuaotóg oóuBovAog, Ücóg ioxvpóg, £Sovoiaotüc, &pxev sipfivnc, 
nothp too uéAAovtog aiQvog: &6o y&p £iprvnv ézi viv &pynv oto0, &ipr]vnv 
xai oyíeiuv o0tQ. ueyÓAmn T) àpyn avt00, kai Tfjg eiprvng aro0 oUk Éomnwv 
e^ , 1 1 / 1 ES A 4 / ; ^ ^ , ^ 4 
ópiov éni tóv Üpóvov Aavió xai éri trjv | BaciAseíav ato too àvopÜGcon xoi 
ávnAaéo0o1 abrfjg év kpíuori kai ÓwatooÜvn àxo toO vv kai elg tóv aióvo 
xpóvov: ó CfjAog kupíov cafao0 nowjcei rata. xoi nói: érowikocate tüv 
óó0v xupíov, eUÜcíag moiite vàg vpíBovc toO O&Eo0 Tuv: zàca qoápayt 
Á) 4 e^ » 1 4 Á/ 1 » 1 1 
zAnpoÜOnocetoi xoi r&v Ópocg koi Bovvóg vaxewoÜfnoetoi, xai Éotrai và okoAiX 
5, , ^ 1 t ^ , € 4 / 1 , / € / / 4 
elc e0Ociav kai o tpayeiot eic óó00c Aeíag: kai ógÜrjoetoa T] Óó6o. kupíov, kai 
znüco oàp6 ówetai tÓ ootüjpiov toO Oco0 tjuàv. xoi oOic. ióo0 xópiog xpíociv 
ávtazoóíóoc1 koi &vtamoódott, avtOc TíGEL koi OÓ0€1 T]uGg. tóre &vowtjoovtat 
, 1 ^ 15 ^ , ^ / e ^ ' e » 
ógÜaAuoi rvQAÀÓv, kai àta kapáv GkoÜcovrai. tóte &Aeita xoÀOg Og ÉAoqoc, 
4 1 » ^ / / , 1 , , / , ^ 
kai tpavr] oca yAGoo0a uoyukAov. Miyatov: ióo0 küpiog éxxopeDetai ék toO 
tónov a0to0 kai xaca[rjoevai xai énifrjoevai éni cà oynAà Tfjg yfjg. koi nàXw: 
kai c, BnOAséu oikog coo 'EgpaÜ0á, óAvyootOc &i vo0 eivai év yiAikoww. Tovóa: 
ék 000 yàp Loi éGeAeDoetoa toU ivo eig &pyovta év tQ "loparjA, kai ai &Goóot 
a0T00 àzx' &pyfig é& rugepiv ai&vog. AooiO- küpie, kAivov obpavoug kai katá- 
* e Á, , 1 ^ / , Á, , / 1 / 
Bn, xoi ó xaOruevog éxi «àv yepovBíu, éugávn0i- &éyewov vr)v Óvvaocsíav 
cov kai ÉA0 ei; «ó oóooi fug: xoà &e)Aoynuévog Ó épyóuevog év óvóuai 
xupíov: Ücóg küpiog koi émépavev fjuiv, koi ó Opóvog cov, ó Üeóg, eig tóv 
aiüva toU aiüvoc. xoi éEfjg;: ÓiX toOto Éypioé oe Ó Ücog Óó Ücóg cov &Aoov 
á&yaAAiAcEOg nzapà tTo)0c uEtóyoug cov: ópQg Ocóv vnó ÜOcob xpiópevov, 
, t , e A e ^ 
rveónott &yio capkxoouevov, kaOog abtog OiX 'Hooiou qnoi xzepi &ovtob: 
nveüua kupíovu éx' éué, oU &eivekev £ypioé pe. 
4. "Ov tà & vn xAn8rcovtoi xoi ooyi oi "Iovóotot, xai ótt tQ óvópati atoo 
KXAnOncovtai oi &ig aotóv miotEDOVtEG, toutÉOTi Xpiotixvot.— laxo: ook 
, /, » , , Á/ , * € , , ^ ^ , ^ e^ 1 » 
ékAcíyei &pyov é& "oíóo ot0€ ryyobuevog éx vüv urpáv at00, Éoc àv &AOn 
à &xókewat, kai a0t0g mpooóokía &üvàv. Zoxapiov- répmov kai Eogpaívov, 
Obyatep Xióv, Óióti ióov éyo Épyouoi koi kovacknvooo év uéoo cov, Aéyei 
Á/ 1 Á/ »/, 1 , 4 1 Á , ^ t / , / 1 
xópiog. kai kataqQebGovtai &)vr] noAAA éxi vóv kópiov év fj Tluépa: éketvn kai 
Écovtai atQ £i; Aaóv. MaAayiov- ook &ori uoi ÜOfAnua £v buiv, Aéyei xópiog 
zavtokp&átop, kai Üvoíav ov rpooóéCouoi éx tÓv yeidv ouv. Óóiori àzO dva- 
^ € / * e^ ^ 1 » Á, / , ^ », 1 , 
toAóv TjAíov xoi Éoc óvouádv tó Óvouá uov ócóóGaotai év toic &Üveoi, xoi év 
1 / / , ^ , / / 1 / Á/ / 
zavti tóno Üvuíaua npooqépetoi TQ Óvóuarí nov koi Ovoío xkoOapá, Oti 
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his shoulder, and his name is called Messenger of great counsel, Wonderful. counseller, 
Mighty God, Final authority, Ruler of peace, Father of the age to be. 7 will 
bring peace unto his dominion, peace and health unto him. His sovereignty is great and 
forever peaceful. It is upon the throne of Dad and upon his kingdom, io set it up and 
lo take hold in judgment and with justice from henceforth even for ever. The zeal of the 
Lord of hosts will perform this. And again: Prepare the way of the Lord, make strasght 
the roads of our God. Every ravine shall be filled, and every mountain and hill shall be 
made low, and the crooked shall be made straight, and the rough places plain. The glory 
of the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see the salvation of oux God. And 
again: Behold, the Lord recompenses judgment and he himself will recompense; he shall 
have come and save us. Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the 
deaf shall hear. Then shall the lame man leap as a stag, and the tongue of the stam- 
mering will be plain. Micah: Behold, the Lord comes forth out of his place, and will 
come down, and tread upon the high places of the earth. And again: You, Bethlehem of 
the house of Ephratah, are little among the thousands of Judah; out of you, indeed, shall 
he come forth unto me to be ruler in Israel, whose goings forth have been from eon of 
days, from everlasting. David: Bow your heavens, o Lord, and come down. From your 
throne upon the cherubim reveal yourself; stir up your power, come to save us. Blessed be 
he that comes 1n. the name of the Lord; God 1s the Lord, who has shined upon us. Your 
lhrone, o God, is for ever and ever. And hereafter: Therefore God, your God, has 
anoinled you with the oil of gladness above your fellows. You see how God is 
anointed by God and becomes incarnate through the Holy Spirit, just as he 
himself tells about himself through Isaiah: 7e Spit of the Lord is upon me, 
because he has anointed me. 4. 'That the nations and not the Jews will be called, 
and that those who believe in him, will be named after him: Chrisüians.— 
Jacob: Not shall a ruler fail from out of Judah, nor one leading from his thighs, unti 
whenever should come for whom it is reserved; he is the expectation of nations. 
Zechariah: Be happy and regoie, o daughter of Zion, for, lo, I come, and I will dwell 
in the midst of you, says the Lord. And many nations shall take refuge unto the Lord in 
that day, and shall be his people. Malachi: I have no pleasure in you, says the Lord 
Almighty, neither will I accept an. offering at. your hand. For from the rising of the sun 
even unlo the going down of the same my name is great among ihe nations, and in every 
place incense is offered unto my name, and a pure offering, for my name tis great among 
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/ * » / , ^ 5», / / d ; , 1 
uéyo. 10 óvoud uov év toig &üveci, Aéyei xópiog navtokpátop. AaviO: návto tà 
&0vn, xporíjcote yeipog, &AaAáGate và ÜeQ év qovíj dyaAAiwkcEne, Óti küpiog 
bvictog eoflepóc, BaciAe)g uéyag éri nàcav tijv yfjv, xoà nóXw:- évéykate và 
xupío, ai navpixi tQv &váv, évéykate 1Q xvpío óó&av óvóuati ato0, pae 
Üvoíoag koi eionopeótoÜ0E eig tà; a)AAg a)to0: npookvvfüjcate tQ kvupígo év 
GUAf &yíg oU0T00, koi av0ic: care tQ kvpío oua xoióv, ór1 Ücvuaoctá 
énoínotev ó KÜpioc, xoi &£fic: éyvópioe kópiog tÓ oocüpiov ato0, évavtíov tàv 
, ^ , , ^ t9 Lh , , ^ 
&ivàv dnekáAvwe tijv Owoiocóvnv ato). 'Hootov: | éugavrig éyevóurv «oic 
éué ur] éneportoiv xoà ebpéOnv voig éué ur) Crroboiv- eina i000 nàpewua &vei 
oi oUKk énekaAécavto TÓ Óvou nov, koi nàAw- xoi Éotoi 7) píGa 100 "eocai 
koi ó àviot&uevog Gpyew é&Ováv, én' at EÜvn éAniotciv: xoi o0): ioo 

/ »/, / 3 / »^ ^ / 37, »/, e^ 
uoprópiov &)veci óéÓoko atóv, &pyovta xai npootáccovta &veciw. &vn, à 
o)k oiOaciw, &mikaAÉcovtai o£, kai Aaxoí, oi ook éníotavtai ce, Émi o6 

/ s , e ^ 4 , ^ / ^ 4 /, , 
katoQe0Govtai Koi nàAÀiw-: ouüg Ó& &veAet kópioc. toig ó& ÓovAeDovoí uoi 

/ » / [À! , / , A ^ ^ , Á/ 1 ^ 
xAnÜfceroi Óvoua koivóv, 0 &UAoynÜrjoeroi éni víjg yfjc: e0Aoyrjoovot yàp 1óv 
0cóv 1v aAmgÜiwóv, xoi ox0i;- Ovovrai &Üvn tv ÓóCav cov xai návteg oi 
BaciAeig tr)v ówaiocvnv cov, xai xAn8rjoeto 1Ó Óvoua 1Ó xovóv, 0 ó xópiog 
óvou&cei G01ó: xoi nà&AÀiw- éyo Ó& fjyewo: tóv ázó Boppü xoi tóv àq' fAíov 


, ^ 4 / ^ , / / , / e , A »» , , 
GvatoAÓv xoi xAnÜrcovroai 1Q óvóuatí nov, Aéyex xópioc. 'Qoné: xai oro éx 


&Oyótov tÓ Óvoua ovt00 &ugavég év máop Tfj yf kai tQ Óvóuati a)ro0 
émikAnÜfcovrai Aoi noAAoí, koi kotà tàg óÓo0g a)to0 nopevÜÉvreg Cijcovroi 
év ataOíg. £Gevàcopev "lovGatioug: OovAcóete tQ xupío fj o0; Ós(Gate o0v tO 
óvoua ouÀv to koawóv. 'Tovóoiot yàp xoi 'lopamAitai éri Movoéoc koi t&v 
&AXov npogntóv £kaAcio0e koi uetà vv £x BoffoAóvog énávoOov koi u£ypi 
too nopóvtog: zo0 otv t0 Óvouo 1Ó xouvóv; fjueig Ó& émeió: OovAebopev tQ 
Kopio, Éyouev 10 Óvonua. 1ó xoivóv 0 e&uAoymOnoexat, oo néxpt xópac twóg à 
Tovóaiot, GÀAÓ u£ypi tv nepótov tfio Yfic. 

5. "Ou nxavÜOncstat fj vouuc) Aotpeia xoi oi Oucíoi xoi npoonteioi xol 1 
xXpicuoa Koi f| repttouf, kai tà eióoÀa kotaAv0ncovtai tfj t00 Xpioto0 
éniónpuiq.— Iepeutou: ióo0 "uépoi Épyovrai, Aéyev kópioc, kai ovvteAéoo &rni 
10v oixov ToparjÀ koi émi tóv oikov Toóóa ÓwÜfknv koivüv, o9 xotà tv 
óiaÜfknv, fjv OwÜÉunv toig zavpáci otÀv év tuépg émuAofflouévov ov tfjg 
xeipóg avtÀv &Goryoryeiv or0tobg ék yfjg Atyóntov, óri atoi oUk évéuewav £v 
Tfj àwxÜrjkny uov, kdyo nuéAnca a)tÀv, Àéyev kópiog: ói600c vóuovuc nov eig 
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the nations, says the Lord Almighty. David: Clap. your. hands, all you peoples; shout 
unto God with joyful cnes, for the Lord most high 1s dreadful; he 1s a. great King over 
all the earth, and again: Give unto the Lord, o you kindreds of the people, give unto the 
Lord the glory due unto his name, bring offerings and come into his courts. Worship the 
Lord in his holy courtyard. Again: Sing unto the Lord a new song, for he has done mar- 
vellous things, and hereafter: The Lord has made known his deliverance; he has openly 
shown his nghteousness in. the sight of the nations. Isaiah: I have become apparent to 
them that did not ask for me; I have been found by them that did not. seek me; I said: 
Behold, Y am here for a. nation that did not call my name. And again: There shall 
be a root of jesse, and the one rising up to rule nations, upon him the nations shall hope, 
and again: Behold, I have made him a testimony among the nations, a ruler assigning 
to the nations. Nations that do not know you shall call for you, peoples that have no 
knowledge of you, shall run unto you, and again: For the Lord shall slay you, but to 
the ones that serve me, they shall be called by a new name which shall be blessed on 
the earth, for they shall bless the God of truth, and again: And the nations shall see 
your glory, and all kings your righteousness, and he shall be called by a new name, 
which the Lord shall name, and. again: I have raised up one from the north and one 
from the rising of the sun and they will be summoned by my name, says the Lord. 
Hosea: Zn the last days his name will. be illustrious upon the whole earth; many peo- 
ples shall be called upon with his name, and. treading his paths they will live in them. 
Let us examine the Jews: do you serve God or not? Well then, show your 
new name. In the time of Moses and the other prophets, after the return 
from Babylon and until now, you are called Jews and Israelites; where then 
is the new name? We, on the contrary, because we serve the Lord, have the 
new name, which will be blessed, not in a particular region, as is the case 
for "Jews", but until the boundaries of the earth. 5. That worship accord- 
ing to the Law, offerings, prophecies, unction and circumcision will be 
stopped, and the idols destroyed through the coming of Christ.—]Jeremiah: 
Behold, the days come, says the Lord, that I will make a new covenant with the house 
of Israel and with the house of Tudah, not according to the covenant that I made with 
thetr fathers in the day that I took them by the hand to bring them out of the land of 
Egypt, for they did not adhere to my covenant, and I neglected them, says the Lord; I 
will put my laws into ther mind, and write them in their hearts, and will be their God, 
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tiv Óikvoiav abvtÀv kai émi kopóíag ovtÓÀv Énvypàüyo avto)g: koi Éoouoi 
atv Osóc, xai a)coi Écovtaí uoi eig Aaóv: kai ov ur] ól0GGoo1v Éxactog tóv 
nÀnoíov a)t00 kai Éxactog tóv àÓEAqÓv at100 Aéyav: yvÀOi vÓv xÜpiov- Óri 
mávteg &iónoovoí u& àxó uikpoÜ0 aUtÓv kai Éocg uEy&Aov aUTÓv, Óri lAEOG 
Écouoi toic &ikíoig atv koi vüv &uaptriüv atóv ov ur] uvnoOQ ri. 'Apde: 
ueuíanka, àxáopuoi t&c éopràg óuv kai oU ur] 0ogpavOG év roig navnybpeoiw 
ouGv: Óióri xoi éàv évéykqté uoi óAokavrdóuatra xoi Üvoíag Üuóv, o) 
zpooóébouoi atàÀ, koi ootrpíov énipaveiag oudv ook ériAÉéyouat. uer&otn- 
cov dàzx' éuo0 njyov QÓÓv cov, koi vaAuóv ópyávov cov o)x Gxobcono. 
MaAÀayíov: o)k &otri uoi OéAmgua év Ouiv, Aéyev kópiog zavtokpárop, kai 
Üvcíov o) npocóéGouoi ék tÓv yewdv ouv. Aovió: Xkovcov, Aaóg uov, koi 
AaAfáco co, Topo, xoi ówpuaprópouaí cot xoi &Cfig: ov óéGouai | £x vo 
oikou cov uóÓoyoug Koi tà &Efjg. 'Hoatov: mpocéyete toig oiv ÜnÓv xai 
énakoAovÜfcate roig óÓoic uov: énakoócaté uov, koi Grjoetai év ayaoig 7j 
wor! ouv: xoi ówÜrcouoi óutv ówÜrknv aidviov, và óc1x Aavió tà zicTá: 
Kai nóAiw- éx Xiv éECeAeóoEtoi vóuog koi Aóyog kupíov é& "lepovcaAu. kai 
kpivet &ávà uécov &vdàv noAXGv. xoi abOic: ví uoi nAfÜog tàv Ovoibv buóv, 
Aéyev kópiog- nÀfápng eiui óAokavrouárov kpibv koi oréap dpvóv xai ouo 
raópov Kai tpáyov o) DBoóAoua,n o)00' dv &pyno0c óqÜnvaí uox cíg yop 
é&etijvnoe vata. ék tüv yewóv DuÓv; nateiv trjv aDArv uov o) zpocÜjoco0e: 
éàv qépmté gov oguíóaAw, guátroiwov: Üvuíaua óéAvyuá puoi é&otrw Og 
vouurvíag ouv kai và oáBara xoi rjuépav uey&Anv oük àvéyoua- vnoreíav 
kai dpyíav koi tàg éopràg ouv uicel T) vuyrj uov. koi nàAiv- ioo kÜpioc 
káÜnroi éni vegéAng koógrng xai fj6&ew eig Aiyunztov, kai cewÜOrjoeroi návta 
tà x&wonoín]ta Aliyónrov xzó mzpooómov o)0t00. Xoqoviov: £mipavüjottai 
xópiog én' oa)0tobg koi &boAoÜpeboei mávtag ToU; Ücobg tÀv &Ovóv, xoi 
zpookvvrjoovciv atQ Ékactoc €x toO tóxov a0t00. Zayoapiov. kai écran £v fj 
fuépa ékeívn, Aéyew xópiog ooa, é£oAo80pebow và óvóuara tüv riódAov 
ánxó tfj; yfjo, kai oükéri arórÓv Éotoi uveía. Aavw]A- xai ovvrjoeig: xo éGóÓ0v 
Aéóyoev o0 dnzokpiÜfvoi xoi o0 oixoóoufjooi "IepovooArnu &og xpitob 
fjyovuévov &póouáósg; énvà xoi éBóouáóeg éEükovra Ó)0: éGoAo0pevOrjoeroi 
xpicua, koi kpíua oók Éotav: koi trjv móAiw xoi tÓ Gywv ÓigÜepel o)v TQ 
jjyouuévo tQ £épxouévqg. &xootoc xoi o Ociog "lakoB npoUconiGov tóv xpóvov 
tfo XpiotoU zapovcíag onoív: ook éxAe(wei Gpyov éG Tooóo koi rjyobuevog 
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and they shall be to me for a people. And in no way shall each teach his neighbour, and 
every man his brother, saying, Know the Lord, for they shall all know me, from the least 
of them unto the greatest of them, for I will forgive their iniquity, and I will remember 
their sins no. more. Amos: I have detested, I have thrust away your feast days, and I 
will not smell in your solemn assemblies. Thus, even 1f you offer me bumt offerings and 
your meat offerings, 1 will not accept them, neither will I look upon the splendour of your 
deliverance. "Take away from me the sound of your odes, for I will not hear the psalms 
of your instruments. Malachi: / have no pleasure in you, says the Lord Almighty, nei- 
ther will I accept an offering at your hand. David: Hear, o my people, and I will speak 
to you, o Israel, and I testify against you, and further: / will take no bullocks out of 
your house, and so forth. Isaiah: /ncline your ear, and follow afler my ways; hear, 
and your soul shall prosper, and I will make an everlasting covenant with. you, the sacred 
things of David, the trustworthy ones. And again: Out of Qin shall go forth the law, 
and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. And he shall judge among many nations. 
And again: To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto me, says the Lord: 
I am full of the burnt offerings of rams and the fat of lambs, and I do not delight 1n the 
blood of bullocks and goats, even when you come to appear before me. For who has 
required this at your hand? You shall not proceed to tread my courtyard. If you should 
bring me fine flour, 1t 1s in vatn; incense is an. abomtnation unto me; your new moons, 
the sabbaths and the great day, I cannot endure; your fasting and idleness, your holidays 
my soul detests. And elsewhere: Behold, the Lord sits upon a. nimble cloud and shall 
come into Egypt, and all the handmade idols of Egypt shall be shaken before his face. 
Zephaniah: 7/e Lord will appear to them and he shall utterly destroy all the gods of 
the nations; and men shall worship him, every one from his place. Zechaniah: And it 
shall come to pass in that day, says the Lord of hosts, that I will destroy the names of 
the idols from the land, and they shall no more be remembered. Daniel: You will per- 
cete: from the delivery of the word to respond and to build Jerusalem unto one who is 
anoted and a leader, shall be seven weeks, and threescore and two weeks. The unction 
shall be utterly destroyed, judgment shall not be there. And the city and the holy place 
he shall corrupt with the one taking the lead, the one coming. Likewise, foretelling the 
time of Christ's parousia, the holy Jacob says: Not shall a ruler fail from out of 
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ék tÓv urpóv ato0, Éoc àv £AUn à &nókewon. T)p&av yàp oi "lovóoiot £c tfic 
t£Àevtfjg 'AÀe&AvÓpou toU votóàtou aotÀv Tyncaguévoo BaoiAécoc ópobo xoi 
&pxwpéac. uie0' Ov uóvn yuovri, tó oo6énote yeyovóc, wnvixabta. tv toO &Üüvouc 
&pynv uetà tv tob0€ toU avÓpóg avtfjg teÀevotiv Aauóver, xoi tv puév &px- 
:epocüvnv '"Yokavàó tà vió Ótóooiw, aot Ó& tüv Doaouciav ét évvéa 
xatacoyo0ca. éceAeuo0n. ueÜ' jv 'ApiotóBouAoc, Étepoc roic eotfjc, otaciioac 
npóc tóv &Óg£AQOv tv Gpyxiepooovmv &ooipeitat xai tv DBaoiuAetav, koi pietà 


.10 tpitov Étog &momintei tfjg &GlaG: Popuoaíov yàp avotixo otpatnyog IHóptog 


émwotüg tiv uév 'IlepovcaAiu moAwpkei koi tà yw quatveu tóv Ó€ 
'ApiotóBouAov Gpa toig tékvoig émi '"Póunv éxnéunevt qe0' Óv, xol to0 
'Yokavoo voro IlápÜcov oiyuaAotwO0évtoc, tiv 'lovóaíav npGtoc && &Ovàv 
'Hpéóng xapà tfjg ovykAQtoo 'Pépgng é£yxewibetan Og Aéyev "Ioonnoc, 
'Ióoouatog u&v tó yévog kat& notépa Óv, 'Apóáfiog 9& kotà untépa, éo' ob 
toívuv, vevvnÜsig Xpiotócg, ó oothp hnuóv, n" zpooóokía t&v &Üváv, 
é&oAo0peó0n nàco àpyi| t&v 'louGaícov. uet oov to xttoÜfjvoi 10 &yíaopo xoi 
tiv 'lepoucaAng &&fxovta évvéa &BOonóáóeg | éyévovto ÉcgG tfjg rapovoiag 
Xpiotob. &neAo0n yàp ó Aaóc tà npóto &tet Kopov. éfaciAevoe 6 Kopog &tn 
AB'—«0t0 tà Oevtépo Étet tfjg BaciAetac o0to0 &xeA00noav oi "lovóatot £x 
tfjg &ixyuaAmotac eig IepooóAvpa koi éretpónnoav xttoat tóv vaóv, kai &ig 
tó ÉBóouov Étoc too Aapeíou éteAéo0n ó vaóg—xoi Kap[fóonc, 0 vióg abto0, 
ét n, koi Aapetog G'- ópoO yívovtat Étn uc , xoi éteAéo0n 6 vaóc. uetà to 
Ktwo0fgvoi toívuv tóv vaóv wnoiGovtai &0' &f6ouóáóeg obtog: épaoíAevoe 
Aapeiog &ÀÀa fw xO' xoi ZépEng k', 'Aptafé&vng «', 'Apta&GépEng xoi 
Xoy6odvng xoi Étepog 'Apta&épEnc Éw go, Aapeiog 6 énwAnÜOeig NóOoc Étn 
10, "'Apta&épEng ó too Kópov toU vectépou ju, 'Apta&épEnc ó xoi Xóoc xa, 
"Apong 9 , Aapeiog 'Apaógtov & (opo Étn pn ), 'AAé&avÓpoc koi ot &x' obto0 
IIxoAeuoiot ét ovO' , uexvà 68 voc IItoAeuaíoug 'IoóAioc uév npótoc '"Popuaiov 
&pEac Éwm B' xoi uet' abróv Abyouctog Éwm u'- óuob Ét vmy wvwópueva 
£Boouóósc E0'. xoi Éc a' xoÜügG cinev Óó yyelog tQ AavujÀ- qnoi yáp: 
éBóouáóeg éBóourikovra ovverurjÜnoav éxi tv Aaóv cov koi éri tr]v nóAi cov 
tv &yíav Éec 100 naAowÜOfvoi t0 rapéántoua xoi teAeoOfjvoi Guopríov xoi 
To0 oopayícoai &uapríag xol vo &naAeiyot tàc àvopiac xai o0 é&iAáocao0ot 
dÓiwkíag koi toU dyayeiv Ówaoc)vrv aidviov kai ro0 ogpoyícai ópaociv koi 
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Judah, nor one leading from his thighs, until whenever. should come for whom it is 
reserved. Indeed, the Jews ruled until the death of Alexander who was the 
last to lead them both as king and high priest. After him—and this had 
never happened before—his wife exercised on her own authority over the 
people after her husband's death; she gave the high-priesthood to her son 
Hyrcanus and died after having been queen for nine years. After her death 
Anstobulus, another son of hers, who had been quarreling with his brother, 
deprived the latter of the high-priesthood and the kingship, and lost his 
royal dignity after his third year in office, for the Roman general Pompey 
turned up at once, besieged Jerusalem, degraded the sanctuanies and sent 
Anstobulus away to Rome, together with his children. After him, Hyrcanus 
having been taken prisoner by the Parthians, Judaea was committed by the 
Roman senate to Herodes, being the first descendant from the nations, as 
Josephus tells us; on his father's side he stemmed from Idumaea, and on his 
mother's he was an Arab. Well then, in his time, when Christ was born, 
our saviour and /he expectation of nations, the whole dominion of the Jews was 
utterly destroyed. So, after building the temple and Jerusalem, sixty-nine 
weeks elapsed until Christ's parousia. The people became free in the first 
year of Cyrus! rule. Cyrus reigned during thirty-two years—in the second 
year of his kingship the Jews departed to Jerusalem, freed from their cap- 
tivity, and were commanded to build the temple, and towards the seventh 
year of Darius, the temple was accomplished—, his son Cambyses eight 
years and Darius seven, in total forty-six, and the temple was ready. The 
sixty-nine weeks, following the building of the temple, are reckoned in this 
manner: Darius ruled for another twenty-nine years, Xerxes twenty, 
Artabanes one, Artaxerxes, Sogdoanes and another Artaxerxes forty-one, 
Darius called Nothos nineteen, Artaxerxes, son of Cyrus the younger, forty, 
Artaxerxes, also called Choos, twenty-one, Arses four, Dareius, son of 
Arsames, five (in sum one hundred and eigthy years), Alexander and the 
Ptolemies who succeeded him, two hunderd and fifty-nine years; after the 
Ptolemies Julius ruled as the first Roman during two years, and Augustus 
after him for forty-two years; in total four hundred eighty-three years being 
sixty-nine weeks. Plus one to be added, as the angel told Daniel, saying: 
Seventy weeks were determined. upon your people and upon your holy city until the 
transgression is put to an end, smfuíness is terminated and sins are sealed, lawless 
deeds are erased and iiquities atoned for, everlasting righteousness 1s brought in, a 
seal is set upon vision and the prophet, and the most Holy is anointed. Indeed, the 
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zpogljtuv koi to0 ypicoi &ywv &yíov. 1A0e yàp 6 rpoontevóuevog Xpitóc, ó 
Osóg npàv, à oióviog Ówoiocóvn xoi Óqecig tàv iuoptuv TjpÀv, uetà tÓ 
KtioÜfvoi civ nóAw koi tóv voóv, uetà vmy £x, tfj; EBoounkootfc &Boopó- 
60g £m Aaobonc, xoi renAnpetoi nàoo npognteta. xol xpiopa. 


Apparatus Criticus 


1 xoatà iovóoaíov poaptopioi ypoaqikoi (tr) P Oeiov om. A 2 povoéog: povoéog in 
marg. V, too óeutepovouiou P 3 xópioc! om. P. ioo P. &1&—éói6aB8e (5): t&v piv 
bnootáceov onpavtikóv t0 K)pioc O0 Ücóc xópiog: Tfjg Ó& pic oboíag t0 eig &éonw P 
5 xoi étepoOi add. ante xoi? P 6 :ó om. P xo0ót P post oabtQ add. ó P 
8 nàg—cuvteAo0vtov (11) coaqGg Ocíkvutat t&v npooónaov eivoi onpgavtiküg tác t€ 
c&0tüg QOvüg tQv eig uiav Qociv cuovteÀAotvtOv P post rüg add. xai V  vorjoopev: 
&pvfcouev V  4ó scripsi: tà AV 10 eixouev V 11 post nop add. xoi Oeiov P 
13 eipgnuévov P aotó; P 140 om. P 15 post énoínoe add. nàg 5€ 10 npóg àBpoàp 
eipnuévov Aóopev: 1o éyà eiii ó Óeog ó ógÜeig coi év tónco Oco0 (2 Gen. 31:13) P. «o0 
QG0t00 poceOG £v tfj £&£66o add. ante xai P xbpiog om. P 16 xtobto om. A &&fic: 
nóAw P 17 Óuapóptopoa scripsi: àwpi&prope codd. 20 é6oke—1] om. P 21 zxoijce 
xoiom. P post kataBfjceto: add. xópiog P — too add. ante Gavió P 22 érwaAéco: P 
23 i600 P post évrot0a. add. caqáüg P 25 post oyioto add. tà eUyág V c om. P 
26 óavi0 V post 10? add. xópiog && oopavoO éni civ. yfiv énéBAewev: 100 dxoboo tóv 
otevayuóv tv neneOnuévov. toU A000 tobG viouc, tüv teÜavotouévov. to0 varyyeiAot 
év ciàv 10 Óvopa xvpíou (7 Ps. 101:20-22): xoi oóx einev 100 &voyyeiAo év oiv tO 
óvoga a0to0- xoi n&Àw P 27 yov om. V xaj/—ab:óv (31) om. P. 29 ó om. V 
31 xai ante àjóg add. P éx npocónov toU Ogob qnot add. ante katéotpeya P — 32 post 
yYóuoppo. add. Aéyei xópiog V — fjooitov: xoi ó joatag P 33 post eizxev add. xoi P xoi 
nàÀw: ó aotóg P 34 àxoAov0cocw P 35 0o Ocóg év ooi (tr) A mpuóv om. P 
36 ijónuev V, etónuev P. ootfjp: oóGov P cóc &ctt 6 Ocóg P. 37 €: 6 P. post égoi - 
add. tà ebceBGc voeiv BovAouévo P  at01g; nói 6Ó abtóg P 39 puéuvno0oi V 
brooticeOv post tpiàv (38) tr. P. 41 xepi—óavtó om. P 43 post xat add. 100 a100 
P 44 àAn0eia P 45 npóctayuàt A. 46 vofjoat A. 47 énevto 0&: ei yàp totto P 
48 xai om. P. 49 tjuiv P. 50 évepyobv: otepeotv P, post quod kai add.  kowvibov P 
51 coxwnpiíav P 52 nxvebuatog—óytov: &ytou nveoópatog P. . 53 znappovotav V 540 
ante Aóyog add. P post 8& add. ó P post xoi add. nóJav P — 55 post kai? add. nó) 
P 586£0om.P 59 zveópga om. P i&o8ov: &ávaxaiviGew P — post tà add. £UAoyov 
toig ónecoov Aóyov ueteUwmoóoiv P. Éotat: qovjoexot P. 60 post &vonóotatov add. «í 
évvoeiv P. 61 post napovotag add. kai A — éneiór] Aéyovov: Aéyovow yàp P.—|.62 G00— 
0cóv om. A 63 Bapooy: iepeutou errore AV post Bapooy add. ót1 Oeóg ó épxónevog P 
65 post uetà& add. 8& P 66 xepi om. V  napeA0óv:ov P 67 uéAAovto P ow& A 
68 post tipiàv add. rpótov uév P &oti om. P év toig: évà P post t& add. «c P 
69 évectóxa in textu, tov in marg. P tà om. P 70 xoi om. P 71 «à: x0 V 
72 éveotóxta P  uéAXovta P — 73 post nveópata. add. koi tovg Aevtovpyotg abto0 np 
qAéyov P post xoi! add. ó P  xai^—obpavóv: émi cüv dóogóÀAeiav atf; P 
74 éxoOfcoanev P xoi éxAaóoouev om. A 1:0? om. P 76 óg nepi tàv: Gonep P 
77 *fig—vopuoOeciag (78): «àv naAaw)v vouoOecidv A, t&c naXoXc vouoOeotag P, post 
quod ó zpogüng add. 78 xoi tà &Efjg: xoi ÉOokev otv laxo tà nzoi0i aot00 P 
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prophesying Christ, our God, the everlasung righteousness and remission of 
our sins, has come after the building of the city and the temple, after four 
hundred eighty-three years, in the course of the seventieth week, and all 
prophecy and the unction have come to fulfillment. 


79 post dion add. xoi toig &vOpároi ovvaveotpóqn A 81 i609! P post Bpoxiov add. 
a0to0 P xvpiag P 83 post abto0 add. jiuxaiov: &xobcate Aaoi návteg Aóyov: xoi 
npocexéto 4 yfj koi zàvteg oi katowoÜüvteg év atf. xol Éote wópiog év bpiv eig 
poptópiov: xopioc £k vao &ytou ato (- Mich. 1:2) P koi nà&Àw: to0tov tóv &ázapyfic 
xoi &o' fuepüv aiQvog, éx napÜÉvou t(xtecÓoi Ó Tjcotag npoegpütevoev einüv P 
Afwetar É&Eev P. 84 0—ponOGv (89) om. P | 87 napOévov peuvnotevuévnv: napÜévo 
ueuvnoteuuévn V 91 post nzapáóo6ov add. xoi a)0ig V, xapáóctov P  xoi— 
poyU ov (106) om. P. .93 post &àpx1 add. éyeviOn V —.99 post GfjAog add. too otkov 
V 106 poyAóAov V. Own ante ioo add. P 107 émicetav &ávofiicetoi P — koi 
zràÀw: too aotoo P 108 cógpo0à VP óAtyootog V 109 yóáp om. P eioóápxovto. P 
110 àzoapyfüc; P 8&5 àg' P 8avió: too oto P 111 xot: to atoO P post éugáó- 
vn&: add. évavtiov éppoip xoi Beviapeiv xoi uavacofj P 112 post tug add. Goyapíov: 
xoipe xoi eUepaivou Üoóyoatep oiàv (2 Zach. 2:10), ibob o BaciAeóg cou Épyetoai coi 
6ikotog xoi oóGov- aot0c noc (rppog sic post corr.) koi émefmxác éri onoCóyuov koi 
xÀov véov (7 Zach. 9:9) P kai?—hpiv (113) om. P 113 xai? 100 8avió P 114 post 
ai&vog add. páfó6og euO0twtoc, 1 póBOoc tfjg Bacu tag cov: try&rnoag 9wotocovnv koi 
épicicag &vouiav P xoi é5fg om.P 115 6pàg—pe (117) om. P 116 nepi &avt00 Ox 
footou eno (t) V 118 xoi'—iov8oio: Auóg Étepoc, oUy Ó iovónikóg tÓ kfpuyua 
óé5ntoi tfjg xptotoO zapovciag P oi om. V «à: 1x0 P. 119 mioteócavte; P. ioxóf 
om. V 121 post é0vàv add. too Aavíó: xoi àvayyeAotot tijv Owotocóvnv abtob Ao 
1& tex8ncopévo Ov, énotnoev ó xópioc. (2 Ps. 21:32) vob arbtob- ypoqfito otn eic yeveàv 
étépav: Kai Aaóg ó xubópevog aivécei tóv xüpiov: (2 Ps. 101:19) «ob ac00: 
uvno8fcovtai xoi émitpogüoovtai nzpóg xÜpiov: návta tà mépata cíüg yüg: koi 
xpockuvücouciv Évómiov atoo mxücoav oi zatpuri tüv &Ovàv: On tob xvpíoo f 
BaciAeta, xoi obtóg ÓeonóGet tüv éOvàv (— Ps. 21:28-29) P 122 i6oo om. A. év uéoq: 
éuuéco P 124 juaiou errore AV 125 xoi om. P 128 8avíió—a100 (135) om. P 
135 épgavijg—énepotóo (136) post Gntotoww (136) tr. A 136 koi om. A. p] om. P 
vet scripsi: £v codd. 137 0 P. tà óvópox( A — xoà na: 100 0100 P — post Éotox 
add. «fj 1uépa éxeivn P. 138 post &Xxioboww add. 100 a100* napáboc toto. nàvta toic 
&veow, f| yàp BovAi oditn, éri n&vto. tà &vn (— Is. 25:7) P». xai?—xotageSovtoa (141) 
om. P 141 xoi zóXiw: fjooíoo P 142 post kAnOfjoetoi add. t P. 0: koi P post éri 
add. nácng P 143 xoi ab0ig: too oro P 145 xoi nóXiw: toO a0100 P — 146 tà: xo 
P uov—xópiog om. P éecié P 149 é5etócopev—Yyüc (154) om. P 150 uooéoc V 
155 oi vcio: Óvcia P  kxoi?—Xxptoua (156) om. P post xoi? add. oi V 156 | om. P 
post xeputopi] add. àvoxe8fgoexoi P kotaAvORnoetroi P — cfj—émiónuíq (157): 100 xpitoo 
nrapaywouévou P | 157 £pyovtoi P ovvteAéoo: ÓwORncouo: P. 157/158 éri xov oikov!?: 
tà otko P 160 £v om. P. 161 uéAnona A post xóptog add. ótv atn f) 9o Tiv 
810801 0u01 16 otxo iopoiA- uetà tàc fiuépag éxetvag Aéyei xópiog (7 Ter. 38:33) V, add. 
tob ato0- ook ebó00xnoa éni coi AéÉyet xópiog 0 Ocóg- Ótv &x' aivog ovvétpwac xóv 
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Coyóv cov. xoi Ov £ppiSac tooc 6couobc cov: xol einac, o0 6ovAcóGo, dAXXX nopeboouot 
éri nà&vta Bovovóv bwiAóv: xai bnoKóto zavtóg EoÀou xotackioo (- ler. 2:19-20) P 
ó1000g—£én (166) om. P 166 £t om. A 167 &noouoi P 169 ob: bpgàg A 
émwpaviag P 170 voXAuóv P 171 noXAoayia A. 172 $avió—noAAGv (178) om. P 
178 xoi oab0i;; ootoo P 179 nzAüpe P — 180 £pyso0oi P 182 ocubóAw P 
183 veounvíag P post oápfoto add. ouóv P — 184 xoi nói: ootov P 185 vegéAng 
xoógng tr. V 186 post abt00 add. 100 a0t100- yvocÜfjoetat xópioc tot aiyuntíotc, xoi 
qofmOrcovto: tóv xópiov £v tfj iuépo: éxetvn (7 Is. 19:21) P» cogovíov scripsi: xoi otb81G 
errore AV, 100 aot00 P. 187 xoi?—ypiona (232): 6é6etvxtot ixavüc Ott xoi xoptog 
Xptotóc, Koi oUtot iouOatouc &vaxaAécetot épyóuevoc, óc otoi opevamotoUvtot, à AX 
tà &0vm éxAéEmtai: koi cv vouuxhv mxaócei xoaDóAou Aotpeiov: xoi tó Óvopa oUt00 
éniÜfjoe1 toi eig a0tóv miGtebovciw-: koi oox Ért xvícoa xoi otto, &AXX Ovoio xoOapá, 
000€ £v wepocoAQpotg f| Aatpeía nepiópioOnoeton, &AX' £v navti tóno Ovptopa koi Ovoto 
Kofapà npocsveyOfoete tà ÜOcÀ- Oti oov cvoab0ta mávta ecioépyov ijy0n xüv music 
cwücouev, oi AiBot xexpáEovtai (7 Luc. 19:40): n&c oov t&v npognteuÜÉvtev népog 
Aofóvtov Éti &pvobvtoi x0 Ott TjÀAOEv, xoi Eri épyóuevov at0v npocOokGoiw: i000 
yàp &xnó &vatoAQv nÀioo puéxpt ÓvcnGQv xatà tóv npoqütnv (2 Mal 1:11), tó xnpvyua 
tfjg xpiotoo nopovciag é&eróáOn xoi Ovoioa xoOapà (— ib.) npooqépetati xoi t& Óvópati 
a0t00 énexAnOnuev, xoi Aaóc 6 xtioÜeic aivei tóv kópiov: xoi umv xoi tà eióoAo pet 
tiv xpictoo émiónuíav xoact'éAo0ncav. xoi oo puóvov &0 vm mzoAAà cióoAoXotpriag 
&néotewcav, &AÀA& xoi aotoi iouOoioi àeil eiOmAoÜvtoÜvteg: xoi toUg viobg koi tüg 
Ovyotípag toig Oaipociw ÓÀokavtoUvteg. vóv toU xpiotoo évónpmoavtog, xoi GxovtegG 
tüv DóeAAvpGv éxeivov énobcavto Óvoi)v P 192 xoi ante éGoAo0pevORncetoi add. V 
195 post tfjg add. o0 V 197 $otót0v: botàonov A 198 oonónote V  tijv—ópyiüv 
(199) om. V 200 évvéa scripsi: évéa. A, 0' V 201 éteAei sic lin. fin. causa V 
205 &pa—póunv: éri póung Gpa tékvoi; V. àv V 208 óppóBiog V 209 cori: 
xópiog V 211 é&ixovta évvéa: EO' V. 213 8&vtépo: D A. 216 G': &rtà V. ug: up A 
220 u': A V xóog yQg A  xa' scripsi (sc. 359/8-337 a.C.n) xe' AV 221 àpoi; A 
post àpong add. ó xyoó man. sec. V. ét om. V pny A 223 p': 000 V 224 éíu 
scripsi: &tog AV . 225 &Bóopunxovta: o' V. 231 &poojmxootfig; o' V 
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The Apostolic "Tradition. A Commentary by Paul Bradshaw, Maxwell E. Johnson, 
and L. Edward Philips (Hermeneia: A Critical and Historical Commentary 
on the Bible), Minneapolis, Fortress Press 2002, ISBN 0-8006-6046-3, 
$ 47. 


The document, usually called by scholars "The Apostolic Tradition, is 
one of the most enigmatic sources of early Christian literature. For a. while, 
consensus seemed to have been reached regarding its date (early third cen- 
tury), provenance (Rome) and authorship (Hippolytus). During the last few 
years, however, practically all of the commonly accepted ideas about the 
origin of this source have been seriously questioned by several scholars, in 
particular by M. Metzger, C. Markschies and P. Bradshaw (see my review 
of W. Kinzig, C. Markschies, M. Vinzent, 7Tauffragen und Bekenntnis, yn. VC 
2003, 343-347). At the moment, very little 1s left of the old consensus. 
Even the very idea that the source under consideration would be the work 
of a single author or redactor, is being abandoned by an increasing num- 
ber of scholars. The document is viewed rather as an anonymous com- 
posite work invested with apostolic authority and containing community 
rules from disparate traditions which, moreover, continued being updated 
for a long period in different Eastern and Western churches (a process 
which accounts for the differences between the numerous translations and 
versions). 

One of the implications of this small revolution was that the most com- 
monly used 'edition' of the Apostolic Tradition, that of Bernard Botte, had 
in several respects become unsatisfactory. Apart from giving translations of 
the oriental texts in Latin and French—languages inaccessible to an increasing 
number of students—and containing concise footnotes only, it was based 
on an attempt to reconstruct the allegedly original text composed by 
Hippolytus which at times resulted in too much harmonization of the 
differences between the various witnesses. The synoptic Latin translation 
of the relevant text by J. Hanssens does not have this drawback but is, 
apart from the exclusive use of the Latin, very difficult to handle. The 
present edition intends to fill this gap by presenting new English translations 
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of the relevant witnesses displayed in parallel columns, each of the different 
chapters being accompanied by a detailed and extensive commentary. 

The translation of the texts and commentary are preceded by an excellent 
introduction in which all the issues related to the source are discussed in 
a succinct and lucid way. With regard to questions such as authorship, 
date and provenance, the authors are very cautious. While anücipating and 
resuming the conclusions at which they will arrive in the next chapters, 
they tentatively characterize the document as an 'aggregation of material 
from different sources, quite possibly arising from different geographical regions 
and probably from different historical periods, from perhaps as early as 
the mid-second century to as late as the mid-fourth'. The oldest core, ten- 
tatively dated to the mid second-century, is considered to have included 
three basic parts dealing with the following topics: appointment to min- 
istry, initiation of new converts and, finally, community meals and prayer. 

The translations of the texts are literal, in general well readable—except 
when the original text is confused—and conveniently arranged. The trans- 
lation (of the witnesses) of each chapter is first followed by a discussion of 
textual problems that may be caused by the transmission or translation of 
words or expressions from one language into another. If there is reason 
to do so, attempts are made to demarcate possible strata of the text, to 
distinguish between the oldest core and later additions, interpolations, and 
traces of reworking. Next, in a different section called 'comment', various 
issues raised by the interpretation of the texts are discussed, with special 
attention being paid to a comparison with parallels in divergent Christian 
sources of the second, third and fourth centuries. For that matter, it may 
be noted that, just prior to the appearance of this book, another English 
translation of the Apostolic tradition has been published by A. Stewart- 
Sykes (A. Stewart-Sykes, Hippolytus. On the Apostolic Tradition, St. Vladimir's 
Seminary Press, New York 2001), which also contains extensive footnotes, 
attempts to distinguish several redactional levels and hypothesizes that the 
document is basically the work of two (Roman!) authors belonging to the 
so-called Hippolytean school as reconstructed by A. Brent, one of them 
being the author of the Aefutations of all Heresies (Elenchos) and the other one 
of the wriüng called Contra .Noetum. 

In general, the approach followed by Bradshaw, Johnson and Philips in 
their comment on the various chapters may be characterized as remarkably 
prudent. They limit themselves quite regularly to mentioning diverging 
opinions expressed by scholars on controversial questions without taking a 
position of their own (a method which, at times, may make the reader feel 
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at a loss) Nonetheless, some of the (tentative) conclusions to which the 
authors arrive are remarkable indeed and have far-reaching consequences 
for the reconstruction of the development of liturgy and ministry in early 
Christianity. Thus, it is suggested (p. 59) that the prayers for the ordination 
of a bishop with its strikingly sacerdotal language (ch. 3), of presbyters 
(ch. 7) and deacons (ch. 8), as well as the famous Eucharistic prayer (ch. 4)— 
the oldest example of a more or less classical anaphora—were added to 
the original core at a later stage. In addition, the oldest stratum of the 
instructions for the ordination of a bishop (ch. 2,1-4) is considered not to 
have contained any allusion to the involvement of other bishops in the 
imposition of hands (which would have been performed by the presbyters 
only). In this way, the different strata of the texts reflect various stages in 
the development of the office and the authority of the bishop, with the 
'authoritarian and sacerdotal' (p. 34) concept attested by the ordination 
prayer for the bishop representing the outcome of a gradual process instead 
of an extremely early (end of the second century) witness of a tendency to 
emphasize and to sacerdotalize the position of the bishop. Likewise, the 
Eucharisic Prayer can no longer be considered a major source for the 
reconstruction of the Eucharist in the second or the first half of the third 
century. As regards the eucharistic practice of that early period, we might 
rather base ourselves on the directions about the *Lord's Supper' (ch. 26-29), 
which still has the character of a (communal meal", as 1s rightly suggested 
by the authors (p. 37). For that matter, the Eucharistic prayer transmitted 
by the oldest versions of our document is already supposed to have under- 
gone several modifications. Thus, it is suggested that the institution narra- 
tive, the anamnesis and the epiclesis do not belong to the oldest nucleus, 
but have been added at a later period. The long chapter 21 which deals 
with the ritual of baptism 1s considered to be made up of at least three 
strata. In the original reconstructed core which might go back to mid- 
second century directives concerning the roles of ministers (bishops; pres- 
byters and deacons) would have been lacking, just as the pre-baptismal 
anointing, a renunciation of Satan and post-baptismal rites (including the 
episcopal laying on of hands and the anointing by the presbyter and the 
bishop). Further, the widely held view that chapters 15-21 intend Paschali 
baptism is called into question (p. 110). Finally, it is convincingly argued 
that the long ch. 41 dealing with set times of prayer during the day is the 
result of an expansion of ch. 35 which means that regulations regarding 
prayer at the third, sixth, and ninth hours, at midnight, at bedtime and 
at cockcrow were added at a later stage. 
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In spite of the remarkable caution used by the authors, some of their 
conclusions remain—unavoidably—open to discussion. Thus, I was not 
convinced by their attempt to reconstruct an original core of the anaphora 
which would have included neither an institution narrative nor an epicle- 
sis. Similar reconstructions of an allegedly original or earliest stratum have 
been proposed by several other scholars. They are for a large part based 
on the argument that the prayer contains a number of features encoun- 
tered only in the fourth century. This argument, however, fails if the prayer 
in its entirety would have been added at a somewhat later period as is, 
in my view, rightly suggested by the authors. Likewise, the precise delin- 
eation of the strata underlying ch. 21 may lend itself for discussion. Assuming 
that certain older layers have been integrated in the present text, it remains 
impossible to know whether these were incorporated in their entirety or 
only in part. 

Some issues would deserve more elaboration. It would be worthwhile 
to study the different versions of the alleged TA as independent sources 
rather than as witnesses of a document now lost. Which tendencies and 
strategies betray these diverging versions? Answering these questions might 
allow us to better understand these versions as separate sources reflecting 
liturgical developments in specific areas and communities but also to check 
attempts of reconstrucüng strata of the TA. In addition, the comparison 
with contemporaneous sources might be carried out more systematically. 
At least, an attempt should be made to formulate some (tentative) hypothe- 
ses with regard to the possible geographical origins, for instance Western 
or Eastern, of the different stages of the document. In this regard, it may 
be remarked that Stewart-Sykes' attempt to relate the different strata of 
IA to representatives of a supposed Hippolytean school at Rome at times 
makes a rather speculative impression but, at least, would deserve a seri- 
ous reply. 

lhese remarks and suggestions for further research are not meant to 
minimize the importance of this translation and commentary. The authors 
have made an exceptionally valuable contribution to the study of the enig- 
matic document which, in the absence of a better designation, will con- 
tinue to be called the 'Apostolic Tradition". 


Catholic Theological University at Utrecht, GxRARD RouwnuonsT 
Heidelberglaan 2, 
3584 CS Ulrecht. 
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Hubertus R. Drobner, Augustinus von. Hippo, Predigien zum. Buch Genesis 
(Sermones 1-5). Einleitung, Text, Übersetzung und Anmerkungen (Patrologia. Beitráge 
zum Studium der Kirchenváter Bd. 7), Frankfurt am Main, Berlin, Bern, 
Bruxelles, New York, Oxford, Wien: Peter Lang 2000, 228 S., ISBN 
3-631-36976-X, SFR 56, - (pb). 


Augustinus von Hippo hat in einer schriftstellerischen Tátigkeit von fast 
fünfundvierzig Jahren (386-430) ein in. der lateinischen Literatur einzig 
dastehendes Ceuvre geschaffen. AuDerordentlich ist sowohl der Umfang als 
auch der ausgesprochen religióse Inhalt seiner Schriften. Mit seinen. Confessiones 
hat er die erste groDBe Autobiographie geschrieben. Von keinem Autor 
besitzen wir so viele mündliche, von notari aufgezeichnete oder schnrifthch 
verfaDte Auseinandersetzungen mit religiósen Gegnern aller Art. Zahllos 
sind die Werke, in denen er den Text von Büchern des Alten und des 
Neuen Testamentes erláutert hat. Tag für lag war er auch bemüht, in 
seinen Predigten die Christen von Hippo oder von anderen nordafrikani- 
schen Orten im christlichen Glauben und Lebenswandel zu unterrichten. 

Nur ein kleiner Teil von diesen Predigten, den Sermones ad populum, immer- 
hin doch noch über 550 Texte, ist auf uns gekommen. In diesen Sermones 
fehlt es nicht an Wiederholungen. So kehren gewisse Themen regelmáfiig 
über die Jahre wieder, manchmal im gleichen Wortlaut und Ausdruck. 
Aber, ob es sich nun um Vielerórtertes oder um Neuerdachtes handelt, 
zahllos sind die glánzenden Einfálle und endlos die vielfach abgehandel- 
ten Wortspiele, das Ganze ein auBerordentliches Sprachdenkmal. Bedauerlich 
ist es deshalb, daB eine vollstándige zuverlássige Ausgabe immer noch nicht 
vorhanden ist. Von den ersten 50 Sermones hat Cyrille Lambot einen kni- 
tischen Text verfaBt (nicht ganz einwandfrei, weil hier und da ein Druckfehler 
auftaucht: in den hier behandelten Sermones: S. 2,9: gloriabuntur statt. gloria- 
bantur, 4,18 lesus statt. Jesu; in S. 5,9 hat Drobner in der hier vorliegenden 
Ausgabe segregeretur statt segregaretur von Lambot übernommen, aber dessen 
Textfehler in 5, 8, praescidi statt. praecidi, hat er mit Recht korrigiert). Wir 
verfügen jetzt auch über kritische Ausgaben weiterer Predigten, verfaDt von 
Morin, Verbraken, Demeulenaere, Dolbeau und anderen modernen Editoren. 
Aber zahlreich sind noch die Sermones, für die wir uns noch mit dem von 
Migne in seiner Patrologia Latina übernommenen und verháltnismáfig guten, 
aber doch überholten Text der Mauriner-Mónche aus dem 17. Jahrhundert 
begnügen müssen. 

In den fünf hier edierten und kommenterten Sermones sind Personen und 
Ereignisse aus dem ersten Bibelbuch Gegenstand der Predigung: sie handeln 
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über die Schópfung, über Abraham, Isaac, Hagar und Ismael, Esau und 
Jakob. In seiner kritischen Edition záhlt Lambot Sermo 3, über Hagar und 
Ismael, mit, gibt aber nicht den Text, weil von diesem nur ein vom 
Angelsachsen Beda überliefertes Bruchstück bewahrt ist. Lambots Absicht 
war es, das Fragment in einem für spáter vorgesehenen Anhang heraus- 
zugeben, aber schwere Gesundheitsprobleme haben dies verhindert. Die 
Mauriner haben von Sermo 3 den Text und Pierre-Patrick Verbraken hat 
eine moderne kritische Edition davon besorgt. Mit Recht nimmt Drobner 
das trotz seiner Kürze inhaltreiche Fragment in seine Ausgabe auf. 

Von den Problemen um Sermo 3 abgesehen, ist noch vieles über Inhalt 
und Aufbau dieser Predigten unsicher. Über den Ort bzw. die Orte, wo 
sie gehalten wurden, vernehmen wir nichts. Auch die Datierung ist ungewif. 
Die Hinweise auf die Auseinandersetzungen mit den Manicháern, den 
Donatisten und anderen Háretükern bieten keine deutlichen Anhaltspunkte 
für eine prázise Datierung. Man kann nur mit Drobner vermuten, daf) die 
Predigten kurz vor oder in einem der zwei ersten Dezennien nach 400 
gehalten worden sind. Was Inhalt und Art der Predigung angeht, Augustinus 
bedient sich an manchen Stellen dieser Predigten der traditionellen, den 
neutestamentlichen Texten entnommenen allegorischen Methode: sie hatte 
für seine reiche Phantasie einen besonderen Reiz, muf) aber manchmal 
den Zuhórern viel zugemutet haben. In Lánge und Aufbau sind die Predigten 
sich sehr ungleich. Speziell Sermo 4 ist ein nichtendenwollender Diskurs 
über verschiedene Gegenstánde, alle ausgerichtet auf das Esau-Jakob- Thema: 
Fleisch versus Geist. Die Kommentatoren spüren nach móglichen beson- 
deren Ursachen für diese scheinbare Maflosigkeit. Drobner weist daraufhin, 
m.E nicht zu Unrecht, da) Augustinus oft sehr lange predigte. Liturgische 
und andere, manchmal nicht nachweisbare, Umstánde bestimmten die 
Lànge seiner Reden. 

In seinen Finleitungen und Anmerkungen bietet Drobner viel Wissenswertes 
zum Text der fünf Sermones. Reichlich sind auch die bibliographischen 
Informationen über die jeweils zur Sprache gebrachten Probleme. Über 
wenige Autoren wird so viel geschrieben wie über Augustinus, und Drobners 
Auswahl ist hilfreich für weitere Studie. Das letzte Wort ist übrigens noch 
nicht gesprochen. Von den hier herausgegebenen Sermones mul allerdings 
vieles mangels der notwendigen Angaben unerláutert bleiben. Es scheint 
mir aber, daB in Drobners Übersetzung und Kommentierung. nicht alle 
lósbaren Fragen beantwortet werden. 

Drobners kritischer Apparat beschránkt sich auf die Wahl zwischen dem 
Text der Mauriner einerseits und jenem von Lambot bzw. Verbraken 
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andererseits. Dies bringt aber die Gefahr mit sich, daB der interessierte 
Leser, weil er nicht über die der Wahl der Editoren zugrunde liegenden 
Lesarten der Handschriften informiert wird, sich kein klares Urteil bilden 
kann. In S. 4,8 formuliert Lambot: /n Genesi in omnibus diebus dictum est: "*fac- 
tum est vespera"; in septimo di non dicitur "facta. est vesbera". In Drobner lautet 
der Text: /n Genesi in omnibus diebus dictum est: "facta est vespera"; in. septimo 
die non. diitur. "facta. est vespera". Lambots kritischer Apparat besagt, (1) daB 
factum est vespera im ersten Satz die Lesart aller Handschriften ist, von den 
Maurinern aber in facia... verándert wurde und (2) daB facta est vespera im 
zweiten Satz in einem T'eil der Handschriften factum . .. geworden ist. Die 
letzte Korrektur ist ohne Zweifel eine Verschlimmbesserung von facta . . : 
facta est vespera 1st richüg. Was den ersten Ausdruck betrifft, das factum . . . 
der ganzen Texttradition darf nicht fallengelassen werden. Drobner schreibt 
hier, darin den Maurinern folgend, facta... mit der Anmerkung, daf 
Lambot factum hat. Dem Leser entgeht damit, daf) eben dieses factum die 
alleinige, von allen Handschriften bestátigte und richüge Lesart ist. Die 
sáchliche Form factum mul einer Textform der Vetus Latina entstammen 
(Fischers kntische Beuron-Ausgabe von Vetus Latina Genesis ist hier. nicht 
aufschluBreich. Ist vielleicht die Lesart factum est vespere von einigen. Vetus 
Latia-Zeugen die richüge. Lesart?). 

In $. 4,9 erwáàhnt Augustinus die Gefahr, da) Neugetaufte von dem 
eingeschlagenen guten Weg abweichen: Nam occurrunt. temptationes aliud. al- 
quid suggerentes, delicias husus mundi, aliam quamdam vitam; ut unumquemque de via 
detorqueat, et a. proposito deducat. Gegen Lambot hat Drobner hier zweimal 
den Plural: detorqueant und deducant. Die Handschriften verzeichnen nur die 
Singulare detorqueat und deducat (in. einem Teil der Handschriften. abgeán- 
dert zu abducat). Lambot bemerkt eigens, und m.E. zu Recht, daf ahud 
aliquid Subjekt ist und die Singulare also richtig sind: Es kommen Ver- 
suchungen, die etwas anderes vorspiegeln, die Freuden dieser Welt, eine 
andere Lebensweise, (irgendetwas), das einen Jeden von seinem Weg ablenken 
und von seinem Vorsatz wegführen kónnte'. 

In S. 4,35 spricht der Prediger einem Mann zu, der vom Schwert lebt 
und Zwietracht und Uneinigkeit sucht: zn gladto tuo vivis, et de seditionibus. et 
dissensionibus aut. gaudes aut. terreris. Für das letzte Wort konjiziert Drobner, 
gegen die von Lambot übernommene Lesart von allen Handschriften, die 
aktive Form terres. Ich glaube nicht, dafi die Ánderung einen besseren Text 
ergibt, denn der durch die Wiederholung von aut erforderte Gegensatz 
besteht nur bei aktivem gaudes und passivem ferreris: entweder du freust dich 
oder du wirst in Schrecken versetzt. 
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Unschlüssig bin ich über die Konjektur, die Drobner in $. 2,1 vorschlágt. 
Augustinus ziüert Paulus, Gal. 4,23, über Abraham, dessen 'Sohn Isaac 
nicht nach dem Fleische gezeugt wurde, sondern aufgrund der VerheiBung', 
und kommentiert: non quia cum carne non erat operatus, sed quia de summa des- 
peratione. susceperat *nicht, weil er (Abraham) keinen fleischlichen Umgang 
gehabt hatte, sondern weil er ihn (Isaac) aus einer vólhg hoffnungslosen 
Lage heraus bekommen hatte'. Drobner schlágt vor, cum came... aus dem 
von Lambot übernommenen handschrifthchen Konsensus durch eum came . . . 
zu ersetzen. Die Konjektur hat etwas für sich, weil die zweite Hàlfte des 
Satzes ein Objekt in der ersten zu erfordern scheint und transitves. operari 
zum christlichen Schrifttum gehórt. Die Übersetzung wáre dann: nicht, 
well er ihn nicht durch fleischliche Aktivitát hatte entstehen lassen, son- 
dern . . .". Weil aber die zweite Hálfte notfalls auch ohne Objekt verstanden 
werden kann, kommt doch vielleicht der handschriftlichen Lesart cum carne 
der Vorzug zu. 

In 5$. 2,6 ist die Rede von sacramenta . ... scribturarum, ... quae... satiant 
esurtentes, qui non ia satentur ut fastidiant, sed sit. satietas. sine. fastidio... *den 
Geheimnissen der Heiligen Schrift, die die Hungernden sátügen, die aber 
nicht so gesáttigt werden sollen, dafi sie Überdruf empfinden: es soll eine 
Sattheit ohne ÜberdruB sein'. Die Mauriner, und mit ihnen Drobner, lesen 
satiantur gegen die ganze, auch von Lambot akzeptierte handschriftliche 
Überlieferung. Der Konjunktiv satzntur ist aber zweifellos richtig, wie auch 
aus dem folgenden si satietas hervorgeht. 

In 5$. 4,36 warnt der Prediger vor dem Teufel, der die Christen antreibt, 
für die Lósung ihrer Probleme 'zu Weissagern' ad soríilogos zu gehen. Die 
Mauriner haben die handschriftliche Lesart soríilogos in sortilegos verándert. 
Aber es empfiehlt sich, mit Lambot sortilogos beizubehalten. Der Terminus 
sorítlogus findet sich auch bei spáteren Autoren wie Caesarius von Arles und 
Gregor dem Groflen (s. Blaise — Chirat, Dictionnaire. latin-frangais des. auteurs 
chrétiens, 1954, S. 767). Er scheint mir eine in ihrem Ursprung vulgár- 
sprachliche Kontamination von den gleichbedeutenden Wórtern sortilegus 
und sortiloquus zu sein. 

In S. 4,19 und 32 streicht Dobner zwei Passus, in der Überzeugung, 
daB der hier praktizierte Gebrauch von habere als Hilfszeitwort nicht augus- 
tnisch sei: (19) .... entellegentiam. spiritalem. quae. in. illa. benedictione. habebat. intel- 
leg: (der geistige Begriff, der in jenem Segensspruch verstanden werden 
sollte) und (32) venttlator . . . habet excludere aleam ('der Worfler — Christus — 
wird einmal die Spreu beseitigen"). Es handelt sich um einen Vulgarismus, 
den Augustinus aber nicht gescheut hat. So in $. 5,8: mali praecidi. habent 
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(cfr Mt 18,8) 'die Bósen werden einmal abgeschnitten werden; S. 57,5,5: 
petamus, non petamus, venire habet ... regnum da *ob wir darum bitten oder 
nicht, das Reich Gottes wird einmal kommen'; S. 59,9,6: nec verba . . . ista 
dici habent *und jene Worte brauchen nicht gesagt zu werden'; $. 125,6: 
turbatur aqua, aegrotus sanari. habet (cfr lo 5,4) *das Wasser wird bewegt, für 
den Kranken steht die Heilung bevor. 

Betreffs der deutschen Wiedergabe vom Text der Sermones habe ich 
manchmal meine Bedenken. In $. 4 verweilt Augustinus lange bei der 
Geschichte von Esau und Jakob, dem álteren und dem jüngeren Sohn von 
Isaac. In allegorischer Auslegung ist Esau das àltere Volk, die Juden, und 
Jakob das jüngere, die Christen. In 4,11 will Isaac den álteren Sohn seg- 
nen, und das bedeutet, daB er Vetus Testamentum primo populo promittebat *das 
Alte Testament dem ersten Volk — den Juden - verhief". Drobner versteht 
primo als Adverb, und verfehlt damit den Gedanken. Am Ende desselben 
Paragraphen wird gesagt, daB die fleischlichen VerheiBungen des Alten 
Testamentes etwas Geistiges spmruale nescio quid beinhalteten, und daD sie 
insofern dem jüngeren Sohn zukommen, weil dieser, als der jüngere, erst 
fleischlich ist, und nachher, vom Vater gesegnet, geistig: spiritales ergo ad 
minorem filum, quia prior est carnalis, et postea. spiritalis. Drobner versteht car- 
nalis m.E. zu Unrecht vom álteren Sohn Esau. Beide Adjektive betreffen 
den jüngeren, Jakob, was ein Passus vom Anfang des anschlieBenden 
Paragraphen 12 zu bestátigen scheint, dessen Text lautet: nemo fit spiritalis 
msi ex carnali niemand wird geistig, ohne zuvor fleischlich gewesen zu sein. 
Kurz darauf ist noch von den zwei Sóhnen die Rede: abstulit :lle voluptatem 
temporalem, abstulit ille. dignitatem sempiternam *Dieser (Esau) ging mit dem 
zeitlichen Genuf. davon, jener (Jakob) mit einer ewigen Erhabenheit.. 
Drobner übersetzt dieses abstulit mit *... lief sich nehmen', aber das Zitat 
in 4,15 von Genesis 27,36: accessit cum dolo (lacob) et abstulit benedictionem (Die 
Vulgata hat subripuit. benedictionem) macht deutlich, daD auferre hier soviel wie 
*mitnehmen', 'sich zueignen' bedeutet. In 4,14 heiftt es von frommen, aber 
angstlichen Menschen, daf sie sich fürchten, sich unter die Sünder zu mi- 
schen ne quasi per consortium peccatorum 1n unitate maculentur et per haereses et. schis- 
maía pereant. Drobner übersetzt: (damit sie nicht gleichsam durch die 
Gemeinschaft mit den Sündern gleichermaflen befleckt werden und durch 
Háresien und Schismen zugrunde gehen'. Ich glaube, daB ?n unitate auf die 
Einheit der Kirche hinweist. Die Frommen haben Angst, sie móchten, 
durch Háresie und Schisma auf schuldige Weise des Zusammenseins in 
der einen kirchlichen Gemeinschaft beraubt, zugrunde gehen. Der erste 
Satz von $. 4, 32 lautet Cum ad ambos pertineant ista (die Rede ist von den 
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zwei Arten von Menschen, Guten und Bósen), non tamen pertinent omnes gentes 
nist ad. spiritales, quia. ipsi pertinent ad. ecclesiam, quae implevit totum orbem terrarum. 
Drobner übersetzt: *. .. gehóren sie dennoch nur zu den geistigen Vólkern, 
weil eben diese zur Kirche gehóren, die den ganzen Erdkreis erfüllt hat". 
Aber omnes gentes scheint mir Subjekt zu sein: *... gehóren doch alle Vólker 
den Geisügen (gemeint ist, daB die Heiden und andere Fleischliche den 
Geistgen dienstbar sind), denn diese (die Geistigen) gehóren zur Kirche, 
die den ganzen Erdkreis erfüllt hat. Im Folgenden wird der Gedanke in 
dieser Weise ausgeführt, da3 den Fleischlichen in der Kirche nur der Dienst 
an den Geistigen offensteht (carnales ?n ecclesia . . . non. serviunt. nisi. spintalibus). 
In 4,35 ist wiederum von bósen Menschen in der Kirche die Rede, die 
ertragen werden um des lieben Fnredens willen: u£ admittantur, ut habeant 
sacramenta communia, in Drobners Wiedergabe 'daf) man sie gewáhren làfit 
und daB sie gleichermafen die Sakramente besitzen'. Es scheint mir, daf) 
admittantur den Begriff "Zugang' voraussetzt: den Bósen stehen die Mitglied- 
schaft der Kirche und der Empfang der Sakramente offen. Allerdings ist 
es so, wie weiter im Text betont wird, daf sie sich mit diesem Empfang 
ein Urteil essen und trinken (1 Kor 11,29). 

Meine Schlufibemerkung ist die, daB Drobners Buch hilfreich ist, wenn 
man die Bekanntschaft des Predigers Augustinus machen will. Fehlerfrei ist 
es jedoch nicht und die Lektüre erfordert stándig einen kritischen Blick. 
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by L.L. Field Jr., Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies 2004, 
xii - 304 pp., ISBN 0-88844-145-2, $ 69.95 (cloth). 

Flauus Josephus, fudean Antiquities Books 8-10. 'Translation and Commentary 
by Christopher T. Begg & Paul Spilsbury (Flavius Josephus, Translation 
and Commentary, edited by Steve Mason, Vol. 5), Leiden— Boston: Brill 
2005, XIV -« 392 p., ISBN 90-04-11786-5, € 115 / $ 155 (hardback).— 
Impressive new /omus in the remarkable series. "This volume provides a 
new English translation and commentary on Josephus' fudean Antiquities 8-10 
in which he retells the history of Israel from the time of the later divided 
monarchy down through the exilic period. With Bibliography, detailed 
Indices, as well as several references to (post-Biblical) Chnstian Authors. 

Fulgence de Ruspe, Zzttres ascétiques et morales. Texte critique de J. Fraipont 
(7 CCL 91). Introduction, Traduction et Notes par Daniel Bachelet (Sources 
Chrétiennes 487), Paris: Les Éditions du Cerf 2004, 298 p., ISBN 2-204- 
07678-3, € 26 (broché).—Les Zzítres ascétiques et morales, rédigés entre 510 
et 523, alors que Fulgence était exilé en Sardaine pour la deuxiéme fois, 
et réflechissant les réponses orthodoxes de l'Église de son temps sur les 
questions abordées: le marriage, le veuvage, la virginité, la pénitence ... 
"Les lettres sont presque de petits traités, largement nourries de la pensée 
d'Augustin dont Fulgence reprend inlassablement la doctrine de la gráce 
et de la prédestination'. 

James III, Frank A. (ed.), Peter Martyr Vermigli and the European Reformattons: 
Semper Reformanda (Studies in the History of Christian Traditions 115), 
Leiden— Boston: Brill 2004, X XV 4 330 pp., ISBN 90-04-13914-1, € 109 / 
$ 147 (hardback).—Collection of essays on one of the formative shapers 
of Reformed Protestantism, who was a profound Patristic scholar as well. 
On this last aspect, see in particular Douglas H. Shantz, 'Vermigli on 
Tradition and the Fathers: Patristic Perspectives from his Commentary on 
] Corinthians (115-138). 

Kalantzis, George, 7/Aeodore of Mopsuestia, Commentary on the Gospel of john 
(Early Chrisaan Studies 7), Strathfield, NSW, Australia: St. Paul's Publica- 
tions 2004, ix * 165 pp., ISBN 0-975-74839-6, AUS$ 38.00 (pb). 

Kelhoffer, James A., 7e Diet of john the Baptist. "Locusts and Wild Honey? 
in Synoptic and. Patristic. Interpretation (Wissenschaftliche Untersuchungen zum 
Neuen Testament 176), Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, XXIII -- 256 pp., ISBN 
3-16-148460-6, € 69,00 (cloth with jacket).— lhoroughly researched the- 
matic study, with an extensive fifth chapter mainly on Patristic sources 
(John's Diet as *Vegetarian and a Model of Asceticism: 'Locusts', Wild 
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Honey and the zmitatio Iohannis in Patrisic and Subsequent Christian Inter- 
pretation, 134-193), yet without an unequivocal conclusion on John's Diet: 
'Given that such a diversity of expression is already present within the 
Synoptc tradition, it is perhaps not surprising that later Christian inter- 
pretations of John's diet would reflect novel variations on these, and other, 
themes' (133). Published by Mohr in an exemplary way in the well-known 
and rapidly expanding WUNT series. 

King, Karen L., What Is Gnosticism? Cambridge, Massachusetts / London, 
England: The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press 2003, xii -343 
pp., ISBN 0-674-01071-X, £; 19.95 (cloth with jacket).—Pivotal contribu- 
tion to the ongoing discussion. | 

Mardirossian, Aram, Le lire des canons armémwns (Kanonagwrk' Hayocí) de 
Yovhannzs Awjnec'i. Église, droit et société en Arménie du IV' au. VIIF siécle (Corpus 
Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium, Vol. 606, Subsidia, Tomus 116), 
Lovanii: in aedibus Peeters 2004, XIX - 711 p. (incl. 2 cartes, ISBN 
90-429-1381-9, € 145 (pb).—La version légérement remaniée d'une thése 
de doctorat en droit soutenue en janvier 2002 à l'Université de Paris 
X-Nanterre (Dir. Jean-Pierre Poly & Jean-Pierre Mahé): Premiere. Partie: 
De Grigor l'Illuminateur au Synode de Sahapivan: La Genése (41-251); 
Seconde Partie: Du Synode de Sahapivan au Livre des Canons: Réformes et 
Progrés (253-493); Conclusion (495-500); Excursus I: Le Corpus de Sahapivan 
(501-532); Excursus II: Le Corpus de Yovhannes Mayragomec'i (533-625); 
Bibliographie (627-692); Annexes (693-701); Cartes (702-705; tirés de 
Garsoian, L'Église arménienne, 1999). *Cet ouvrage a été couronné par le 
premier prix du concours de théses (2001-2002) décerné par l'Association 
des Histonens des Facultés de Droit". 

Mueller, Joseph G., L/Ancten Testament dans. l'ecclésiologie des. Peres. Une. lec- 
ture des Constitutions Apostoliques (Instrvmenta Patrisüca et Mediaevalia: Research 
on the Inferences of Early and Medieval Christianity 41), Turnhout: Brepols 
2004, 634 p., ISBN 9-503-51631-9), € 120 (hardback).—4A doctoral dis- 
sertation (Centre Sévres, Paris) on a highly interesting theme, magnificently 
designed and published by Brepols as a new volume of a well-known series, 
but here and there too long-winded and, alas!, marred with several stylis- 
tic oddities and a great number of typing errors. 

O'Donnell, James J., Augustine, Stimner and Saint, London: Profile Books 
2005, XIV - 396 pp., ISBN 1-86197-686-0, £;/ 20 (hardback with Jacket).— 
Fairly general introduction to Augustine by an author who particularly 
became well-known by a large commentary on Augustine's Confessions. 
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Syméon le Nouveau Théologien, Tymnes 41-58. Texte critique et Index 
par Johannes Koder. Traduction et Notes par Joseph Paramelle & Louis 
Neyrand (Sources Chrétiennes 196), Paris: Les Éditions du Cerf 2003, 406 p., 
ISBN 2-204-07372-5, € 34 (broché).—Réimpression de la premiére édition 
(1973), avec additions et corrections. 
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MELITO'S INFLUENCE UPON THE ANAPHORA OF 
APOSTOLIC CONSTITUTIONS 8. 12! 


BY 


PAUL GAVRILYUK 


ABsTRACT: Drawing upon the work of Enrico Mazza, this article shows that 
Melito's On Soul and Body, which survives in fragmentary form in several ver- 
sions, was one of the literary sources of the anaphora found in Apostolic 
Constitutions 8. 12 (AC). Specifically, six verbally similar clauses shared by the 
theopaschite christologica!l hymn of On Soul and Body 13 and the Post-Sanctus 
of AC 8. 12. 33-4, as well as the three other literary parallels between On 
Pascha 46-105 and AC 8. 12 attest the anaphora's literary dependence upon 
Melito's works. In addition, a considerable overlap in content between Melito's 
and the AC redactor's (1) hymns in praise of the creator; (2) salvation histories 
based upon the OT hero lists; (3) recitals of divine acts in Exodus, make it 
probable that the oral tradition attested by On Pascha is behind the Preface of 
the anaphora. 


In his essay on the evolution of early anaphoras Paul Bradshaw has urged 
that 5f we are to have a full and proper appreciation of the formation of 
the so-called "classical" eucharistic prayers of the fourth century' we need 
'to cast the net much more widely, to draw in all potential sources of evi- 
dence from the first three centuries"? Enrico Mazza suggested that one of 
such neglected sources was the second and third century paschal literature, 
including the material attributed to Melito of Sardis? Drawing upon 
Mazza's valuable insight,* this arücle shows that Melito's On Soul and Body, 


! 'The author is grateful to Walter D. Ray for providing valuable suggestions on how 
to improve section four of this article. 

? Paul F. Bradshaw, 'Introduction: The Evolution of Early Anaphoras', in. Essays on 
Early Eastern Eucharistic Prayers, Paul F. Bradshaw, ed. (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 
1997), 9. 

? Mazza, The Origins of the Eucharistic Prayer (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 1995), 
102-49. See also id., *Omelie pasquali e Birkat ha-mazon: fonti dell'anaphora di Ippolito?' 
Ephemerides Liturgicae 97 (1983), 409-81. 

* Although I owe much to Mazza's general insight, as well as concur with his obser- 
vations regarding the paschal sources of the anaphora of Apostol Constitutions 8. 12 
(Origins, 129-33), I at the same time share Paul Bradshaw's reservations regarding Mazza's 
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which survives in fragmentary form 1n several versions, was one of the lit- 
erary sources of the anaphora found in Afostolic Constitutions 8. 12 (hereafter 
AC). In addition, I argue that the redactor of AC drew upon the oral tra- 
dition behind Melito's nepi n&oxo? (hereafter PP). I begin with a brief dis- 
cussion of PP's genre and the text-critical difficulties associated with On Soul 
and Body (secüon one). I then survey the state of historical research on the 
sources of the anaphora in question (section two). In section three I estab- 
lish several literary parallels between Melito's two works and AC 8. 12. I 
subsequently analyze the structural similarities between the three units in PP 
and the Preface of the anaphora (section four) and come to the conclusion 
that such similarities owe more to common oral tradition, than they do 
directly to the Bible or other sources. 


l 


It has been widely accepted that Melito is the author of PP and that the 
work was most probably written in the sixties of the second century. Apart 
from the Greek original, there are three surviving translations: Coptic, 
Georgian, and fragmentary Syriac, an indication of a relatively wide circu- 
lation of Melito's wriüngs in late antiquity. 

The determination of PP's genre has proved to be controversial. F. L. 
Cross suggested that this document is not a mere homily, as was previously 
believed, but instead should be viewed as a Christian paschal haggadah-? 
Stuart Hall offered additional arguments in support of Cross's suggestion.? 
Hall pointed out that PP is divided into the two major parts. He contended 
that chapters 1-45 drew upon the tradition of the pre-Passover homilies 
on Exodus 12 and that the remaining chapters 46-105 qualified as a 
Christianized version of the Jewish Passover haggadah.? In the absence of 


thesis that the anaphora of Hippolytus depends upon the material uniquely characteris- 
tic of paschal literature. See Paul Bradshaw, *A Paschal Root to the Anaphora of the 
Apostolic Tradition? A Response to Enrico Mazza', Studia Patristica xxxv (2001), 257-65. 

? This ütle is attested by Papyrus Bodmer 13. See M. Testuz, Papyrus Bodmer XIII, 
Méliton de Sardes Homéle sur la Páque (Geneva: Bodmer, 1960). Critical text: S. G. Hall, 
Melito of Sardis: On. Pascha and Fragments (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1979). 

? See Hall, Melito of Sardis, xvii-xxii. 

7 The Early Christian Fathers (London, 1960), 104-9. Cross's position was challenged by 
J. I. H. McDonald, *'Some Comments on the Form of Melito's Paschal Homily', Studia 
Patristica 12 pt. 1 (1975), 104-12. 

* *Melito in the Light of the Passover Haggadah', 77$ 22 (1971), 29-46. 

? In addition to internal considerations, Hall brought out three external pieces of evi- 
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reliable evidence for the second century Jewish paschal practices, the Cross- 
Hall hypothesis, recently challenged by Lynn Cohick, remains highly spec- 
ulative.' However, it may be regarded as established that the major division 
of PP occurs in chapter 46. The second part could be more cautiously 
described as a liturgical prose hymn.!! 

The case for Melito's authorship of the surviving fragmentary version of 
On Soul and Body is not quite as strong as that for PP. For this reason the 
authenticity of On Soul and Body warrants a brief discussion here. Partially 
overlapping fragmentary portions of this work survive in seven versions.'? 
The only version that attributes this work to Melito is found in the fifth cen- 
tury Florilegium Edessenum  anonymum. 'The heading of the fragment reads: 
*Melito, bishop of Sardis, from his treatise On Soul and Body'.'? 'This version 
of the text is commonly designated as fragment 13.!* The title On Soul and 
Body is obviously a misnomer for the text that deals primarily with the the- 
ological significance of Christ's passion. Nevertheless, I will use this title as 
a convenient umbrella term to designate the (now lost) original that can be 
reconstructed with some degree of accuracy from the surviving fragmentary 
versions. 

The most complete (although not necessarily the most reliable) version of 
On Soul and Body containing, with minor variations, fr. 13, was discovered by 
Van Esbroek in a Georgian homily, under the name of Athanasius (of 
Alexandria?). Hall designated this text as *the new fragment ii'.'^ In addi- 
tion, the original Greek may be partially reconstructed from Ps.-Epiphanius's 
De resurrectione" and from the homily on the Ascension found among the 


dence for the major division of PP in chapter 46: (1) a Georgian version circulating as 
two separate works; (2) Eusebius's mention of two books, presumably of the same work; 
(3) a similar structure and division of Ps.-Hippolytus's homily on the pascha. See Hall, 
*Melito in the Light of the Passover Haggadah', 46. 

!? In addition to the dearth of evidence, Cohick notes that the thematic parallels 
between the second part of PP and the pesach haggadah are all biblical. See 75e Peri 
Pascha Attributed to Melito of Sardis (Providence: Brown ]Judaic Studies, 2000), 148. 'The 
additional evidence presented in A. Stewart-Sykes, The Lamb's High Feast (Leiden: Brill, 
1998), 32-6 does little to make the Cross-Hall hypothesis immune from Cohick's criticism. 

!! On this characterization see Stewart-Sykes, 7/Ae Lambs High Feast, 100-4, 114. 

? My discussion depends largely upon Hall, Melito of Sardis, xxxiv-xxxvii. 

!5 P. Nautin, Le dossier d'Hippolyte et de Méliton (Paris: Cerf, 1953), 56-7. 

^ Following I. C. T. Otto, Corpus apologetarum christianorum (Jena, 1872), 1x. 419. 

i5 M. Van Esbroeck, *Nouveaux fragments de Méliton de Sardes', Analecta Bollandiana 
90 (1972), 63-99. 

!5 Hall, Mehto of Sardis, 86-95. 

7 Criüücal text: P. Nautin, Dosster, 155-9. 
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spurious works of John Chrysostom.!* 'There is also a Coptic version bear- 
ing the name of Athanasius of Alexandria, as well as two Syriac fragments 
under the name of Alexander of Alexandria.? 

The arguments for Melito's authorship of fr. 13 and by extension of the 
corresponding part of new fr. i1 may be briefly summarized as follows: 


|l. Eusebius lists the work with a very similar? title, epi yuxfi; koi ocpatoc, 
among the writings of Melito in HE 4. 26. 2. 

2. There are no reasons to suspect the compiler of the fifth. century 
Edessene florilegium of deliberately falsifying the name of the author of 
fr. 13. If the compiler knew this particular version of the work under the 
name of any of the two great bishops of Alexandria, he would have pre- 
ferred to claim their incomparably greater authority for the proof-text he 
cited in support of his controversial monophysite position?! 

3. Most importantly, there are numerous close parallels between the 1deas 
and expressions of On Soul and Body (new fr. 11) and PP. The style is like- 
wise markedly similar. These parallels may be summarized as follows (I 
also note parallels with fr. 15 for the reasons discussed below):? 


Table A 
Themes new fr. ii PP fr. 15 

a. List of the OT figures who 

prefigured the Lord's sufferings 2-3 59; 69 19-27 
b. 'Improperia' 8. 68-9. 85 72; 90 40-3 
c. Theopaschite statements 10 96 
d. Nature's reaction to God's death bl 97-8 
e. Teleology of Christ's passion 14 66; 100 
f Summary hymn 19 50-70 
g. 'he rose from the dead as God' 21:227 8. 53 


I5 Reconstructed text in M. Richard, *Iémoins grecs des fragments xii et xv de 
Méliton de Sardes', Le Muséon 85 (1972), 309-17. 

I? Hall, Melito of Sardis, xxxv. 

? For variant readings of the title in. Eusebius see Hall, Melito of Sardis, xiv. Rufinus 
and Jerome support the reading of the Syriac florilegium. 

?! [n fact, the compiler did include a fuller version of fr. 13 under the name of 
Alexander of Alexandria in the same collection. See Hall, Melito of Sardis, xxxiv-v. 

? [collected most of this information from the footnotes 1n Hall, Melito of Sardis, 82-4, 
86-95. 
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A detailed analysis of this evidence would warrant a separate study. In 
some places the correspondence is so close that On Soul and Body reads like 
a variation on the themes of PP. The above-discussed considerations, com- 
bined together, make Melito the most likely author of On Soul and Body. 

Both contemporaries and later Christian. authors drew upon Melito's 
work.? M. Richard discovered a Greek text of Melito's fr. 15 imbedded in 
a litany attributed to John Chrysostom.?* This is an important testimony to 
the liturgical adaptation of Melito's hymnography, possibly coming from the 
same area and liturgical tradition as AC. As we can see from table A, fr. 
15 shares a number of themes and expressions with new fr. i1, the principal 
source of On Soul and Body. 

Moreover, on stylisüc grounds Egon Wellesz identified PP as a forerun- 
ner of a major genre of Byzantine hymnography, the kontakion.? It 1s pos- 
sible that PP 72 and 90, together with the related biblical and Jewish 
sources, are behind the tradition. of Good Friday 'Improperia', or re- 
proaches of Christ against his unfaithful people, in both Eastern and 
Western liturgical traditions? Melito's bold theopaschitism finds extensive 
hterary parallels in the theopaschite hymnography of the Byzantine Lenten 
Triodin.?' 'There 1s, therefore, a solid antecedent probability that the redac- 
tor of AC could put Melito's two works to liturgical use. 


?5 See Bonner, 7/e Homily on the Passion, 56-65. 

^ "Témoins grecs des fragments xiii et xv de Méliton de Sardes', 318-21. 

?) E. J. Wellesz, *Mehto's Homily on the Passion: An Investigation into the Sources of 
Byzantine Hymnography', 715 44 (1943), 41-52. 

?? Sebastà Janeras, Le Vendredi-Saint dans la tradition. liturgique byzantine:. structure et. histoire 
de ses offices (FKome: Pontificio Ateneo s. Anselmo, 1988), esp. 260-70. For the discussion 
of the sources of Melito's 'Improperia' see E. Werner, 'Melito of Sardes, the First Poet 
of Deicide', Hebrew Union College Annual 37 (1966), 191-210; M. D. Brocke, *'On the Jewish 
Origin of the *Improperia"', Immanuel 7 (1977), 44-51. 

? See Mother Mary and Kallistor Ware, trans., The Lenten Trioditon (South Canaan, 
PA: St. Tikhon's Seminary Press, 2001), 359, 371, 393, 394, 397, 423, 510, 532, 543, 
583, 587, 594, 595, 642. The compilers of the 7riodion drew upon the oral homileüc tra- 
dition stemming from Melito and including the works of Hippolytus of Rome, Contra 
JVoetum 18; AC 8. 12; Ephrem the Syrian, De crucifixione IV. 6; Cyrill of Jerusalem, Catecheses 
13. 13; Asterius of Amasea, Serm. 19 (PG 59: 721-23); Amphilochius of Iconium, Serm. 5 
(CCSG 11. 133); Proclus of Constantinople, Serm. 13. 4 (PG 40: 4335 Romanos the 
Melodist, Akathistos Hymn. Panagiotos Chrestos, '«ó épyov xoó MeAixovog IIepi IIàoxo. koi 
&xoAovOta toO nóOovg, Kleronomia 1 (1969), 65-78; see also my The Suffering of the Impassible 
God: The Duialectics of. Patristic Thought (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004), 128. 
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AC is a church order of West Syrian, most probably Antiochene prove- 
nance. The collection acquired its final form around 380.7? Theologically 
AC in general and the anaphora in question in particular manifests pro- 
nounced, although not entirely consistent, anhomoian tendencies.? I will 
show in the next section that the redactor's theological leanings account for 
some changes that he introduced into the text of Melito's On Soul and Body 
included into the anaphora of AC 8. 

AC 1-6 incorporates the material from the Didascalia Apostolorum. AC. 7 
represents a substantially reworked version of the Didache in the light of the 
fourth century liturgical practices. The redactor also had at his disposal at 
least one other church order, the Hippolytean Afostolic Tradition (hereafter 
AT). The latter 1s an early third century document with a very complex his- 
tory of transmission into which we cannot enter here.? Broadly speaking, 
the eighth book of AC follows the outline of AT?! Particularly relevant for 
the present study is the fact that the eucharisüc prayer in AT 4? was par- 
tially incorporated into AC 8. 12. The redactor took the initial dialogue and 
the short anamnesis of AT 4 and inserted them into his anaphora largely 


? Critical text: M. Metzger, ed. and trans., Les Constitutions Apostoliques, yn SC 320, 329, 
336 (Paris: Cerf, 1985-7). Minor interpolations and changes were introduced into the text 
in the process of transmission. See M. Metzger, *The Didascalia and Constitutiones. Apos- 
tolorum' in The Eucharist of the Early Christians (New York: Pueblo, 1976), 212. 

? Some inconsistencies may be due to later orthodox tempering with the text, notice- 
able in a number of surviving manuscripts. For the discussion of anhomoian tendencies 
see Georges Wagner, 'Une Liturgie Anoméenne', in Trinité et liturgie, ed. A. M. Triacca 
and A. Pistoia (Rome: Edizioni Liturgiche, 1984), 385-93. Tomas Kopecek provides a 
convincing reconstruction of the anhomoian liturgy in *Neo-Arian Religion: the Evidence 
of the Apostolic Constitutions, 1n Arianism: Historical and "Theological Reassessments (Cambridge, 
MA: Philadelphia Patristic Foundation, 1985), 153-79. I find the term semi-Arianism, still 
used by some liturgical scholars to characterize the theological leanings of the redactor, 
quite unsatisfactory because the term 'semi-Arian' is normally used to characterize the 
Homoian party. The AC redactor, in contrast, followed the theological teachings of 
Eunomius, who held that the Son was a creation of the Father's will and was unlike the 
Father in essence, hence the designation 'anhomoian'. 

9? See the most recent discussion in A. Stewart-Sykes, Hippolytus: On the. Apostolic 
Tradition (Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir's Seminary Press, 2001), 11-52. 

? For the comparison of structures of the two anaphoras see M. Metzger, 'Les deux 
préres eucharistiques des Constütutions Apostoliques', Revue des Sciences Religwuses 45 
(1971), 56-7. 

? '[he best witness for AT 4 1s the Latin translation from the original Greek, which 
survives in a single fifth century palimpsest. See Stewart-Sykes, Hippolytus, 45-6. 
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verbatim, expanding them with several biblical quotations. He partially bor- 
rowed the epiclesis of AT 4. 12 and considerably reworked it in AC. 12. 8. 
39. W. H. Bates and E. Mazza proposed that the three common expres- 
sions listed in table B below could serve as the additional evidence of the 
redactor's dependence upon AT 4:* 


Table B 
AT 4 AC 8. 12 
B1 angelum voluntatis tuae . . . &yyeAov tfi uey&Ang BovAfic oov . . . 
B2 per quem omnia fecisti (vv. 4, 5) 6v o0 tà né&vxa (v. 7) 
B3 voluntatem tuam complens (v. 7) 1o OcAnpué& cov énAfpocev (v. 32) 


B 4 ut a passione liberaret ... ut mortem solvat tva nóOovc Aon xoi Üaváxov é&&Antox 


B5 et vincula diaboli dirumpat (vv. 7, 8) ... Kai pfj8n tà 6eopnà to9 6wBóAov (v. 33) 


It should be noted that AC's 'angel of his great counsel and 'through 
whom all things! more possibly derive directly from LXX Is. 9: 5 (oxoo 
ueyó&Ang BovAfqs &yyeXoc) and 1 Cor 8: 6b. (8v o6 tà n&vto). Since the redac- 
tor quotes the Bible more precisely than AT, the mediation of AT 1s unlikely 
in this case.?** The second expression, *fulfilled your will, is so brief and gen- 
eral that it can hardly be considered a borrowing. The third parallel is the 
most extensive and makes a compelling case for the redactor's dependence 
upon AT 4. 7-8 in this verse. Mazza has shown that Hippolytus's cum patere- 
tur, ut a passione liberaret . . . in turn reflects the play on the meanings of the 
word passio, 'suffering' and 'passion' (taken in this context sensu malo as *sinful 
desire), the jeu de mots characteristic of paschal literature? 

This evidence shows that the redactor used AT 4 very selectively, draw- 
ing upon this earlier anaphora primarily in composing his anamnesis. It 
should be noted that the redactor borrowed the account of insütution from 
a different source, evidently deeming the material of AT 4. 9-10 unsuitable 
for his purposes. In addition, AC 8. 12 has two parts lacking entirely in the 
anaphora of Hippolytus: the Sanctus (together with the elaborate Post- 
Sanctus section) and the intercessions. We may agree with Raphael Graves 


5$ *Ihe Composition of the Anaphora of Apostolic Constitutions VIIT, Studia. Patristica 
13 pt. 2 (1975), 343-55; Mazza, The Ongins of the Eucharistic Prayer, 106-29. 

** Bates and Mazza do not discuss the biblical background of this text. 

35 Ongins, 117-19; cf. n. 49 below. 
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that "it 1s difficult to account for the anaphora of AC 8 as an expansion of 
AT alone. 

It has been frequently noted that the redactor drew upon his own col- 
lection of prayers found in AC 7. 33-8. Some of these prayers have been 
alleged to derive from the synagogue worship." I will return to this 1ssue 
when I consider the structural parallels between Melito's PP and AC 8. 12 
in section four. 

In his comparative study John Fenwick proposed that the anaphora of 
AC 8, together with the (Syriac) anaphora of the twelve apostles (APSyr) 
and the anaphora of the liturgy of 5t John Chrysostom (CHR), ultimately 
derived from one ancestral form that was not extant (UR-APSyr/ CHR).?? 
While acknowledging multiple anaphoral sources behind AC 8. 12, Graves 
drew attention to the large amount of material that the Pre-Sanctus of AC 
8. 12 and the descendents of the fourth century anaphora of St Basil (UR- 
BAS) shared in common.? These findings may be schematically summed up 
thus: 


Status questionis 





Jewish ancestor 
of AC 7. 33-7 


UR-APSyr/CHR/BAS 






* "Ihe Anaphora of the Eighth Book of the Apostolic Constitutions', in Essays on Early 
Eastern Eucharistic Prayers, 178. 

? Fora summary see David Fiensy, "The Hellenistic Synagogal Prayers: One Hundred 
Years of Discussion', Journal of the Study of the Pseudepigrapha 5 (1989), 17-27; Graves, "The 
Anaphora of the Eighth Book of the Apostolic Consttutions', 174-8. 

? Fenwick, '7he Missing Oblation: The | Contents of the Early  Antiochene | Anaphora 
(Notüngham: Grove Books, 1989). 

? *"Ihe Anaphora of the Eighth Book of the Apostolic Constitutions', 194. 
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Valuable as these findings are, it 1s generally recognized that *much of the 
content of the anaphora of AC 8 has no close parallel in any other surviving 
early eucharistic prayer'.? In what follows I will show that Melhito's two works 
supply several missing tesserae in the mosaic of the anaphora in question. 


3 


It is precisely the unique material of the Post-Sanctus of AC 8 that finds 
the closest literary parallels in Melitto's On Soul and Body. 'The Post-Sanctus 
begins by recapitulating the second part of the Preface: humanity's ever- 
increasing captivity to sin despite God's providential interventions in the 
OT history. The Post-Sanctus then moves to the incarnation and ends with 
a theopaschite hymn praising the divine Son's self-limitation in the passion. 
The relevant part from the hymn together with the parallel passage from 
Melito's On Soul and Body 1s reproduced in Table C below (idenücal words 
and expressions are underlined with a continuous line; similar expressions— 
with a broken line): 


Table C 

AC 8. 12. 33 Melito, On Soul and Body 13. 131-5*! 
CO (He was delivered to Pilate the governor and) (It was for man's sake that): 
C1 the judge was judged the judge was judged 
C2 and the Savior was condemned; and the invisible was seen? 
C3 the impassible wasnailed to the cross; and the impassible suffered, 
C4 the immortal by nature died; and the immortal died, 
C5 thelife-giver was buried and the heavenly one was buried.? 
C 6 And the Lord was born a man 
C 7 and was judged in order to pity man, 
C 8 he was bound in order to release, 
C 9 he was flogged in order to pardon, 
C 10 he suffered passion for you by the 
C ll in order to free from passions and release cross in order to free you from 
C 12 from death those for whose sake he came; passions, he died by the cross to 


C 13 in order to break the bonds of the devil and make you alive by the cross, 
C 14 deliver humankind from his deceit. he was buried to raise you. 


*9 [bid., 194; cf. Fenwick, *7he Missing. Oblation: "The Contents of the Early Antiochene 
Anaphora (Nottingham: Grove Books, 1989), 34. 

*l — pew fr. n. 13. 131-5 -7 fr. 13. 27-33 with the major textual variations noted in 
footnotes 41 and 42. 


??9 Fr. 13 adds (and the immeasurable was measured'. 
535 New fr. ii. 13. 135 adds "in the earth. 
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Clauses on line C 1 are identical in translation. The series of oxymorons 
on lines C 3-C 5 follow the same sequence of ideas expressed in a remark- 
ably similar way. On line C 3 the redactor improved upon Melito's some- 
what artificial parallelism and changed *the impassible suffered? to 'the 
impassible was nailed to the cross', retaining Melito's meaning. Likewise, 
the redactor inserted *by nature' into Melito's clause on line C 4 to sharpen 
the paradox and, perhaps, for the sake of greater theological precision. 

It may be objected that the sequence of Christ's actions on lines C 3- 
C. 5: 'suffered/died/buried' is, broadly speaking, creedal and as such does 
not show conclusively the redactor's dependence upon the material unique 
to Melito. To make this objection even stronger, similar theopaschite state- 
ments, i.e., the statements in which suffering or death are attributed to the 
unmistakably divine subject,** could be found in other second and third cen- 
tury works. For example, a fragment attributed to Melito's contemporary, 
Apollinaris of Hierapolis, presumably from the book entitled On Pascha, con- 
tains the same Judex judicatus motif as found on line C 1: the judge of the 
living and the dead was judged' (ó xpiOeig kpvtg Góvtov xoi vekpóv).9 
Campbell Bonner, to whom I owe this parallel, proposed that Apollinaris 
and Melito most likely knew each other personally and had the opportunity 
to share their reflections on various aspects of the paschal celebration. 

lo be sure, other early Christian authors also used theopaschite lan- 
guage. However, all other surviving expressions are even more distant from 
those found in AC 8. 12. 33 than the above quoted passage from Apol- 
linaris." It is the convergence of the sequence of ideas with the oxymorons used 
to express these ideas that uniquely qualifies Melito's On Soul and Body as the 
most plausible source behind AC 8. 12. 33. An additional consideration will 
further support my case. 

Melito repeats the sequence very similar to C 1-C 14 twice in the pre- 
ceding part of On Soul and Body. Such unusual repetition, more characteris- 
tic of liturgical hymns than of homiletic literature, indicates the importance 
of this material for Melito. This 'Bolero-like' reiteration was possibly meant 
to increase the dramatic effect of Melito's words. The two passages in ques- 


** | follow the definiion of theopaschite expressions in M. Slusser, "Theopaschite 
Expressions in Second-Century Christianity as Reflected in the Writings of Justin, Melito, 
Celsus and Irenaeus', D. Phil. thesis (Oxford, 1975), 8. 

9 Fr. 4. Otto, Corpus Apologetarum Christianorum ix. 487. 

*5 Bonner, 77e Homily on the Passion, 56. 

* Cf. esp. Hippolytus, Contra .Noetum 18. For a catalog of the relevant passages see 
Slusser, "Theopaschite Expressions', 236-42. 
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tion are compared against the Greek original of AC 8. 12. 33 1n table D 
(see appendix). In both cases Melito's original Greek may be reconstructed, 
following M. Richard, almost entirely from ps.-Epiphanius's De resurrectione. 

Turning to table D, we may observe that the judex judicatus motif found 
on line C 1 is similarly developed on line D 1. The sequence C 3-C 5 is 
closely paralleled by the sequence D 3-D 5, with slight variations and one 
omission. A]l texts move from the statement of the paradox to what may 
be called its teleological resolution: God suffered 2n order to free humankind 
from passions.? To repeat my earlier observation, it is the convergence of 
the sequence 5judged/. . ./ suffered/ died/ buned' with boldly theopaschite 
language chosen to express it, together with the movement towards the tele- 
ological resolution of the paradox that makes a strong case for the redac- 
tors literary dependence upon On Soul and Body, and not on any other 
source. 

In addition, AC 8. 12. 33 contains three minor points of contact with the 
material from Melito reproduced in table D: (a) The redactor's ó Geonoióg 
(D 5) echoes Melito's ó Geoyovóv (D 4) (b) the redactor's xoi 8avótov 
&GéAntat vo0toug Ov oUg rapeyéveto appears to be a reworking of Melito's 
xoi £&nAAovto vvxat (D 9); (c) 1t 1s also possible to discern a ring of Melito's 
Ó xóptog dàvéotn £k vekpóv katamnotioac tóv Üóvotov xoi ófjcac tóv ioyupóv 
koi Àooag tov G&vOponov in the redactor's koi pfi$u xà óeopuà too OwrBóAov 
Koi póontat touc &vOponouc £x tfjg (mtn at09. Koi &véotn éx vexpüv ... 
(D 10-D 14). Taken individually each of these three parallels does not prove 
anything conclusively. But if they are considered together with the rest of 
the evidence discussed above, the convergence is considerable and points to 
Melito's On. Soul and Body as one of the hterary sources behind the Post- 
sanctus of the AC anaphora. 

Curiously, the redactor's use of On Soul and Body furnishes an additional 
argument for Melito's authorship of this work. To remind the reader, the 
fragments of On Soul and Body are variously attributed to Melito, Alexander 
of Alexandria (in three sources), Athanasius of Alexandria (also thrice), and 
John Chrysostom in the surviving manuscripts. It is impossible that the 


*$ Although zmpassibilis passus is lacking in. new fr. i. 10 (line D 3), it does appear in 
new fr. n. 13. 

*9 As we saw in section two, the text of AC 8. 12. 33 (lines C 11- C 13) finds a more 
extensive parallel in AT 4. 7-8. The expression 'suffered to free from passions' is also 
found in Ps.-Hippolytus, n sanctum pascha 49, and, therefore, is not unique to Melito. See 
Mazza, Origins, 118. Note, however, that the redactor follows Melito's and Ps.- 
Hippolytus's a passionibus (plural), rather than AT's a passione (singular). 
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redactor knew this work under the name of John Chrysostom, since the lat- 
ter became a deacon in 381 and, as a younger orthodox contemporary, 
could not serve as an 'apostolic' authority for the redactor who was com- 
pleüng his work in the eighties of the fourth century at the latest. Given the 
redactor's anhomoian leanings it 1s highly unlikely, 1f not impossible, that he 
would use anything authored by Alexander or Athanasius, the staunchest 
opponents of all versions of Arianism in the fourth century. Melito appears 
to be the only suitable candidate on the list, unless the redactor knew the 
work under some other name, which is unlikely. 

In addition to the parallel texts discussed above, the beginning of the 
Chrstological part of the Pre-Sanctus contains a number of points that may 
best be explained by the redactor's reliance, if not direct dependence, upon 
Melito. The relevant passage from On Soul and Body veads (the original Greek 
is not extant): 'He put on a body from a virgin for the sake of humans, he 
who is Word with you (vobiscum); and God is Word, and Word 1s Man, 


carnem habentem), that he might become incarnate in the virgin's womb 
and be born a man... Compare this text with AC 8. 12. 31: 'He was 
begotten of a virgin (yevóuevog &x nap0évov), he became God the Word in 


(koi £copkoOn ó &capkoc).' 

It may be observed that (a) both texts contain a rather awkward and (con- 
sidering the movement of thought) quite unnecessary repetition of the point 
that the Word became incarnate of the vmrgm; (b) the second üme the vir- 
gin's involvement is mentioned, both texts specify that the Word used her 
womb; (c) it 1s lhkely that Melito's non carnem habentem 1s behind 60 àcaopxog of 
AC. 8. 12. 31; (d) the Word's creation of humanity is mentioned in both 
texts and contrasted with his own becoming flesh. Additionally, Melito's 
abrupt and otherwise unattested switch to the second person: he who is 
Word with you gives some grounds for believing that this text may have 
been used as a prayer addressing God, which is precisely how 1t 1s treated 


by the redactor of AC. In this case it is not the literary parallels, but the 


9? Melto, new fr. i. 4. 27-36; cf. fr. 13. 2-3. Trans. Hall, Melito, 87 with slight alter- 
ations. Last sentence is reconstructed from Ps.-Alexander, Additamentum A; text in Nautin, 
Dossier, 58. 
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awkwardness of the repeated references to the virgin and other oddities that 
make the redactor's reliance upon Melito's text plausible.?! 

It is also possible to hear a reverberation of Melito's 1deas in one pecu- 
liar turn of phrase that occurs in the redactor's rather free rendering of the 
words of institution (AC 8. 12. 36). After the introductory phrase: 'He broke 
it and gave 1t to his disciples, saying . . .' taken from Mt 26: 26, the redac- 
tor gives Christ's words over bread in the following unusual form: *Ihis is 
the mystery of the new covenant (Tooto 10 uvotüipiov tfjg koiwvfig ówOnkng): 
take from it, eat, this is my body broken for many for the remission of sins.' 
The expression 'the mysterion of the new covenant is not biblical. Moreover, 
in the relevant NT passages the expression 'of the (new) covenant! always 
qualifies the blood of Christ, not his body.? It is noteworthy that Mehto uses 
the word mysterion fifteen times in PP and at least three times in On Soul and 
Body, often with the adjective kamon.? In Melito mysterion refers consistently 
to Chrnsts passion prefigured in the slaughter of the Passover lamb. 
Specifically, Melito says that 'the mystery of the Passover has been fulfilled 
in the body of the Lord' (PP 56. 396). It is possible, then, that the redactor's 
odd reference to Christ's broken body as «the mystery of the new covenant 
is an echo of Melito's linking of (the new mystery! with the body of Christ. 

Finally, two minor parallels between PP and the anaphora of AC 8 may 
be noted. Both are found in a lengthy Preface of AC 8, which celebrates 
God's work in creation and history. Campbell Bonner noted that ó ovotn- 
cópevog àfvocov (^who limited the deep") in AC 8. 12. 13 could be an echo 
of ó ofécoag àvocov (*who formed the deep") in PP 82. 600. Likewise, o 
éxteivag 1o oxepéopa. who spread out the firmament) in PP 82. 601 could 
be behind 6ó z5og otepéoua (who fixed the firmament)) in AC. 8. 12. 9.* 
Indicating the biblical background of these expressions, Bonner was careful 
not to draw any far-reaching conclusions. He was also the first to point out 
the structural parallels between PP 82 and AC 8. 12. 6-13. It is to these and 


related issues that we now turn. 


5! 'The redactor's rather repetitious preference for ytvopou, which he uses three times 
in our passage (Yevópevog éx no0évov, yevóuevog £v oapki, yéyovev év ufitpo. no pBévov), 
and the corresponding avoidance of the verb yevvóo is another testimony to his anho- 
moian sensibilities. It is noteworthy that some manuscripts replace the first yevópevog with 
yevvópuevoc. Such orthodox 'correction' is common in the history of textual transmission. 
See SC 336, p. 194. 

3? Mk 14: 24, Mt 26: 28, Lk 22: 20, 1 Cor 11: 25; Heb 9: 20, 29; 13: 20. 

55 For two instances see line D 0 in table D. 

* Bonner, 7he Homily on the Passion, 144. 
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Table E presents the structural parallels between the anaphora in AC 8 
and the second part of PP (liturgical units are italicized): 


Table E 
Doxology (45. 300) Doxology after the litany of the faithful (11. 6) 
PP 46-105 Anaphora of AC 8. 12 
Initial dialogue. Preface (12. 6-26) 

[C£ Praise of Christ the Creator in PP 82] Praise of God the Creator & his Christ (12. 6-15) 
Creation of man (47) Creation of man (12. 16-19) 
Fall and its consequences (48-56) Fall & its consequences (12. 20) 
OT salvation history (57-65) OT salvation history (12. 21-6) 

Word's suffering prefigured in OT figures Saving acts through OT figures (12. 21-4) 

(57-60; cf. new fr. ii. 1-3) and prophesied 

(61-65) 

[C£. Saving acts in Exodus in 84] Saving acts in Exodus (12. 25-6) 

Doxology (65. 450) Sanctus (12. 27) 

Incarnation, ministry in the light of passion Post-Sanctus. Incarnation, ministry leading to 
(66-105; cf. new fr. i. 4-17) passion (12. 28-35) 


Three similar units deserve special consideration: 

]. PP 82 and AC 8. 12. 8-13. As shown in table E, in PP 82 we find a 
hymn in praise of Christ portrayed as a creator. l'he hymn mentions the 
creation of light, day, darkness, 'first marker', earth, abyss, firmament, 
world, stars, luminaries, angels, thrones, and man. Similarly, the prayer in 
the Preface of AC 8. 12 speaks of God's creation of the invisible powers and 
then moves to the description of the visible creation. Having drawn atten- 
tion to the similarity between the two lists, Bonner suggested that they could 
have a common Jewish ancestor. In his critical edition Hall briefly criticized 
Bonner for exaggerating the resemblances and claimed that the common 
ground was 'all biblical.» 

A closer analysis shows that neither Melito, nor the redactor of AC fol- 
lowed consistently any one particular biblical passage enumerating various 
aspects of creation. The Preface of AC 8. 12 contains eleven out of thirteen 


? See Bonner, 7/e Homily of Melito, 25-7; Hall, Melito of Sardis, 45 n. 51, 47 n. 
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items mentioned by Melito in PP 82. In comparison, the anaphora incor- 
porates only nine items out of a much /onger list of created things described 
in Genesis 1. Other relevant biblical texts, such as the great Hallel (Ps 136) 
and Isaiah 44: 24-8, despite their length, have even less in common with 
the material in AC. The mention of angels and thrones in both PP 82 and 
AC 8. 12 1s a feature not shared by the relevant biblical lists (Ps 148 men- 
tions angels, but does not mention thrones). Although no far-reaching con- 
clusions can be made on the basis of this evidence, it 1s highly probable that 
some extra-biblical tradition, such as reflected in PP 82, 1s behind this part 
of our anaphora. 

2. Melito's writings under consideration and AC 7-8 contain several 
accounts of the OT salvation history. Although the overarching themes of 
these accounts vary, all of them are based upon the lists of the OT heroes. 
There are four such accounts in Melito, the fullest one found in the new fr. 
i1. 3 (72 On Soul and Body 3). The oral tradiion behind the hero lists in Melito 
is remarkably stable, since the list 1n PP 59 is a subset of the list in PP 69, 
which in turn 1s a subset of the list in fr. 15, which likewise 1s a subset of 
the most extensive list in the new fr. ii. 3.9 Incidentally, such strong resem- 
blance between PP 59, 69 and the new fr. ii. 3 furnishes another piece of 
evidence in support of Melito's authorship of On Soul and Body. In table F in 
the appendix I give a detailed comparison of the pertinent lists with select 
biblical passages. 

The hero list in AC 8. 12. 20-6 is of principal concern to us in this study. 
In addition, AC contains four other somewhat different lists. In the prayer 
of thanksgiving in AC 7. 38 the expression ^in the days of" 1s repeated before 
the names of the: OT figures. This is an indication that the names some- 
times functioned as rough chronological markers. A substantally different 
hero hst in AC 7. 39 (F 10) appears in the context of the baptismal cate- 
chesis. In this case the names could serve as convenient mnemonic tools for 
learning salvation. history.?? 


*?€ See appendix, table F, columns F 4-7. 

7 Other relevant biblical lists, such as 1 Mac 2: 51-60, 4 Macc 16: 16-23, 18: 11-19, 
and 4 Ezra 7: 105-111 will not be considered here because they share only five or less 
names in common with the target list in AC 8. 12. For the analysis of biblical lists see 
P. M. Eisenbaum, 7/e Jewish Heroes of Christian History (Atlanta, GA: Scholars Press, 1997). 
For the discussion of extrabiblical lists see M. R. Cosby, 77e Rhetorical Composition. and 
Function of Hebrews 11 (Macon, GA: Mercer University, 1988). 

*5 Cf. Irenaeus, Epideixis 17-29; Origen, De Princ. 1. 4. 
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Let us note a number of things with reference to table F. The mention 
of Lot remains unique to the target list. The sequence Melchisedek/]ob is 
not found in the biblical lists at all.9 It is possible that the target list owes 
Melchisedek/Job sequence to the Jewish hturgical or catechetical tradition 
attested by AC 8. 5 (F 11) and AC 7. 39 (F 10) correspondingly. 

The list in Sirach 44-50 (F 1) has the largest number of names, 13, over- 
lapping with the target list. If we take into account the fact that Sirach 1s 
also the longest list, we will discover that the target list contains only 13/ 
34 — 387^ of all names mentioned by Sirach. The assumption that the redac- 
tor drew upon the list of Sirach would make it hard to explain his exclu- 
sion of almost two thirds (62*/o) of all names on this list. Given the redactor's 
tendency in other places to amplify the non-biblical liturgical material with 
the biblical quotations (we may recall his elaboration of the anamnesis of 
AT 4 mentioned in section two), it is highly unlikely that in composing the 
anaphora he drew upon any one of the biblical lists in any direct way. 

More precise statistical analysis must go beyond registering the absolute 
number of overlapping names. In order to quantüfy the relative similarity of 
the lists in question it 1s useful to introduce a factor that could be termed 
the degree of similarity. The degree of similarity between, say, list 1 (Sirach 
44-50) and the target list has the following meaning. Consider the list of 
names created by putting list 1 and the target list together. If we exclude 
the repetitions of the overlapping names we will obtain the following num- 
ber of names on the resultant list: 

34 (the number of names in list 1) - 16 (the number of names in the tar- 
get list) —13 (the number of overlapping names) — 37. 

lhe degree of similarity gives the probability that the name randomly 
chosen from the resultant list is included both in list 1 and in the target list. 
It is easy to see that such probabihty equals: 13/37 — 0.35, where 13 is the 
number of overlapping names. 

lhe last row in table F gives the degree of similarity (calculated as 
explained above) of each of the eleven lists with the target list. Judging by 
the degree of similarity, we may conclude that the lists in AC 7. 39 and AC 
8. 5 (F 10 and F 11) and the target list are probably variations of the same 


? 'Ihe only biblical hero hist that alludes to Lot is Wis. 10; cf. 1 Clement 10. 4. 
Although Wis. 10 does not mention any of the OT figures by name, it is noteworthy that 
it refers to as many as eight figures in the target list. 

$9 Job appears towards the end of the list in Sirach 49: 9. Cf. 1 Clement 17: 3, where 
Job (without Melchisedek) is mentioned between Abraham and Moses. 
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tradition. Among the non-AC lists, Mehito's new fr. i1. 3 (2 On Soul and Body 
3, F 7) has the highest degree of similarity, 0.53, with the target list. Nine 
out of ten names in Melito's new fr. ii. 3 are present in the target list in the 
same sequence. In addition, the sequence Abel/Noah/Abraham/[Isaac/ 
Jacob in new fr. i1. 3 (F 7) 1s identical to the one found in the thanksgiving 
prayer in AC 7. 37 (F 8). The degree of similarity of the biblical lists is 
noticeably smaller, from 0.35 (Sirach 44-50) to 0.44 (Acts 7). The most plau- 
sible inference is that some extra-biblical tradition, such as attested by 
Melito's On Soul and Body, 1s behind the list of the OT figures in the text of 
the anaphora. 

3. The last piece of evidence to be examined here is the recitals of God's 
mighty acts in Exodus, found in both PP 84 and AC 8. 12. 26. In this case 
the text of AC has ten common elements with Ps 78 (LXX 77)! and only 
seven common elements with PP: God gave the law/cut the Red Sea/ 
destroyed the enemy/gave drink from a rock/gave manna from heaven/ 
lit the way with a pillar/sheltered Israel with a cloud. The overlap with PP 
is not negligible. One peculiarity points to a certain independence from the 
biblical material. The redactor first mentions God's provision of 'the pillar 
of fire to give light at night" and subsequently /a pillar of cloud by day to 
overshadow from the heat', in agreement with the same sequence of these 
two items in PP 84. 615-16. In contrast, the relevant biblical texts consis- 
tently speak of the day-time cloud first and of the night-time fire second.*? 
This means that Melito and the redactor agree between themselves agaanst 
the biblical sequence of the two supernatural means of the divine protec- 
tion. For the third time the evidence points in the direction of common 
extra-biblical source behind the similarities between PP and AC 8. 12. 

In table E I also drew the parallel between the doxology in PP 65. 450 
and the Sanctus of the anaphora. It should be noted that this particular dox- 
ology breaks the second part of PP into the two subsections.9? Thematically, 
Melito moves from the creation of man, fall, and the OT prefiguration of 
Christ's suffering in the first subsection to the incarnation, ministry and pas- 
sion of Christ in the second subsection. The movement of the Preface and 
the Post-Sanctus of AC 8. 12, as I pointed out in detail above, is in many 


$8! Other instances include Neh. 9: 9-31; Ps. 105; 106; 107; 136. 

€ Ex. 13: 21, 22; 40: 38; Num. 14: 14; Ps. 78: 14; 105: 39; Neh. 9: 12; 9: 19; LXX 
2 Esd. 19: 12, 19; Wis. 10: 17. 

835 Stewart-Sykes presents a detailed and compelling argument that the doxologies 
function as major divisions in 7/he Lamb/s High Feast, 114. 
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respects similar. This means that the Sanctus breaks up the anaphora pre- 
cisely at the point where the doxology divides a similar structure in PP. In 
this respect the Sanctus functions in the same way in the anaphora as this 
doxology does in PP. 

The history of the liturgy knows at least one confirmed case when the 
Sanctus actually replaced the original doxology. I have in mind the doxology 
that appears at the end of the Strasburg Papyrus, the most ancient surviv- 
ing version of the anaphora of St Mark. This doxology was at some point 
deleted and replaced with the Sanctus, which now appears in the received 
text of this anaphora.9* There 1s liturgical logic to this change: the Sanctus 
may be regarded as an expanded doxology, since it contains the clause 
"heaven and earth are full of his glory" (cf. Isa. 6: 3). It 1s possible that the 
liturgical tradition reflected by PP influenced the redactor's placing of the 
Sanctus between the accounts of the OT salvation history and of Christ's 
ministry in the anaphora. 


2 


To recapitulate, my case for the literary dependence of the Post-Sanctus 
upon Melito's On Soul and Body rests upon the following five points: (1) AC 
0. 12. 33 repeats exactly the sequence of Sudged/. . ./suffered/died/bunied' 
and reproduces more or less verbatim the four theopaschite oxymorons 
found (with variations) three times in Melito's new fr. 1 (tables C and Dj; 
(2) Both writers provide similar teleological resolutions to the paradox of the 
divine suffering; (3) Melito's account of the incarnation in new fr. ii. 4 con- 
tains four peculiarities closely paralleled by AC 8. 12. 31; (4) The redactor's 
odd insertion of the expression 'the mystery of the new covenant! with ref- 
erence to the bread in the account of institution is an echo of Melito's link- 
ing of 'the new mystery' specifically with the body of Christ; (5) Two minor 
parallels between PP 82 and AC 8. 12. 9, 13. 

Points one and two are central to my case. It 1s extremely important that 
none of the surviving early eucharistic prayers contain anything hke the 
theopaschite paradoxes found in the AC. anaphora. To repeat my major 
claim, only in Melito and in. AC. 8. 12 do we find this particular sequence 
of ideas expressed in theopaschite form. 


9^ See Walter Ray, "The Strasburg Papyrus', in Essays on Early Eastern. Eucharistic 
Prayers, 42. 
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In addition, it is highly probable that the three units of PP were on the 
redactor's mind, as he was putting together his anaphora. A considerable 
overlap in content between Melito's and the redactor's (1) hymns in praise 
of the creator; (2) salvation histories based upon the OT hero lists; (3) 
recitals of divine acts in Exodus, as I have pointed out repeatedly, cannot 
be convincingly explained by their dependence upon the biblical material 
alone. It is more plausible that the oral tradition attested by PP is behind 
the Preface of the anaphora. 

If one considers all literary and structural parallels cumulatüvely, not in 
isolation from one another, one will conclude that the anaphora's depen- 
dence upon the paschal material attested by Melito is extensive and sub- 
stantial. Therefore, the chart reflecting the s/atus questionis in. section two 
must be amended to include Melito's two works among the sources of the 


AC anaphora: 
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material 
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WELCHE SEELE HAT DER EMBRYO? 
JOHANNES PHILOPONOS UND DIE ANTIKE EMBRYOLOGIE 


VON 


CLEMENS SCHOLTEN 


ABSTRACT: In Late Antquity, most non-Christian philosophers doubted 
whether the human embryo could be regarded as a true living being (Gov). 
Their Christian rivals held a different conviction. John Philoponos went even 
further than his Christian predecessors with his view that the human embryo 
has not only an óGAÀoyog wvoxyü, but also a rational soul (Aoyucd) wy). 
Unfortunately, he has expounded his arguments in a lost work, which proba- 
bly antedated his De aetermitate mundi of 529 A.D., so that only reasonable 
assumptions concerning these arguments are possible. 


Ghlederung: 


I. In welcher Schrift hat sich Johannes Philoponos mit der Beseelung des 

Embryos bescháfügt? 
l. De aeternitate mundi 
2. Hinweise in anderen Schriften 

II. Was denkt Johannes Philoponos über die Beseelung des Embryos? 
]. Die Schriften aufer opm. und AnCom. 
2. De opificio mundi 

III. Die Beseelung des Embryos in philosophischer Tradition 

IV. Die Beseelung des Embryos in christhicher Tradition 

V. Die Folgerungen für Johannes Philoponos 


Im 5. Buch seines Hexaémeronkommentars (De opifito mundi; entstanden 
zwischen 547 und 560) bemerkt Johannes Philoponos: 


Der Tatsache, daB der Embryo die Vernunftseele (yvyn Aoywn) im Mutter- 
schoB empfángt, haben wir an anderem Ort eine eigene Untersuchung und 
Beweisführung (év étépoig iótag Évuxev &GetíoeOgG t£ koi dmoOsiGeoc) zuteil 
werden lassen.! 


! Johannes Philoponos, opm. 5,1 (460,27-462,2 Scholten). 


O Koninkljke Brill NV, Leiden, 2005 Vigiliae Christianae 59, 377-411 


Also available online — www.brill.nl 
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Ahnlich heiBt es im 6. Buch: 


Auch haben wir an anderer Stelle gezeigt, daB, wenn die Embryonen der 
Menschen das Leben der Sinneswahrnehmung und der Bewegung empfangen, 
in sie gewiD gleichzeitig auch die Vernunftseele eintritt? 


Die Angaben werfen die Fragen auf, welche Stelle Johannes Philoponos 
meint und weshalb er es für notwendig hált, eigens herauszustellen, daf) er 
die Geistbeseelung des Embryos bewiesen hat. Antworten sind erst móglich, 
wenn dem Problem einer Vernunftseele des Embryos unter Berücksich- 
tigung der Verstándnisweisen von vorgeburtlicher Beseelung in der Zeit vor 
Johannes Philoponos nachgegangen worden sowie dessen eigene Seelenlehre 
und sein Verstándnis der vorgeburtlichen menschlichen Entwicklung abge- 
klárt worden ist. 


l. Jn welcher Schrift hat sich Johannes Philoponos mit der Beseelung des Embryos 
bescháfügt? 


1l. De aeternitate mundi 


Eine direkte Beweisführung zur Beseelung des Embryos mit der Vernunft- 
seele hat sich weder in opm. selbst noch in den anderen überlieferten Tex- 
ten des Johannes Philoponos erhalten. Es hat allerdings den Anschein, 
daB seine Bemerkungen in opm. an ein Werk erinnern, das schon vor sei- 
ner Schrift De aeternitate mundi (entstanden kurz nach dem Jahre 529) verfaft 
wurde. Das scheinen zumindest seine Angaben im 9. Buch dieser Schrift 
nahezulegen. Es heiBt dort nàmlich zum SchluB von Kapitel 14: 


Denn es ist bei der Entstehung der Dinge zu sehen, dafj die Form allmáhlich 
aufleuchtet und in der Zeit zur Vollendung schreitet, wie man es sowohl bei 
allem beobachten kann, was durch die Kunst entsteht, als auch bei dem, was 
durch die Natur entsteht, wie wir es bei den mit Leben versehenen Embryonen 
gezeigt haben, die stets zur vollendeten Form des Lebens voranschreiten.? 


Die Formulierung *... wie wir es bei den mit Leben versehenen Embryo- 


nen gezeigt haben (£óeiGapev) . .." erweckt den Eindruck, daf wie in opm. 
auf eine Stellungnahme zur Embryonalbeseelung in einer früheren Schrift 


verwiesen wird. Zógern láBt freilich, daB Johannes Philoponos zuvor im 


? Ebd. 6,23 (584,6-22 Scholten). 
? Johannes Philoponos, aetm. 9,14 (371,11-6 Rabe). 
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selben Kapitel von aetm. 9 bereits auf die Beseelung des Embryos, und zwar 
folgendermaDen, zu sprechen gekommen ist: 


Vielleicht aber haben wir nicht zu Recht zugestanden, daB bei der Entstehung 
der Individuen die Formen zeitlos ohne Entstehung da seien, passend aber nur 
die Materie entstehe und geeigneter Aufnahmeort für die Formen sei. 

Da námlich die Vollendung der Form zeitlos da ist, gestehen auch wir zu; 
wir sagen allerdings, daf es vor allem ihre (sc. der Form) Entstehung gibt, denn 
die Belebung und Gestaltung des Embryos im Mutterschof ist Entstehung doch 
wohl nicht von Materie, sondern von Form. Denn daf der sich noch im 
Mutterschof. befindliche Embryo lebt und immer zur vollendeten Form des 
Lebens voranschreitet, ist jedem klar; daB aber das Leben nicht die Materie 
des Lebewesens, sondern dessen Form ist, der zugrundeliegende und mit Leben 
versehene Kórper aber Materie ist und gemáD dem eigenen regulativen Prinzip 
des Kórpers unbeseelt und leblos ist, ist ebenfalls klar. Wenn nun der Embryo 
schon vor seiner Vollendung, wenn auch noch unvollkommen, am Leben 
Anteil hat, das Leben aber Form des Lebewesens ist und nicht Materie, diese 
aber in der Zeit und in allmáhlicher Entstehung zur Vollendung gelangt und 
im MutterschoB die Vollendung empfàángt, ist folglich die Form nicht zeitlos 
und ohne Entstehung vorhanden.* 


Es kann nicht ausgeschlossen werden, daf) die SchluBbemerkung von aetm. 
9,14 sich auf diesen Passus bezieht. Im Kontext trágt Johannes Philoponos 
seine Zweifel an der von ihm im bisherigen Argumentationsverlauf mit 
seinem Gegner Proklos geteilten Prámisse vor, daB Formen zeitlos zur 
Materie hinzutreten. Stattdessen sei auch eine andere Móglichkeit denkbar. 
Seiner Meinung nach komme einer sukzessiven und damit zeitlichen 
Entstehung von Form sogar grófere Plausibilitát zu, als wenn man eine 
solche Entstehung als zeitlosen Vorgang auffasse. Daher kónne man hóch- 
stens sagen, daB die Vollendung der Form zeitlos vonstatten gehe. Tráfe die 
Hypothese zu, wáre dem Argument des Proklos endgülüg der Boden unter 
den FüDen entgezogen. 

Als Beispiel für die Richtigkeit einer zeitlichen. Entstehung von Form 
liefert Johannes Philoponos die Entfaltung der seelischen Konstitution des 
Embryos. Es basiert auf der bekannten Vorstellung von der Seele als Form 
des Kórpers. Die kontinuierliche Veránderung des vorgeburtlichen men- 
schlichen Wesens zeigt für Johannes Philoponos die Wirksamkeit des 
formgebenden Lebensprinzips Seele in zeitlicher Erstreckung. Gleichzeitig 
demonstriert für ihn die Entwicklung des Embryos aber auch, daB, wenn 
schon nicht die Übertragung der Form, dann aber doch die Vollendung der 


Form zeitlos eintritt. 


* Ebd. 9,14 (369,1-21 Rabe). 
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Schon in aetm. 9,12 hatte Johannes Philoponos noch unter Teilung der 
Prámisse des Proklos vom zeitlosen Hinzutritt der Form zur Materie das 
Thema der Vollendung der Form im Blick gehabt und geschrieben: 


Dasselbe (sc. die Vollendung der Form vollzieht sich zeitlos) geschieht auch bei 
den natürlichen Formen. Denn wenn der Embryo einen einzigen Tag vor der 
von der Natur bestimmten Zeit oder auch nur eine einzige Stunde vor der 
endgülügen Verfesügung des Lebewesens vom MutterschoB getrennt wurde, 
wird er, da er durch die schópferische Natur nicht vollendet wurde, notwendi- 
gerweise zugrundegehen, weil eine vollkommene Gestalt des Lebewesens für 
das Zugrundehegende nicht entstand. Daher kommen die Formen zeitlos zum 
Zugrundeliegenden hinzu.? 


Zwar ist nicht ganz klar, in welchem Moment der Embryonalentwicklung 
die Form als vollendet gedacht wird. Zwar scheint sich die Geburt, in der 
die Formvollendung und der Gewinn einer eigenstándigen Existenz zusam- 
menfallen, anzubieten, doch kann es sich auch um einen Zeitpunkt kurz vor 
der Geburt handeln, zu dem der Embryo im Mutterschof) ein. vollausge- 
bildetes Lebewesen und zur Geburt bereit wird. 

Freilich ist die Entscheidung darüber, ob für Johannes Philoponos in aetm. 
die Vollendung der Form des menschlichen Embryos mit der Verleihung der 
Vernunftseele an. den Embryo identüsch ist, damit noch nicht gefallen. 
Johannes Philoponos spricht an der zuletzt zitierten Stelle nur allgemein von 
der Embryonalentwicklung und nicht speziell vom menschlichen Embryo. 
Ebenso wird nicht exphzit von. einem. Eintritt der. Vernunftseele in. den 
Kórper des Embryos gesprochen. Wenn es nicht die Begabung mit der Ver- 
nunftseele sein sollte, welche die zeitlose Vollendung der Form des mensch- 
lichen Embryos für Johannes Philoponos ausmacht, wáre eine Alternative, 
daB Johannes Philoponos von der vollstándigen Ausbildung der &Xoyog wvy 
an den Embryo kurz vor oder mit der Geburt spricht. Die Folge aber wáre, 
daB dann die Stellen in aetm. grundsátzlich überhaupt nicht mit den in opm. 
gemachten Bemerkungen in Beziehung gesetzt werden kónnten. 

Aber die Vermutung, Johannes Philoponos denke in aetm. lediglich an die 
Vollendung der &Àoyog wvoxyh, làBt sich. ebenfalls nicht wirklich. beweisen. 
Man kann ebenso argumenteren, daD er auch in aetm. 9,12 primár den 
Menschen im Blick hat, weil er bei der Behandlung der Embryo- 
nalentwicklung normalerweise nie auf andere Lebewesen Bezug nimmt. 
Für den Menschen gilt aber, da nur die Vernunftseele als hóchste Form 


* Ebd. 9,12 (366,3-11 Rabe). 
* Vel. zB. Johannes Philoponos, GenCorCom. 271,19-22; 297,1£ 310,8; PhysCom. 812,7; 
848,8; opm. 3,10 (324,11-3 Scholten). 
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der Seele die Entwicklung der Seelenstruktur und damit auch die Formge- 
bung für den Kórper zur Vollendung bringt. Auferdem lassen die anderen 
Übereinstimmungen und Bezüge zwischen aetm. und opm. allgemein daran 
zweifeln, daf) beide Schriften gerade in diesem Punkte auseinandergehen 
sollten. Weil an der menschlichen Embryonalentwicklung nicht nur die 
sukzessive Entstehung von Form, sondern auch die zeitlose Vollendung 
von Form, und zwar vor der Geburt, abzulesen ist, kónnte man also genauso 
gut davon ausgehen, daf Johannes Philoponos bereits in aetm. eine Besee- 
lung des Embryos mit der Vernunftseele lehrt. 

Gerade dann aber, wenn man diesen SchluB nicht für sicher halten sollte, 
ist unausweichlich, daf) aetm. nicht der Behauptung von opm. 5,1 genügt, die 
Beseelung des Embryos mit der wvyi| Aoyw in einer eigenen Untersuchung 
und Beweisführung abgehandelt zu haben. Denn von einer ausführlichen 
Argumentation kann an den Stellen in aetm. nicht die Rede sein. Die 
Vernunftbeseelung als Vollendung der Form des Embryos wird in aetm. 
nicht zum Beweisgegenstand. Daher verfestgt sich anhand von aetm. eher 
der Eindruck, daf sich opm. auf eine andere Schrift als aetm. bezieht, in der 
dieser Beweis geführt worden sein muf. Mag vielleicht aetm. 9,14 der 
Angabe am Schlufi desselben Kapitels, es sei "gezeigt worden" (&óeiGoutev), 
genügen und deshalb die in opm. anvisierte Beweisführung zeitlich auch 
noch nach aetm. angestellt worden sein kónnen, so ist doch wahrschein- 
licher, daB sich auch der Schlufi von aetm. 14 auf dieselben Ausführungen 
wie opm. beziehen móchte und für deren Abfassung somit ein Zeitraum 
vor der Entstehung von aetm. in Frage kommt. Allerdings wird man auch 
dann, wenn man die Bemerkungen von aetm. als Verweis auf frühere 
Ausführungen zum Thema der Geistbeseelung des Embryos versteht, so 
vorsichtig sein müssen, im erhaltenen Schrifttum des Johannes Philoponos 
insgesamt nach Anhaltspunkten zu suchen, die den Hinweisen von opm. 
genüge tun. 


2. Hinweise in anderen Schriften 


Allerdings ist die Umschau nach Aussagen zur Geistbeseelung des Em- 
bryos bzw. allgemein zur menschlichen Embryonalentwicklung in anderen 


7 Die Grundübereinstimmung besteht in der Ablehnung der Ewigkeit der Welt; zu den 
Verweisen von opm. auf aetm. vgl. C. Scholten, Antike Naturphilosophie und christliche Kosmologie 
in der Schrifl »de oificio mundi« des fohannes Philoponos - PTS 45 (Berlin 1996) 72-6. 
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Schnften des Johannes Philoponos rasch erschópft. Beachtung verdient 
zunáchst vor allem ein Abschnitt aus dem früher als aetm. entstandenen 
AnCom. Wegen seines wahrscheinlichen | Entstehungszeitpunktes scheint 
sich die Vermutung zunáchst zu bestátgen, Johannes Philoponos habe 
sich schon vor aetm. mit der Geistbeseelung des menschlichen Embryos 
bescháfügt. 

Der Abschnitt áuDert sich. wiederholt zur. Embryonalentwicklung. Da 
jedoch die Perspektven innerhalb des Abschnittes wechseln bzw. die Kon- 
texte der Aussagen jeweils verschieden sind, ist zunáchst eine das Vorge- 
hen des Textes aufarbeitende Gliederung notwendig, um die Inhalte im 
einzelnen einordnen zu kónnen. 

Ausgangs- und Bezugspunkt ist die Anistotelesaussage "Leben aber nen- 
nen wir die Ernáhrung durch sich selbst, Wachstum und Abnahme."? Die 
Kommentierung entwickelt sich. so, daB zunáchst zwei Abgrenzungen 
vorgenommen werden. Als erstes werden die Begriffe Wachstum und 
Ernáhrung voneinander geschieden. Der Begriff "Wachstum" ist nicht, wie 
es zunáchst scheinen kónnte, eine tautologische Variante des Begriffs 
"^Ernáhrung durch sich selbst?, sondern er impliziert darüber hinaus, da 
etwas anderes hinzugefügt wird.'? AnschlieBend wird der Ernáhrungsprozef 
des Lebendigen von àhnlichen Phánomenen in der unbelebten Materie 
unterschieden. Dem Feuer, das lebendig zu sein scheint, sagt man nicht zu 
Recht Ernáhrung und Wachstum nach, weil es nicht wie die Lebewesen 
durch Organe seine Nahrung aufnimmt und das Wachstum sich nicht in 
jedem seiner Teile vollzieht.! AuDerdem führt der WachstumsprozeB zu 
etwas dauerhaft Vorhandenem, wáhrend beim Feuer eher ein Entstehen 
und Vergehen wahrzunehmen ist." 

An dieser Stelle kommt zum ersten Mal die Rede auf den Embryo. Und 
zwar folgern aus der gerade getroffenen Feststellung, ein Lebewesen (Gàov) 
sei durch die Nahrungsaufnahme mittels von Organen charakterisiert, nicht 
náher benannte Gegner,? daB dieser Bestimmung zufolge der Embryo kein 


? Es handelt sich um den Abschnitt A4nCom. 212,28-214,33. Gewóhnlich wird. der 
AnCom. vor 517, dem Entstehungsdatum des PhysCom., eingeordnet. 

? Aristoteles, de An. 2,1 (412214). 

10 4nCom. 212,28-32. 

!! Cov ist im aristotelischen Sinne als *tierische Lebensform" verstanden; der unschár- 
fere platonische Begriff 660v umfaDt hingegen alles, was "lebt", auch Pflanzen; vgl. 
R. Sorabji, Animal minds and human morals (London 1993) 97f; u. Anm. 93. 

1? 4nCom. 212,32-213,7. 

5 Wer sie sind, bleibt unbestimmt. Es dürfte sich um heidnische Philosophen handeln. 
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Lebewesen sei, da er sich nicht durch eigene Organe, speziell den Mund, 
ernáhre.^ Der Verfasser entkráftet den Einwand damit, daB der Embryo 
sich sehr wohl selbst ernáhre. GewiB. werde zwar die Nahrung durch die 
Mutter zubereitet und auch nicht durch den Mund des Embryos, sondern 
durch die Nabelschnur aufgenommen,? aber ganz wie bei vollendeten 
Lebewesen komme der VerdauungsprozeB im Magen des Embryos in 
Gang, und anschlieBDend werde die aufbereitete Nahrung an die Leber und 
von dort an alle Teile des Kórpers weitergeleitet. Der Verfasser schliet 
dann noch ein weiteres Argument für den Embryo als Lebewesen an:" 
"Wenn die vollendetsten Lebewesen Ortsbewegung besitzen, sich aber auch 
die Embryonen órtlich bewegen, dann sind sie auch Lebewesen (600)."!? 
Daf echte Lebewesen sich órtlich bewegen, sieht der Verfasser anscheinend 
in der Bewegung des Embryos im Mutterleib realisiert. 

Offensichtlich lassen sich aber damit die Bedenken nicht ausráumen. Die 
Anhànger der Gegenmeinung wenden grundsátzlich ein, daB der Embryo 
kein wirkliches Lebewesen (6GQov) sein kónne, da die Natur ihn nicht ohne 
Grund im MutterschoB zurückhalte und ihm die Organe, durch die er 
lebt, zum Beispiel den Mund, noch nicht zum vollen Gebrauch gewáhre.'? 
Dies veranlaBt den Verfasser wiederum mit folgenden Worten zu der 
Bekráfügung der Ansicht, daB der Embryo ein Lebewesen set: 


Aber auch dagegen ist zu sagen: Wie er (sc. der Embryo) auch, wenn er schon 
geboren wurde, zwar ein Lebewesen ist, jedoch noch nicht, da er der 


Es scheint zu den Gepflogenheiten des Schulbetriebs zu gehóren, von Gegnern unbe- 
stimmt in der dritten. Person zu sprechen; vgl. C. Scholten (ed.), Johannes Philoponos, de 
aeternitate mundi (erscheint demnáchst in der Reihe *Fontes Christiani"). 

^ AnCom. 213,7-12. Die Ernàhrungsart des Embryos, die Rückschlüsse auf seinen 
Status zuláBt, wird in den Commentarii in Hippocratis librum de natura pueri 2 (219,23-34 Dietz) 
des Johannes (Medicus; 7. Jh.?) ausführlich erórtert, der nicht mit Johannes Philoponos 
identisch sein soll; vgl. W. Buchwald u.a (Hg.), Tusculum-Lexikon griechischer und. lateinischer 
Autoren des Altertums und des Mittelalters (München/Zürich 31982) 384. 

7? Anscheinend hat sich diese Ansicht über die Ernáhrung des Embryos, die zB. von 
Empedokles, Anaxagoras, Aristoteles und Galen vertreten wurde, in der Spátantike 
durchgesetzt; vgl. zu den beiden Modellen E. Lesky/J.H. Waszink, *Embryologie": RAC 
4 (1959) 1228-44, hier 1235f. 

I6 AnCom. 123,12-23. 

7 Der neue Gedankengang wird mit xoi &AXoc angeschlossen; zu dieser Technik vgl. 
C. Scholten, *Ein unerkannter Quaestioneskommentar (Exc. Theod. Af) und die Auslegung 
der Verklárung Christ in frühchristlichen Texten", VigChr 57 (2003) 389-410, 394f. 

I8. 4nCom. 213,23-5. 

I3 AnCom. 231,26-31. 
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Verfestigung der Organe bedarf, die vollkommenen Aktualitáten des Lebewe- 
sens ausführen kann, so, sage ich, bedarf er auch, wenn er im Mutter- 
schof) ist, mehrfach der Hilfe, da jeder Kórper in der Zeit (ypóvo) seine eigene 
Vollendung erhált,? und deswegen wird im MutterschoB die Form des Lebe- 
wesens, die er erhalten hat, bewahrt?! wobei das Organ, wie ich sagte, 
gróDerenteils der Bewachung und Fürsorge bedarf? Wenn jemand auf die 
vollendeten Aktualitáten schaut, wird er auch nicht den Knaben 'Lebewesen? 
nennen, wenn er nicht in voller Manneskraft steht und die Zeugungskráfte 
ausübt; es ist aber unsinnig, nur den, der sich so verhált, *Lebewesen' zu nennen.? 


Da der Mensch auch nach der Geburt noch nicht ausgereift ist und ihm 
trotzdem der Status "Lebewesen" nicht abgesprochen werden kann, darf 
man also nach Meinung des Autors aus dem noch unfertigen Zustand des 
Embryos nicht schlieBen, daB er kein Lebewesen ist. 

Bis hierhin macht der Verfasser sich ohne Zweifel dafür stark, daB der 
Embryo ein Lebewesen (GGov) 1st. Die anschlieBenden Ausführungen treten 
allerdings zunáchst überraschend für das genaue Gegenteil ein. Denn es 
werden weitere Argumente vorgestellt, die geeignet sind, um dem Embryo 
den Status des Gàov abzusprechen. 

Anfangs ist zwar nicht deutlich, worauf sich der einleitende. Satz "Aber 
vielleicht ist das Gesagte nicht zwingend" bezieht.?* Er kónnte sich auf die 
Ausgangsaussage des Aristoteles beziehen, daB Leben Ernáhrung durch 
sich selbst, Wachstum und Abnahme sei. Dafür scheint zu sprechen, daf 
bezweifelt wird, daB Ernáhrung durch sich selbst zur Definition des 
Lebewesens ausreicht. BloDes Leben unterscheide sich. vom | Lebewesen: 


^? Der Verfasser differenziert nicht, wie es in aetm. geschieht, zwischen dem allmáh- 
lichen Voranschreiten und der zeitlosen Vollendung der Form. 

? éupvAGtto wird von H.G. Liddell/R. Scott, A Greek-English lexicon. ^ new edition, 
revised and augmented throughout by H. St. Jones/R. McKenzie (Oxford ?1940); revised 
supplement, ed. by P.G.W. Glare/A.A. Thompson (Oxford 1996) 51b und G.W.H. 
Lampe, A Patristic. Greek. lexicon (Oxford 1961 — 1982) und E.A. Sophocles, Greek lexicon 
of the Roman and Byzantine periods (New: York 1900) nicht verzeichnet. Allein E. Trapp 
(HgJ, Lexikon zur byzantinischen Grázitàt | (Wien 2001) 497b belegt es, und zwar an eben 
dieser Stelle des AnCom. Er schlágt die Übersetzung "bewahren" vor. Der Aspekt des 
Hineinlegens in. den MutterschoB. dürfte mitgedacht sein. Der "Thesaurus Linguae 
Graecae CD-ROM" kennt nur noch zwei weitere Belege: Galen, De semine libri 2 (4,533,2 
Kühnj; in Hippocratis librum de fracturis commentarii 3 (18b.422,1 Kühn). 

7? Die Beziehung von nAetovog ist nicht eindeutig; es ist wahrscheinlicher, daf gemeint 
ist: "der gróDere Teil der Organe bedarf der Fürsorge", auch wenn dann der Text in t&v 
ópyó&vov geándert werden muf. 

?3 AnCom. 213,31-214,2. 

? AnCom. 214,2f. 
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Pflanzen ernáhrten sich, seien aber keine Lebewesen.? Doch die 
Fortsetzung spricht eher dafür, da nicht beabsichügt ist, Aristoteles zu kri- 
tisieren. Das Folgende bescháfügt sich námlich durchgehend mit der Frage, 
ob der Embryo ein Lebewesen (Gàov) ist oder nicht. Der Satz "Aber vielle- 
icht ist das Gesagte nicht zwingend" leitet oflenbar Argumente des Ver- 
fassers gegen die bis dahin vertretene Position ein, der Embryo sei ein 
Lebewesen. Nachdem er die Ernáhrung durch sich selbst als Kritenum für 
ein Lebewesen als unzureichend abgelehnt hat, fáhrt er fort, dab der Besitz 
von Sinneswahrnehmung ebenfalls kein hinreichendes Merkmal des echten 
Lebewesens sei, da auch pflanzlich-tierische Lebensformen (6o0gvto) hap- 
tische Fáhigkeiten besáfen.?o 


?» 4nCom. 214,3-5. 

?; AnCom. 214,5-7. Geóqvta sind in der Wahrnehmung der Antike Lebensformen, 
die mit den Pflanzen die Verwurzelung in einem Untergrund, also die fehlende 
Ortsbewegung, und mit den Tieren den Tastsinn teilen. Es handelt sich um Meeres- 
lebewesen wie Muscheln (xivva), Schwáàmme (onóyyoc) oder Seeanemonen (&xoAmqon). 
Vgl. Nemesios, nat. 1 [41f] (3,23-4,11 Morani): Dieser behauptet zum einen, die wegen 
der Figenschaften gewáhlte Bezeichnung sei seit alters her in. Gebrauch, zum anderen, 
daB Arnstoteles die Schwámme untersucht habe. Letzteres ist zutreffend, vgl. Aristo- 
teles, HA 5,16 (548a22-549213), 1,1 (487b9-11), 8,1 (588b10-21). Den Begriff 6oóovtov 
benutzt Aristoteles hingegen nicht, ebensowenig Poseidonios, der laut Galen, lac. 
Hipp. et Plato. 5,6,38, von unbeweglichen Tieren, die wie Pflanzen an Felsen wachsen, 
gesprochen hat. Ob Nemesios auf Poseidonios—der Nemesiostext wird auch als 
Poseidonios, frgm. 309a geführt—zurückgeht, ist im. übrigen mehr als unsicher. Nach 
Ammonios, PorphIsCom. 70,13-7, gibt es drei Arten beseelter Kórper: Pflanzen, Tiere und 
pflanzlich-üerische Lebensformen; vgl. ebenso Johannes Philoponos, AnalPrCom. 14,3-12; 
AnalPostCom. 411,20-8; Simplikios, PhysCom. 3,5f; nach Ammonios, PorphIsCom. 77,16-78,1, 
hat die Pflanze drei Fáhigkeiten, námlich die zur Ernáhrung (0pextucj), zum Wachstum 
(oro qtu) und zur Vermehrung (yevvntw), das Lebewesen darüber hinaus die 
Sinneswahrnehmung und die Fáhigkeit zur Ortsveránderung (tjv. aio8nxuav. 60voquw 
xoi tv petooturv cv àxó tónov eig tónov)—die Platoniker nennen nach Nemesios, 
nat. 2 [114] (34,5-17 Morani) nur die ato0noig—, wáhrend das Geóqvtov zusátzlich nur 
den Tastsinn—oder ist gemeint: die Fáhigkeit, auf Berührung zu reagieren? (&mtui 
ó0voguc)—, nicht Jedoch die Fáhigkeit zur Ortsveránderung besitzt; vgl. den Hinweis auf 
die Schwáàmme auch bei Johannes Philoponos, GenCorCom. 213,29-214,13; opm. 1,9 
(112,2f Scholten). Ammonios nennt als Beispiele Austernmuscheln und Schwámme; 
vielfáluger die Aufzáhlung der betreffenden Meereslebewesen bei Hierophilos Soph. et 
Phil. (458,8f A. Delatte, Anecdota Atheniensia 2 [Lütüch/Paris 1939]), einem Autor wohl 
des 1l. Jhs., dessen medizinische Kenntnisse nach H. Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane 
Literatur der Byzantiner 2 - HAW 5,2 (München 1978) 309, auf Hippokrates' nepi óuaxttng 
zurückgehen. Vgl. ferner Simplikios, CaelCom. 384,18-22; 386,31-387,4. Nach PsJohannes 
Philoponos, AnCom. 577,4-30, besitzen die $góovta, weil sie mit Sinneswahrnehmung in 
Form des Tastsinnes ausgestattet sind, die &Aoyoc vvuxyfj (woraus für den Autor folgt, daf 
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Es folgen drei Argumente, die geeignet sind, dem Embryo den Status des 
Lebewesens abzusprechen:? 

l. Der Embryo genügt nicht dem Charakteristikum eines Lebewesens, 
sich zur Gànze und vollstándig von Ort zu Ort zu bewegen.? Der Gedanke 
greift den schon im vorhengen Teil referierten Einspruch auf, legt Jetzt aber 
dessen entscheidendes Moment dahingehend fest, daB der Embryo selbst 
sich nicht vollstándig órtlich bewege; die bloBe Bewegung im Mutterschof 
gilt offenbar nicht als Ortsveránderung. 

2. Der Verfasser geht zwar von einer kontinuierlichen Hóherentwicklung 
des menschlichen Embryos bis zur Geburt aus, bestreitet aber, daB das 
Erreichen bestimmter Merkmale auf das Stadium eines Lebewesens (GGov) 
im Vollsinn hinweist. Vielmehr seien der Gebrauch der Sinne und Organe 
sowie die Ortsbewegung, die zusammen ein Lebewesen ausmachen, erst 
nach der Geburt zu konstatieren. Gleiches gelte auch für die Begabung mit 
der Vernunft, welche die Entwicklung des Menschen erst lange nach der 
Geburt króne: 


Wenn die Erschaffung auf einem Weg vom Unvollkommeneren zum Voll- 
kommeneren voranschreitet und. nicht auf andere Weise die hóheren Eigen- 
schaften des Lebens hinzukommen, wobei die mangelhafteren Fáhigkeiten 
nicht zuvor existiert haben, die Ordnung aber folgendermafen lautet: zuerst 
das Unbeseelte, dann das pflanzliche Leben, dann das (Leben) der pflanzlich- 
terischen Lebensformen (f txóv Gooqotov), dann das (Leben) der Unvernünf- 
ügen (t tàv àAóyov), als letztes das der Vernünftgen (t t&v Aoywv), ist 
es notwendig zu beobachten, daB sich die Natur eben dieser Ordnung der 
Erschaffung bedient. Denn nach dem Festwerden des Samens ist jenes Gebilde 
etwas Unbeseeltes, dann, nachdem es mit Organen versehen wurde, gleicht 
es anfangs einer Pflanze und hat bis dahin keinen Anteil an der Sinneswahr- 
nehmung, im Voranschreiten aber, wenn es den Berührungssinn und die 
Bewegung hinzubekommt, gleicht es zu dieser Zeit den pflanzlich-tierischen 
Lebensformen und ist durch seinen eigenen Anfang mit dem Mutterschof 
verbunden, wie jene (sc. die Zoophyta) an Felsen oder umherliegenden 


die Ortsbewegung nicht auf die &Aoyoc wvyfj zurückgeht), und nach ebd. 589,26-590,37 
eine Form der qavtaoíta, nàámlich die, die mit dem Tastsinn verbunden ist; vgl, auch 
zum Autor, W. Charlton (transl), "Philoponus? On Aristotle On the Soul 3.9-13 with Stephanus 
On Aristotle On Interpretation (London 2000) 1-15. 27-32. 41-3. Die Vorstellung, daB &Aoya 
GQo. mit qavtacio begabt sind, ist nicht ungewóhnlich; vgl. Johannes Philoponos, AnCom. 
13,20-4: 18,34-19,2. Johannes von Damaskus, De animato 95,229,30-8, rechnet über- 
raschenderweise die Kórper von Pflanzen und $oó69vto zum Unbeseelten. 

? ]Due ersten beiden werden wieder übersichtlich durch &AXog xe (AnCom. 214,7.11) 
eingeleitet; vgl. o. Anm. 17. 

?! AnCom. 214,7-11. 
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Scherben [oder: Schalen, Muscheln] haften, und das bis zur Geburt. Zu diesem 
Zeitpunkt entstehen vollkommene Lebewesen, die Bewegungen ausführen, 
die sie anderswohin bringen, und die sich durch eigene Organe ernáhren, 
ich meine durch den Mund und derarüges, und die alle Sinneswahrneh- 
mungen aktuell ausführen. Als Vollendung aber bei den Menschen empfàngt 
es (sc. Jenes Gebilde) auch das vernunftgemáDBe Leben, wáhrend er (sc. der 
Mensch) anfánglich das alogische Leben führte.?? 


Es schlieBt sich noch die Abweisung des Gedankens an, es kónne solange 
nicht von einem wirklichen Lebewesen die Rede sein, bis die Zeugungs- 
fáhigkeit betátigt werde. Der Verfasser schlieBt aus, daB. Zeugungsfáhigkeit 
ein Kriterium für ein Lebewesen ist; schlieDlich gábe es Lebewesen, die sich 
ohne Zeugung vermehrten.?? 

Stárker kónnte der Kontrast zu den Überlegungen zuvor nicht sein. 
Hatte der Verfasser dort noch argumentüert, daB man aus dem noch unfer- 
tigen Zustand des menschlichen Embryos nicht schlieBen dürfe, daB dieser 
kein Lebewesen sei, schlieBt Jetzt der in der epigenetischen Entwicklung zu 
konstatierende unferüge vorgeburtliche Zustand des Embryos gerade aus, 
daf) dieser ein vollkommenes Lebewesen ist. Bis zur Geburt werde nur das 
Stadium der pflanzlich-tierischen. Lebensform (6oóqvtov) erreicht.?! Erst 
mit der Geburt werde der Embryo zu einem vollkommenen alogischen 
Lebewesen, da ihm erst ab diesem Zeitpunkt. Ortsbewegung, Sinneswahr- 
nehmung und Nahrungsaufnahme zu eigen sei. Die Vernunftbegabung, die 
die Entwicklung abschlieft, folgt zu einem noch spáteren Zeitpunkt. Da 
die Entwicklung auf der Formung durch eine entsprechende Seele beruht, 


?9 AnCom. 214,11-25. 

3? AnCom. 214,25-30. 

?! Der Same und der Embryo, der noch keine Organe hat, besitzen nach. AnCom. 
209,10-22 überhaupt kein Leben. Der Autor erwágt eine potentielle Lebendigkeit, legt 
aber eine deutliche Skepsis an den Tag: ^Denn weder hat eines der Unbeseelten poten- 
tiell das Leben noch der tote Kórper noch der Samen noch der Embryo, der noch keine 
Organe hat (oder: nicht strukturiert ist; àvopyovópevov; vgl. Liddell/Scott [o. Anm. 21] 
434a: to be provided with organs). Weder hat das Tote potentiell das Leben (...) noch 
hat der Samen potentiell das Leben, da er noch nicht struktunert und geeignet ist, das 
Leben aus der Seele zu empfangen.—Aber vielleicht kónnte man sagen, daB der Samen 
bzw. der Embryo, der noch keine Organe hat, potenüell Leben hat. Denn es kann 
geschehen, daf) es (sc. Samen und Embryo) potentiell Leben hat. Aber das Vollkommene 
und schon das Leben empfangen Habende, das nennt er (sc. Aristoteles) potentiell Leben 
habend. Wieso potentiell und nicht aktuell? Weil es, soweit es die eigene Natur betrifft, 
leblos ist und nur geeignet ist, das Leben zu empfangen". Es schlieDt sich die Überlegung 
an, daD es sich um die zweite Potenz handelt. 
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wird zwar nicht gesagt, dürfte aber vorausgesetzt sein. In jedem Falle gilt 
nach dieser Auffassung: Sowohl die &Aoyog wvyf als auch die yvyn Aoyud 
sind vor der Geburt nicht vorhanden. 

3. Es folgt ein letzter Gedanke: Wenn ein Lebewesen definiert ist als eine 
mit Sinneswahrnehmung beseelte Substanz, kann der Embryo kein Lebe- 
wesen sein, da Frühgeburten ihre Sinneswahrnehmung nicht betátigen.? 
Danach geht der Text unvermittelt zur Kommentierung des náchsten Anri- 
stotelessatzes über. 

Eine ausgleichende Bewertung der gegensátzlhchen Standpunkte wird 
nicht gegeben. Ein abschlieBendes Urteil über den Standpunkt des Verfas- 
sers 1st somit nicht móglich. Welches Gewicht der zweite Teil durch die 
Finleitung mit toog erhalten hat, ist nicht eindeutig abzuschátzen. Legt man 
Gepflogenheiten der Kommentierung zugrunde, sind es gerade die als Hypo- 
thesen eingeleiteten Stücke am Ende eines Abschnittes, in denen ein Autor 
seine eigene Finschátzung zum Ausdruck bringt.?? 

Freilich ist die Verfassersituation beim An Com. alles andere als klar. Falls 
die Überschrift des AnCom. die authentischen Abfassungsverháltnisse wider- 
spiegeln und keine sehr viel spátere Zutat sein sollte, ist mit zwei Beteiligten, 
nàmlich Ammonios und seinem Schüler Johannes Philoponos, zu rechnen.?* 
Allerdings scheitert der Versuch, die kontráren Positionen des Abschnittes 
auf Ammonios und Johannes Philoponos zu verteilen. Es macht keinen 
Sinn, die zweite Position, der Embryo sei kein. Lebewesen, ausgerechnet 
dem Johannes Philoponos zuzuweisen und im Sinne des Titels als eine 
seiner "eigenen Bemerkungen" aufzufassen, die er zu den ihm vorliegenden 
Ausführungen des Ammonios, die im ersten Teil des Abschnittes vorlágen, 
beigesteuert hat. Der Schüler würde hinter die Vorstellung seines Lehrers 
zurückfallen. Würde schon die erste Position, die zwar den Embryo als 
Lebewesen gelten làáBt, aber keineswegs an eine Begabung mit der Geistseele 
denkt, sich nicht mit der spáteren FPàünschátzung des Embryos durch 


? AnCom. 214,30-4. 

33 Die Folgerung am SchluB des dritten Arguments *oUxovv QQov fjv? ist wiederum 
irreal formuhlert. 

** A4nCom. l,1-3: *"Ioóvvov 'AAeGavópéog eic ti|v nepi vuxfic 'ApiototéAoug oxoAiai 
i&noonpneioetg £k tOv ovvovotóv 'Aupovtouo too 'Eppetou uetà twov iótov érotiogov". 
Denkbar ist ein Verhalten zwischen Lehrer und Schüler, wie es Marinos, v. Procli 12, 
von Plutarch und Proklos berichtet: Proklos soll von seinem Lehrer Plutarch ermuntert 
worden sein, das in der Veranstaltung zu Platons Phaidon von seinem Lehrer Gehórte 
als Schrift unter eigenem Namen zu veróffentlichen. Das dritte Buch. des AnCom. gilt in 
jedem Fall als nicht ursprünglich zugehórig. 
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Johannes Philoponos decken, wáre die Negierung des Charakters des 
Embryos als Gàov mit ihr gánzlich inkompatibel. Der Weg zu der Position 
in opm. (und aetm.) konnte nur die erste Position, den Embryo wenigstens als 
GQov zu qualifizieren, zur Voraussetzung haben. 

Kónnte deshalb nicht im ersten Teil Johannes Philoponos zu Wort kom- 
men? Setzt er sich nicht zB. in aetm. als Christ in gleicher Weise mit den 
heidnischen Philosophen als einem anonymen Gegner (*Sie") auseinander?? 
Doch ein solches Stilmerkmal ist unspezifisch. Es handelt sich um eine 
schulische Umgangsform, sich in der dritten Person ("Sie") von einem 
Gegenüber mit anderer Meinung abzusetzen.*6 Nirgends deutet sich an, daf) 
von christlicher Warte aus über den Embryo gesprochen wird. Unver- 
stándlich bliebe, weshalb gerade im zweiten Teil des Abschnittes aus- 
führlich die Gegenargumente geboten und vor allem unkommentert stehen 
gelassen werden. Der Verfasser gibt sich keine Mühe, sie zu entkráften, son- 
dern scheint ihnen eher Sympathie entgegenzubringen. Die von Forschern 
gelegentlich bemühte Pietát gegenüber dem Lehrer als Motiv für dieses 
Verhalten zu nennen, wáre eine Verlegenheitslósung. 

Es gibt somit keine Anzeichen, in diesem Abschnitt des AnCom. insgesamt 
zwei Autoren am Werk zu sehen. Man begreift die Gegenüberstellung der 
kontráren Positionen zum Leben des Embryos vermutlich am besten, wenn 
man sie als ein Stück problemorientierten Kommentierens im Stile des Sic 
et Non einordnet.? Dann aber ist es aus den genannten inhaltlichen Gründen 
und vom Aufbau des Abschnittes her eher wahrscheinlich, da der Text 
Ammonios und nicht Johannes Philoponos zum Verfasser hat, zumal, wie 
sich zeigen wird, die Inhalte weitgehend dem entsprechen, was in der 
philosophischen Tradition zum Embryo als Lebewesen gelehrt wurde.? Der 
Verfasser kannte gegensátzliche Argumente, wollte oder konnte aber keine 
eigene Lósung anbieten, auch wenn er vermutlich der Meinung zuneigte, 


35 Vgl. dazu die Einleitung zur Übersetzung von aetm.: C. Scholten (ed.), Johannes 
Philoponos, de aeternitate mundi (o. Anm. 13). 

36 Vgl. ebd.; zB. Ammonios, /ntCom. 154,21-31; Simplikios, CaelCom. 2,5-12; 2,29; 
94,12; CatCom. 134,5; 138,27; PhysCom. 256,14 u. ó. 

3! Ahnlich wird in Az Com. 209,10-22 kommentiert. 

35 Die von K. Verrycken, ^The development of Philoponus' thought and its chronol- 
ogy", Aristotle transformed. The ancient commentators and their influence, ed. by. R. Sorabpy 
(London 1990) 233-74, versuchte Aufteilung der Schriften des Johannes Philoponos auf 
zwei Phasen (4nCom. Phase 1; aetm. Phase 2) ist sicher nicht die beste Lósung für die 
inhaltlichen Unterschiede. 

3? Vgl. u. S. 397-404. 
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daB der Embryo, gemessen an den üblichen Definitionen, überhaupt kein 
Lebewesen (Gàov) sei. 

So interessant die vom AnCom. verschafften Einblicke in die Überlegun- 
gen zur Embryonalentwicklung auch sind, in jedem Fall kann mit Sicherheit 
ausgeschlossen werden, daf sich Johannes Philoponos mit seinen Hinweisen 
in opm. (und aetm.) auf den AnCom. bezieht. Von einer Untersuchung und 
Beweisführung zur Geistbeseelung des Embryos kann in AnCom. 212,28- 
214,33 (und 209,10-22) nicht die Rede sein. Die Texte deuten darauf hin, 
daD sich die heidnischen Philosophen über den Status des Embryos als 
Lebewesen bzw. die Potenzen des Embryos in seinem Frühstadium nicht 
einig waren und sich über diese Frage kontroverse Debatten geliefert haben. 
Die Skepsis ist nicht zu überhóren, dem Embryo vor der Geburt überhaupt 
den Status eines G6ov beizumessen. Die Bemerkungen zur Entwicklung des 
Embryos in 4nCom. machen aber bereits für die Bedeutung der Aussage aus 
opm. hellhórig, daB der Zeitpunkt der Ausstattung des Embryos mit Sinnes- 
wahrnehmung und Bewegung derselbe ist, in den in ihn auch die Vernunft- 
seele eintritt. 


IL. Was denkt Johannes Philoponos über die Beseelung des Embryos? 


l. Die Schriflen aufer opm. und AnCom. 


Den anderen Schriften des Johannes Philoponos auDer opm. und AnCom. làBt 
sich kaum etwas an Hinweisen zur embryonalen Physiologie und Beseclung 
entnehmen. Das Wenige, was bekannt ist, ist nicht unabhángig vom zugrun- 
deliegenden Verstándnis der Seele. Freilich kann von einem Gesamtent- 
wurf zur Seelenlehre bei Johannes Philoponos nur bedingt die Rede sein. 
Seine Vorstellungen sind vorgegeben und rühren aus den unterschiedlichen 
philosophischen Traditionen her. Die platonischen, aristotelischen, stoischen 
und medizinisch-physiologischen Ansátze sind nicht streng miteinander in 
Übereinstimmung gebracht und vereinheitlicht. Sie erscheinen in den 
jeweiligen FEinzelkontexten schlüssig prásentiert, werden aber an keiner 
Stelle zu einer Gesamtkonzeption zusammengefügt, wobei zu berücksichti- 
gen ist, daB die Texte weitgehend keine systematischen Anliegen verfolgen. 


*? Die Seelenvorstellungen des AnCom. sollen wegen der ungesicherten Autorschaft 
hóchstens zu Vergleichszwecken hinzugezogen werden; dazu vgl. H,J. Blumenthal, *Body 
and soul in Philoponus", 7Ahe Monist 69 (1986) 370-82. Divergenzen zu den anderen 
Schriften des Johannes Philoponos bestátgen sich. 
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Im Denken des Johannes Philoponos mógen diese Ansátze gleichwohl als 
Artikulationsformen eines ihm selbstverstándhch erscheinenden Gesamtver- 
stándnisses überbrückt und verknüpft sein und er deshalb eine exphzite 
Harmonisierung oder grundsátzhche Thematsierung als unnótüg empfun- 
den haben. 

Um den Ausgleich verschiedener Denkmodelle hatten schon die Philo- 
sophen in den Jahrhunderten zuvor gerungen, aber ebenfalls kein. Kon- 
zept vorlegen kónnen, das seitdem allseits akzeptiert worden  wáre.*! 
Das rührte auch daher, daB seit dem 2. Jh. das medizinisch-physiologische 
Wissen gewachsen war und den philosophischen Beseelungsmodellen zusátz- 
lichen Erklárungsbedarf aufnóügte. Das Wachstum der vitalen Fáhigkeiten 
des Embryos etwa hef sich aus medizinischer Sicht wie bei Galen als 
naturgeleiteter ProzeB verstehen und nicht nur als Folge einer Formierung 
durch ein seelisches Prinzip begreifen. Aus philosophischer Sicht verlangte 
das wiederum einen Naturbegníf, der nicht ausschlieBlich. physiologisch 
konzipiert sein konnte.? 

Bei Johannes Philoponos stóBt man einerseits auf typische Elemente einer 
anistotelischen Drei-Seelenlehre (yvyn| qut, &Aoyog wvxn, Aoyun wuxn/ 
vog. Seele hat in diesem Modell ihre Existenz nur als Entelechie des 
Kórpers, und nur die Aoywi| yvy kann ein vom Kórper gelóstes Dasein 
haben. Gleichzeitig denkt Johannes Philoponos aber auch von einem einzi- 
gen Seelenprinzip her, wobei wie schon in der Tradition nicht klar zu 
entscheiden ist, ob es sich bei einer inneren Strukturierung der Seele wie der 
in Openti, aioO0ntu] und vonuxr yoyf^* um Teile oder Potenzen handelt. 


*! Plotin, Porphyrios und andere sprechen zwar von Seelenteilen, halten aber ein der- 
artiges Konzept für nicht flexibel genug und den tatsáchlichen Gegebenheiten für nicht 
angemessen, sondern vertreten die Ansicht, daD es sich um bestimmte Potenzen der einen 
Seele handelt; vgl. C. Scholten, *Psychagogischer Unterricht bei Origenes", Hatresis. FS 
K. Hoheisel 2 JbBAC Ergbd. 34 (Münster 2002) 261-80, hier 271f (Lit); weitere antike 
Autoren bei H. Dórrie/M. Baltes, Die philosophische Lehre des Platonismus. Von der "Seele? als 
der Ursache aller. sinnvollen Ablàufe - Der Platonismus in der Antüke 6,1 (Baustein 164) 
(Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt 2002) 104-22. 343-74; K. Schindler, De stoische Lehre von den 
Seelenteilen und. Seelenvermógen. insbesondere. bei Panaitios und. Poseidonios und ihre. Verwendung bei 
Cicero. Diss. Regensburg (München 1934). 

€? Vgl. E.M. Macierowski/ R.F. Hassing, "John Philoponus on Aristotle's definition of 
nature", Ancient Philosophy 8 (1988) 73-100; Scholten, Naturphilosophie (o. Anm. 7) 349f. 

55 Vgl. zu den biologischen Bezügen der Seelenlehre bei Aristoteles U. Dierauer, Ter 
und Mensch tm Denken der Antike (Amsterdam 1977) 102-5. 

* Zur Herkunft von Aristoteles vgl. E. Lesky, Die Zeugungs- und Vererbungslehren der Antike 
und ihre Nachwirkung - AAWLM.G 1950,19 (Wiesbaden 1951) 1225-1425, hier 1366-8. 
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Nicht klar wird, ob in seinem Verstándnis vvyr| Aoyuc] dasselbe wie vontui|] 
vuxf| ist? bzw. &Aoyoc wvoxn und wvoyi ato8ntue] deckungsgleich sind.*6 Die 
Flexibilitát bei der Gliederung der Seelenfáhigkeit harmoniert mit der eben- 
falls vorzufindenden, an der physiologischen Entwicklung orientierten 
Auffassung, welche die niederen Seelenkráfte nicht als von auDen eintre- 
tende Potenzen versteht, sondern die Natur selbst für die Entwick- 
lung auch der Seelenkráfte des Lebewesens verantwortlich macht. Aristo- 
telische Gedanken zur naturgeleiteten kontinuierlichen. Hóherentwicklung 
der Lebewesen? und die stoische Auffassung von der Natur als kreativem 
Prinzip der Embryonalentwicklung*? sind hier miteinander verbunden und 
durch einen neuplatonisch konzipierten Naturbegriff überformt. 

Schaut man die Aussagen zur Beseelung des Embryos auferhalb von opm. 
zusammen, ist offenkundig, daB Johannes Philoponos von dessen sukzessiver 
Beseelung ausgeht. Am Beginn, noch vor der Beseelung, stehen zunáchst 
gemeinsam Samen und MonatsfluB, die für den nachfolgenden ProzeB erst 
umgewandelt werden müssen.? Nichts deutet bei Johannes Philoponos 


5 Johannes Philoponos verwendet den Begriff à vontuc] vvoxyn nicht. 

*$ Johannes Philoponos, aetm. 9,11 (348, 4-6 Rabe), nennt als alogische Kráfte der 
Seele Ernáhrung, Wachstum, Zeugung, sinnliche Wahrnehmung, Strebevermógen und 
anderes. Als Spezifikum der àÀoyog wvyn kónnte in eingeschránktem Sinn nur die 
sinnliche Wahrnehmung gelten, da Wachstum, Ernáhrung und Zeugung auch den 
Pflanzen zu eigen sind (doch vgl. die Zophyta; o. Anm. 26). Anscheinend wird aber davon 
ausgegangen, daf) epigenetsch die hóheren Lebensformen die vorangehenden aufgenom- 
men haben. Wie üblich ist die Fáhigkeit zur Wahrnehmung (oic8ntuóv) jedem 
Lebewesen, aber nicht der Pflanze zu eigen: Vgl. Johannes Philoponos, AnalPrCom. 355,8f; 
genauer wird sogar gesagt, das aicOntikóv befinde sich bei den Lebewesen in der Sarx; 
vgl. ebd. 15,34f. Nach AnalPrCom. 32,16-9 sind alogische Erkenntniskráfte qavtaoto und 
aioOnois. 

9 Vgl. Aristoteles, HA 8,1 (588b2-21); A. Preus, "Galen's criticism of Aristotle's con- 
ception theory", fournal of the history of Biology 10 (1977) 65-85, P. Moraux, *Galen and 
Arstotle's de parübus animalium", Aristotle On nature and living things. FS D.M. Balme, ed. 
A. Gotthelf (Pittsburgh/Bristol 1985) 327-44, hier 332f. 

39$ Vgl. Philo Alex., opyf. 67 (1,22,13ff Wendland) —- SVF II 745; T. Tieleman, 
"Diogenes of Babylon and stoic embryology. Ps.Plutarch, plac. V 15,4 reconsidered", 
Mnemosyne 44 (1991) 106-25, hier 120f. 122... 

9$ Johannes Philoponos, aetm. 15,9 (501,2-12 Rabe): "Ich habe aber 'zugleich und in 
der selben Hinsicht" hinzugefügt, weil die zur Entstehung des Embryos von Vater bzw. 
Mutter genommene Materie wie Same und MonatsfluB. wohl (schon) zu den Erzeugern 
gehórt, aber nicht zugleich und in derselben Hinsicht auch eigenstándiges Endprodukt 
ist, sondern (erst), wenn sie sich verándert und umgewandelt hat. Sie 1st also, wenn sie 
Same bzw. MonatsfluD ist, weder eigenstándiges Endprodukt, noch ist sie, wenn sie ein 
vergánglicher Teil des Embryos geworden ist und sich in seine Natur gewandelt hat, ein 
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darauf hin, daB phytüsche und alogische Seele potentiell im Samen vorhan- 
den wáren oder durch ihn übertragen würden.? Mit der pflanzhchen 
Lebensform setzt die Beseelung ein?! Bevor der Mensch voll ausgebildet 
ist, rechnet Johannes Philoponos mit der Differenzierung des Beseelten 
in Pflanzliches (qvtóv), Pflanzlich-Tiersches (Geóovtov) und Tierisches 
(690v).? Die Entwicklung des Embryos làBt kontinuierliche Abstufungen im 
Hinblick auf das angezielte Ideal erkennen? Wie in anderen zeitgenóssi- 
schen Texten liegt die Abgrenzung der Stufen voneinander in den unter- 
schiedlichen Fáhigkeiten. begründet. Alle Abláufe vom Samen über das 
Fleisch und den die verschiedenen Etappen des Lebendigen durchlaufenden 


Teil des Erschaffenden"; vgl. aetm. 9,8 (339,4-9 R.); aetm. 14,1 (542,22-5 R.) spricht von 
*durchmengter Gestalt". Johannes Philoponos steht damit in der Tradition Galens und 
Porphyrios. Galen hatte, anknüpfend an Hippokrates, gegen Aristoteles das Zusam- 
menwirken weiblicher und mánnlicher Materie bei der Entstehung eines Embryos gelehrt 
(vgl. Moraux, Galen and Aristotle's de partibus animalium |o. Anm. 47] 332f, Ders., Der 
Aristotelismus bei den Griechen 2 — Peripatoi 6 [Berlin/New York 1984] 745-9), auch wenn 
er in der Beurteilung schwankte, ob es sich beim weiblichen Part um Menstrualblut oder 
weiblichen *Samen" handelt. Für Aristoteles sind zwar auch Frau und Mann beteiligt, 
aber der Mann liefert nur das pneumatische Formprinzip; vgl. Preus, Galen's criticism 
[o. Anm. 47] 78-82. Zur Vielfalt der sonstigen Verstándnisweisen der Beteiligung von 
Mann und Frau vgl. Lesky/Waszink, Embryologie (o. Anm. 15) 1228-44. Undurchsichtig 
bleibt bei Johannes Philoponos, ob die Zeit zwischen der Empfángnis und dem Beginn 
der pflanzlichen Phase als rein materielles Stadium verstanden wird. Man wird jedoch 
davon ausgehen kónnen, daB dieses Stadium im aristotelischen Sinn die Potenzen von 
Pflanzen- und Tierseele in sich trágt. 

** AnCom. 13,24-14,1 geht von unkórperlichen qvotkoi Aóyo1 aus, die in jedem Teil des 
Samens existieren: *Denn in Jedem Teil des Samens sind dieselben natürlichen Prinzipien 
ungeteilt, die auch im Samen insgesamt sind, námlich die des Ernáhrens, des Wachstums 
und der Ausformung. Wie nàmlich der Same insgesamt, wenn er durch den Mutterschof 
aufgenommen wird, ein vollendetes Lebewesen (GQov) hervorbringt, so bewirkt er es um 
nichts weniger, auch wenn er nicht als ganzer, sondern nur als Teil (da ist)". Das 
Anliegen des AzCom. in diesem Zusammenhang ist es zu zeigen, daB alle Seelenarten 
unkórperlich sind; vgl. Blumenthal, Body and soul (o. Anm. 40) 376f. 

31 Vgl. die auf die entsprechenden Aristotelesschriften bezogene Fanteilung bei 
Johannes Philoponos, GenCorCom. 2,10-20: Metalle sind unbeseelt; Pflanzen sind beseelt, 
haben aber keine Sinneswahrnehmung; Lebewesen (Go) sind beseelt und besitzen 
Sinneswahrnehmung. Über die Frage, ob Pflanzen eine Seele haben, sind die antiken 
Meinungen geteilt; zu den Befürwortern záhlt als erster Aristoteles, dann zB. Plotin und 
Origenes, zu den Bestreitern werden zB. die Stoiker, Porphyrios und Eusebios gerechnet; 
vgl. den Überblick bei Sorabji, Animal minds (o. Anm. 11) 97-100. 

3? Vgl. Johannes Philoponos, A4nalPrCom. 14,3-14; 16,1-7; AnalPostCom. 411,22-32; 
GenCorCom. 213,26-214,13. 

5$ Johannes Philoponos, GenCorCom. 271,21. 
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Embryo bis hin zum ausgebildeten Menschen sind somit epigenetisch und 
vollziehen sich in einer festgelegten Reihenfolge. Die Natur ist die steuernde 
Kraft, die auf das zu erreichende Ziel hinwirkt.^* Mit der Natur ist ein 
Prinzp gefunden, das zu einem bestimmten Zeitpunkt in der vorge- 
burthichen Entwicklung aus dem durch Samen und MonatsfluB  bereit- 
gestellten Substrat selbst kreativ die phytsche und alogische Lebensform 
hervorzubringen in der Lage ist. Die Natur schafft nicht nur die physische 
Form, sondern auch die das Leben charakteriserende Fáhigkeit (Gotum 
óovojic), nàmlich Wachstum, Ernáhrung und Sinneswahrnehmung, also die 
alogischen seelischen Potenzen von Pflanzen und Tieren.? 

Philosophisch betrachtet macht aber nicht die Materie, sondern die 
Form, also das seelische Lebensprinzip, das Lebewesen aus. Ob es im vor- 
logischen Stadium eine einzige Seele ist, die unterschiedliche Stadien des 
Wachstums durchláuft, oder ob mehrere voneinander unterschiedene 
Seelen aufeinander folgen, láDt sich, wie gesagt, nicht genau erkennen. Laut 
PhysCom. geht Johannes Philoponos davon aus, dafi der soeben geformte 
Embryo die Stufe des Aoywóv noch nicht erreicht? Die Form des Embryos 
entwickelt sich nach aetm. allmáhlich und empfángt noch im Mutterschof 
zeitlos die Vollendung." Johannes Philoponos vertritt somit die aristoteli- 


* Vgl. Johannes Philoponos, aetm. 11,8 (432,11-6 Rabe): *Auf gleiche Weise ernáhrt 
auch, wenn aus wenig Samen ein Mensch entsteht, die Natur, die den MonatsfluD für 
die Hinzufügung des Samens bereitstellt, die Frucht im Mutterleib und führt sie zu ihrer 
natürlichen Grófe, indem die dem MonatsfluB. zugrundeliegende erste Materie. der 
Materie des Samens hinzugefügt wird, der seit Beginn ausgesát war"; vgl. PhysCom. 
319,23-8; 848,6-8. 

$» Johannes Philoponos, aetm. 9,9 (340,10-24 Rabe) vgl. den nicht physiologisch 
konzipierten Naturbegriff in aetm. 7,16 (280,5-7 RJ): *. .. denn auch wir ráumen ein, daf 
zwischen die Verstandesseele und den Kórper die Natur und die alogischen Kráfte treten, 
die selbst geworden und vergánglich sind". 

$9 Johannes Philoponos, PhysCom. 129,27-30: "Oxav yàp ytvetoa Aoywkóv tt, 6nAovóu 
t0 ywópnevov Aoywóv otépnoiw eiye xpo to0tou t00 elOoug toO AoywoQ0 (oiov t0 dpu 
6wxnAao0£v Éuppuov), exo. tot £l6ouc tootou érywopévou év tQ bnokewévo f| otépnoic 
bnxeyOpnoe, koi £i nàvtov opotoc". Mit *&pri OuxAacOév" ist die erste Formgebung an 
das aus der Umwandlung von Samen und Monatsfluf. entstandene Fleisch gemeint. Es 
legt sich nahe, obwohl nicht endgültig beweisbar, da) im Zitat mit dem "Zugrun- 
deliegenden" wieder der Embryo (und nicht ein rein abstraktes Prinzip oder der Mensch 
nach der Geburt) gemeint ist und daB somit bereits im. PhysCom. aus dem Jahre 517 die 
Beseelung des Embryos mit der vvyi Aoyw gelehrt wird. Dann aber steht. nichts ent- 
gegen, auch in aetm. diese Vorstellung vorauszusetzen; vgl. o. S. 3f. 

3 Johannes Philoponos, aetm. 9,14 (369,1-371,16 Rabe). 
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sche Bestimmung jeder Seelenart als Entelechie.?? Alles Seelische bis ein- 
schlieBlich zum Alogischen besteht freilich nicht dauerhaft, sondern lóst sich 
mit dem Tod wieder auf: So heit es in aetm., daB die alogischen Kráfte der 
Seele wieder ins Nichts übergehen.?? Es legt sich nahe, daB damit imphzit 
von der Untrennbarkeit der alogischen Seele vom Kórper ausgegangen 
wird.9? 


2. De optficio mundi 


DaB Seele Entelechie ist, gilt auch für die Aoyun wvyn, über deren 
Verháltnis zum Embryo nur in opm.— abgesehen vielleicht von der Stelle aus 
PhysCom.—explizite AuDerungen zu finden sind. Wie schon gesagt, lehrt 
Johannes Philoponos in opm., daB sie gleichzeitig zur &AXoyog wvyf in den 
Embryo tritt. Die yvy Aoyw] unterscheide sich aber von dieser durch ihre 
lrennbarkeit vom. Kórper.?! Darin drücke sich eine divergierende. Ente- 
lechie aus: 


Er (sc. Aristoteles) sagt aber, daD die eine Art Entelechie untrennbar (sc. mit 
dem Kórper verbunden) sei, wie die musikalische Aktualitát der Flóte und 
der Leier—so verhált sich auch die Seele der Lebewesen ohne Vernunft, die 
zugleich mit der Verbindung zum Kórper aufgelóst wird; die andere Art der 
Entelechie aber sei trennbar wie der Steuermann vom Schiff und der Lenker 
vom Wagen, denn der eine statte das Schiff mit Form aus, der andere den 
Wagen, wie auch die Seele der Menschen das vernünftige Lebewesen.9? 


Daraus darf man den Schluf) ziehen, daB die wvvyi| qutw| und die &Aoyog 
wuoxn Hervorbringungen der Natur sind und als solche bei der Auflósung 


des Lebewesens, wie es schon in aetm. gesagt wurde, auch wieder zugrun- 


* Aristoteles, de An. 2,1 (412a15.23; 412b5). 

*$ Johannes Philoponos, aetm. 9,11 (348,4-7 Rabe). 

9? Die Frage der Trennbarkeit der verschiedenen Seelenarten vom Kórper ist ein 
vieldiskutiertes Thema; vgl. AnCom. 9,35-12,12. Der AnCom. selbst positioniert sich in 
10,4-9 in dieser Frage so, da die &Aoyog wvxyftj im Unterschied zur wvyi| qot) vom 
Kórper trennbar ist, sich jedoch nicht von ihrem cópa nzvevgatóv lósen kann; vgl. 
Blumenthal, Body and soul (o. Anm. 40) 373. Die Nichtexistenz des damit gemeinten 
Seelengefáhrtes (ooyoetó&c oGuo. oder óynpo) wird von Johannes Philoponos in aetm. 7,14- 
21 bewiesen. 

?! Darin besteht zB. ein Unterschied zu ZzCom.; vgl. Blumenthal, Body and soul 
(o. Anm. 40) 379. 

€? Johannes Philoponos, opm. 6,23 (584,17-22 Scholten); vgl. Aristoteles, de Am. 2,1 
(413a3-9); Simplikios, CaelCom. 380,16-9; PsGalen (Porphyrios), Ad Gaurum 10,4. 6 (47,5- 
16; 47,28-48,8 Kalbfleisch). 
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degehen.9 Die Aoywr| vox hingegen ist unsterblich und tritt deshalb auch 
von auDen in den Embryo ein. Deshalb kann dafür auch nicht das Prin- 
zip *Natur" ursáchlhch sein, sondern nur der Schópfer.* Daher ist sie 
kein Seelenteil, sondern eine eigene Substanz.? Diese Konzeption wirft die 
Frage nach der Existenzweise der unsterbhichen Aoyu| voxrj vor ihrem Ein- 
tritt in den Kórper auf. Johannes Philoponos schlieBt als Antwort eine 
Práexistenzlehre, wie sie Origenes vertreten hat, aus. Daher darf man 
ihn mit anderen Worten als Kreatianisten einordnen. Der Zeitpunkt der 
Einführung der Aoyu| wvxyün in den Embryo ist nach opm. dann gegeben, 
wenn die Natur im Embryo die &Aoyoc wvyfj ausbildet.9? Bestátgt wird die 
Beseelung des Embryos mit der Aoywm voy für Johannes Philoponos durch 
die Schrift: Das Strafgesetz Ex. 21,22f (LXX) zeigt, daB Moses das zu einer 
Fehlgeburt führende StoDen einer schwangeren Frau nur unter der Be- 
dingung nach dem Vergeltungsprinzip "Gleiches durch Gleiches" bestraft 
wissen will, wenn der Embryo beseelt 1st.5 Gleichwohl besitzt der Embryo 


$$ Johannes Philoponos, opm. 6,23 (582,5-18 Scholten) vgl. o. Anm. 59. Die 
Sterblichkeit der &Aoyog wvxn thematisiert Alkinoos, did. 25 (50 Whittaker), wobei im 
Hintergrund vielleicht Platon, 7;. 69C. steht; vgl. Galen, De plac. Hipp. et Plat. 598,26- 
600,185; H. Déórrie, *Kontroversen um die Seelenwanderung im kaiserzeitlichen 
Platonismus", Hermes 85 (1957) 414-35, auch in: Ders, Platonica minora (München 1976) 
420-40, 424. Proklos, 7umCom. 3,234,8-238,26 Diehl, refenert die unterschiedlichen 
Meinungen zu dieser Frage. Interessanterweise sagt Johannes Philoponos, opm. 6,23 
(584,11-4 S.J, daB der Embryo nicht nur die Sinneswahrnehmung, sondern auch die 
Bewegungsfáhigkeit empfángt; als Hintergrund scheint die Diskussion um die Orts- 
bewegung des Embryos (vgl. o. S. 383-7) durch. 

€^ Johannes Philoponos, opm. 6,23 (582,7-18 S: *... Die Seele der Menschen aber 
entstand aus einem anderen Anfang, denn sie besitzt eine von den Kórpern trennbare 
Substanz und geht in sie nach der Ausformung ein. *Gott', sagt er (sc. Moses), 'blies in 
sein Antlitz den Lebenshauch, und der Mensch wurde zu einer lebendigen Seele! (Gen. 
2 ENAXU ues 

6 Ebd. 6,23 (582,13-8). 

66 Ebg. 7,2f. 

9? Ebd. 6,23 (584,6-22 SJ). 

9 Ebd. 6,24f (588,10-590,18 S.). DaB es sich um die Aoywi| wvyr handelt, zeigt im 
Kontext die Beziehung auf Gen. 2,7 (LXX) und der Eintritt der Seele in den. Kórper 
^von auBen" nach der Formung (uetà tijv óuXrAaow f| tfi vuxfig etokpioic). Damit wird 
der Eintritt der Aoyud) yuxfj in den Embryo anscheinend zeitlich nahe an die erste Stufe 
des Seelenlebens, die Begabung mit den vegetativen Kráften, herangerückt. Ex. 21,22f 
(LXX) ist der biblische /ocus classicus aller. spáteren moralischen. und rechtlichen 
Bewertung des Status des Embryos; vgl. G.R. Dunstan, "Introduction", Ders. (ed.), 75e 
human embryo. Aristotle and the Arabic and European traditions (Exeter 1990) 1-10; 4f. Dunstan 
ist wie FJ. Dólger, "Das Lebensrecht des ungeborenen Kindes und die Fruchtabtreibung 
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nicht die vollen Fáhigkeiten des Aoywóv. Denn auch dem gerade geborenen 
Kind steht noch nicht zur Verfügung, was natürlicherweise bei der Aoyum 
vvoxn vorhanden ist.9? 


III. Die. Beseelung des Embryos in phülosophischer "Tradition 


Die Besonderheit dieser Anschauungen macht der Vergleich mit früheren 
philosophischen Positionen zur Beseelung des Embryos erkennbar. In deren 
Hintergrund stehen explizit oder implizit stets biologische  Zeugungs-, 
Vererbungs- und Entwicklungslehren.? Auch wenn die antiken Vorstel- 
lungen zur Embryonalentwicklung notwendig begrenzt sind und es schwer- 
fállt, einen allgemeingülügen biologischen Kenntnisstand für eine besümmte 
Zeit festzustellen, lassen sich die Etappen der medizinisch-philosophi- 
schen Embryologie und der Wissens- und Diskussionstand, der Johannes 
Philoponos vorliegt, in Umrissen beschreiben. Mit der Aristotelesschrift 
De generatione animalium liegt ein. seinerseits bereits áltere. Stellungnahmen 


in der Bewertung der heidnischen und christlichen Antike", ders., Antike und Christentum 4 
(1934) 1-61, hier 9, der Meinung, daB sich bereits in der Formulierung von Ex. 21,22f 
(LXX) "the domination of Alexandrian culture by accepted Greek embryology and the 
Aristotelian language" niedergeschlagen hat. Die hebráische Fassung von Ex. 21,22f geht 
der Sache nach bereits auf altorientalische Bestimmungen, zB. den Codex Hammurabi, 
zurück. Die Divergenz ist folgenreich für die Differenzen in der Bewertung des Embryos 
in jJüdischer und christlicher Tradition: vgl. u. Anm. 123. 

8$ Johannes Philoponos, opm. 2,5 (198,1-5 S): *... «ó àptitokov fipégog Aéyoi tic eivot 
QKOtO.OKE0OOTOV, uite ovpuroeog tfj; 6o000ng pte TlÀiktog toxóv pite tv kotà qQoow 
rpocóviov tfj Aoywfi woxfi, ...". Damit sind die rationalen Fáhigkeiten gemeint. 

7? K. Emmel, Das Fortleben der antiken Lehren von der Beseelung bei den. Kirchenvátern. Diss. 
GieDen (Borna/Leipzig 1918) (allerdings zum Teil nicht prázise genug); Lesky, Zeugungs- 
und Vererbungslehren (o. Anm. 44); À. Báumer, Geschichte der Biologie 1. Biologie von 
der Antike bis zur Renaissance (Frankfurt/ Bern 1991), bes. 72-89; H. King, "Making a 
man. Becoming human in early Greek medicine", Dunstan (ed), The human embryo 
(o. Anm. 68) 10-9; Preus, Galen's criticism (o. Anm. 47); J. Berthier, "Médecine et 
philosophie dans l'Ad Gaurum, sur la maniére dont l'embryon s'anime", Tratados hipocráti- 
cos (estudios acerca de su contenido, forma e influencia). Actas del. Vile colloque intern. hippocratique 
(Madrid, 24-29 de septiembre de 1990), ed. J.A. López Férez (Madrid 1992) 635-45. 
Themen sind etwa Theorien zur Vererbung, zur Entstehung des Samens, zur ÁAhnlichkeit 
der Kinder mit den Eltern. Im einzelnen fallen die Überlegungen sehr unterschiedlich aus. 

"^ Hinzu kommen terminologische Mehrdeutigkeiten: ZB. kann fp£qog ein Wesen vor 
oder nach der Geburt meinen; yevvàv kann "zeugen" oder "geboren werden" meinen; 
GOov speziell ein animal, aber auch allgemein das, was lebt bezeichnen (auch Pflanzen), 
u. a. m. 
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bewertender Ausgangstext vor, dessen Inhalte im Laufe der Zeit in den 
verschiedenen medizinischen und philosophischen Schulen rezipiert und 
korngiert wurden. Für die Spátantike wird man Galen und seine am ari- 
stotelischen Modell der Embryonalentwicklung vorgenommenen Modi- 
ziherungen als medizinischen Standard ansehen kónnen.? Galen folgt 
Aristoteles im Grundsatz in der epigenetischen Auffassung, nimmt aber 
meist auf hippokratischer Tradition basierende Korrekturen vor.?* So stellt 
er zB. fest, daB die aristotelische Aufteilung von Form und Stoff an Vater 
und Mutter ungenügend und auch der Vater in materieller Hinsicht an der 
Entstehung des Embryos beteiligt sei? oder da das animalische Leben des 
Embryos mit dem ersten Herzschlag beginne;'? der Embryo bilde, anders 
als Aristoteles meint, schon zuvor Leber und Venen aus, lebe aber in 
dieser Phase wie eine Pflanze und benótige daher noch kein. Herz." Die 


7? Dazu záhlt bes. die hippokratische Schrift De natura pueri (ed. I.M. Lonie, The hip- 
pocratic treatises "On generation", *On the nature of the child", *Diseases IV" (1981); 
vgl. King, Making a man (o. Anm. 70); Báumer; Geschichte der Biologie (o. Anm. 70) 
73-5. 

7 Texte sind De semine, De foetuum | formatione, De usu partium sowie AuBerungen in 
anderen Schriften, zB. TznmCom. Für B. Bloch, "Die geschichtlichen Grundlagen der 
Embryologie bis auf Harvey", Abhandlungen der Kaiserlich Leopoldinisch-Carolinischen Deutschen 
Akademie der .Naturforscher 82 (1904) 213-43, und Báumer, Geschichte der Biologie (o. Anm. 
70) 89, bedeutet Galen jedoch den Niedergang der antiken Biologie bzw. eine Phase der 
Stagnation. Das Urteil ist mehr als einseiüg; zB. wird der Fortschritt nicht gesehen, den 
Galen in der Problematik der Beziehung von Seele und biologischen Faktoren bietet. 

7 Vgl. Preus, Galen's criticism (o. Anm. 47); Moraux, Galen and Aristotle's de par- 
tibus animalium (o. Anm. 47). 

7^ Moraux, Aristotelismus (o. Anm. 49) 745-9; D.M. Balme, *"AvOponoc &vOponov 
yevvQ. Human is generated by human", Dunstan (ed.), The human embryo (o. Anm. 68) 
20-31, zeigt, daB nach Aristoteles, GA 2,3 (736b8-737a18) selbst das Nousprinzip durch 
das im Samen vorhandene Pneuma vermittelt ist, auch wenn es frei von Kórperlichkeit 
in den Embryo eintritt, und daB somit alle seelischen Prinzipien potentiell im Embryo 
bereits seit der Empfáüngnis vorhanden sind; anders Lesky/Waszink, Embryologie 
(o. Anm. 15) 1238, für die das Sperma nur die Empfindungsseele übertrágt. 

7? Vgl. Galen, De foet. form. 3 (4,663-5 Kühn); P. Moraux, *Galien comme philosophe. 
La philosophie de la nature", Galen. Problems and prospects, ed. V. Nutton (Cambridge/ 
London 1981) 87-116, hier 93-5; Báumer, Geschichte der Biologie (o. Anm. 70) 86-9; 
CJ. Larrain, Galens Kommentar zu Platons Timaios — Beitráge zur Altertumskunde 29 
(Stuttgart 1992) 67-75. 

7 Vgl. Moraux, Aritotelismus (o. Anm. 49) 749-51. 768; Báumer, Geschichte der 
Biologie (o. Anm. 70) 87. 
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folgenden Ausführungen beschránken sich auf drei typische spátantke 
Stellungnahmen. 

l|. Galens eigene Schrift De foetuum formatione versucht den Sachstand zu 
formulieren, làDt aber gleichzeitig die Unsicherheit der antiken Medizin und 
Philosophie erkennen, zu einem schlüssigen Verstándnis der Ursachen der 
Embryonalentwicklung zu kommen.? Galen geht von einer kontinuierlichen 
Entwicklung des Embryos aus, hat aber keine Klarheit, ob das ursáchliche 
Prinzip die Natur oder die Seele ist und, wenn es die Seele sein sollte, wie 
ihr Status genauer zu fassen ist—als Alternativen kámen qvtud] voy, 
émiOvopmtue woxf, &AXoyoc wvoxn oder *die Natur" in Frage—und wie sie in 
den Embryo tritt—zB. mit dem Samen. Sicher ist sich Galen aber, daf trotz 
der Weisheit der Ausstattung des Kórpers keine yvy Aoywn in Frage 
kommt.? Als eine Begründung wird angegeben, daf die Seele die inneren 
Teile des eigenen Kórpers nicht kenne. Am Ende der Schwangerschaft ist 
im Embryo allenfalls ein. ausgebildetes alogisches Lebewesen realisiert, 
dessen Fáhigkeiten allerdings wegen der es umgebenden Feuchtügkeit 
gehemmt sind.?! 


78 Einen Überblick über die antike Embryologie bzw. wichtige T'eilaspekte geben 
Sorabji, Animal minds (o. Anm. 11) 100-3; Dórrie/Baltes, Platonismus (o. Anm. 41) 94- 
104; 321-43; Lesky/Waszink, Embryologie (o. Anm. 15); J.H. Waszink, *Beseelung", RAC 
2 (1954) 176-83; Lesky, Zeugungs- und Vererbungslehren (o. Anm. 44); Bàumer, 
Geschichte der Biologie (o. Anm. 70); Dunstan, Introduction: ders. (ed.), The human 
embryo (o. Anm. 68) 1f; J. Needham, A history of embryology. Second edition revised with 
the assistance of A. Hughes (New York ?1964), bes. 27-84; G.R. Dunstan, *The human 
embryo in the western moral tradition," G.R. Dunstan/M,J. Seller (ed.), 7he status of the 
human embryo. Perspectives from moral tradition (London 1988) 39-57; H. Schmoll, "Wann wird 
der Mensch ein Mensch?", Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 125 vom 31.5.2001, S. 15. 

7? Ed.: Claudi Galeni opera omnia 4, ed. C.G. Kühn (Leipzig 1822 - Hildesheim 194) 
652-702; vgl. Moraux, Aristotelismus (o. Anm. 49) 767-73. 

59 Die Meinung, daB der vernünfüge Teil der Seele dem Samen mitgegeben ist, wird, 
wie Larrain (o. Anm. 76) 69f meint, in der Schrift PsGalens An animal in utero (19,158-81 
Kühn) vertreten. Doch scheint das nicht sicher. Der Verfasser will, wenn er dem Embryo 
Anteil an Seele und Logismos zuspricht, ebd. 19,168 Kühn, anscheinend lediglich sagen, 
dal die beim Embryo erkennbar vorhandenen Sinnesorgane Ausdruck einer sinnvollen 
Ordnung sind—der Schópfer des Alls hat ja die Seele in den MutterschoB gelegt—nicht 
jedoch, daf der Embryo eine yvy Àoyw besitzt; der Begriff wird in der Schrift nicht 
benutzt. Moraux, Galien comme philosophe (o. Anm. 76) 93-5 und Aristotelismus (o. 
Anm. 49) 774, weist darauf hin, daB Galen 1m platonischen Sinn von ener Seele ausgeht; 
allerdings bedeutet das zugleich ihre Dreiteilung; vgl. R;J. Hankinson, *Galen's anatomy 
of the soul", Phronesis 36 (1991) 197-233, bes. 197-208. 

9! Vgl. Galen, De usu partium 15,5 Kühn; Larrain (o. Anm. 76) 67-75; Dórrie/Baltes, 
Platonismus (o. Anm. 41) 332-7. 
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2. Die bekannteste spátantike philosophische Positionsbesümmung ist die 
psgalenische Schrift npóg l'aopov, als deren Verfasser Porphyrios gilt.? Sie 
hált die Beseelung des Embryos ebenfalls für ein medizinisch. und 
naturkundlich schwiernges Thema, will aber zeigen, dab dem Embryo 
der Status eines Lebewesens sogar gánzlich abzusprechen ist und dab am 
besten mit den biologischen Gegebenheiten die Ansicht Platons in Einklang 
zu bringen ist, der dem Embryo erst mit bzw. nach der Geburt die 
Seele zuweist. Die Richtügkeit der Lehre Platons zu demonstrieren bzw. 
Platontexte vor Fehlinterpretationen zu schützen ist ein. wesentliches Ziel 
der Schrift. Der Verfasser geht dementsprechend von einer platonischen 
Seelenvorstellung aus: Die Seele ist ein. einziges Prinzip aus myeuovióv, 
OÓvuóg und émi8vuntikóv. Der Verfasser kennt und benutzt zwar auch auf 
anderen Vorstellungen basierende Termini wie zB. die wuyn ovt als 
Prinzip von Ernáhrung und Wachstum, móchte aber auf vegetative Vor- 
gánge den Begriff Seele eigentlich nicht anwenden.** Im folgenden kón- 
nen nur einige in sachlicher Verbindung mit Gedanken bei Johannes 
Philoponos stehende Aussagen referiert werden.9? 

Die Schrift bemüht sich zu zeigen, da der Embryo weder aktuell noch 
potentiell ein Lebewesen (Gàov) 1st, und selbst wenn letzteres der Fall sein 
sollte, daB dann die animalische Seele nicht durch Vater oder Mutter, son- 


? Das Ende des Textes ist nicht erhalten. Vgl. K. Kalbfleisch (Hg.), Dre neuplatonische, 
fülschlich dem Galen. zugeschriebene Schrifi npóg l'aüpov zepi 100 nGg éuvvyobroi và éufpvo 
— AAWB (Berlin 1895). U. Jurisch, Grundfragen der. Embryonalentwicklung aus. der. Swht. eines 
JNeuplatomikers (Diss. Erlangen 1991) bietet eine fehlerhafte und die Textstruktur nicht 
genau erfassende deutsche Übersetzung; eine franzósische Übersetzung findet sich bei 
A.-J. Festugiére, La révélation d'Hermés trismégiste 3. Les doctrines de l'àme (Paris 1953) 265-302; 
vgl. Emmel, Fortleben (o. Anm. 70) 21-5; Berthier, Médecine (o. Anm. 70); Dórrie/ 
Baltes, Platonismus (o. Anm. 41); W. Deuse, Untersuchungen zur mittelplatonischen und. neupla- 
tonischen Seelenlehre (Wiesbaden 1983) 175-9. 186-8. 197f. 

55 Vgl. PsGalen (Porphyrios), Ad Gaurum 2,4. Für den Verfasser stimmen Platon und 
Aristoteles in der Einführung der Seele (mitsamt Intellekt) von auBen nach der Geburt 
überein (ebd. 12,3), und einmal wird auch der "Theologe der Hebráer", also Moses 
(Gen. 2,7), 1n diesem Sinne zustimmend angeführt (ebd. 11,1). Das schlieBt im Stle der 
spátantiken Schuldebatte nicht aus, daB sich der Text auch um die "Sache an sich" 
unabhángig von platonischen Positionen. bemüht; vgl. zB. ebd. 10: "Auch ohne 
Berücksichügung Platons muB man die Frage an sich (sc. hier: den Zeugungsvorgang) 
überprüfen . . .". 

* Vgl. PsGalen (Porphyrios, Ad Gaurum 4 (37,27-41,4 Kalbfleisch); 6,3f (42,28-43, 
11 K; Sorabj, Animal minds (o. Anm. 11) 100£ Berthier, Médecine (o. Anm. 70) 641. 

5 Inhaltsübersicht bei Kalbfleisch (o. Anm. 82) 5-11; gute Analyse bei Berthier, 
Médecine (o. Anm. 70). 
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dern nur von auDen zum Zeitpunkt der Geburt übertragen werde. Dazu 
geht der Text von der Frage aus, ob der Embryo ein animalisches (GGov) 
oder pflanzliches Leben führt. Animalisches Leben ist durch Sinneswahr- 
nehmung und Drang zu órtlicher Bewegung (ópufj) definiert, pflanzliches 
durch Ernáhrung und Wachstum unter Ausschluf) von Sinneswahrnehmung 
und Bewegungsdrang. Der Embryo besitzt nach Meinung des Autors jedoch 
keine von der Sinneswahrnehmung abhàngige Vorstellung und keinen 
Bewegungsdrang und sei daher eine Pflanze oder pflanzenáhnlich. 

Ferner gibt der Text die Auskunft, daB diejenigen, welche den Embryo 
für ein GGov halten, uneins sind, ob dieser aktuell oder nur potentiell ein 
Lebewesen ist; dabei werde potentiell einmal im Sinne der—in spáterer Zeit 
so genannten— zweiten Potentialitát verstanden: Wie ein junger Mensch die 
Grammatik bereits kennt, aber aktuell nicht anwendet, besitze der Embryo 
zwar die Seele, diese befinde sich aber zunáchst nur im Ruhezustand.? 
Nehme man jedoch an, die das Lebewesen schaffende (Goonoióv) Seele sei 
potentiell so im Embryo, wie ein junger Mensch die Grammatik erst noch 
lernen mu, dann erhalte er die Seele des GGov erst zu dem Zeitpunkt, zu 
dem er eben ein Gàov wird. Wenn aber gezeigt würde, daB der Embryo 
weder aktuell noch potentiell ein Lebewesen sei, bekáme, und das will der 
Autor zeigen, Platon recht, der den Eintritt der animalischen Seele von 
auflen mit dem Zeitpunkt der Geburt ansetzt.9? 

Alle anderen Annahmen zum Zeitpunkt der Beseelung sind mut 
Schwierigkeiten. verbunden. und lassen sich nicht glaubwürdig beweisen. 
Nach dem Referat PsGalens (Porphyrios) wurde von Numenios der 
Augenblick der Übertragung des Samens in die Gebármutter genannt, von 
unbekannten Platonikern, die sich auf Hippokrates beriefen, der Zeitpunkt 
der ersten Ausformung nach 30 Tagen bei Jungen bzw. 42 bei Mádchen 
oder auch der Moment der ersten Bewegung angegeben. In jedem Fall 
absurd sei die Annahme, daB die Beseelung unmittelbar beim Akt der 
Zeugung dadurch erfolge, daB die Seele durch den Atem an den Samen 


56 PsGalen (Porphyrios, Ad Gaurum 1,1 (33,4-12 Kalbfleisch). Zum  diháretischen 
Aufbau vgl. Dórnie/ Baltes, Platonismus (o. Anm. 41) 323-5. 

9 PsGalen (Porphyrio, Ad Gaurum 1,2-4 (33,12-34,7 K.). Zum Zeitpunkt des 
Vorhandenseins der animalischen Seele in dieser Sicht sagt der Text nichts; die Über- 
setzung von 1,2 durch Jurisch, Grundfragen (o. Anm. 82) 14f, *die Embryonen seien 
bereits von Anfang an im Besitz der Seele", ist falsch. 

55 PsGalen (Porphyrios, Ad Gaurum 1,4 (34,7-10 KJ). Zu den unterschiedlichen 
Bedeutungen von Potentialitát vgl. Deuse, Untersuchungen (o. Anm. 82) 197f. 

9 Ebd. 2,1 (34,11-20 K)). 
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gebunden werde.9? Allen Theorien stehen für PsGalen (Porphyrios) unüber- 
windliche Schwierigkeiten entgegen, wenn ihre Vertreter an einer Beseelung 
von aufen festhalten und nicht eine Übertragung der Seele mit dem Samen 
des Vaters annehmen.?! 

PsGalen (Porphyrios) bescháftügen wie den Verfasser des An Com. Fragen 
wie Nahrungsaufnahme, Sinneswahrnehmung und Bewegung des Embryos. 
Für das rein pflanzliche Leben des menschlichen. Embryos führt er die 
fehlende Nahrungsaufnahme durch den Mund und die fehlende Atmung 
an.? Wer einwende, Platon nenne doch auch die Pflanzen Lebewesen, hat 
die homonyme Verwendung des Begriffs durch Platon nicht beachtet. Die 
Bewegungen des Embryos seien rein vegetativ erklárbar.?* 

Der Embryo ist potentiell wahrnehmungsfáhig, aber lediglich in dem 
Sinn, daB er in der Lage ist, die Fáhigkeit zur Wahrnehmung zu erwerben. 
In den unvollendeten Organen vor der Geburt ist das Wahrnehmungsver- 
mógen noch nicht vorhanden.? Scharf kritisiert der Verfasser die Stoiker.?é 
Sie dáchten práformistisch und meinten, bereits im. Keim sei die Anlage der 
sich bei der Geburt unter Hinzutreten der Luft entfaltenden Fáhigkeiten des 
Lebewesens enthalten.? Sie begehen in der Sicht des Verfassers den Fehler, 
die Materie zum bestimmenden Prinzip zu machen und die Immaterialitát 
der Seele zu leugnen: Die Natur lassen sie ein Produkt des Zustands (sc. der 
Materie) sein, die animalische Seele ein. Produkt der Natur, die Ver- 
nunftseele wiederum ein Produkt von Natur und animalischer Seele und den 
Nous ein Produkt der Vernunftseele.?* 

Das Fazit der nur sehr gerafft und in Auszügen referierten Überlegungen 


?! Ebd. 2,2f (34,20-35,21 K.). 

?! Vg]. das übersichtliche Referat von Dórrie/Baltes, Platonismus (o. Anm. 41) 329f. 

? PsGalen (Porphyrios), Ad Gaurum 3,2-5 (36,18-37,26 K.); vgl. 12,4 (50,27-51,10 K.); 
Berthier, Médecine (o. Anm. 70) 642f. 

?* PsGalen (Porphyrios), Ad Gaurum 4 (37,27-41,4 K.). 

** Ebd. 7 (43,12-44,3). Es ist anfechtbar, wie Dórrie/Baltes, Platonismus (o. Anm. 41) 
332 mit Anm. 44f, yvyr] qQutixr] und qo1c zu identifizieren. 

$5 PsGalen (Porphyrios), Ad Gaurum 13,5 (53,2-7 K.). 

?» Wichüge Informatonen zu stoischen, aber auch anderen Positionen überliefert 
Aétios, plac. 5,7; 5,15-23; dazu Tieleman, Diogenes (o. Anm. 48); vgl. H. Daiber, Aetius 
arabus. Die Vorsokratiker in arabischer Überlieferung (Wiesbaden 1980) 229-39. 488-91. 495-505. 

? [n PsGalen (Porphyrios), Ad Gaurum 14,2 (54,3 K.) wird den Stoikern vorgeworfen, 
sie machten, dafi die Seele Keime enthált—"onep(uo)tuiv nototvteg tiv woynv". Oder 
soll gemeint sein, daB die Seele im Samen enthalten ist? 

?? Ebd. 14,1-4 (53,28-54,25 KJ). Diese Kritik hat bereits Plutarch geáuDert; vgl. 
Emmel, Fortleben (o. Anm. 70) 20. 
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kann kurz ausfallen: Die Seele tritt nach. PsGalen (Porphyrios) erst mit der 
Geburt von auflen in den Menschen. Die Vorgánge vor der Geburt sind 
rein vegetativer Art. 

MoOgen im einzelnen auch Differenzen bestehen, so teilen doch andere 
platonische Autoren wie Alkinoos, Jamblich und Proklos die Grundposition 
des Porphyrios?? Erst mit bzw. nach der Geburt erhált der Embryo die 
wuxn Aoywh, vorher ist er bestenfalls als eim animalisches Lebewesen 
einzuordnen, und selbst dies 1st hóchst umstritten und mehr als zweifelhaft. 

3. Eine in mancher Hinsicht andere Position vertreten die bei Galen und 
Porphyrios wiederholt kritisierten Stoiker. Bei allen Differenzen im einzel- 
nen teilen alle Stoiker jedoch im Grundsatz die Überzeugung, daf) das 
ursáchliche Prinzip der Embryonalentwicklung mit der Übertragung des 
Samens in den MutterschoB gelangt und sich seitdem sukzessiv entfaltet. 
Darin stimmen sie zwar mit Aristoteles überein. Anders als bei Aristoteles 
wird dieses Prinzip Jedoch materiell verstanden. Es kann mit dem Samen 
selbst oder teilweise unter Steuerung von auDen übertragen gedacht sein, als 
im Samen enthaltenes Pneuma, *Natur" oder auch * Seele" bezeichnet wer- 
den. Aber auch die Stoiker sehen den Embryo deswegen keineswegs mit der 
vyuxn Aoytkr ausgestattet. Auch als potentielles Prinzip ist sie 1m. Ermbryo für 
sie nicht vorhanden. Zwar ist er ein Gebilde, das die Potenzen zur weiteren 
Entwicklung in sich trágt, aber die Beseelung ist Stoikern wie Chrysipp, 
Diogenes u.a. zufolge ein Vorgang, der sich erst mit dem Beginn der 
Atemtátigkeit unmittelbar nach der Geburt vollzieht und als Umwandlung 
des Samenpneumas zur Seele beschrieben werden kann;9? die noéüsche 
Fáhigkeit entfaltet sich. bzw. trtt zu einem noch spáteren Zeitpunkt 
hinzu.!?! 

Zusammenfassend ist festzuhalten: Bei allen Divergenzen in Details 
besteht in der Spátantike groBe Einmütigkeit: Platonische und stoische 
Philosophen teilen die Einschátzung, daB dem Embryo eine wvyn Aoyucd 
abzusprechen ist. Aus medizinischer Perspektive kann hóchstens davon die 
Rede sein, da) der Embryo mit dem Beginn des Herzschlages ein GGov ist. 
Aber selbst das ist von philosophischer Warte aus hóchst zweifelhaft und 
wird nicht von vielen geteilt. Es verwundert daher nicht, daf) der Verfasser 
des AnCom., wie oben gesehen, die Frage nach dem Status des Embryos als 


? Nachweise im einzelnen bei Dórrie/Baltes, Platonismus (o. Anm. 41) 383-43. 
/9 'T'ieleman, Diogenes (o. Anm. 48) 112-5. Emmel, Fortleben (o. Anm. 70) 19-21. 
| Eine Konsequenz ist die Bewertung der Abtreibung im rómischen Recht; dazu vgl. 


Dolger, Lebensrecht (o. Anm. 68) 37-42. 
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GGov weiter auf der Tagesordnung hat und nicht ohne weiteres beantworten 
will oder kann. 


IV. Die Beseelung des Embryos 1n christhcher Tradition 


Grundsátzlich im selben philosophischen Rahmen bewegen sich auch die 
Beseelungsvorstellungen christlicher. Autoren, unter denen im folgenden 
wiederum nur eine Auswahl getroffen werden kann. Der Schlüssel legt 
erneut in der Wahrnehmung, ob und wie sie den Beseelungsvorgang mit 
einem differenzierten, geschichteten Seelenmodell zusammenbringen. 
Gleichwie auch immer die mit den Stüchworten Traduzianismus, Krea- 
tianismus und Práexistenzvorstellung abgesteckten Grundmodelle im ein- 
zelnen bei christlichen Autoren vor Johannes Philoponos entwickelt sind, 
sobald der Tatsache Rechnung getragen wird, daB Beseclung ein Vorgang 
ist, der verschiedene, sich in kontinuierlicher Entwicklung aufeinander bezo- 
gene seelische Teile oder Fáhigkeiten an. den Kórper vermitteln. mufj,!? 
besteht Übereinstimmung, da das oberste Seelenvermógen, die Ratio, als 
tyeuovikóv oder spáter als wvoxn Aoyum bezeichnet, im. Embryo nicht 
vorhanden ist. Mit fortschreitender Zeit schált sich diese Gesamttendenz 
deutlich heraus, auch wenn die Ermittlung der genauen Vorstellungen nicht 
immer einfach ist. So hebt ein unbekannter christlicher Autor des 2. Jhs. 
zwar hervor, da die Seele von auDen durch einen Engel vermittelt wird, 
geht also von einer práexistenten, beim Zeugungs- oder Empfángnisvorgang 
anwesenden Seele aus. Daf) aber auch die hóchste Seelenpotenz dazu 
gehórt, ist deswegen unwahrscheinlich, weil dem Autor nur daran legt 
festzuhalten, dab das Gebilde im MutterschoD ein Gov ist. Auch nur aus 
diesem Grund wird mit Lk. 1,41 auf dessen Bewegungsfáhigkeit verwiesen. 


!? Zu den Grundzügen der Entwicklung von Práexistenzlehre, Traduzianismus und 
Kreatianismus vgl. H. Karpp, Probleme altchristlicher Anthropologie - BFCh'Th 44,3 (Gütersloh 
1950) 240-53, der sich allerdings nicht nàher mit der Frage nach den drei Seelenarten 
(vegetative, animalische, geisüge Seele) im. Verháltnis zum entelechischen Seelenmodell 
bescháfügt. Auch Waszink, Beseelung (o. Anm. 78), berücksichügt das Problem nicht 
ausreichend. Über den Zeitpunkt der Beseelung in álterer katholischer Sicht berichtet 
H. Vorwahl, "Die Beseelung des Menschen", Archiv für Geschichte der Medizin 13 (1921) 
126f. Er glaubt, daB die Angabe des 40. Tages für Jungen und des 80. für Mádchen nicht 
auf der aristotelisch-galenischen Physiologie, sondern auf der Entlehnung der jüdischen 
Dauer der Wochenbettsunreinheit (Lev. 12,4) basiert. 
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Das Problem des Verháltnisses dieser Seele zur Embryonalentwicklung 
bleibt allerdings unthematisiert. 9? 

Klemens von Alexandrien háàlt es für selbstverstándlich, daB anders als 
die übrigen Seelenvermógen das fiyeuovixóv nicht durch den Samen ver- 
mittelt wird. Über den Zeitpunkt sagt er zwar nichts explizit, ausgeschlossen 
ist aber, daB das hóchste Seelenvermógen bereits bei der Zeugung vorhan- 
den ist, da Klemens von einer Ausbildung der Leibesfrucht erst im sechsten 
Monat und zugleich von einer Beseelung erst des GAÀoyov puépog—zu 
dessen Lebensfáhigkeit gehóren. Ernáhrung, Wachstum und Bewegung— 
mit dem fyyeuovixóv ausgeht. Daf Klemens erst nach der Geburt den 
Beginn der Sinneswahrnehmung ansetzt, spricht sogar klar dafür, da auch 
das fyyeuovixóv zu keinem früheren Zeitpunkt existiert.!099 

Gregor von Nyssa nimmt in seiner Schnft De hominis opificio eie 
Beseelung zum Zeitpunkt der Empfángnis an. Aber für ihn heifit dies nur, 
da sich die Seele zu diesem Zeitpunkt analog zum Kórper in einem unfer- 
tigen Zustand, also einer Art "seelischem Embryonalstadium", befindet und 
erst noch einen WachstumsprozeD der Seelenpotenz vom Vegetativen über 
das Animalische hin zur menschlichen Vollgestalt durchlaufen muf.!9* 
Letztere ist endgültig erst mit dem Erreichen des Mannesalters gegeben, ? 


3 Be; Klemens Alex. ec. 50,1-3 (GCS Klem. Alex. 3,150,21-151,10 Stáhlin/ 
Früchtel); vgl. Dólger, Lebensrecht (o. Anm. 68) 28f. 

|^ Klemens Alex., strom. 6,139,1 (GCS Klem. Alex. 24,502,19-22 Stáhlin/Früchtel). 

15 Ebd, 6,135,2 (GCS Klem. Alex. 24,500,14-6 Stáhlin/Früchtel): *«ó Aoyvotwóv koi 
tyeuovixóv attiov eivai qogiv tfjg ovot&oenoG tQ Go, (AX xoi tob 16 GAXoyov uépog 
éyvyo0oí ve xoi uópiov atfis eivai". Die physiologische Entwicklung des Embryos seit 
der Zeugung denkt sich Klemens im wesentlichen wie Aristoteles; vgl. pa;d. 1,48,1-49,1. 

1 Klemens Alex., strom. 6,135,1 (GCS Klem. Alex. 24, 500,13f S./F.): "xfj vàGev yàp 
eUO£oc yevónevog ó &vOponoc &nró t&v noÉntucóv tiiv àpyxnv 1o0 Griv AapBévev". 

!7 Gregor von Nyssa, hom. opif. 28-30 (PG 44,229B-256C). 

!* Dementsprechend hat die Tierseele nach Gregor mindere Fáhigkeiten; so kann sie 
zB. nicht erkennen, dal das Mondlicht nur eine Reflexion des Sonnenlichts ist; vgl. 
A. Nitschke, *Das Tier in der Spátantike und im Mittelalter", P. Münch (Hg.), Tiere und 
Menschen. Geschichte und. Aktualitát eines. preküren. Verhültnisses (Paderborn/München ?1999) 
227-46, hier 233. 

!?9 Gregor Nyss., hom. opif. 29 (PG 44,237A/B): "Allein wie wir es (sc. das Gebilde, das 
zum Anfang des entstehenden Lebewesens wird) nach seinem kórperhchen Teil nicht 
Fleisch und Knochen und Haare nennen und was man sonst am Menschen sieht, son- 
dern (sagen), jedes davon sei potentiell, sichtbar aber erscheine es noch nicht als solches, 
so sagen wir auch in bezug auf den seelischen Teil, es habe zwar noch nicht das Aoywóv 
und émi&vuuntikóv und Üvpoeióéc und was man sonst an der Seele wahrnimmt, schon in 
jenem Platz, analog aber zur Gestaltung und Vollendung des Kórpers entwickeln sich 
auch die Aktualitáten der Seele zugleich mit dem Zugrundeliegenden. Denn wie der 
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wie auch die spáter in diesem Zusammenhang angeführte Stelle 1Kor. 
13,11 (Kind und Mann stellen verschiedene Reifestadien dar) demonstrieren 
soll.!^ Über den Zeitpunkt der ersten Aktivitát des Logikon àufert sich 
Gregor nicht prázise; wenn er aber die Analogie zum Wachstum der 
Pflanze zieht und das Logikon bildlich als deren Frucht einordnet, legt sich 
ein Termin erst mit bzw. nach der Geburt nahe.!!! Gregor benutzt die pla- 
tonische Seelenkonzeption, differenziert aber durch die Verhaltensmerk- 
male, die auf den Entwicklungsstufen des Embryos erreicht werden, im 
aristotelischen Sinn nach Arten von Seelen; dazu paDt, daB er im Wechsel 
auch von der Natur als kreativer Potenz sprechen kann.!? Bei Gregor sind 
also bereits die Theorieelemente vorhanden, die auch bei Johannes 
Philoponos begegnen. Wenn Gregor das Seelenwachstum für die Entfaltung 
einer einzigen Seelenpotenz hált, lehrt er im Grundsatz nicht anders als die 
von PsGalen (Porphyrios), Ad Gaurum, kritisierten platonischen Philosophen, 
die im. Embryo die Seele nur potentüell vorhanden sehen.!? Gregor, der 
sowohl eine Seelenpráexistenz als auch die Erschaffung der Seele zeitlich 
nach der des Kórpers ablehnt, erklárt die Anwesenheit der Seelenpotenz im 
gerade gezeugten Embryo also traduzianisch. 

Ganz wie Gregor urteilt auch der für die spáteren anthropologischen 
Anschauungen hóchst einfluBreiche Nemesios in seiner Schrift De. natura 
hominis, da beim Embryo von einer yvyn Aoywf) nicht die Rede sein kann. 
In einem das Thema Seelenwanderung behandelnden Kontext verweist er 


schon der Grófle nach vollendete Mensch eine offen hervortretende Aktualitát der Seele 
besitzt, so gibt er am Anfang der Entstehung die korrespondierende und dem gegenwár- 
tigen Bedürfnisse angemessene Mittátigkeit der Seele in ihm darin kund, daf diese sich 
aus dem eingelegten Stoffe die ihr angeborene Wohnung bereitet". 

^ Ebd. 30 (PG 44,253D-256A). 

!! Ebd. 29 (PG 44,237C): *Wird es aber bereits stark und schieDt zur entsprechenden 
Hóhe auf, so beginnt wie eine Frucht die rationale Potenz (Aoyu 60voguc) zu leuchten, 
nicht auf einmal ganz hervortretend, sondern mit der Ausbildung des Werkzeugs (sc. des 
Gehirns?) durch Ausbildung mitwachsend, immer so viel Frucht bringend, als die Potenz 
des Zugrundeliegenden erlaubt". Das Bild von der Frucht ist stoisch und weist deswegen 
auf den Zeitpunkt der Geburt hin; vgl. Aétios, plac. 5,15,2. 

!7 Ebd, 29 (PG 44,240A): Qvotxóv tfjg voxfig und qois. 

15 Zur traduzianischen Herkunft der Seelenpotenz vgl. Karpp, Anthropologie (o. 
Anm. 102) 243. E. Stéphanou, *La coexistence initiale du corps et de l'àme d'aprés saint 
Grégoire de Nysse et saint Maxime l'Homologéte?, Fchos d'Orient 31 (1932) 304-15, hier 
307, meint fülschlich, der Zeitpunkt der Übertragung der Seelenpotenz sei die Geburt, 
statt korrekterweise die Enstehung des Embryos (yéveoic), also den Moment der Zeugung, 
anzugeben. 
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zunáchst auf die Uneinigkeit der Platoniker über Art und Anzahl der Seelen 
und versichert dann, daB alogische Wesen zu keinem Zeitpunkt Anteil an 
der Aoyum vvuyn haben, da sie sie in diesem Fall ohne Grund besáBen und 
Gott nichts Überflüssiges schaffe. Anders bei ganz jungen Kindern: Sie 
besitzen die yvy Aoywn, aber dies auch nur potenaell.''* 

In ausführlhcher Darstellung begegnet Gregors Modell, teilweise in 
wórtlicher Übernahme, noch beim Arzt Meletios (vielleicht 8. oder 9. Jh.), 
der sich ebenso bildhaft und damit diskret wie Gregor zum genauen 
Zeitpunkt der Aktualitát des Logikon áuDert.! ^ 

Mógen Klemens, Gregor und Nemesios als Platoniker die Seele für 
immateriell halten, so geht Tertullian in seiner Schrift De anima. hingegen 
von der Stofflichkeit der Seele aus, macht es aber gerade deswegen zu 
seinem zentralen Anliegen zu zeigen, da es allein richtig ist, von ihrer 
Übertragung in einem Seelensamen schon im Augenblick der Zeugung 
durch den Erzeuger selbst auszugehen und jede Art der Seelenwanderung 
als falsch abzulehnen.!5 Dementsprechend hált er die sukzessive Formung 
des Embryos vom Samen über das bloDBe Fleisch zum animal und schlhieBhch 
der áuDeren Gestalt nach zum omo noch in der Gebármutter für evident.! 
In vieler Hinsicht entspricht das, wie er selbst gelegenthch einflieBen láft, 


!* Nemesios, zat. 2,115-20 (34,18-36,13 Morani); daraus 119: *Denn wenn auch bei 
den ganz jungen Kindern nur die vernunfilose Bewegung vorhanden ist, so sagen wir 
doch, daB sie eine Vernunftseele haben, da sie beim Heranwachsen die logische 
Aktualitát an den Tag legen". Zwar legt Nemesios seine eigene Position nicht exphzit dar, 
aber es bestehen wenig Zweifel, da für ihn Embryonen nur alogische Wesen sind; vgl. 
Emmel, Fortleben (o. Anm. 70) 56-9. Die Eunomios- (Nemesios, nat. 2,104-8) und 
Apolinarisdoxographien (ebd. 2,108-10) bedürften der Überprüfung und der Aufar- 
beitung des Argumentationsganges bei Nemesios: Danach vertritt Apolinaris die Meinung, 
daB die Seele mit dem Samen übertragen wird, und Eunomios lehrt, daB die Seele 
eine unkórperliche Wesenheit ist, die im Kórper erschaffen wird. 

!5 Vgl. den Abschnitt Melenos Medicus (Monachus), De natura hominis (PG. 64,1084A- 
1089B), daraus nat. (PG. 64,1089A): *eita. npoióvtog eig qGc toU qutot, xoi hÀ(o tiv 
BA&otqv GOei$avtoc, à aicÜ0ntu xépig émüvOncev: &vópeÜÉvtog O& idjón xoi eig 
oopupgetpov pufjkoc &vaópagóvtoc xoDárep tio xopnóc, | Aoyuc] óbvoqug pyxetat, oo noo 
GO0pócoc ékootvopévn, &AÀX Tfj 100 ópyàvov teAeEwDoel ÓU &mueAetag ovvott6ovoa . . ." 
mit Gregor Nyss., hom. opif. 29 (PG 44,237C). Es gibt weitere, teilweise explizit im Text 
genannte Übernahmen aus Gregor. 

!I6 "'ertulhan, an. 25 (CCL 2,818-21 Waszink). 

7 Ebd. 36,4 (CCL 2,839,19-29 Waszink); 37,2 (CCL 2,839,8-13 W.); vgl. Dólger, 
Lebensrecht (o. Anm. 68) 28-36, Waszink, Beseelung (o. Anm. 78) 180-2. Zu den teil- 
weise uneinheitlichen Vorstellungen zur Embryologie bei Tertullian in den Schriften an., 


adv. Marc., apol. und De carne Christi vgl. Lesky/Waszink, Embryologie (o. Anm. 15) 1241f. 
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stoischer Lehre.!? Von den Stoikern setzt er sich in den naturphilosophi- 
schen Anschauung explizit jedoch dadurch ab, daB er ein Einsaugen der 
Seele aus der kalten Luft bei der Geburt ablehnt. Trotz der Hefügkeit, mit 
der Tertullian für das Leben des Embryos eintritt und. Philosophen und 
Arzte angreift, die das Ungeborene für unbeseelt halten und abtreiben, ist 
das von ihm nachdrücklich verfochtene und begründete Hauptargument 
lediglich, dab der Embryo ein Lebewesen ist, nicht aber, daB er schon eine 
raüonale Seele ausgebildet hat.'"? 'Tertulian ist klar, daB das Seelen- 
vermógen in seinen Fáhigkeiten wáchst und sein rationaler Teil im Embryo 
nur potentiel! vorhanden 1st.'? Dementsprechend dürfte Tertullian in am. 
38,6-39,1 so zu verstehen sein, daB Unsterblchkeit, Erkenntnisfáhigkeit, 
Sinnesfáhigkeit, Denkkraft und Willensfreiheit erst mit der Geburt. übertra- 
gen sind."?! 

Aus der Perspektive ihrer heidnisch-philosophischen  Zeitgenossen 
nehmen die christlichen Autoren somit den Standpunkt ein, daB der 
Embryo seit der Ausbildung der áuDeren Gestalt ein menschliches Lebe- 
wesen 1st. Einige Philosophen teilen diese Meinung, die Mehrheit lehnt sie 
ab, weil sie naturphilosophisch nicht davon überzeugt ist, daB der Embryo 
ein Lebewesen ist. Sicherlich am weitesten wagt sich Tertullian vor, wenn 
er in der ihm eigenen popularisierenden Art energisch das Lebendigsein 
des Embryos demonstriert und sogar so weit zu gehen scheint, daB er auch 
die rationalen Fáhigkeiten im. Embryo potentiell angelegt sieht. 

Was die moralische Bewertung von Handlungen gegen den Embryo 
bei den frühchristlichen Autoren anbelangt, ist, ohne hier náher darauf 


H5. Vg]. Tertullian, an. 25,9. 

J9 Dem widerspricht auch nicht die Stelle Tertullian, an. 26,4, an der gesagt wird, da 
die Kinder im Schof von Elisabeth und Maria nicht nur Seelen, sondern sogar Geist 
waren. Denn es ist von spiritus und nicht von rato die Rede. Das bezieht sich für 
Tertullian darauf, daB die ungeborenen Kinder die eigentlichen, góttlichen Antriebskráfte 
der jeweiligen Handlungen ihrer Mütter sind. Auch hier ist der Skopos, daB beide 
Embryonen /eben, und zwar ein Leben, das die Naturordnung, bestehend in Unfrucht- 
barkeit und Jungfráulichkeit, aufgehoben hat. 

79 "l'ertullian, a2. 38. Die Anlagen entwickeln sich allmáhlich durch die Zeitráume des 
Lebens hindurch. Die Geschlechtsreife der Seele zB. fállt mit der des Kórpers zusammen; 
genannt wird als ungefáhres Datum das 14. Lebensjahr. 

mU J.H. Waszink, Tertullian über die Seele (Zürich/München 1980) 141, übersetzt natmt- 
tus mit "Augenblick der Entstehung" und :anua natwttatis mit "von. Anfang und von der 
Geburt der Seelen an" und preBt damit den lexikalischen Befund, nach dem sich beide 
Begriffe auf die Geburt und nicht auf die Empfàngnis beziehen; vgl. A. Souter, A glossary 
of later latin to 600 A.D. (Oxford 1949 — 1996) 262; A. Blaise/H. Chirat, Dicttonnatre latin- 
frangais des auteurs chrétiens (Turnhout 1954) 549. 
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eingehen zu kónnen, angesichts des Befundes konstatierbar, daf) die 
Zurückweisung der Abtreibung in erster Linie aus der Absicht erwáchst, das 
Gut des Lebewesens Mensch zu schützen, wenn es einmal im Mutterschof 
seine Form erhalten hat. Sie stellt ein aus dem Respekt vor dem Menschen 
als GGov erwachsendes Gebot dar, das als solches Gegenstand góttlicher 
Fürsorge ist,'?? ist Jedoch nicht darin begründet, dab das Lebewesen bereits 
vorgeburtlich durch eine von Gott geschaffene Aoywi] wvxyr zum vollstándi- 
gen Menschen geadelt ist. Schon Philo hatte im AnschluB an Ex. 21,22f 
(LXX) die Ablehnung der Tótung des ausgeformten menschlichen Embryos 
als VerstoD gegen das Menschengeschlecht bezeichnet, weil der Embryo mit 
der Ausformung ein /ebendiger Mensch sei, aber nicht als Vergehen gegen ein 
durch Gott mit der rationalen Potenz beseeltes Wesen eingeordnet.? Der 
Aoywuóc wird bei Philo als von auBDen kommend von der innerembryonalen 
Entwicklung ausgeschlossen.'?* 


V. Die Folgerungen für Johannes Philoponos 


Vor dem antiken Hintergrund springt unmittelbar ins Auge, daf die 
Feststellung des Johannes Philoponos, der Embryo sei nicht nur ein $6ov, 
sondern besitze seit der Ausstattung mit der &Aoyog wvyn sogar eine woyn 
Aoywh, in der Spátantihe bemerkenswert ist und in der Tat einer 
philosophisch-medizinischen Begründung bedürft hat, um sich vor dem 
Forum der anders positionierten. Mehrheitsmeinung rechtfertigen. und 


72 Vgl. Athenagoras, presb. 35. Diesen Bezug zwischen demiurgischem Prinzip und 
Embryo herzustellen, ist nicht das Spezifikum christlicher Autoren, wie das Beispiel Galen 
zeigt. 

73 Philo Alex., spec. leg. 3,108f. 117-9; áhnlich Flavius Josephus, c. Apionem 2,254. Es 
ist in der Frühzeit davon auszugehen, daf? frühchristlhichen Abtreibungsverboten, zB. Did. 
2,2, áhnliche Begründungszusammenhánge zugrundeliegen; deutlich in diesem Sinne 
Athenagoras, pres. 35. Auch in Const. Apost. 7,3,2, das ebenfalls auf Ex. 21,22f (LXX) 
rekurriert, basiert die Begründung des Abtreibungsverbotes mit der Existenz einer Seele 
im Embryo darauf, daB wvyü das dem ausgeformten Embryo von Gott verliehene 
Lebensprinzip ist. Zur Bewertung des Embryos im antiken rabbinischen Judentum vgl. 
F. Weber, Jüdische "I heologie aufgrund des Talmud und verwandlter Schrifien gemeinfafllich dargestellt, 
hg. v. F. Delitzsch/G. Schnedermann (Leipzig ^1897 - Hildesheim/New York 1975) 225- 
31; Needham, History (o. Anm. 78) 77-82; I. Jacobovits, "The status of the embryo in 
the Jewish tradition", Dunstan/Seller (ed.), Status (o. Anm. 68) 62-73; er stellt eingangs 
zur Position des Judentums fest: *... on one fundamental principle there ist complete 
agreement: full human status 1s not acquired until birth, . . .". Den Ursprung für die vom 
Christentum abweichende Bewertung durch das Judentum sieht Jacobovits in. der 
Differenz der hebráischen und griechischen Fassung von Ex. 21,22f. 

7^ So Lesky/Waszink, Embryologie (o. Anm. 15) 1241. 
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durchsetzen zu kónnen.'? Leider lassen sich nur Vermutungen über die 
Beweisfiguren des Johannes Philoponos für seine Behauptung anstellen. 
Wenn man von aetm. ausgeht, hat er vielleicht in aristotelischem Sinne auch 
damit argumentiert, daB im. Embryo ein. Formgebungsprinzip nicht nur 
potentiell, sondern auch aktuell wirksam sein. muf. und dafür die wywyn 
Aoyum in Frage kommt. Die yvy] Aoyufi wáàre dann allerdings nicht mehr 
nur als Denkvermógen, sondern als allgemeines Geistprinzip gedacht. Die 
Vermutung, Johannes Philoponos habe mit der Geistseele als Formprinzip 
argumentiert, reicht allerdings deswegen nicht aus, weil die wvyi] Aoyuc 
nicht wie bei Gregor ein internes Prinzip ist, sondern von aufen mitgeteilt 
wird, und zwar erst dann, wenn die Natur die &Àoyoc wvyfj entwickelt hat. 
Form aber hat sich auch bis dahin schon entwickelt. An welchen Signalen 
Johannes Philoponos somit die Begabung des Embryos mit der yvyn Aoyu 
abgelesen und festgemacht hat, bleibt offen, da Bewegung und Sin- 
neswahrnehmung der &Aoyoc vvyri zuzuordnen sind und es dafür einer yvyn 
ÀAoywi nicht bedarf. Eine rein biblische Argumentation dürfte bei Johannes 
Philoponos ebenfalls ausscheiden. Denn Ex. 21,22f (LXX) wird 1n opm. nur 
als zusátzlicher Hinweis auf die Richtigkeit eines auf andere Weise, námlich 
philosophisch geführten Beweisganges ins Spiel gebracht. Auch die nicht 
eindeutigen Aussagen Gregors kónnen nicht die unmittelbare Vorlage sein, 
da dieser die externe Herkunft der Seele ablehnt. 

Daf die Überlegungen des Johannes Philoponos nicht abstrakt entwic- 
kelt, sondern in einen Diskussionshorizont eingebettet sind, zeigt bereits der 
AnCom., welcher gleichsam die Front der Skeptker markiert. AuDerdem 
scheint Johannes Philoponos nicht der einzige und wahrscheinlich. auch 
nicht der erste zu sein, der damals dergleichen Überlegungen anstellt. Denn 
bei einem seiner Zeitgenossen und Diskussionspartner, dem sog. Kosmas 
Indikopleustes, wird ebenfalls, diesmal allerdings aus rein theologischen 
Gründen, mit der yvyn Aoywü argumentiert, wenn zur Beantwortung der 
Frage, wie tote Embryonen zur Gotteserkenntnis gelangen kónnen, die 
Behauptung gemacht wird, der Embryo "koste" (oder: *nehme zu sich") von 
der vvyn Aoyuri seiner Mutter.?9? Die beiden Christen scheinen sich einig 
zu sein, da für den Embryo die Móghlchkeit zur Erkenntnis vorhanden ist, 
sind aber offenbar über ihre Herkunft verschiedener Meinung. Kosmas 
lehnt sich anscheinend an ein stoisches Modell an, wenn er den Embryo als 


75 Andere Autoren lassen sich nicht namhaft machen. Emmel, Fortleben (o. Anm. 70) 
8, behauptet zwar, daB für Parmenides dem Embryo von seiner Entstehung an Denken 
und Empfindung zukomme. Das geben aber die von Emmel genannten Belege nicht her. 
75 Kosmas, top. 7,78f (SC 197,141 Wolska-Conus): *... 10 £ufpvov 10 Aoywóv yevoó- 
u£vov, (Gg £xog £ix£iv, tfjg umntpoag yootpóg... AeuBóvov yvÀoi &v tfj uneAAo0on 
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lei der Mutter begreift—Stoisches findet sich. auch in. anderen. Zusam- 
menhángen bei Kosmas—,"" wáhrend Johannes Philoponos neuplatonisch- 
aristotelisch argumentiert zu haben scheint und darauf besteht, daB der 
Embryo nicht bloB an der Erkenntnisfáhigkeit seiner. Mutter. partizipiert, 
sondern als Individuum bereits eine eigene Geistseele besitzt. 

Finer historischen Einordnung bedürfte in diesem Zusammenhang auch 
nochmals die Schrift De astrologia des Christen Hermippos."? Sie setzt sich 
dafür ein, daB die Embryonen Gao sind,? aber das logische Vermógen erst 
nach der Geburt betátigen nach der Reihenfolge, die im Samen angelegt 
ist.'? Sorabj hált sie für eine direkte Reaktion auf PsGalen (Porphyrios) und 
damit offenbar wie schon Kroll für einen spátantiken Text, wahrend 
Hunger sie in die Zeit zwischen 1000 und 1322 und Jürss sie sogar ins 14. 
Jh. einordnet.??! 

An welcher Stelle Johannes Philoponos seine Argumente vorgestellt hat, 
làáBt sich ebenfalls nicht mehr kláren. Wenn er sich in der Zeit vor der 
Abfassung von aetm. zu dem Thema geáuDert haben sollte, konnten seine 
verlorenen Symmikta Zetemata 1n Frage kommen. Schon bei Porphyrios war 
eine Schrift dieses Titels ein bevorzugter Ort, Probleme der Seele und ihres 
physiologischen Unterbaus zu diskutieren.'*? 
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xataotácei Unouuivíjoketat xoi eig otoOnoiw Épyetoi Tfg umtpóog vyaotpóg, v f 
neneipotoi uepiKOg Koi otO tfjg totx otn Kataotiotoc." 

17 Zwar besteht auch im platonischen Modell des PsGalen (Porphryios) eine 
Verbindung zwischen dem Seelenvermógen der Mutter und dem des Ungeborenem, aber 
beider Seelen sind nicht idenüsch; vgl. Deuse, Untersuchungen (o. Anm. 82) 186f. 

78 Vgl. W. Kroll, Hermippos 9: PW 8 (1913) 854-7; Anonymi Christiani Hermippus De 
astrologia dialogus, ed. W. Kroll/P. Viereck (Leipzig 1895). 

79 Hermippos, asírol. 17 [144-7] (61,17/4 Kroll/Viereck). 

3 Ebd. 17 [157] (64,1-7 K./V.). 

33 Sorabjii, Animal minds (o. Anm. 11) 101; H. Hunger, Die hochsprachhche profane 
Literatur der Byzantiner 2 - HAW 5,2 (München 1978) 251, mit Berufung auf F. Boll, Eine 
arabisch-byzantinische Quelle des Dialogs Hermippos - SHAW.PH 1912,18; F. Jürss, 
Johannes Katrarios und der Dialog Hermippos oder Über die Astrologie: BZ 59 (1966) 
275-84. Welche Argumente schwerer wiegen, wird sich noch erweisen müssen. Aus ver- 
schiedenen anderen, hier nicht náher erórterbaren inhaltlichen Gründen ist das 6. Jh. 
eine durchaus attraktive Annahme. 

12 Vgl. H. Dórnrie, Porphyrios? "Symmikta. Zetemata? — Zetemata 20 (München 1959) pas- 
sim, etwa 159/61. 
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ABSTRACT: This article investigates Gregory of Tours' sources for his account 
of the Vandal kingdom (DLH 2.2-3). The account revolves around a healing 
miracle by Eugenius, the Nicene bishop of Carthage during the Vandal Arian 
Huneric's persecution of Catholics in 484. Victor of Vita's Historia persecutionis 
is the only extant contemporaneous African source that spothghts Huneric's 
reign and gives a version of Eugenius' miracle story, albeit vastly different from 
Gregory's. After demonstrating that Gregory could not have relied on Victor 
for his information, the author argues that Gregory had access instead to a lost 
Hüstoria persecutionis written 1n Africa around the same time as Victor's, and that 
he retrieved from it circumstantia] details not reported by Victor, such as 
names of several Nicene bishops and confessors, and a letter by Eugenius not 
attested elsewhere. 


On 25 February 484, the Vandal Arian king Huneric issued an edict of 
persecution against all Nicene Christians in North Africa who refused to be 
rebaptized and convert to Arianism. They saw their churches closed, their 
bishops exiled, their holy books burned, and their land. confiscated. One 
scholar has dubbed this *la répression la plus dure qu'ait subie le cathoh- 
cisme africain'.! The sources for this period of the Vandal hegemony are 
both few and biased.? Victor of Vita's Historia persecutionis Africanae. provinciae 


* [| am very grateful for the comments and criticisms of several friends and colleagues: 
Danuta Shanzer, Ralph Mathisen, Michael Kulikowski, Andreas Schwarcz, Noel Lenski, 
Florin Curta, and Ian Wood. 

! C.A. Julien, Histoire de l'Afrique du nord: Tunisie, Algérie, Maroc (Paris, 1966), 249. 

? "The three principal sources are: Victor of Vita, Historia persecutionis Africanae provinciae: 
M. Petschenig ed., CSEL 7 (1881), from which edition all citations from the HP are taken 
in this paper; the Vita sancti Fulgentii episcopt Ruspensis: PL 65, 117-50; and Procopius, Bellum 
Vandalicum: O. Veh ed., Prokop: Werke (Munich, 1961), vol. 4. Two minor contemporary 
sources are the Passio septem monachorum (Petschenig, 108-14) and the Notitia provinciarum 
et civitatum Africae (Petschenig, 117-34), both of which are appended to HP in the manu- 
script tradition; quotations from each are taken from Petschenig's above-cited edition. For 
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[HP], written ca. 485, 1s the only surviving eyewitness account, which Pierre 
de Labriolle poignantly called *le tour d'une longue et douloureuse Pass?o 
martyrum? Gregory of Tours, writing some one hundred years after Victor, 
gave a brief overview of the Vandal kingdom at the beginning of the sec- 
ond book of his Decem libri historiarum | DLH ].* Gregory's account revolves 
around a healing miracle performed by Eugenius, the Catholic bishop of 
Carthage during Huneric's reign. Victor gave the only other known account 
of this miracle, but his version could not be more different in nearly every 
detail. Gregory also reproduced an original letter of Eugenius not attested 
in HP or anywhere else. In this study I shall compare the two accounts 
closely to see what light can be shed first on Gregory's sources and second 
on connections and communication between the Vandal kingdom and Gaul 
in and after the Vandal period. 


Structure of Gregory's Vandal account 


The second book of Gregory's DLH opens with an anecdotal story about 
St. Martin and Brictius, Martin's successor as bishop of Tours. The second 
and third chapters cover the Vandal kingdom. The fourth contains a short 
story about the Visigothic king Athanaric, while the three subsequent chap- 
ters touch upon the Hunnic kingdom. The eighth chapter leads into a dis- 
cussion about the origins of the Frankish kingdom, and the remaining 
thirty-hve chapters are a continuation of this theme, spotlighüng the first 
kings of the Franks. Gregory's discussion of other barbarian kingdoms— 
Vandal, Visigothic, and Hunnic—is intended merely as a brief preface to 
explain and contextualize the rise of the Franks? 


modern histories of the Vandals, see L. Schmidt, Geschichte der Wandalen (Munich, 1942); 
C. Courtois, Les Vandales et l'Afrique (Paris, 1955); H.-]. Diesner, Das Vandalenreich (Stuttgart, 
1966); B. Pischel, Kulturgeschichte und Volkskunst der Wandalen (Frankfurt, 1980-7), 2 vols. 

? L'Histowe de la littérature latine chrétienne (Paris, 1924), 594. For a discussion of Victor 
and his authorial aims, see S. Costanza, 'Vittore di Vita e la Historia persecutionis Africanae 
provinciae, Vetera. Christianorum 17 (1980), 229-268, and more recently S. Lancel, Histowe de 
la persécution  Vandale en. Afrique (Paris, 2002), 3-63. More recent süll is D. Shanzer, 
'Intentions and Audiences: History, Hagiography, Martyrdom, and Confession in Victor 
of Vita's Historia Persecutioni? in. A. Merrills ed., Vandals, Romans, and Berbers: New Perspectives 
on Late Antique África (Cambridge, 2004), 271-90. 

* Catations from the DLH are taken from the edition of B. Krusch and W. Levison, 
MGH, SRM 1.1 (Hannover, 1937-51). Citations from Gregory's various hagiographical 
works come from DB. Krusch ed., MGH, SRM 1.2 (Hannover, 1885). 

* M. Heinzelmann, Gregor von Tours: Zehn Bücher Geschichte. Historiographie und. Gesell- 
schaflskonzept im 6. Jahrhundert (Darmstadt, 1994), 118-20. 
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Gregory's account of the Vandals opens with their occupation of Gaul 
and then of Spain under Gunderic. Then follows a conventional hagio- 
graphical type-scene in which an anonymous Catholic woman is martyred 
under the Arian. *Thrasamund' in. Spain. The next segment, devoted to 
Huneric's persecution of Nicene Christians in North Africa, forms the core 
of the narrative. Gregory reproduces an original letter of Eugenius and pro- 
ceeds with a story about one of the bishop's miracles. The Vandal account 
is then brought to an abrupt close with some cursory remarks about 
Huneric's demise and the subsequent fate of the Vandal kingdom. 


Gregory^s chronology of the Vandal kings 


Moorhead notes that *the quickest reading of Gregory is enough to estab- 
lish that he 1s not reliable for the history of the Vandal kingdom in Africa. 
Gregory's account is indeed riddled with inaccuracies. His chronology for 
the succession of the Vandal kings is badly garbled. After mentioning the 
migration of the Vandals under Gunderic into Gaul and Spain, he recounts 
their tense confrontation with the Alamanni, who had followed them into 
Gaul. He has Thrasamund succeed Gunderic;? though in reality Geiseric 
became king after Gunderic, and Thrasamund ascended the throne later in 
496 (d. 523), decades after the Vandals had arrived in Africa. Gregory's 
story about the martyrdom of Anonyma during the reign of "Ihrasamund', 
while the Vandals still occupied Spain, is framed anachronisücally, for 
Gunderic was ruling at that time.? In addition, the historical Thrasamund 
apparently did not take a hard line against Nicene Christians, as did other 
Vandal kings.'? 


€ J. Moorhead, 'Gregory of Tours on the Arian Kingdoms, Studi Medievali ser. 3, 36 
(1995), 903-15 (904). 

? Post haec Wandali a loco suo digressi, cum. Gunderico rege in Gallias ruunt. Quibus valde vasta- 
fis, Sbanias adpetunt. .Nec multo post scandalum inter utrumque oritur populum, quonam propinqui sibi 
erant. Cumque ad bellum armati procederent et (amiamque in. conflicto parati essent, at Alamannorum 
rex: "Quousque bellum super cunctum populum commovetur? .Ne pereant, quaeso, populi utriusque falan- 
gae, sed procedant duo de nostris in campum cum armis. bellicis, et ipse inter. se confhgant. Tunc ille, 
cuius puer viceril, regione sine certamine obtenebit.? Ad haec cunctus consensit populus, ne unwersa mul- 
titudo in ore gladu rueret (DLH 2.2). 

* His enim. diebus. Gundericus rex. obierat, in. cutus loco. Transimundus obtenuerat regnum (DLH 
2.2). Courtois, Vandales, 56n5, mentions this error but does not elaborate. 

? According to Victor, HP 1.1-2, Gunderic's tenure ended in Spain, prior to the 
Vandals' arrival in Africa. 

!^ Procopius, BV 1.8. Arguing for Thrasamund's relative clemency, Courtois, Vandales, 
267, notes that *on ne connait pas de martyrs sous son régne'. 
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There are other chronological miscalculations. After the Vandals had 
crossed over into Africa, according to Gregory, Huneric assumed the reins 
of the kingdom. Geiseric is omitted altogether, as if he had never reigned. 
Gregory has Hilderic succeed Huneric, though the former did not come 
to power until 523, when he succeeded Thrasamund. Gunthamund, who 
ruled before Thrasamund, is also passed over in silence. Gregory further- 
more thinks that Gelamir became king upon Hilderic's death, but Gelamir 
in fact deposed Hilderic in 530. The chart below contrasts Gregory's 
faulty chronology, which omits Geiseric and Gunthamund, with the true 


chronology: 
Correct order of Vandal succession Gregory's order 
Gunderic 407-428 Gunderic 
Geiseric 428-477 T hrasamund 
Huneric 477-484 Huneric 
Gunthamund 484-496 Hilderic 
Thrasamund 496-523 Gelamir 
Hilderic 523-530 
Gelamir 530-534 


Despite numerous inconsistencies about the other kings, Gregory is cor- 
rect about Huneric's position as third of those named in his narrative. There 
is a practical reason for this tunnel vision: his Vandal account revolves 
around Eugenius, who became bishop of Carthage during Huneric's reign. 
Huneric's Arian sympathies and his persecution of Catholics would natu- 
rally have piqued Gregory's interest and even aroused his ire, inasmuch as 
the DLH are laced with anti-Arian. propaganda. 

The account has another peculiarity that should be mentoned, this one 
geographical rather than chronological. Gregory identifies the Vandals' 
point of departure from Spain into Africa in May 429 as the small port city 


! Hence Gregory writes in the preface to the first book of the DLH: scnpturus bella . . . 
ecclesiarum cum hereticis, prius fidem meam proferre cupno, ut qui ligerit me non dubitet esse catholicum. 
Dill put it spiritedly: "The hatred to the Arian sect burns in the pages of Gregory of 
Tours. Nothing could well be fiercer than the tone of that usually amiable bishop towards 
Arian doctrine: S. Dill, Roman Society in Gaul in the Merovingian Age (London, 1926), 466. 
Wood is more sober, suggesting that (a narrative refutation of Arianism may have been 
one of the original aims of Gregory's Histories: I. Wood, Gregory of Tours (Oxford, 1994), 
34. See also A.H.B. Breukelaar, Historiography and Episcopal Authority in. Sixth-Century Gaul 
(Góttingen, 1994), 276-81; M. Heinzelmann, *Heresy in Books I and II of Gregory of 
Tours! Historiae in A.C. Murray ed., Afler Rome's Fall: Narrators and Sources of Early Medieval 
History (Voronto, 1998), 67-82. 
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of Iulia Traducta (modern-day Tarifa) located at the southernmost tip of 
Spain.'? Since this detail 1s not attested in any other source, it is impossible 
to verify whether Gregory's source was correct. Courtois and others how- 
ever have been willing to take Gregory at his word and accept Tarifa as the 
Vandals' *port d'embarquement'.? 

Gregory's confusion over the Vandal kings! succession would appear at 
first glance to be a mishandling of sources, the same kind of misstep in 
which he is implicated on other occasions.'* But what were these sources? 
The imprecise dating probably rules out a chronicle, such as the Chronicon 
of the African bishop Victor of Tunnuna (d. ca. 567).^ 'The Chronicon of the 
Gallic bishop Marius of Avenches is likewise excluded. Even though 1t con- 
tains a brief notice about Gelamir's defeat by Justnian, an event to which 
Gregory alludes,'ó the Chronicon was composed no earlier than 581, whereas 
Gregory's Vandal account was written in the early 570s." Gregory did not 
know Greek, so Procopius! BV was not an option either. There 1s reason to 
beleve that he was not working from Victor of Vita's HP either. For 
instance, the entire first book of HP covers Geiseric's reign, but Gregory 
never once mentions him.? Surprisingly, he knew of the town (Tarifa) from 
which the Vandals allegedly had set sail into Africa, and yet he was appar- 
ently unfamiliar with the king who had led this large-scale incursion. The 


12. Post haec prosequentibus Alamannis usque Traductam, transito mare, Wandali per totam Africam 
ac Mauritaniam. sunt. dispersi (DLH 2.2). 

13 Victor de Vite et son oeuvre (Algeria, 1954), 29. Cif. 1d., Vandales, 158-64 (with diagrams). 
See also R. Thouvenot, Fssa: sur la province romaine de Bétique (Paris, 1940), 273; and E.-F. 
Gautier, Genséric, rot des Vandales (Paris, 1935), 167. 

^^ Cf. DLH 2.9, where he fumbles the meaning of a passage borrowed from Orosius, 
Hist. 7.40. 

5 For instance, Victor correctly has Gunthamund as Huneric's successor, whereas 
Gregory is conspicuously silent about Gunthamund: see T. Mommsen ed., MGH, AA 
11.2, 184-206 (190). On Victor and his work, see C. Cardelle de Hartmann and R. Collins 
edd., Victor Tunnunensis chronicon cum reliquis ex consularibus caesaraugustanis et Iohannis Biclarensis 
chronicon (Turnhout, 2001), 95*-115*. 

5 Marius: Gelimer rex Wandalorum captivos Constantinopoli exhibetur. J. Favrod, La Chronique 
de Marius d'Avenches (455-581): Texte, traduction et commentaire (Lausanne, 1993), 72. Gregory: 
Gelesimeris regnum suscipit. Ibse quoque a re publica superatus, vitam princibatumque finit (DLH 2.9). 

7 Monod concluded that Marius relied on. Gregory, not the other way around: 
G. Monod, Ftudes critiques sur les sources de l'histoire mérovingienne (Paris, 1872), I, 161-2. For 
a recent study of Marius and his sources, see Favrod, Chronique, 27-41. 

I5 On Geiseric's reign, see. H.W. Quast, Geiserich. Vandale ohne. Vandalismus (Munich, 
1987). 
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sum of all the historical inaccuracies and omissions in Gregory's account of 
the Vandal kingdom again raises the inevitable questions: what sources was 
he accessing, and how reliable were they?!? In order to place these and 
other issues in the proper light, it will be instructive to examine in detail the 
contents of Gregory's and Victor's narratives. 


Gregory^s story about Eugenius 


Gregory's account of the Vandal kingdom centers around the character 
of Eugenius, who was historically the bishop of Carthage from ca. 480 to 
ca. 505.9 His episcopate carnred with it a unique symbolic importance 
because the see at Carthage had been kept vacant, ever since the death of 
Bishop Deogratias in 456,?! by order of the Vandal Arian authorities. For 
the first time in over two decades, the Nicene Christian community was 
granted permission to install its own bishop. Victor reports the happy cele- 
bration that followed on the heels of Eugenius! ordination: crowds cheered, 
and young men and women rejoiced that for the first time in their lives they 
saw a bishop presiding from his see.? Their joy would prove to be short- 
lived. For as Victor portrays it, the Arian faction, led by its chief bishop 
Cyrola,? lurked surreptiously in the shadows, conspirng against the 
Catholics. 

Gregory's story about Eugenius bears his trademark hagiographical exu- 
berance, boasting all the crucial elements of drama: action, intrigue, irony, 
and vividly drawn characters who personify the universal battle between 
good and evil. As the plot unfolds, the reader is presented with a pleasant 
study in contrasts. On the one hand there 1s Eugenius, the archetypal ortho- 
dox bishop representing all that 1s good and holy (sanctum . . . episcopum, verum 
inenarrabili sanctitate, qui tunc. ferebatur magnae prudentiae esse), and on the other 


!? On Gregory's handling of sources, especially as they relate to his credibility as an 
historian, see G. Kurth, Fitudes franques (Paris, 1919), II, 117-206. 

?) For a brief summary of his career, see A. Mandouze, Prosopographie chrétienne du. bas- 
empire: Prosopographie de. l'Afrique. chrétienne (303-533) (hereafter PCBE) (Paris, 1982), I, 
362-5, 'Eugenius 2". 

? On Deogratias, see PCBE I, 271-3, 'Deogratias T. 

?! Ordinato itaque episcopo Eugenio, viro sancto deoque accepto, sublimis nata est laetitia et gaudium 
cumulatum est ecclesiae. dei. Exultans multitudo catholica sub. barbara. dominatione de. ordinatione 
pontificis reparati: nam maximus iuuenum. numerus atque adulescentularum sibimet in commune congau- 
dens attestabatur, quod numquam vidisset episcopum in throno sedentem (HP 2.6). 

7 On Cyrola, see PCBE I, 260-2, 'Cyrila". 
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hand there is Cyrola, the quintessential. heretical. pseudo-bishop who 
embodies all that 1s evil and dishonest ( falso vocatus episcopus, hereticorum tunc 
maximus habebatur assertor). 

The theme of episcopal conduct 1s one that Gregory explores repeatedly 
in the DLH,* and notably in the second book, which opens with an anec- 
dote about Martin and Brictius.? One day Brictius chances upon a sick man 
in the street who is waiüng for Martin to pass by and heal him. Brictius, 
sull a deacon, ridicules the bishop behind his back and calls him a mad- 
man. Martin, standing some distance away, overhears the comment and 
rebukes him, prophesying that his future bishopric will be plagued with 
scandal, but the rebuke is mocked. The prophecy is fulfilled, for after 
Bricaus succeeds Martin he is harassed by allegations of sexual misconduct 
that eventually lead to his banishment from the city. Gregory inserts this 
story as an occasion to sermonize on the moral character of bishops, how 
they should—and should not—behave. Martin and Brictius, like Eugenius 
and Cyrola, are polarizing figures whose actions situate them on mutually 
opposing ends of the moral spectrum. Martin is a summus et incomparabilis vir, 
whereas Bricüus 1s superbus et vanus and a conniver since childhood (multas 
tendebat insidias). Likewise, Eugenius 1s sanctus and has magna prudentia, while 
Cyrola 1s tagged with the pejorative epithet elatus vanitate atque superbia. "Thus 
in some ways, mutatis mutandis, the Marün-Brictus story foreshadows the 
Eugenius-Cyrola one and puts it in relief. 

Cyrola, like Brictius, 1s the antagonist who initiates a rivalry with his 
morally upright counterpart. Eugenius is summoned before Huneric to 
debate with Cyrola about the doctrine of the trinity, resulting in a humih- 
atüng defeat for the Arian bishop.?? Afterward, Cyrola burns with blazing- 
hot envy (invidia inflammante) at seeing Eugenius (instead of himself) perform 
many miracles. Gregory's wording is subtle but significant: Cihrist is the 
one performing the miracles, with Eugenius serving as only the incidental 
human agent (multas per eum virtutes. Christus ostenderit). Cyrola has no such 


^? Shanzer concentrates on the sexual misconduct of bishops: see D. Shanzer, 'History, 
Romance, Love, and Sex in Gregory of Tours' Decem Libri Historiarum" 1n K. Mitchell and 
I. Wood edd., 7he World of Gregory of Tours (Leiden, 2002), 395-418, esp. 400-5. 

? DLH 2.1. 

?? Ductus itaque sanctus Eugenius ad. regem, cum illo Arrianorum episcopum pro fide catholica. decer- 
tavit. Cumque eum de sanctae Trinitatis mistirium. potentissime dewissit .... (DLH 2.3). 

? Cyrola 1s made to say: non patior, quod hi episcopi multa in populos signa depromunt illosque 
cuncti, me neglecto, secuntur (DLH 2.3). 
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claim to divine power, and in order to upstage his rival he resorts to a coun- 
terfeit miracle. He concocts a scheme to bribe an Arian co-conspirator with 
fifty pieces of gold to sit in the street and feign blindness until he arrives 
and 'miraculously' restores his sight. The plan takes a turn for the worse, 
however, as the man really does lose his sight when Cyrola touches him. 
The blindness is also figurative, for he is said to have been hoodwinked by 
avarice into making a mockery of the Almighty (caecaverat eum. cupiditas, et 
virtulem Dei omnipotentis inridere ber. pecuniam. aestimabat). He recognizes God's 
judgment, immediately disavows the bribe, and begs for mercy from 
Eugenius, who has just arrived on the scene as a deus ex machina. Eugenius 
presides over the miracle, though he delegates the actual laying on of hands 
to two of his associates, Longinus and Vindimialis. The Arian's physical eye- 
sight 1s restored only after he renounces his heresy and professes the Nicene 
faith. But with this comes a restoration of his spiritual eyesight, which he 
had lost through adherence to Arian teachings? Whereas Cyrola brings 
about physical and spiritual blindness through his heresy,? Eugenius cures 
both physical (visibilium oculorum) and spiritual (mentium) blindness through 
legitimate divine power that is his by virtue of being an orthodox bishop. 
Gregory thus constructs the healing of the blind man as an elaborate 
metaphor for conversion,? one that seems on one level to parallel St. Paul's 
famous conversion scene in the New Testament.?! 


^? Words such as caecus and caecitas are. regularly employed by early Chrisüan and 
patristic writers to evoke the image of spiritual blindness of the enemies of God (Jews, 
heathens, heretics, etc.). See I. Opelt, Die Polemik in. der. christhchen. lateinischen Literatur. von 
Tertullian bis Augustin (Heidelberg, 1980), 74, 91, 106, 111, 131, 133, 143-4, 190, 177, 252. 

? Manefestissime autem. patuit. per huius. caecitatem, qualiter hereticorum. episcopus oculos cordium 
misero adsertonis suae velabat amictu, ne veram lucem licuerit fidet oculis contemplare (DLH 2.3). 

9 A. Keely, 'Arians and Jews in the Histories of Gregory of 'Tours', Journal of Medieval 
History 23:2 (1997), 103-15 (107-8); G. de Nie, *Gregory of Tours' smile: spiritual reality, 
imagination and earthly events in the Histories, in A. Scharer and G. Scheibelreiter edd., 
Historographie im. frühen. Mittelalter (Munich, 1994), 68-95 (71). C£. G. Scheibelreiter, *Das 
Wunder als Mittel der Konfhktbereinigung, Archw für Kulturgeschichte 74. (1992), 
257-106. 

3! Acts 9.1-18. Throughout the Confessiones Augustne invokes the antithesis between 
darkness and light, blindness and sight, to conceptualize the process of conversion; e.g., 
8.4: nonne multi ex profundiore tartaro caecitatis quam. Victorinus redeunt ad te et accedunt et inlumi- 
nantur reciftentes lumen: M. Skutella, ed., S. Aurelii Augustini Confessionum Libri XIII (Stuttgart, 
1934), 159-60. Also Conf. 2.3; 3.3, 7; 5.2, 3, 8; 6.16; 9.4. This later Christian darkness- 
light antithesis may derive in. part from the Johannine model of conversion (see, e.g., 7 


jn. 1.5-7). 
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Cyrola bears a striking resemblance to a character who appears in a later 
work of Gregory's, the Liber in gloria confessorum [GC ].? 'The dramatic setting 
is Visigothic Spain, during the reign of the Arian king Leuvigild (569-586). 
Here as in DLH 2.2-3 Gregory's anti-Arian senüments color his depiction 
of a foreign power.? 'The king impatiently asks one of his Arian bishops why 
the Nicene Catholics are able to perform miracles while the Arians cannot.?* 
Chagrinned, the bishop falsely claims that he has often healed the blind and 
the deaf. To validate his claim he secretly (clanculo) pays a man forty gold 
pieces to sit in the town square and pretend as if he were blind. The bishop 
would then 'heal' him as he passes by with Leuvigild ( praetereunte me cum rege). 
. Instead of being healed of feigned blindness, the man 1s stricken with. real 
blindness as soon as the bishop touches him. One cannot help but notice 
the unmistakeable similarities between this story and the one about 
Eugenius and Cyrola. The only noteworthy difference between the two 1s 
the absence from GC 13 of a protagonist, an alter Eugenius, to play the foil 
to the Arian bishop. 

Gregory 1s clearly cross-referencing GC 13 and DLH 2.3 when he calls 
the Visigothic Arian bishop a novus Crrola. This 1s a case of intertextual guilt- 
by-association, in that the fnew Cyrola' 1s indicted for being as nefarious as 
the original one. It may be noted that this is the only instance in Gregory's 
writings in which the adjective novus assumes negative connotations when 
modifying a person. Gregory frequently employs it as a typological device 
when favorably comparing a contemporary or near-contemporary to a 
figure from the Old Testament.? When King Chlothar faces off against his 
usurping son Chramn, he is said to be /amquam novus David contra Absolonem 


? GC 13. The GC was wntten some ten years after the first two books of the DLH. 
For the chronology, see I. Wood, 77e Merovingian Kingdoms 450-751 (London, 1994), 
28-9. 

5 W. Goffart, *Foreigners in the Histories of Gregory of Tours', Florilegium 4 (1982), 80- 
99 (89-91), shows that Gregory's casung of the Visigoths in an unfavorable light has far 
less to do with their ethnicity than. with. their. heretical leanings. Cf. B. Saitta, 'I Visigoti 
negli Historiarum libri di Gregorio di Tours', Quaderni Catanesi 7 (1985), 391-432; id., Gregorio 
di Tours e i Visigoti (Catania, 1996). 

** Cf. DLH 9.15, where the Arian king Reccared, Leuvigild's son and successor, con- 
verts to Nicene Christianity (in 587) after allegedly losing faith in his own bishops, who 
were not able to perform miracles like their Catholic counterparts. On the imposition 
of Catholicism in Visigothic Spain soon thereafter at the Council of Toledo in 589, see 
R. Collins, Early Medieval Spain: Unity in. Diversity, 400-1000 (London, 1983), 53-8. 

5 On Gregory's application of biblical typology, see J. Kitchen, Saints? Lies and the 
Rhetoric of Gender: Male and Female in Merovingian Hagiography (New York, 1998), 75-86. 
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filium. pugnaturus. By comparing Chlothar to David, Gregory evokes the 
conflicting emotions of domestic betrayal from the story of David and his 
son Absalom. There are four other such examples in Gregory's writings, 
and in each case, with the exception of one, either tamquam or quasi precedes 
novus. "The exception 1s found in the scene of Clovis. baptism, where the 
king approaches the baptismal font as the (new Constantine'? If either 
tamquam or quasi were inserted here, it would weaken the forcefulness of the 
symbolic connection that Gregory was attempting to establish between 
Constanüne and Clovis. The same is true of Cyrola and the novus Crrola. 
The latter was not hke another Cyrola; he was another Cyrola, an episco- 
pal anti-type who embodied all that was deceitful. 


Gregory and Victor: The stories compared 


Gregory's and Victor's respective renditions of the Eugenius story share 
salient points of comparison and contrast. Like Gregory's Eugenius, Victor's 
cures a man of blindness.? But Victor, who may well have been an eye- 
witness to the miracle, identifies the blind man as Felix, a well-known res- 
ident of Carthage (cibus ciitatique notissimus). Gregory's blind man is Arian, 
but Felix almost certainly was not. It is difficult to imagine Victor not cap- 
italizing on the scandal that would assuredly have stung the local Arian fac- 
tion when one of their own deserted the ranks and sought healing from a 
Catholic bishop. After being admonished three times by God in a dream- 
vision, Felix goes to the basilica on. Epiphany Sunday (6 January 484), 
where he first meets the subdeacon Peregrinus. He is brought to Eugenius, 
who anoints him with water from the baptismal font and heals him of blind- 
ness. Ás the rumor of the miracle spreads throughout Carthage, the Arians 
accuse Eugenius of sorcery.! The next segment of Victor's narrative is 
devoted to a theological debate, scheduled for 1 February 484 by decree of 


* DLH 4.20. 

? Abbot Abraham is quas; novus Helias (VP 3); Ilidius is tamquam novus Moyses (V7 7); 
the priest Anastasius 1s lamquam novus lonas (DLH 4.12); Clovis 1s novus Constantinus (DLH 
2.31). 

55 On the Constanüne typology and Clovis, see E. Ewig, 'Der Bild Constantins des 
Grossen in den ersten Jahrhunderten des abendlàándischen Mittelalters', | Historisches 
Jahrbuch 75 (1956), 1-46 (26-9). 

? 'Ihe whole story is told at HP 2.47-51. 

*9 Courtois, Victor. 24. 


" HP25L. 
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Huneric, between the Arian bishops, led by Cyrola, and the Cathohc bish- 
ops, led by Eugenius.? On Victor's timeline, the miracle occurs less than a 
month before this debate. Gregory however reverses Victor's order, placing 
the debate before the miracle. 

Gregory's blind man is an Arian co-conspirator hired by Cyrola, but he 
is not actually blind until Cyrola touches him. Victor's Felix, on the other 
hand, was really blind and was probably also a Nicene Christian. Addi- 
tionally, Victor's Cyrola 1s never cited as performing a miracle, counterfeit 
or otherwise. Gregory's story contains a few other apparently circumstan- 
tial details not found in Victor. For instance, he names Vindimialis? and 
Longinus, two of Eugenius! episcopal colleagues known for their wonder- 
working powers, ^ whereas Victor mentions neither one. Gregory drops the 
names of two other people not mentioned by Victor. One is Octavianus, a 
catholic archdeacon martyred under Huneric. The other is Revocatus, a 
Catholic bishop who apostasized from the Nicene faith (rmfilix ille episcopus 
nomine Revocatus est revocatus a fide catholica). Both Courtois and Moorhead have 
called the latter's historicity into question, arguing that Gregory's irresistible 
punning is too convenient. "Their caution is unwarranted for two reasons. 
First of all, Revocatus is a perfectly plausible African name that follows the 
same pattern as many other ones formed from the perfect passive participle 
of first conjugation verbs, such as Optatus, Rogatus, Donata, and Speratus. 
One thinks also of the young catechumen Revocatus who figures in the 
story of Perpetua and Felicitas.^ Furthermore, ecclesiastical writers could 
enjoy a clever pun on the names of real people, such as Avitus of Vienne 
on Vincomalus' name: quem Deus tribuat ut in bono vincatis malum." Jerome 


? HP 2.53-55. 

$5 Probably the bishop of Capsa in Byzantium in the second half of the fifth century, 
mentioned in Notitia provinciarum et cwitatum Africae B 60 and 1n. Passto septem monachorum 7.3. 
For this idenüfication, see J.-L. Maier, L^Episcopat de l'Afrique Romaine, Vandale et Byzantine 
(Rome, 1973), 122, 144. 

** Erant enim tunc lemporis cum sancto Eugenio viri. prudentissimi atque. sanctissimi. Vindimialis. et 
Longinus episcopi, pares gradu et virtule non inpares. Nam sanctus Vindimialis eo tempore ferebatur mor- 
tuos suscetasse; Longinus autem multis infirmis salutem. tribuit (DLH 2.3). 

$^ Courtois, Vandales, 299n12; Moorhead, 'Gregory', 906. 

*6 Passio SS. Perpetuae et Feheitatis 2.2, 18, 19. 

U Epist. 16.1: PL 59, 234. For one study of punning in patristic writers, see. R.T. 
Meyer, fProverbs and Puns in Palladius! Historia Lausiaca, Studia Patristica 8 (1966), 420- 
23; also V. Saxer, 'Victor, titre d'honneur ou nom propre?' in Aivista di archeologia cristiana 
XLIV, Miscellanea in onore di Enrico fosi (Paris, 1968), 209-18. 
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plays on the Greek meaning of the letter-carrier Apodemius' name in refer- 
rng to his extensive travels abroad (àmó0nuog — sojourner).? Gregory 
of Tours perhaps more than other writers is prone to pun on people's 
names.? 'Two examples will suffice. When Floridus, a crippled boy from 
Angers, is healed, Gregory jokes that he has fulfilled the meaning of his 
name: restitutis membris, tuxta nominis sui proprietatem. quasi novus effloruit Floridus.^? 
The Arian Oppilla receives this comical reaction to his thick-headedness 
when he refuses to affirm Christ's divinity: certe st oppilatas habeas aures, ut ista 
non audias, crede apostolis?! Gregory's well-documented penchant for punning 
on the names of real people demonstrates moreover that Revocatus need 
not be a fictionalized character, but rather an African bishop who 1n fact 
did apostasize from the Nicene faith under pressure from Arian authorities. 

Gregory's and Victor's versions of the story differ in yet another impor- 
tant respect. Gregory reproduces a letter written by Eugenius on the eve of 
his exile in early July 484 to encourage his flock to remain stalwart despite 
his absence.?? 'This is the only sizeable original document quoted in the first 
eight books of the DLH, and it is not preserved elsewhere. While Victor 
does not preserve this letter, he does reproduce another by Eugenius not 
found in any other source? Both letters are generally assumed to be gen- 
uine, and at the very least their stylistic similarities confirm that they are 
almost certainly by the same author.?* 

The chart below summarizes what is the same—and what is different— 
in Victor's and Gregory's accounts: 


38  Ebist. 121, prol.: Filius meus Apodemius, qui interpretationem nominis sui longa ad nos veniens 
navigatione signavit. et. de. oceani. litore. atque. ultimis Galliarum. fimbus Roma praeterita. quaesivit 
Bethleem . . .: 1. Hilberg, ed., GSEL 56, 3. On Apodemius, see A. Cain, *Defending Hedibia 
and Detectng Eusebius: Jerome's Correspondence with "Two Gallic Women (£pp. 120- 
121), Medtwval Prosopography 24 (forthcoming). 

9 See M. Bonnet, Le Latin de Grégoire de Tours (Paris, 1890), 734-6 (with. examples). 

3$ VM 3.27. 

* DLH 6.40. 

? DLH 2.3. 

5? HP 2.41-2. According to Courtois, Victor, 28, Victor salvaged this letter from 
Eugenius' personal archive. 

* Cf. Gennadius, De script. eccl. 98, who refers non-specifically to Eugenius! epistulas, 
velut commonitorias fidei: PL 58.1117. Courtois, Victor, 58-9n285, accepts the letter's authen- 
ticity, as does Lancel, Histoire, 26. Moorhead, *Gregory', 906, on the other hand has reser- 
vations, but his position holds little ground because he fails to clarify whether the letter 
may have been a forgery that Gregory took for granted as genuine, or it was Gregory's 
own literary fabrication. 
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Victor Gregory 
Healing of Catholic Healing of Arian 
blind man (Felix) blind man (unnamed) 
Eugenius 
Cyrola 
Peregrinns  —— 1 --- 

----—- Vindimialis 

----- Longinus 

----- Revocatus 

----—- Octavianus 
Eugenius' letter 4 Eugenius' letter B 


The one common denominator in both stories is that Eugenius heals a 
blind man, but even this appears neghgible when weighed against the con- 
siderable differences. The insertion of Eugenius! letter B. immediately dis- 
tances Gregory from Victor.? And since Victor does not preserve this letter, 
Gregory must have obtained it from some other source. The absence of 
Vindimials and Longinus from Victor's account 1s equally problematic. 
This and other evidence examined thus far would seem to permit only one 
preliminary conclusion: Gregory's story has no discernible genetc relation- 
ship with Victor's.?* For using what is known about Gregory's adaptation of 
other source material as a comparandum, we would expect to see more shared 
features with Victor if he consulted him.? 


Gregory^s sources: The possibilities 
As he intimates in the prologue to the second book of the DLH, Gregory 


draws in this book from an eclectic range of sources including histories,?? 


5$ Cf. R. Latouche, trans., Grégotre de Tours, Histoire des Francs (Paris, 1996), 79n6, who 
wrongly surmises that letter B is nothing more than Gregory's *bref résumé! of Eugenius' 
long Zabellus fidei catholicae, which Victor inserted in his HP at 2.56-101. 

*€ Monod, Etudes, I, 80-1, arrived at the same conclusion, but Courtois, Victor, 58n285, 
disagrees. 

7 Cf. L. van Kampen, 'Acta Andreae and. Gregory's De miraculis Andreae, | Vigiliae 
Christianae 45 (1991), 18-26; K.A. Whitehead, "The Transformation of the Miracle Story 
in the Z;zbri Miraculorum of Gregory of Tours, Medium Aevum 59 (1990), 1-15. 

59 Orosius! Historia adversus paganos (DLH 2.9). Gregory also quotes long selections from 
two fourth-century historians whose works are now lost, Renatus Profuturus Frigeridus 


and Sulpicius Alexander (DLH 2.8-9). 
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chronicles,? letters,9? homilies,9! and saints' lives,9? as well as some oral tra- 
dition.9 With regard specifically to the Vandal account, he is forthcoming 
about two types of sources, namely Eugenius' letter B and martyr acts dat- 
ing from Huneric's persecution.9* Gregory's text-based sources are generally 
the easiest to detect because they often leave visible traces of themselves, 
however faint, in the narrative. The DLH straddle two genres simultane- 
ously, historiography and hagiography.^ The Eugenius story has a pro- 
nounced hagiographical flavor, and so it seems reasonable to suspect 
initially that at least one of the following classes of hagiographical texts may 
le behind it: 1) martyr acts and passion stories (acta martyrum and passiones); 
2) saints' lives (vitae); 3) collecaons of saints! miracles (libelli mtraculorum).9 Are 
traditions about Eugenius preserved in any of these kinds of texts, and if so, 
did Gregory work from them? Before exploring these possibilities, let us 
consider another alternative in the form of oral tradition. Oral sources tend 
to be elusive and phantom-like and therefore the most difficult to track, 
especially when Gregory does not explicitly cite them. What if any oral tra- 
ditions about Eugenius may have influenced Gregory, and how did they 
reach his ears? 


3$ Cf. DLH 2, prol, where he states his indebtedness to the methods of Eusebius, 
Severus, and Jerome in their respective chronicles. 

9? One letter by Eugenius (DLH 2.3), two by Sidonius Apollinaris (DLH 2.24-5), and 
some by Avitus (DLH 2.34). 

8! Several by Avitus (DLH 2.34). 

9? Vitae of Anianus (DLH 2.6), Remigius of Rheims (DLH 2.31), and Maxenüus (DLH 
2.37). 

$$ Eg. the report about Licinius, the eighth bishop of Tours, and his pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land hangs on a thread of oral tradition, as Gregory discloses with the customary 
fertur (DLH 2.39). For a thorough discussion of Gregory's text-based and oral sources, see 
Kurth, Etudes, II, 117-206. 

€* [egimus tamen quorundam ex ipsis martyrum passiones, ex quibus quaedam republicanda sunt, ut 
ad ea quae spondemus veniamus (DLH 2.3). 

$5 "Thus J.M. Wallace-Hadrill urges that *if we wish to make sense of [Gregory's] his- 
tory we must relate it to the main body of his hagiographical writings: 7/e Long-Hatred 
Kings (New York, 1962), 51. On Gregory as historiographer-hagiographer, see W. Goffart, 
The .Narrators of Barbarian History (A.D. 550-800) (Princeton, NJ, 1988) 127-53; 
M. Heinzelmann, 'Hagiographischer und historischer Diskurs bei Gregor von Tours, 
Aevum inter utrumque: Mélanges offerts à Gabriel Sanders (Steenbrugge, 1991), 237-58. 

96 For an overview of these genres, see R. Aigrain, JL Hagiographie: ses sources, ses méthodes, 
son Ihistotre (reprint: Brussels, 2000), 132-85. 
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Oral tradition and the cult of Eugenus 


Eugenius occupied the influental episcopate at Carthage for nearly 
twenty-five years, during which time he was the pre-eminent Catholic 
bishop in North Africa.? He spearheaded a grass-roots resistance movement 
against Huneric's oppression of Catholic religious liberties and in the 
process he earned a household name among Nicene Christians throughout 
North Africa. Within a decade of Huneric's persecution in 484, Eugenius' 
reputation had reached Gennadius in distant Marseille. Around this same 
time, in 494, Pope Gelasius I made a flattering reference to him in an open 
letter to the bishops of Dardania.9? 

In July 484 Huneric banished Eugenius to a desert on the outskirts of the 
Afncan town of Turris Tamalleni, where he was ordered to live under the 
supervision of the notorious Arian bishop Antonius." He was among 302 
bishops sent to concentration camps in the African desert, while another 
forty-six were exiled to Corsica. In 487 he was recalled from exile by 
Huneric's more liberal successor Gunthamund (484-496), and he was 
allowed to reopen the churches closed by Huneric. At some point between 
496 and 498 he was exiled again, this time by Gunthamund's successor 
Thrasamund, who did so in the interest of crippling the Nicenes' anti-Arian 
power base at Carthage. Eugenius was sent to Albi (Albiga), and it was here 
that he would live out the remainder of his years until his death in 505.7! 
He nevertheless continued to act as episcopus in absentia of Carthage, as Albi 
already had its own bishop, Sabinus, who represented his see in the Council 
of Agde in 506.7? 

Eugenius! repute as a charismatc bishop and miracle-worker evidently 
followed him to Albi, where a local cult materialized around him after his 
death. According to Gregory, the faithful would gather in droves to cele- 
brate his feast day, an indication of his personal celebrity and of the success 


97 On the primacy of Carthage among African churches, see F. Ferrére, La Situation 
religieuse de l'Afrique Romaine (Paris, 1897), 11-15. 

$85 Dye script. eccl. 98: PL 58, 1116-7. 

9? Ecce nuper Honorico regi Vandalicae nationis. vir magnus. et. egregius. sacerdos. Eugenus 
Cartaginensis episcopus multique cum eodem catholici sacerdotes constanter resistere saevienti. cunctaque 
extrema tolerantes hodieque persecutoribus resistere non omittunt: O. Günther, ed., CSEL 35/1, 391. 

7? Victor, HP 3.42-3. Little is known about Antonius: see Maier, Episcopat, 256. 

"^ Gregory, DLH 2.3: apud Albiginsem Galliarum urbem exilio deportatus est; ubi et finem vitae 
fraesentis fecit. Cf. Victor, HP 3.34. On Albi, see A. Jacobs, Géographie de Grégoire de Tours, 
de Frédégawe et de leurs continuateurs (Paris, 1861), 92. 

7 L. Duchesne, Fastes épiscopaux de l'ancienne Gaule (Paris, 1907), IL, 42. 
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of his cult.? Cults in the Merovingian period generally sprang up around 
two kinds of 'saints'—either martyrs or holy men who had performed mir- 
acles. But even the term *martyr' at this üime was far more elastic in mean- 
ing than 1t had been in the first two centuries of the church, when it had 
been reserved exclusively for those put to death for their faith."* By the sixth 
century, it was virtually synonymous with 'confessor' in certain contexts and 
it therefore could refer to one who suffered but did not die for his faith. 
Gregory applies this open-ended definiton when he lists Eugenius as an 
honorary Gallic martyr.'^ 'The formation of his cult was probably also linked 
to the rise in popularity of bishops! cults in the fifth. century." The 
Albigensians probably claimed him as their own local saint, much as Tours 
had done with St. Martin. Inhabitants of a city sometimes regarded mar- 
tyrs or saints as their own for reasons that might seem to border on the 
ridiculous. For instance, even though St. Vincent had been martyred at 
Valentia, the residents of Caesaraugusta were proud to call him ther mar- 
tyr. He had grown up in Caesaraugusta and even served there as a deacon 
for a time, but the real reason for their claim was that his martyr's blood 
had once been spilt there from a nosebleed!? 

By the time Gregory was penning his story about Eugenius in the early 
2/0s, frequent miracles were occurring 'even now' at his tomb." 'T'ombside 
miracles are a fixture in his hagiographical wriüngs.? For admiring 
Christian spectators they certihed that the deceased 'saint! had already 
gained entrance into heaven and was able to intercede with God on their 


7$ ... ad cutus festivitatem cum tempore quodam innumeri populi convemment . . . (GM 57). 

7 H. Delehaye, Sanctus. Essai sur le culte des saints dans l'antiquité (Brussels, 1927), 74-121. 

^ R. van Dam, trans., Gregory of Tours: Glory of the Martyrs (Liverpool, 1988), 11-13; 
C. Straw, 'Martyrdom and Chrisüan Idenüty: Gregory the Great, Augustüne, and 
Tradition' in W.E. Klingshirn and M. Vessey edd., 7he Limits of Ancient Christianity: Essays 
on Late Antique Thought and Culture in Honor of R.A. Markus (Ann Arbor, 2002), 250-66. 

7 GM 57. Almost half of the one hundred six chapters in the GM (beginning with 
chapter forty eight on the martyrs of Lyons) is devoted to Gallic martyrs and saints, i.e. 
those who were Gallic by birth, who were martyred in Gaul or whose relics eventually 
made their way into Gaul. The chapter on Eugenius (57) belongs to this Gallic cluster. 

7 See É. Griffe, La Gaule chrétienne à l'éboque Romaine (Paris, 1965), III, 235-40; and 
R. van Dam, Leadership and Community in. Late Antique Gaul (Berkeley, 1985), 166-72. 

7 Prudentus, Per. 4.89-104. 

79 ...ad cutus nunc sepulchrum multae virtutis et creberrimae ostenduntur (DLH 2.3). 

5 E.g. Benignus at Dijon (GM 51); Eutropius at Saintes (GM 55); Amarandus at Albi 
(GM 56); Patroclus at Troyes (GM 63); Maximus at Chinon (GC 22); Ursinus at Bourges 
(GC 79). 
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behalf for healings and other special requests.?! The eerie, other-worldly 
mystique of the tomb itself further reinforced a sense of holy awe in curi- 
ous visitors. It is no wonder then that saints! tombs were a focal point of 
cultic worship.? Shortly before he died, Eugenius allegedly prostrated him- 
self before the tomb of St. Amarandus and declared that he would soon be 
his companion in death.? As indeed he was, for the pair shared a crypt in 
a church at Vieux, not far from Albi. By 924 this church was known as the 
ecclesia SS. Eugenii et Amarandi, though later its name was changed to ecclesia 
S. Eugenii de Viancio (7. Vieux)? 

Saints! cults throve on rich oral traditions. When miracles began regu- 
larly to occur at Eugenius tomb, the devotion of the locals would pre- 
dictably have inflated the historical Eugenius into a quasi-mythical hero. As 
a result, even mundane stories about him may have assumed a folklonic 
bent. A window of nearly seven decades separated Eugenius! death and 
Gregory's wriüng, a more than adequate amount of time for stories to mul- 
tiply and metamorphosize into legends that perhaps contained few if any 
traces of the original tellings. But the question is, did any of these legends 
influence Gregory's story? Though he never went to Albi? he could con- 
ceivably have heard tales by word of mouth either from locals in Tours who 
had passed through there on pilgrimage, or alternatively from Albigensian 
natives who made the pilgrimage to Tours to visit the shrine of St. Martin.?6 


*! H. Delehaye, Les Origines du culte des martyrs (Brussels, 1933), 100-40; P. Brown, 7/e 
Cult of the Saints: Its Rise and Function in Latin Christianity (Chicago, 1981), 71-4; id., *Rehics 
and Social Status in the Age of Gregory of Tours' in Society and the Holy in Late Antiquity 
(Berkeley, 1982), 222-50 (223-5). On tombside miracles and visions, see I. Moreira, 
Dreams, Visions, and Spiritual Authority in Merovingian Gaul (Ithaca, 2000), 108-35. 

9? See H. Delehaye, 'Loca sanctorum', Analecta Bollandiana 48 (1930), 5-64; J. Hubert, 
'Evolution de la topographie et de l'aspect des villes de la Gaule du IV* au X* siécle' in 
Settimane di Studio del Centro Italiano di Studi sull'Alto Medio Evo 16 (Spoleto, 1959), 529-58; 
M. Vieillard-Troiekouroff, Les Monuments de la Gaule d'apres les oeuvres de Grégoire de Tours 
(Paris, 1976); B. Beaujard, Ze Culte des saints en. Gaule: les premiers temps, d'Hilatre de. Pottters 
à la fin du VI' siécle (Panis, 2000), 333-64. 

55 Noscens, se martyri Amarando socium esse futurum, ad eus sepulchrum diregitur, prostratusque 
solo, diutissime orationem fudit ad Dominum (GM 57). 

** A. Longnon, Géographie de la Gaule au VI* sécle (Paris, 1878), 521. 

5 He never ventured far outside of Clermont and Tours, with the exception of brief 
stays in these locales: Saintes, Bordeaux, Riez, Cavaillon, Vienne, Lyons, Chalon- 
sur-Saóne, Chálons-sur-Marne, Rheims, Soissons, Metz, Coblentz, Braine, Paris, and 
Orleans. 

*6 C. Lelong, De l'importance du pélerinage de Tours au VI* siécle', Bulletin trimestriel 
de la société archéologique de Touraine 32 (1960), 232-7; R. van Dam, Saints and Their Miracles 
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Another possible source is his friend Salvius, the bishop of Albi from ca. 571 
to 584.7 Salvius might have been more familiar with. local legend than 
anyone else in Gregory's circle of contacts, for he would have possessed a 
written record of all reported miracles performed at Eugenius tomb. 
Furthermore, he would have had a disünct motive for actively promoting 
the Eugenius cult, namely to increase the prestige of his church and to 
attract pilgrims who might then fill its coffers. 

Gregory often had recourse to folk legends, especially when wriüng about 
contemporary events.9 For instance, the Italian martyrs Agricola and Vitalis 
had been buried above ground, but Gregory knew this only from oral tra- 
diton (revelatio fidelium), since their. passio had. not survived.? Here he cites 
oral tradition as his source, a claim however he does not make for his 
Eugenius story. This is not to suggest that he did not incorporate elements 
of word-of-mouth stories into his narrative, though if he did, they would be 
for all practical purposes wholly undetectable now. It is safer to proceed 
with what can be verified intra-textually, such as possible written sources 
that may have inspired the account. 


Gregory's story and a Vita s. Eugenii? 


Saints' vifae captivated literate audiences in sixth-century Frankish Gaul.9? 
Gregory was well acquainted with this vast subset of hagiographical htera- 
ture and he is known to have worked from several contemporary and ear- 
lier vitae in crafting certain episodes of his DLH.?! For the narraüve at DLH 


in Late Antique Gaul (Princeton, NJ, 1993), 116-49; D.-M. Dauzet, Samt Martin de Tours 
(Paris, 1996), 267-96; L. Pietri, La Ville de Tours du IV* au VY. siécle: naissance d'une cité 
chrétienne (Rome, 1985), 140-69. On the diffusion of folk legend, see L. Pietri, *Grégoire 
de Tours et la géographie du sacré! in N. Gauthier and H. Galinié edd., Grégoire de 
Tours et l'espace Gaulois: Actes du Congrés International, Tours, 3-5 Novembre 1994 (Tours, 1997), 
111-14. 

?! On their friendship, see DLH 5.50; 7.1. 

88 Monod, Études, I, 89-108; R. van Dam, trans., Gregory of Tours: Glory of the Confessors 
(Liverpool, 1988), 7-8. 

5 GM 43: Agricola et Vitalis apud Bononiam Italiae urbem pro. Christi nomine. crucifixi sunt, quo- 
rum sepulchra, ut per revelationem fidelium cognovimus, quia nondum ad nos historia passionis advenit, 
super terram sunt collocata. Cf. GM 39: multi quudem sunt martyres apud urbem Romam, quorum his- 
toriae passionum nobis integrae non sunt delatae. De Iohanne tamen episcopo, quoniam agon eius ad nos 
usque non accesit scriptus, quae a fidelibus comperi, tacere nequivi. Also GM 46: et quae super his quo- 
dam referente audi, absurdum non putavi inserere. lectioni, quia non. contenetur in. historia. passionis. 

?» J. M. Wallace-Hadrill, 7he Frankish Church (Oxford, 1983), 75-93. 

?! For a conspectus of vitae used by Gregory, see Kurth, Ftudes, IT, 137-9. 
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2.31 he consulted the vía of Bishop Remigius of Rheims (d. 530), his 
authonty for a story about Remigius raising someone from the dead." 
Taking into consideration Eugenius! status as the leading Catholic episco- 
pal figure in North African theological politics of the late fifth century, one 
can well imagine that he would have been a likely candidate for a starring 
role in his own vwi/a, perhaps one penned on African soil. The healing of a 
blind man was his most famous miracle, if we are to Judge by the fact that 
it 1s the only one ascribed to him independently in two different sources (/7P 
and DLH), and therefore 1t would have been an obvious addition to the nar- 
rative. All of this however is pure speculation, for no such Vita s. Eugentu 1s 
known to have existed. 


Gregory's story and a Libellus de miraculis s. Eugenii? 


The wriüng of lbellt miraculorum was a. bustling industry in the sixth cen- 
tury.? Gregory alone wrote seven: four on the miracles of 5t. Martin, one 
on the miracles of Julian of Brioude, the GC, and the GM.?* Libelli were cat- 
alogues of miracles performed by a particular saint that were written to rein- 
force culüc devotion to him. There is however no evidence that one was 
composed for Eugenius. Few miracles are ascribed to him,? not enough to 
fill even the shortest libellus. 


Gregory's story and the passio Eugenu? 


Martyr acts and passion stories circulated widely among Christian audi- 
ences in the first four centuries of the Church, and they were particularly 


?? Est enim nunc liber vitae eus, qui eum narrat mortuum suscitasse (DLH 2.31). Cf. GC 78: et 
oratione sua defunctae cadaver puellae obtenuit suscitart. "The story 1s found in. Vita S. Remegü 6-8. 
This short vila was edited by B. Krusch and printed in MGH, AA 4.2, 64-7. 

?5 Delehaye's work on this hagiographical subgenre, though dated, remains seminal: 
see H. Delehaye, 'Les premiers Jibelli miraculorum", Analecta Bollandiana 29 (1910), 427-34; 
id., *Les recueils anüques de miracles des saints', Analecta Bollanduana 43 (1925), 5-85 and 
305-25 (on Gregory of Tours). On the composition and use of libelli miraculorum in. the 
medieval period, see T. Head, Hagtiography and the Cult of Saints: The Diocese of Orléans, 800- 
1200 (Cambridge, 1990), 135-8 and 183-7. 

** [n his autobibliographical notice at DLH 10.31, Gregory writes: septem [libros] miracu- 
lorum . . . scripsi. 

? Le. the healing of the blind man, reported by Victor of Vita and Gregory, and one 
tombside miracle (GM 57). 
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popular in Merovingian Gaul. A passio was a condensed account of a 
saint's suffering and final tnumph through faith in God that usually closed 
with a poignant anecdote designed to teach a moral lesson. The fassio of a 
particular saint was read aloud either in its entirety or in excerpts, in place 
of the Epistles reading, once annually during the liturgical ceremony com- 
memoratng his or her feast day." Given that Gregory not infrequently 
relied on passiones as literary sources, could a passio Eugenti be the missing 
hnk for his story about Eugenius' healing miracle? This work did in fact 
exist, and he was aware of it. He refers to it at the beginning of his notice 
on Eugenius in GM 57: huic criptae sociatur et ille Honorificianae persecutionis mar- 
tyr Eugenus, sacerdotalis infulae maximum decus, quem tn hac urbe detrusum exilio, vel 
ipsius vel sociorum eus passio. narrat. The passion story informed him about 
Eugenius! place of exile (Albi), and possibly about the the false oath and 
miracle at his tomb, which follows in GM 57. Unfortunately the passio Eugenii 
no longer survives, and so it is impossible to measure the extent to which 
Gregory may have depended upon it for his account in. DLH 2.3. A 
medieval Passio S. Eugenu episcopi et, martyris 1s preserved 1n. several twelfth- 
century codices containing various passion stories and saints' lives.?? 
However, as Courtois has rightly pointed out, this is merely *un démarquage 
romancé du récit de Grégoire de Tours'.!? 


?6 Beaujard, Culte, 203-42. On earlier passions, see Griffe, Gaule, I, 146-57. 

?! See D. De Gaiffier, La lecture des Actes des Martyres dans la priére liturgique en 
Occident', Analecta Bollandiana 72 (1954), 134-66; V. Saxer, Morts, Martyrs, Reliques. en 
Afrique chrétienne aux premiers siécles (Paris, 1980), 200-8; M. van Uytfanghe, 'L'hagiographie 
et son public à l'époque mérovingienne', Studia Patristica 16 (1985), 54-62; Y. Hen, Culture 
and Religion in Merovingian Gaul A.D. 481-751 (Leiden, 1995), 84-6. In the liturgical calendar 
of Carthage January 5 is set aside as Eugenius' feast day: see G.B. de Rossi and L. Duchesne 
edd., Martyrologium hieronymianum ad fidem. codicum. adiectis prolegomenis (Brussels, 1894), 1xxi. 

?? For some representative examples, see GM 31, 34-5, 37, 46, 50, 56-7, 63, 70, 73, 
104. C£. J. Corbett, *Hagiography and the Expenence of the Holy in the Work of 
Gregory of Tours', Florilegium 7 (1985), 40-54. 

?? Catalogus Codicum Hagigraphicorum Bibliothecae Regiae Bruxellensis (Brussels, 1886), I, 30; 
for text, see 63-6. See also Catalogus Codicum Hagtiographicorum Latinorum Bibliothecae Vaticanae 
(Brussels, 1910), 204 and 462; and Bibliotheca Hagiographica Latina Antiquae et Mediae Aetatis 
(Brussels, 1898-9), I, 402-3. 

!00 Victor. 59n285. 
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Gregory's sources revisiled 


In the preceding pages the broad range of Gregory's possible oral and 
literary sources for his Vandal account has been explored. Oral tradition 
could have supplied him with the substance of the miracle story, but it could 
not have conveyed Eugenius' letter B. As for possible written sources, there 
is no evidence that either a Vita sancti. Eugenii or à. Libellus de miraculis sancti 
Eugenii existed. Nevertheless, the principal objection to Gregory's having 
based his account upon them 1s that he reproduces Eugenius! letter B. 
Lengthy original documents such as personal letters were not a feature of 
Merovingian (or African) saints! lives and. /ibelli miraculorum. On the other 
hand, the lost passio Eugenzt is a more suitable candidate because Gregory 
was working from it in GM 57, and thus it may well have been one of the 
martyrum passiones cited as sources for his Vandal account.'?! But while it (and 
these other martyrum passiones) could possibly have furnished him with some 
of the names not found in Victor's HP— Vindimialis, Longinus, Revocatus, 
Octavianus—-as well as incidental details of the miracle story, it süll remains 
virtually impossible that letter B was derived from it, for the same reasons 
it could not have come from a saint's life or /ibellus miraculorum. 

The appearance of Eugenius' letter B in DLH 2.3 reasonably assures us 
that Gregory did not base his Vandal account and miracle story strictly on 
a hagiographical source. How then can we navigate from here through this 
source-critical quagmire? Let us adopt the working hypothesis that he 
retrieved this letter and sundry other items of information (e.g. people's 
names) from a source, now lost, which might be generically termed Z7istoria 
persecutionis sub. Hunerico. rege. 'Yhis Historia may have resembled Victor's HP 
in Its basic structural format, enshrining for posterity the tragedies and tri- 
umphs of Catholic Christians under Huneric. Like Victor, its writer may 
have given Bishop Eugenius a privileged place in the narrative, repro- 
ducing original documents such as letter B and preserving a version of the 
miracle story upon which Gregory based his own. This writer would. pre- 
sumably have been, also like Victor, an eyewitness to the events. One might 
even hazard the daring guess that this Historia could have been a sequel to 
the HP, the wriüing of which Victor seems to have anticipated in the pro- 
logue to his work.!?? 


10! feeimus tamen quorundam ex ipsis martyrum passiones, ex quibus quaedam republicanda. sunt, 
ut ad ea quae spondemus veniamus (DLH 2.3). 

!? See D. Romano, 'Osservazioni sul prologo alla Historia di Vittore Vitense', Atti della 
Accademia di scienze lettere e arti di. Palermo, ser. 4, 20 (1962), 19-36. See also W.E. Fahey, 
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This hypothetical Historia would have been written, at the earliest, dur- 
ing the summer of 484. The fermimus post quem 1s July 484, the approximate 
date of composition of letter B. Since Gregory does not mention Huneric's 
successor Gunthamund, it seems plausible to assume that his source did not 
either. Gregory also does not name Huneric's predecessor Geiseric; this too 
could reflect the silence of his source. The potential scope of the Historia 
may now perhaps be narrowed down to cover the events of Huneric's per- 
secution (and death) in 484, but nothing after his death. Gregory knew that 
Eugenius had been banished under Huneric and later resurfaced in Albi, 
but he did not specify that this took place under Thrasamund's regime 
(ca. 496). Quite to the contrary, he mistakenly thought that Thrasamund 
had ruled before Huneric. These and other discrepancies strongly suggest 
that the source for his Vandal account, and parücularly for his account 
about Eugenius, was composed inside an approximately six-month window, 
between early July 484 and late December 484. Gregory's fumbling of 
Vandal chronology now comes into sharper focus. It is not that his source 
for this chronology was faulty. It was selective, offering a microscopic view 
of Huneric's reign while evidently excluding the kings before and after him. 
Gregory omits Huneric's two immediate successors, Gunthamund and 
Thrasamund, but he does menton the last two Vandal kings, Hilderic (523- 
530) and Gelamir (530-534). About Hilderic he says only that he succeeded 
Hunernic (huuc. Childericus. successit). After Hilderic there was Gelamir, whom 
the Byzantine army conquered to bring an end to the Vandal kingdom.'9? 
Since Gregory mentions the collapse of the kingdom in 534, his source for 
these last two kings was evidently more recent (perhaps oral and Gallic), 
though its coverage of earlier ones was selective inasmuch as it excluded 
Gunthamund and Thrasamund. 

The hypothesis constructed thus far assumes that the Historia was com- 
posed in North Africa during the penultimate months of Huneric's reign. 
Like Victor, its author was not interested in writing a history of the Vandals 
per se and their regnal successions. His priority was to paint a graphic if 


'History, Community, and Suffering in Victor of Vita! in D. Kries and C.B. Tkacz edd., 
JVova Doctrina. Vetusque: Essays on. Early Christiamty in. Honor of Frederic W.. Schlatter, $7. (New 
York, 1999), 225-41 (225-7). 

103 Gelesimeris regnum suscipit. Ibse quoque a re publica superatus, vitam princibatumque finivit. Et 
sic regnum decidit Wandalorum (DLH 2.3). The phrase a re publica superatus vefers to Emperor 
Jusünian's successful defeat of the Vandals. His forces, led by Belisarius, reached 
Carthage on 15 September 533, and by March 534 Gelamir had surrendered. 
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sensationalistic portrait of localized clashes between Arians and Catholics. 
Ihis authorial selectiveness handily explains why Victor focussed only on 
Geiseric and Huneric, and why the author of the Historia presumably nar- 
rowed his focus further to Huneric alone. The work, like Victor's HP, may 
have migrated to Gaul in the late fifth or early sixth century, perhaps smug- 
gled via an underground network by North African Catholic Christians who 
flooded into Gaul before and during this time to find a safe haven against 
Anan persecution.* Eugenius, who was part of this mass exodus, may even 
have brought a copy as part of his personal archive, not least because he 
and his campaign against Cyrola and the Arians were evidently memorial- 
ized in its pages. When Eugenius was exiled to Gaul by the Vandal author- 
ities, Albi became the new geographical center of his social network. From 
here the Historia could easily have been found multiple venues for dissemi- 
nation throughout Gaul, where it would no doubt have met with enthusi- 
asm by Catholic refugees from North Africa. 

The putative Historia persecutionis was not the only work of its kind on the 
shelf of late antique literature. One thinks most immediately of Victor's 
HP.'5 A well known example from the early fourth century is Lactantius 
De mortibus persecutorum. [MP]|.'9 In giving a biased commentary on contem- 
porary political turmoil from 303 to 313, Lactantus both consoles 
Christians enduring the *Great Persecution' and demonstrates how severely 
God will judge pagan rulers who persecute them. Lactantius gives this 
concise thesis statement in the opening pages of his work: de quorum exitu nobis 


testificari blacuit, ut omnes qui procul remoti fuerunt vel qui postea futuri. sunt, scirent 


!^ On the circulaüon of Victor's HP, see A. Schwarcz, *Bedeutung und Textüber- 
lneferung der Historia persecutionis. Africanae. provinciae des Victor von Vita! in A. Scharer 
and G. Scheibelreiger, edd., Historiographie im frühen Mittelalter (Vienna, 1994), 115-140. 

!5 On the HP's roots in mainline ecclesiastical historiography, especially as it relates 
to Rufins' translation of Eusebius! Ecclesiastical History, see P. Wynn, 'Rufinus of 
Aquileia's Ecclesiastical History and. Victor of Vita's History of the Vandal Persecution' , Classica 
et Mediaevalia 41 (1990), 187-98. 

|9 For a discussion of its sources, common themes, and historical context, see J.L. 
Creed, ed. and trans., Lactantius, De Mortibus Persecutorum (Oxford, 1984), xv-xlv; citations 
from the MP are taken from this edition. On its date of composition, see T.D. Barnes, 
"Lactantius and Constantüne', journal of Roman Studies 63 (1973), 29-46. 

17 See R.G. Tanner, *The Aim of Lactantus in the Zaber de mortibus persecutorum', Studia 
Patristca 17 (1982), 836-40. For this theme of God judging persecutors in Victor, see 
S. Costanza, *Considerazioni storiografiche nell'historia persecutionis Africanae provinciae di 


Vittore di Vita', Bollettino di Studi Latii 6 (1976), 30-6. 
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quatenus virtulem ac maiestatem suam 1n. extinguendis. delendisque nominis sui. hostibus 
deus summus ostenderit.9* In this twofold aim the MP 1s similar to Victor's HP 
and presumably to the hypothetical Historia as well. All three works have 
historiographical pretensions in that they reproduce original documents in 
the stream of their narratives.? Victor and the writer of the Historia quote 
complete letters of Eugenius, while Lactantius reproduces two longer docu- 
ments: Maximian Galerius! edict halting persecution and Constantine's and 
Licinius! Edict of Milan.'? Furthermore, the postulated Historia would not 
be the only lost historiographical work used by Gregory. The histories of 
the fifth-century writers Renatus Profuturus and Sulpicius Alexander are in 
fact known only through Gregory's citation of them.!!! 

A possible trace of the lost Historia may be detectable in Gregory's obit- 
uary for Huneric. He records that after being possessed by a demon, the 
Vandal king went mad and tore himself to pieces with his own teeth.!? An 
interpolator attached another version of his obituary to the end of Victor's 
HP, according to which Huneric's body was devoured so badly by worms 
that it was scarcely recognizable afterward.!? Enemies and especially perse- 
cutors of God's people dying violent deaths by worm infestation or by some 
other grotesque means 1s a Christian hterary fopos.!* Herod Agrippa, 1t is 
said, was struck down by the angels of God for the sin of pride, whereupon 


8. MP ] 7. 

!9 "Though its aims and tone are markedly different from these three, Bede's Historia 
ecclesiastica should also be mentioned in conjunction with them, for Bede inserts original 
letters in his narrative: e.g. see at 1.23, 24, 27-32; 2.8, 10-11, 17-19. 

1^ MP 34 and 48, respectüvely. 

! DLH 2.8-9. See Monod, Etudes, I, 83-4. In these instances Gregory does name his 
sources, as in the case of the postulated Annales Andecavenses, a lost annalistic source for 
late fifth-century Angers (DLH 2.18). 

H? Honoricus vero post tantum facinus arreptus a daemone, qui diu de sanctorum sanguine pastus 
fuerat, propriis se morsibus lamiabat, in quo cruciatu vitam indignam iusta morte finit (DLH 2.9). 

H3 "Tenwit sceleratisstmus. Huniricus dominationem regni. annis. septem, mensibus. decem, meritorum 
suorum mortem consummans. .Nam putrefactus et. ebulliens vermibus non corpus, sed partes corboris 
eius videntur esse sepultae (HP 3.71). E. Ebert, Allgemeine Geschichte der. Literatur. des. Mittelalters 
(Leipzig, 1874), I, 434n3, was the first to propose the inauthenücity of this passage. 
Other scholars, e.g. Courtois, Victor, 16, have since followed suit, while others, e.g. 
A. Roncoroni, Sulla morte di re Unerico', Romanobarbarica 2 (1977), 247-57, argue for its 
authenticity. 

!* 'This fopos carries over from pre-Chrisüian Judaism. For example, Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes is said to have been afflicted with a crippling case of bowel disease and worm 
infestatnion after his persecution of the Jews (// Macc. 9.1-11). 
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he was eaten by worms and died.!^ The emperor Galerius met a more 
gruesome fate. According to Lactantius, in the eighteenth year of his reign 
Galerius was afflicted with an ulcer on his groin which became infected and 
spread to his bowels and bladder, with worms all the while feasaüng on his 
putrid flesh.!9 After plundering the votive gifts of the church at Antioch and 
blasphemously mocking them, the emperor Julian's uncle, also named 
Julian, met a grisly end when worms ate away his intestines and genitals, a 
death that Christian writers were quick to tout as a visible display of God's 
vengeance." Gregory's description of Huneric's violent death thus falls 
within the general pale of this literary topos. If Gregory did not fabricate the 
details—and there 1s no reason to think that he did— but instead gleaned 
them from an earlier wriüng, the Istoria persecutionis may well have been the 
source. Huneric's obituary, with its vitriolic and bloodthirsty tone, would 
have fit comfortably in the Historia, as Galerius! does in Lactantius! MP. 

There are at least three discernible source layers in Gregory's account of 
the Vandals in DLH 2.2-3. 'The first 1s a series of martyrum passiones (e.g. the 
passio Eugeni) daüng from Huneric's persecution of 484. Instead of being 
several separate and unconnected works, they may have been a collection 
of stories filed 1n a single work, possibly extracted, one might speculate, from 
the postulated Historia itself. At least one unnamed written (or oral) source 
informed Gregory about Gunderic, Hilderic, and Gelamir, as well as mis- 
cellaneous details about the Vandals' movements into Gaul, Spain, and then 
North Africa. The third identifiable source is the hypothetical Historia perse- 
cutionis sub Hunerico rege, which contamed Eugenius' letter B and a version of 
the miracle story. Vindimialis, Longinus, Octavianus, and Revocatus may 
have appeared in 1t, 1f not also 1n the martyrum passiones. 'This Historia 1s a 
ghost source whose shadowy contours are discernible only by indirect traces 
left behind in Gregory's narraüve. Its footprints are faded, but they are not 
completely washed away. 

The stemmatic relationship between the Historia and Gregory's DLH 1s 
analogous to the one between OQ and the synoptic Gospels. Redaction crit- 
icism has shown that even though O 1s lost, its existence can be inferred— 
and a skeleton outline of its contents reconstructed—from residual traces left 


I5 Acts 12.22-3. 

He. MP 33. 

!V Sozomen, Hist. Eccl. 5.8. Cf. Theodoret, Hist. Eccl. 3.9; John Chrysostom, Homil. in 
Matt. 4.2. 
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in the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke.!!? As the elusive OQ is the key 
to solving the synoptic problem, so also is the Historia, I suggest, the crucial 
missing clue needed for solving the mystery surrounding Gregory's sources 
for the Vandals. 

Literary historians revel in the prospect of a newly discovered text. That 
the putative Historia has not, as far as we know, successfully weathered the 
vicissitudes of manuscript transmission should not be of concern. Habent sua 
fata libelli. 'The possibility that Gregory knew and worked from a lost Historia 
persecutionis has far-reaching implications for future source critical studies of 
the DLH. 'This work would be an invaluable addition to an otherwise hittle- 
attested genre, and its discovery would alter the landscape of late antique 
Christian historiography as it 1s presently circumscribed, confirming. that 
Victor of Vita was not the only Catholic wriüng apologetic history during 
Huneric's persecution. 


University of Colorado 


!3 For a discussion of the synoptic problem and the priority of Q, see J. Kloppenborg, 
The Formation of Q: Trajectories in Ancient Wisdom Collections (Philadelphia, 1987). 
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ABSTRACT: The hermetic science known to us under the modern term of 
'alchemy' was practised by Egyptian and Jewish *lovers of wisdom' in the first 
centuries of the Christian era, as a sacred and mystical art of transformation, 
regeneration and ultimately of salvation, applied to the human soul as well as 
to the material elements, especially metals. The remaining Greek writings of 
these philosophers were collected and edited in 1888 by M. Berthelot, as the 
Collection des anciens alchimistes grecs. To the few scholars who, in the first half of 
the last century, devoted their attention to the study of these challenging texts, 
it appeared that there were links between the salvific doctrine of the alchemists 
and that of the so-called Gnostics described by the Church Fathers. The pur- 
pose of the present arücle is, first, to introduce the reader to the alchemical lit- 
erature and, second, to demonstrate that not only the doctrinal, but also the 
«practical side of alchemy shows significant similarities with the rituals of both 
'Valentünians' and 'Sethians' communities, better known to us since the dis- 
covery of the Nag Hammadi Library. 


Introduction 


The aim of this paper! 1s to draw attention to a corpus of ancient Greek 
source texts which, more than a century after its first edition, süll remains 
today a kind of lerra incognita? "This corpus is the collection of Graeco- 
Egyptian alchemical writings, first edited in. 1888 by M. Berthelot, under 


! "This 1s an expanded version of my paper read at the 1998 Annual Meeting of the 
Society of Biblical Literature in Orlando (Florida, U.S.A.) in the section *Nag Hammadi 
and Gnosticism," under the title *The Nag Hammadi Library and the Graeco-Egyptian 
Alchemical Literature." My thanks go to John D. Turner (Univ. of Lincoln, Nebraska) 
and to Jean-Pierre Mahé (É.P.H.É., Paris) who encouraged me to publish the first results 
of my work in the field. I am also grateful to the editors of Vigiliae Christianae for. their 
most helpful comments on my earlier version of this article. 

? ''he expression used by H. M. Jackson, in: Zosmmos of Panopolis. On the Letter Omega 
(Missoula, Montana 1978), 1. 


O Koninkljke Brill NV, Leiden, 2005 Vigiliae Christianae 59, 438-456 


Also available online — www.brill.nl 
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the title Collection des anciens. alchimistes grecs.? "Thus 1s à. very significant piece 
of scholarship, consisting of approximately 450 pages of Greek text, but 
since it was poorly edited and the material itself is quite difficult to survey, 
it was ignored by most scholars of the humaniües. In the first half of the 
twentieth century, a few scholars did, however, make fruitful attempts at 
exploring parts of the corpus; nonetheless, their works have been neglected 
in the decades that followed. No doubt, they deserve to be re-examined for 
their possible value to current research being carried out in the fields of Nag 
Hammadi and Gnostcism. Two volumes of a projected twelve volume cnit- 
ical edition of this corpus have already appeared in the French *Collection 
Budé."* We must hope that this series, with its commentaries, will make the 
texts more accessible and attractive to scholars in. general, and to Nag 
Hammadi research in particular. The links between *alchemy'?—which is 
a Hermeüc "*discipline"—and Gnosücism have long been recognized, and 
it is not my intention here to address this topic in a general way.? It may, 
however, prove useful to mention some of the most evident reasons for 
relaüng the collecüon of alchemical writings to the Nag Hammadi Library. 
First, the original redaction was done at approximately the same time and 


? M. Berthelot & Ch.-E. Ruelle, Collection des anciens alchimistes grecs, Paris, 1888 (reimpr. 
Osnabrück 1967). Vol. I: Introduction; vol. II: Greek text; vol. III: French translation 
(hereafter cited CAAG ). 

* R. Halleux, Les Alchimistes grecs. Tome I. Papyrus de Leyde. Papyrus de Stockholm. Recettes 
(Pars, Les Belles Lettres, 1981); see pp. xiv-xv for the complete publication. plan; 
M. Mertens, Les Alchimistes grecs. Tome IV, 1re partie. Zosime de Panopolis. Mémotres authentiques 
(ibidem, 1995). See also the excellent criücal editions by H. M. Jackson (supra, n. 2) and 
C. Viano, "Olympiodore l'alchimiste et les présocratiques: une doxographie de l'unité (De 
Arte Sacra, $ 18-27)," in Alchtmie: art, histoire et mythes (ed. D. Kahn & S. Matton, S.É.H.A., 
Paris/ Arche, Milan 1995) 95-150. 

5 'The origin of the modern term is to be found in the Greek words xopeto, (the art 
of alloying metals! (cf. H. G. Liddell & R. Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon, Oxford, 1968, 
20132), and xynpía, the Greek for *Kmt, *black earth,' the native name of Egypt (in Copüc: 
XHAI, KHAN), (cf. Liddell & Scott 19903). On this question, see W. Gundel, 
"Alchemie,' in Aeallexikon für Antike und Christentum (Stuttgart 1950) 240-241. 

6 See e.g. M. Berthelot, Les origines de l'alchimie (Paris 1885), 57-66; I. Hammer Jensen, 
Due. álteste Alchymie (Det Kgl. Danske Vidensk. Selskab, Hist.-filologiske Meddelelser IV,2, 
Kobenhavn 1921), who went so far as to assert that the first alchemists were Jewish- 
Chrstian Gnostics (15-20, 77-78, 905 F. Sherwood Taylor, *A Survey of Greek 
Alchemy," Journal of Hellenic Studies 50 (1930) 109-139 (here 115, 138); H. J. Sheppard, 
"Gnosücism and Alchemy," Ambix (The Journal of the Society for the Study of Alchemy 
and Early Chemistry) 6 (1957) 86-101 (here 93-97); idem, *The Redemption Theme and 
Hellenisüic Alchemy," Ambix 7 (1959) 42-46; idem, *The Ouroboros and the Unity of 
Matter in Alchemy: A Study in Origins," Ambix 10 (1962) 83-96. 
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in the same geographical area, i.e., Hellenisüic and Christan Egypt, and 
more specifically in Alexandria and, in the case of the Gnostic alchemist 
Zosimos, in the area of Panopolis (Achmim) in Upper Egypt. Second, the 
authors of these texts display a common intellectual and religious back- 
ground, and the common use of philosophical, Jewish, Hermetic and 
Christan sources. Finally, the ultimate goal of their activities was the 
achievement of a salvific state of unity and of spiritual perfection. 

In this paper, I will focus on one particular aspect of the activities of the 
alchemists, namely, the practice of a kind of "baptism." I will first give a 
description of this operation, based on textual sources, and second, I will 
compare an alchemical writing to the so-called *Pronoia Hymn" which we 
find in one of the most important treatises from the Nag Hammadi Library: 


the Apocryphon of John (NHC II, 1). 


l. The alchemical dyeing 


Most of the alchemical writings concern the art of gold-making, which they 
present as being a divine and sacred art (gto. kai iepà téyvn), a science and 
a wisdom (éniotun xoi cogta), a mystery (uvotripiov) that demands initia- 
ton.? This art, or philosophy, of gold-making, in addition to being a tech- 
nical operation, clearly has a mystical aspect, as Father A. J. Festugiére 
expressed it in his first study of this discipline (*L'alchimie religion. mys- 
tique"), where he concludes: *L'alchimie est une voie de vie, qui suppose 
un travail intérieur de perfection."? [ndeed, the chemical activities in. that 
context can be understood as a redemptive process, an attempt to bring 


7 See A... Festugiére, Za révélation d'Hermés "Trismégiste (hereafter RHT), Paris 1950, vol. 
I, 217-282; J. Doresse, *Hermés et la gnose," Novum Testamentum Y (1956) 54-69 [here 63- 
65]; G. Fowden, 7e Egypttan Hermes. A Historical Approach to the Late Pagan Mind (Princeton 
1993?) 171-73; M. Mertens, of. cit., 110-119. 

$ See e.g. CAAG II 27, 7; 61, 5; 91, 20-92, 1; 143, 20; 192, 2; 214, 14-15; 258, 20; 
315, 2-3; 409, 3-4 (references are to pages and lines). 

? RHT, 260-282. Same conclusion in HJ. Sheppard, *The Ouroboros . . .," 96: *On 
the esoteric side, the importance for the alchemist lay in the complementary process— 
the obtaining of personal redemption as a result of participation in a process carried out 
on the mineral plane"and in F. Sherwood Taylor, "A Survey .. .," 138: "Numerous ref- 
erences to Jewish, Egyptian and Gnostics beliefs all go to show that alchemy had a spir- 
itual significance as well as a practical uülity." See also N. Janowitz, "Alchemy," in 
G. W. Bowersock, P. Brown, O. Grabar (ed.): Late Antiquity. A Guide to the Postclassical World 
(Cambridge, Mass. & London 1999), 284-285. 
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at the same time the material and the human lower condition towards 
perfection.!? 

Already in one of the oldest and most important writings of the collec- 
tion, called Anpokpítou. Oucoixà koi poonxó,! (*Democrntus' writing on 
Physical and Mystical matters"), we find the mention of the healing of the 
soul and the deliverance from hardship intended with the material experi- 
ments." It is thus evident that the philosophers we call *alchemists" exper- 
iment with physical substances, such as plants, minerals and metals, in order 
to "generate" gold, but this has nothing to do with the production of coun- 
terfeit gold. 

Now, what do they mean, then, by *gold-making"? This expression refers 
to a long process of transformation of a black metallic substance into a state 
of brightness and incorruptibility. The whole operation is called a "dyeing," 
because the proof of its success 1s the change of colour of the metal into the 
brilliant colour of gold. The technical term xoxo" often used for this 
operation properly means "deep dyeing," in the sense of permanent dyeing, 
for the colour obtained at the end is now unchangeable, forever irre- 
versible.? And by this very change of colour, the metal 1s also meant to take 
on the divine nature of gold. 


]l.1 The technical and allegorical language 


One of the most interesting features of the alchemical writings 1s their use 
of allegorical language in the descriptions of technical material and opera- 
tions. As I mentioned before, this art of dyeing metals is much more than 
a chemical or a metallurgical process. In their descriptions, the alchemists 
speak of the metallic substances as composed of a body, a soul and a. spirit.* 
The colour—or quality—of gold is called its "spirit," the main purpose of 


1? See e.g. CAAG II 47, 12-13; 213, 16-17; 245, 4. 

H CAAG II 41, 1-53, 15. See J. P. Hershbell, "Democritus and the Beginning of Greek 
Alchemy," Ambix 34, 1 (1987) 5-20 and C. A. Wilson, "Pythagorean Theory and 
Dionysian Practice: the Cultic and Practical Background to Chemical Experimentation 
in Hellenisüc Egypt," Ambix 45, 1 (1998) 14-33. 

1? CAAG II 47, 12-13. 

3 See e.g. CAAG II 214, 1; 214, 15. For a description of the whole process, which 
takes place in the Kerotakis apparatus (CAAG II 157, 25-158, 1; 250, 3-4; 268, 16-17), see 
in particular A. J. Hopkins, *A Study of the Kerotakis Process as given by Zosimus and 
Later Alchemical Writers," 75:5 29 (1938) 326-354; F. Sherwood Taylor, loc. cit.), 131-137 
and M. Mertens, op. ci, CXXXVI-CXXXIX. 

!^ See e.g. CAAG II, 252, 4-6; 297, 5-6. 
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the process being to transfer this spirit of gold to another metallic body. This 
transmutation can be seen as regeneration, as the base metal, before being 
able to assume the new quality, must first "die" in the process, by losing its 
own specific nature. What happens then to the material substances in the 
successive operations of the gold-making process, is usually described not 
only in terms of human experience, such as generation, pain and pleasure, 
sexual union, death, burial, but also sometimes 1n religious terms such as 
resurrection, salvation, immortalhty and divinity. 


1.2. The chemical dyeing or "baptism? 


The technical term for this dyeing process is the verb Báztew, whose basic 
meaning is to *dip" or to *immerse," from the same root as the denvative 
Bontióew adopted by Greek-speaking Jews and eventually by Christians. 
This 1s the first analogy between the act of dyeing and the religious ritual 
of immersion or baptism in water. 

Another analogy used proves even more significant: the sulphur water 
(600p Ociov) used in the dyeing process is also a divine water—the word 
Ociov meaning both "sulphur" and *divine".!6 This carefully prepared water, 
in combination with the powerful "spirit" hidden within it (10 nveopo. 1 
Bomtuóv) and the action of fire, brings about the death of the metallic body 
and ultimately leads to its regeneration." "The results of the process are the 
brightness and the incorruptibihity of the new metallic form called "gold," 
due to the strong unity of its new elements. 

The dyeing is thus a real chemical "baptism," the regeneration in water, 
spirit and fire, of a dead, dark metallic body into a luminous incorruptible 
one: the philosophers' gold, more precious than natural gold. 


5 Cf. J. Ysebaert, Greek Baptismal Terminology. Its Origin and Early Development (Graecitas 
Chrisüanorum Primaeva 1) (Nijmegen 1962) 27-47. 

l6 Cf. CAAG II, 215, 18-20. 

U Cf. F. Sherwood Taylor, *A Survey of Greek Alchemy," 131: *The recipes which 
employ the 'divine water' seem to indicate that it had the power of dissolving or disinte- 
grating the substances used in the art, and that it had also the property of colouring met- 
als. It was evidently also a volatile substance . . ." See Zosimos, IIepi 109 Oetou $6otoc, 
in Mertens, of. cit., 21, 30-32 (2 CAAG II, 141-142 and 143, 19-144, 7) and 162-167; 
Synesius, CAAG II 60, 16-61, 3. For the "spirit" (1ó nveopo 1o. Bortwoóv), see e.g. CAAG 
II 73, 10-11; 149, 12 (cf. 151, 1, 55; 152, 8-9; 165,1. 
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2. An alchemical source text 


In order to illustrate this process and its allegorical description, I suggest to 
look at one particular alchemical text, which 1s certainly one of the oldest 
of the Collection, as most scholars date 1t somewhere between the first and 
the third century C.E. Known as the "Dialogue of the philosophers and 
Cleopatra" (AwXAoyog qiUAocóqov xoi KAsonótpag) this text appears in the 
three oldest alchemical manuscripts: the. Venetian. Marcianus. Graecus 299 
(2 M), from the tenth or eleventh century,'? the Parisinus Graecus 2325 (— D), 
from the thirteenth c., the Parisinus Graecus 2327 (— A), from the fifteenth c., 
and in many others.'? It is interesting to note that this "Dialogue," although 
originally part of a larger writing entitled The Teaching of Comarius," also 
circulated as an independent writing, mainly because of accidents in the 
copying and transmission of the manuscripts.?? 

In the passage given here, a group of philosophers ask Cleopatra, a 
woman alchemist, to share her wisdom with them?! concerning the process 
of gold-making. Their main request 1s to learn "how the highest descends 


I5 See H. D. Saffrey, "Historique et description du manuscnt alchimique de Venise 
Marcianus. Graecus 299," 3n. Alchimie: art, histotre et. mythes (ed. D. Kahn & 5S. Matton, 
S.É.H.A., Paris/Arché, Milan, 1995) 1-10. 

I? [t has been edited by Berthelot & Ruelle, in CAAG II, 292, 13-299, 14; by I. L. 
Ideler, in. Physici et medici. Graeci. minores, 1 (Berlin, 1842; reimpr. Amsterdam 1963) 248; 
by R. Reitzenstein, in *Zur Geschichte der Alchemie und des Mysüzismus," Nachr. der 
Kgl. Gesellsch. der. Whssensch. zu Gottngen, Phil.-Hist. Klasse 2 (1919) 1-37. (This work of 
Reitzenstein is not available to me). See also J. Bidez & F. Cumont, Les mages hellénisés, Yl 
(Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 1938) 325-327. A French translation 1s in. CAAG III, 281-287 
and (partüally) in A. J. Festugiére, "La création des àmes dans la Koré Kosmou," in 
Hermétisme et mystique paienne (Paris 1967) 230-248 [here 241-246]. To my knowledge, there 
exists no complete English translation of this alchemical text, but we find parts of it trans- 
lated by C. A. Browne in *Rhetorical and Religious Aspects of Greek Alchemy. Part IL," 
Ambix 3 (1948) 22-24 and by F. Sherwood Taylor in 7/e Alchemists. Founders of Modern 
Chemistry (New York 1949) 58-59. The following translations are based on both of these 
sources. 

? For more details about the problematic manuscript transmission of this text, see 
CAAG I, 176-183; R. Reitzenstein, loc. ci; O. Lagercrantz, *Über das Verháltnis des 
Codex Parisinus 2327 (2 A) zum Codex Marcianus 299 (7 M)", in: Catalogue des Manuscrits 
alchimiques. grecs, 11 (Bruxelles 1927) 341-358 and IV (1932), 399-432; A. J. Festugiére, 
" Alchymica," in Hermétisme et mystique paienne, 205-229 [here esp. 214-222]; M. Mertens, 
op. cit., 176-177; R. Romano, "Appun& sul 'Dialogo di Cleopatra coi filosofi ", Cassiodorus 
I (1995) 235-242. 

? CA4AG II 292, 15: Xaqnvicov nuiv. 
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to the lowest, and how the lowest ascends to the highest,"? which means: 
^how the spirit takes on a body" and "how the body becomes spiritual". 

Then follows a long discourse by Cleopatra about the whole process, here 
called a mystery" (16 uvotipiov).? 'To begin with, she speaks in riddles, but 
her explanations become clearer and easier to understand as she reveals the 
truth to her brothers?* The successive acts of the process whose achieve- 
ment is the alchemical *regeneration" appear then as follows: 


a) The descent of the hife-giving blessed waters into Hades 


^How the blessed waters descend to visit the dead who he in chains and are 
afflicted in darkness and gloom within Hades and how the medicine of life 
enters and awakens them, so that they are aroused from sleep"? /.../ "the 
waters that penetrate awaken the bodies and the spirits which are emprisoned 
and powerless."?6 


b) The spinit of darkness chased away by the spirit of hght 


"The spint of darkness full of vanity and weakness of heart" /.../ *But when 
the spirit of darkness and of foul odour is rejected /. ../ then the body is filled 
with light, and the soul and spirit rejoice, because darkness has fled from the 
body."? 


c) The call to awakening and the resurrection 


^And the soul calls the body that has been filled with light: "Wake up from 
Hades, arise from the tomb and come out of darkness. You have been clothed 
with spirituality and divinity since the voice of resurrection has sounded and 
the medicine of life has entered into you." ?* 


2 C4A4G II 292, 15-17: nàc katépyetat tO Gvotatov xpóc tO KatOtatov Koi müG 
G&vépyetoi tÓ Kkatóratov npóg tÓ dvOtoatov. 

? CAAG II 292, 14; 294, 5; 295, 7; 296, 3; 297, 7. 

? (744G II 294, 7: év aiviynaot 6£ &p&Gouod too. Aéyew; CAAG II 295, 8: 5 àAnevo 
R£QOvÉpotat. 

?; C44G II 292, 18-293-2: tàc xatépxovtat tà voóota. £bAoynuéva. 100. érvoxéyao0ot 
tobG veKpobgG n£pikeui£voug koi nexeónuévoug xoi teÜAuuévoug év okótel xoi yvóoo 
évtóg toO "Aó0vu xoi rÓg eio£pyetat 1ó Qópuakov tfj; Gofjg koi &qovnviGe a'otoUg Gg £G 
Unvov éyepÜfivoa. 

?6 (44G [I 293, 7-9: xà 06ato. eioepxópeva. GpunviGovot tà oopota xoi tà zveopoto 
éykexAevouéva. koi ioOevt| óvca. 

? CAAG II 296, 8-9: 1ó nveüpa 1ó oxotewoóv 10 nÀAfpec uoctouótntog xoà àOvptag /. . ./ 
296, 13-16: 'Ex' àv 8& oc016 10 nveopia 10 oxotewóv xoi Bpopobv &noBAnOsin /. . ./ 1óte 
qotiGevai t0 oQpo koi xoipetoi | voxi koi t0 xveUpa Ote GméOpoa tO okÓtoG OO 100 
cÓuOtOG. 

?5 (744G II 296, 16-19: xoi kaAei f) yox] to opo 10 reqotiopuévov: "Eyewoa £6 "Aó0v 
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d) The enlightenment and the clothing with glory 


* ..when, however, they clothe themselves with the glory and the shining 
color which comes from fire" /.../ "for (the body) has put on the light of 
divinity, and darkness has fled from it" /.../ "and (fire) clothed them with 
divine spiritual glory."?? 


e) The "sacred marriage" 


*Behold the fulfillment of the art in the joining together of the bride and 
groom, and in their becoming one!" /.../ "and they were all united in love, 
the body, the soul and the spirit, and had become one" /.../ and the image 
(var. the dwelling-place) was made perfect for the body, the soul and the spirit, 
and they became one.'"?? 


f) The sealing 


*Behold the mystery which is sealed up within" /.../ "the mystery has been 
accomplished; its dwelling-place sealed up and a statue erected full of hght and 
divinity."?! 


3. The basic chemical operations behind. this allegorical. discourse? 


3.1 The death of the "body" — the dissolution of the metal 


The metallic body (here a lead-copper alloy) is reduced to death when it 
loses its qualities. This death, or dissolution, occurs by burning or boiling 
the metal. Its volatile substance, regarded as being its soul (yvyn]), will then 


xoi &v&otnÜ: éx 100 tóqovu xoi é&eyépÜOnti &x 100 oxótovg: £vOéOvco1 yàp nvevuótoow 
xai Osíociv éneión fkÜokev xoi f qovr| tg &vactáoseg xoi tó qéppokov tfjg Gofic 
eiofjAOev npóc oé: 

? (A4A4G II 293, 16-17: óxav 6& évóboovtoi tijv 60S6av £k toU mupóc xoi tijv xpoiàv 
tiv nepupavfi;; 297, 4-5: éveOboato yàp Üsótntog qc xoi &néÓpa dm'aoto0 10 okóÓtoc; 
297, 14: xoi (16 nop) évéOvoev atotc Octav 605av nvevpocuiv. 

30 (4A4G II 294, 18-19: 'I6ob yàp «ó nAfpopua tfjg téxvng t&v ovGevyxOévtov vupotov 
t£ Koi vóuone xoi yevouévov év. /. . ./ 297, 5-6: koi tjvo0noav náàvteg £v dnyómn, 10 opo 
Kai fj vuyi| koi t0 nveOpa. xoi yeyóvaoiw Év. /.../ 297, 21-22: xoi éxeAewbOn f| eixàv 
(var. ó oixoc) copo xoi voxfj koi nveopott xoi £yévovto év. 

31 CAAG II 294, 5: ióoo uvotüpiov éoopoywvouévov /.../ 297, 7-8: éxeAewoOn 10 
uvotüpiov xoi éoopay(oÜOn 6 oikoc xoi éo:áOn àvópiig nAnpnc qotóc koi Osótntoc. 

3? 'The chemical signs added by the copyists in the margins and above the lines of the 
text, are a kind of help in the understanding of the operations, but the descriptions given 
here rely on the reading of many other texts of the Collection and their interpretation 
by some of the above-mentioned scholars (supra, n. 13). 
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be separated from its body (oàpo). But the remaining black mass, the ashes, 
Is seen as the precious new prima maleria corresponding to the primeval 
"chaos," to which a new form, with new qualities, will be given. This dead 
metallic body lies in *Hades;" 1.e., the bottom of the vase placed upon direct 


fire. 


3.2 The resurrection of the body — the treatment with sulbhur water 


The dead, inert metallic body is reanimated by absorbing the "divine" (sul- 
phur) water, coming down from "heaven," which means from the /op of the 
apparatus. In this water is hidden a colouring power: the "spirit of light." 
This treatment chases away the "spirit of darkness," i.e., the dark colour of 
the *dead" metallic body, and its foul odour,? and the metal then attains a 
new life together with a briliant white colour. The appearance of the 
"whiteness" 1s said to be the return of the "soul" into the body. 


3.8 The "bridal mystery" — the perfect "oneness? of the new metal 


When the new metallic body gets the white colour of silver, the phenome- 
non is described as the reunification and even the embrace of the bride- 
groom (oQpuo) and the bride (yvy). The effect of this union 1s then a new 
change of colour, from white to yellow, as the manifestation of the "spirit 
of gold," first hidden in the divine (sulphur) water, but now filling the soul. 
The reanimation and regeneration of the body is thus described as a * bridal 
mystery," a mystical union, in which body, soul and spirit become "one for- 
ever," for this union is not just a blending, but a uniting (Évooig) of the ele- 
ments. At the end of the whole process, the *male" copper-body and the 
"female" silver-soul have been totally united by the mediation of the 
"androgynous" mercury, the powerful "spirit of gold" hidden in the "divine 
water." ?! 


55 "The foul odour coming out is a necessary step in the process. Cf. e.g. Zosimos, 
CAAG II, 141, 24-25 (in Mertens, of. cit., 31, 20-30 and n. 4). 

** Mercury, or *quicksilver" (gr. 1j $ópópyvupocg), not being really a liquid, nor a solid, 
is considered to have two "natures" and thus is called *androgynous" (10 àpoevóOnAv); 
cf. e.g. Zosimus, IIepi to Oetou 06010; (CAAG II, 143, 19-144, 7) in M. Mertens, op. cil., 
21, with. notes at 169-171. As a most volatile element, it plays the important role of the 
"pneumatic intermediary" between the male "body" and the female "soul" in the oper- 
ations. In the oldest chemical papyri, edited by R. Halleux (n. 4, the word is used with 
both the feminine and the masculine arücle (cf. Pap. Leid., lines 28-29, 59, 107, 185: tiiv 
$0p. and Pap. Holm., |. 71: 16v). 
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3.4 The clothing with the dwine glory — the incorruptibility of the new metal 


The action of the "divine" (sulphur) water penetraüng the metallic sub- 
stance called the *body" has given to it not only a new life, of which the 
. first sign was the appearance of whiteness, but most of all a "divine" nature, 
whereby eventually the white colour changes to the colour of gold. This is 
the true "garment of light," the sign of incorruptibility and *immortality." 
Thus the dead black mass of the lead-copper alloy has been transformed 
into a new, golden, incorruptible metal. 

No doubt, this allegorical description of an ordinary chemical process can 
appear to be a strange phenomenon to a reader unfamiliar with this kind 
of literature, but one should be aware that the personification of metals and 
other substances is very common in such texts. As another example, we 
might mention the famous "visions" of Zosimos, in which various metals are 
lhkened to men undergoing painful experiences.? But the discourse of 
Cleopatra 1s remarkable indeed, not only because 1t is allegorical, but also 
because of its truly "religious" connotations. The vision, through the glass 
vessel, of the mysterious regenerative process by means of a continuous cir- 
cular motion of the condensed waters falling down from the upper part of 
the vase and of the vapours going up again as well as their transforming 
action upon the "dead" substance appear to be a fascinating imitation of 
what happens at the cosmic level? As a regenerative process, it also calls 
for a mystical interpretation: "blessed" waters coming down from "heaven," 
bringing light and calling the dead body to a new, eternal life, redeeming 
it from darkness and corruption. To every reader familiar with the Gnostic 
literature from Nag Hammadi, Cleopatra's discourse clearly evokes the 
"pattern" of redemption by means of the repeated descent and ascent move- 
ments of the redeemer figure, together with a call to awakening addressed 
to the dead lying in Hades, which we find in one of the most famous trea- 


tises: the Apocryphon of john. 


$ See the critical editon by M. Mertens, of. cit., 35-47, with. notes at 207-231. See 
also C. G. Jung, "Einige Bemerkungen zu den Visionen des Zosimos," Eranos- Jahrbuch 5 
(1937) 15-54 and F. Sherwood Taylor, 7he Alchemists, Founders of Modern Chemistry (New 
York 1949), 60-65. 


*€ Vapours rising from the earth, formation of clouds, rain falling down from heaven. 
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4. A Related Gnostic Writing from .Nag Hammadi 


At the end of the longer recension of the Apocryphon of John (NHC ID," one 
finds a hymnic discourse by a transcendent feminine figure, called 
"Pronoia," whose third and final descent from the heavenly to the material 
world is meant to bring light and redemption to the dead, lying in the 
prison of darkness in Hades. Here follows an excerpt of Pronoia's discourse: 


"Still for a third time I went—I am the light which exists in the light; I am the 
remembrance of Pronoia—that / might enter into the midst of darkness and the inside 
of Hades. And I filled my face with ihe light of the completion of their aeon. 

And I entered into the midst of them prison which is the prison. «of7 the body 
(càpo). And I said, *You, who hear, get up from the deep sleep." 

And he wept and shed tears. Bitter tears he wiped from himself and he said, 
"Who is it ?hat calls my name, and from where has this hope come to me, while 
I am :n the chains of the prison?" 

And I said, '1 am the Pronoia of the pure light, I am the thinking of the vir- 
ginal Spirit (vena), who raises you up to the honored place. Árise and remem- 
ber that it is you who hearkened, and follow your root, which is I, the merciful 
one, and guard yourself against the angels of poverty and the demons of chaos 
and all those who ensnare you, and beware of 4e deep sleep and the enclosure of 
the inside of Hades." 

And / raised him up and sealed (oopovytGew) him in the light of the water with five 
seals (oopavyic), in order that death might not have power over him from this time 
on." 


9. A textual comparison of the two texts 


It is obvious that these two texts, the teaching of Cleopatra and the dis- 
course of Pronoia, show similarities not only in the themes developed, but 
also in their terminology, as appears in the following chart: 


? See the critical edition by M. Waldstein & F. Wisse: 7e Apocryphon of John. Synopsis 
of .Nag Hammadi Codices IL1; IILI; and IV,I1 with BG. 8502,2, Nag Hammadi and 
Manichaean Studies 33 (London, New York, Kóln, 1995), and the interpretation of the 
passage by M. Waldstein: ^The Providence Monologue in the Apocryphon of John and the 
Johannine Prologue," in journal of Early Christian. Studies 3, 4 (1995), 369-402. On the 
theme of the "descent of the redeemer" in Gnostic literature, see the most important 
study by J. D. Turner: *The Gnostic Threefold Path to Enlightenment. The Ascent of 
Mind and the Descent of Wisdom," Novum Testamentum XXII, 4 (1980) 324-351. 

* NHC II 30:32-31:25. The translation is from Waldstein & Wisse, of. cit., 80-81, but 
slightly modified at 31:5 where they translate *He who hears, let him get up... ." But in 
the given context, which is a dialogue, I consider the Coptic JI€TC(TA as a normal 
vocative: "You, who hear. . . ." I also prefer the original name "Pronoia," where the edi- 
tors translate it by "Providence." Underlining is mine. 
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Cleopatra's teaching 
(CAAG II, here 292, 18-297, 22) 


kotépxovtat tà 06oxo. (292, 18-19) 


eioépxetoi 10 qàpuaxov tn& Gofic, 
eio£pyovtoa và v£o. 000a. (293, 1-3) 
tà o6ota. eioepxópevo. (293, 7) 


£v ckótel (var. okóto) xai yvóoo £vtóg 
to "Aóov (292, 20-293, 1) 


(100g vekpotc) reneónuévoug (292, 20) 


n£pikAevo0frcovtoi év tQ "Aón 
(293, 9-10) 


&& onvov éyepÜfivox (293, 2) 


"Eyeipot && "Aó0v 
&GeyépÜnti ék 100 oxótovc (296, 17-18) 


kaAei ( woxn) (296, 16) 


&vá&cÜnt ék 100 1óqov (296, 17) 
f| oovi| tfj &vé&otaceog (296, 19) 


1ó nrveüpa. to okotetvóv (296, 9; 13) 


&coparyíoO0n ó oikoc koi énAnpéó0n 
qoóc (297, 7-8 cf. app.)'! 


£x Ünvátov eig Gonv (297, 13-14) 


Pronoia Hymn 
(NHC II 30:13-31:25) 


&NOR 7I€ JIO Y OCIN (30:33-34)? 
&€/ICI €&Oà QNIN TIO YOCIN 
(30:23-24) 

JIO Y OCIN ATUAOOY (31:23-24) 


&X€I&0K €9O Y IX (30:25; 30:36; 31:3) 


ATUIRAAKE Y (O TECOLNOQOY N 
NCAANTE (30:25-26; 30:36-31:1) 


9ANAppe (ATECUITERO)? (31:10) 


TOO«$€C AJICA.N9O Y 
NeXANTE (31:21-22) 


TQO Y N €&0& QJADITLHB (31:5-6) 


cf. JLUKAAKC YO TEC. NQO Y N 
ME€ATTE (30:25-26; 30:36-31:1) 


(IAN) TIETAAO Y T€. (31:8) 


T(QO Y NK (31:14) 
&E€ITOY NOYC JAJOq | (31:22) 
JUXà. HA KE (29:28) 


&X€ICpaUfize AAoqd 
9NIIOYOCIN AJUAOOY 9T TC 
NCOpoa UIC (31:23-24) 


NMNCILAOY GNOG9à«JA €poq 
(31:24-25) 


3 Cf NOR TC TANT DA O ATJIO Y OCIN (30:15) 
*? "Throughout the hymn, JICUJT€ KO, *the prison,' and JI K€, 'the darkness," are 


equivalents (cf. 30:19, 25, 36; 31:3-4). 


* Cf. i6oo pvotfjpiov éogpoyiopévov (294, 5). 
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]he numerous hturgical terms and motifs shared by both texts are 
remarkable: the dead lying 1n. Hades (in prison, in darkness), the spirit of 
darkness, the sleep and call to awakening,? the illuminating and vivifying 
water coming from above, the "raising up" or resurrection, the sealing and 
the gift of immortality. In both texts, it 1s a female figure who *calls" to 
awakening: the soul (Psyche) in the alchemical wriüng, and Pronoia in the 
Apocryphon of john. It 1s also noteworthy that the goal of the successive 
descents of Pronoia into the lower world is to accomplish her oixovopío.*? 
The translation of the passage by the editors: "I was seeking (to accomplish) 
my task" is quite correct, but the interpretation of this as "the task of rul- 
ing her own household"** certainly does not fit the context. It seems to me 
that in this context, 1t would be more appropriate to translate the word by 
"plan of salvation," thereby giving it a clear theological significance. The 
same word, oixovopía, 1s the precise technical term used by the alchemistsó 
for the whole regeneration process. And this occurs by means of the 
repeated movement of descent and ascent of the "divine water" in their 
apparatus (i.e. the "*sublimation" of a material element and the *condensa- 
tion" of the vapour or spiritual element), the final result of which was the 
enlightenment of the purified metallic *body."* Finally, the achievement of 
this salvific oikovopíio in both texts is called a "sealing," with the "life-giv- 
ing water" associated with hght from the divine realm. 

In addition to this series of common motifs, it is interesting to note those 
features which give each text a disünctive character. We find, for example, 
three important /opo: in Cleopatra's discourse which are absent from the 
Hymn, namely: the "medicine of life," the "bridal chamber," and the 
"clothing with glory."*? Cleopatra, then, knows and uses not only the verbs 


*?? On this theme, see G. MacRae, "Sleep and Awakening in Gnostic Texts," in 
U. Bianchi (ed.), Le origini dello gnosticismo. Colloquto di Messina. 13-18 Aprile 1966 (Leiden 
1967) 496-507. 

5 NHC II 30:26-27 €CIK(TE€ HC. TOXOIRONOAITA. 

* M. Waldstein, *The Providence Monologue . . .," 377. 

9 See G. W. H. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon, Oxford, 1978?, 941b. 

*6 See CAAG II, 291, 13 (Cleopatra's discourse) and also e.g. 64, 6; 73, 9-10; 74, 6-7; 
98, 4; 102, 15; 215, 12. 

* On this, see A. J. Hopkins, of. cit., 107-114 and F. Sherwood Taylor, of. cit., 56-57. 

38 See NHC II, 31:23-24 and CAAG II 297, 7. 

** 'To Cleopatra's *medicine of life? (tó qàppuoxov tfjg Goficg, we can compare the 
"medicine of immortality" (tó q&puaxov tfjg àBavactac) in Ignatius, Ad Ephes. 20, 2 and 
Clement of Alexandria. Protr X, 106, 2. On this matter, see Th. Schermann, Zur 
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qotiGew and ogpaytGew, two most important terms referring to baptism in 
early Chrstan literature,? but also the image of baptism as a mystical 
union?! and the doctrine of the *glorified body," the spiritual, incorruptible 
body of resurrection.? According to her teaching, the spiritual body would 
already be "activated" with the reception of the "pneumatic" seed in the 
divine water. Moreover, the absence of *Gnostc" elements in Cleopatra's 
discourse should be noted, even when she uses the Gnostic theme far excel- 
lence: the "call to awakening."** When the soul *awakens" the body and calls 
"him" back to life, there is no mention of *remembering" his divine orig- 
ine or "root," as is the case in the Pronoia Hymn. Cleopatra's concern has 
little to do with the deliverance of the soul from the "prison of the body." 
To be sure, her teaching deals with /he return of the soul and the spirit to 
the dead body, once it has been purified, for these three cannot endure 
separation and rejoice at their being united again, in a new *dwelling- 
place" filled with light and glory. And this glory is not a restored original 
state, as in the Pronoia Hymn, and most Gnostic texts, but the glory of 


Erklárung der Stelle epist. Ad Ephes. 20, 2 des Ignatius von Antiocheia: qàppaxov 
&Oavaotag k.t.A.," Theologische Quartalschrifi 92 (1910) 6-19 and W. R. Schoedel, /gnatius 
of Antioch, (Fortress Press, Philadelphia 1985) 97-98. For other occurrences of the qóp- 
poov in. CAAG, see e.g. II 32, 22; 47, 7; 51, 7; 52, 22; 103, 4; 114, 7; 196, 11; 214, 13; 
218,22: 319,17. 

39 CA4AG II, 296, 14-15: qoxtGetot 10 cópo; 296, 16: 10 cópo 1 xepotiopévov; 297, 
7-8: éogparytoOn 6 oikog xoi énÀnpáOn qotóc. On these technical terms, see J. Ysebaert, 
op. cit., 170-175 and passim. 

?! "The origin of this metaphor in baptismal context is to be found in Eph 5:25-32 and 
2 Cor 1L:2. On the theme, see the many examples and references given in 
M. Aubineau: Homéhes pascales (cinq homéhes inédites), (Sources Chrétiennes 187, Paris 1972) 
264-265, and J. Lemanié, La manifestation du Seigneur (Paris 1957) 361-378: "Le baptéme, 
mystére nuptial." For the *Valenünians," the "mystery of the bridal chamber" was the 
name given to the rite itself, a kind of initiation following baptism. On this, see the lemma 
"*Brautgemach" in Lexikon für Theologie und Kirche, (dritte Auflage, 1993), Band 2, p. 662- 
63; J.-M. Sevrin, *Les noces spirituelles dans P'Évangile selon Philippe," Le Muséon 87 
(1974), 143-193 and J. D. Turner, *Ritual in Gnosücism," in Gnosticism and Later Platonism. 
Themes, Figures and Texts (ed. J. D. Turner & R. Majercik), SBL Symposium Senes 12 
(Adanta 2000), 83-139 (here 111-118) and the literature cited. 

?? See esp. Rom 6:3-9; 8:18-21; 1 Cor 15:42-49; 2 Cor 3:18; Phil 3:21. 

55 According to G. MacRae (loc. cit., 506) the oldest attestation of the use of this theme 
is Eph 5: 14 and it must borrow from "some kind of Gnostic liturgical homily or hymn." 

* CAAG II, 296, 20-22: 16 yàp nxebópa nxàÀw &£o9paivetai év tO oópgati.../kol 
&onóGetoi a0t10 ...; 297, 1: xoi xatpetat év tQ otxo 297, 5-6: koi £voOnoav návteg &v 
&y&rn, tó cópa. koi fj yoxn koi tó rveüpo, koi yeyóvaotv £v. 
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the resurrected body, a glory—as the text specifies—that the body never 
possessed before.? 


6. The Sitz 1m Leben of the two texts 


Cleopatra's exposition of the *mystery" of regeneration is received with rev- 
erence, as shown by the enthusiastic exclamation of the philosophers: 
pokopto, yàp ox&pxet 1] oe Baotócooo kou(a (Blessed 1s the womb that bore 
you), which R. Reitzenstein was the first to understand as an allusion to 
the Gospel of Luke (11, 27)9 In fact, since he was also the first commen- 
tator of this alchemical writing, 1t is appropriate to refer to him 1n this con- 
text: «I know of no text that would have a closer lexical affinity with the 
mystical passages in Paul than these parabolic discourses of a text of which 
I have given a few examples here, a text which unfortunately is 1n substance 
incomprehensible to me, but which certainly is purely pagan." One can- 
not but admit with him that Cleopatra's vocabulary is thoroughly Pauline, 
or at least undeniably reminiscent of the Pauline baptismal motifs and 
terminology. 

For my part, I accept neither that this text 1s "incomprehensible," nor 
that it is "purely pagan" in character. Cleopatra claims that her knowledge 
of this "mystery" comes from studying with her master and father 
Comarius,? and from God.9? "This master in *the mystical philosophy" 
doesn't appear elsewhere in the alchemical literature and remains an enig- 
matic figure.9! How are we to explain then the numerous Pauline motifs in 


55» CAAG II, 297, 14-15: 0etav 6ó&av nvevupatuefv, tjv oox éveObokovto 10 npiv. See 
also 298, 16-17: £vóbcovow Oó&Gav &yvootov. 

*6 CA44AG II, 298, 12. See R. Reitzenstein, "Zur Geschichte . . .," 20. 

7 K. Reitzenstein, Hellenistic Mystery-Religions. Their Basic Ideas and Significance, Pittsburgh, 
1978, 399-400, transl. by J. E. Steely, from Dte Hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen. Nach. Ihren 
Grundgedanken und W'rkungen, Darmstadt, 1966 (reprint from 1927), 315. 

* Some of which are: darkness before baptism; the call to awakening; the reception 
of the seal of the spirit and the light; dying and regeneration; mortal body becoming a 
glorious, resurrected body; mystery of the *union' with Christ; the wearing or donning of 
Christ; the ressurected body as a dwelling-place (cf. Rom 6:2-14; 8:9-15, 23; 18:11; 1 Cor 
4:1; 15:35-53; 2 Cor 1:22; 3:18; 5:1-10; Eph 1:13; 4:30; 5:8-14, 23-32 Phil 3:21 Heb 6:4; 
10:32). 

? We find Komerios 1n the oldest and best manuscript (M). 

8? Her God being the Creator God: cf. CAAG II 298, 8 £x Oeo; II, 296, 11 éx 109 
ónuiovpyot; 298, 23 éx 100 ÓnptovpyoU koi ózonótou tàv &nàvtov. 

9! Cf. CAAG II, 290, 11-15: sitüng on a throne, he is teaching about the monad" and 
the four elements. 
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the discourse of Cleopatra? Could the author be a Jewish-Chrisaan, or a 
Gentile-Christan, a learned Egyptian woman adhering to the teaching of 
Paul (cf. Eph 3:1-9) and maybe newly baptised?? While this is one possi- 
bility, a simpler explanation is at hand. Cleopatra appears in this text not 
only to be an accomplished alchemist, but also an eloquent teacher. In her 
exposition of the "mystery" of regeneration, she therefore expresses herself 
in a language acceptable to her audience, and the strong cluster of Pauline 
elements that we find here must indicate the presence of Christians among 
her listeners. Her successful demonstration of how a mere metallic "body" 
can be regenerated and appear as *glorihed" with the means of water, fire 
and spirit, is certainly playing up to Christian sensibilities. And no doubt, 
those listeners who beheve in the doctrine of the resurrection of the human 
body announced by the *Gospel" would be pleased by her discourse and 
would confidently come back to hear her again. 

It is of crucial importance to note that Cleopatra's entire doctrine resem- 
bles the theories and practices attested in what remains of the works of 
Maria the Jewess,? the most famous Alexandrian alchemist, who presum- 
ably lived in the first century. Consequently, we must infer that Cleopatra 
had close contacts with members of the Alexandrian Jewish milieu, sharing 
philosophical and esoteric speculations with outsiders, including disciples of 
Hermes like her.9* As regards the Pronoia Hymn, scholars also point to the 
late Hellenisic Jewish Wisdom speculations as the original Sitz im. Leben.9 
Moreover, in both texts, the motifs of the call to awakening, the raising up and 
the sealing with enlightening water appears to be more than hterary clichés, sug- 
gesting an actual rite, a baptism or a kind of initiation.99 "The alchemical 


$?'There is no mention in the text to her being the 'queen' Cleopatra; face 
Reitzeinstein, Hellenistic Mystery- Religions . . . 398, and Festugiére, RHT I, 240. 

$$ On the school of Mara, see: F. Sherwood Taylor, "Ihe Origins of Greek 
Alchemy," Ambix l (1937) 39-42; R. Patai, "Maria the Jewess: Founding Mother of 
Alchemy," Ambix 29, 3 (1982) 177-187. 

** A subsequent paper will consider the question of the link between the "wise" 
Cleopatra (cf. CAAG II, 290, 7 and 10) and Maraa, a question which cannot be addressed 
in the limits of the present paper. 

6$ C£. J. D. Turner, *The Gnosüc Threefold Path ...," 342, n. 11: Jewish wisdom 
hterature forms the pre-gnostic prototype for the descent motif of Apocry]n..." and 
M. Waldstein (n. 37) 371: *TIhe Providence Monologue is a non-Christian text rooted in 
Hellenisüc-Jewish wisdom speculations which it recasts in recognizably Gnostic fashion." 

66 For the Pronoia Hymn, see G. MacRae, loc. cit., 502: "The most satisfactory expla- 
nation seems to me to be that 1t 1s a liturgical fragment probably recited at a ceremony 
of initiation. much in the manner of a Chrisüan baptismal homily or hymn;" 
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background, then, may also explain "the five seals," an enigmatic expres- 
sion used by the so-called Sethians in a liturgical context.9? The gold-mak- 
ing process, described previously, is presented by Cleopatra, and sull later 
by Zosimos, as a "five-step" process.9 Even if the alchemical writings do not 
offer a word for word match for the expression "mystery of the five seals" 
found in the Sethian literature, a link between the two groups 1s nonethe- 
less conceivable. We have to consider the followings: 1) the alchemists per- 
form a fwe-step *mystery;" 2) the last and fifih operation is the signifier of 
achievement—enlightenment and immortality ultimately being conferred, 
their gold being "sealed," a kind of *baptised gold;"9? 3) the fifih operation 
is achieved by means of the thrice disülled "divine water," produced by 
three successive operations in which waters "descend" and vapours 
*ascend" in the apparatus." It is worth noting that a similar "pattern" of 
salvation in the rituals of the two groups exists, 1.e., the "redeemer" figure 
descends and ascends //re times and there are fwe sealings or operations. 
The Hymn of Pronoia then, in its current state, seems to have circulated in 
a community related to the Hermetic milieu. This would not be surprising, 
considering the presence of original Hermetic material in the Nag Ham- 
madi Codex VI and the presence, at the end of the third century C.E., of an 
active community of alchemists in this area."! 


M. Waldstein, loc. cit., 386: "Behind this mythical ritual, in which Providence herself par- 
adigmatcally raises and seals the paradigmatc listener, there probably stands an actual 
rite" and 389: "a hturgical fragment consisting of a call of awakening and its sacramen- 
tal consummation. . . .? See also J.-M. Sevrin: Le dossier baptismal séthien. Études sur la sacra- 
mentaire gnostique, Bibliothéque copte de Nag Hammadi, Section «Études» 2 (Québec 1986) 
35-37. 

97 On this practce, see in particular J.-M. Sevrin, *Le dossier baptismal séthien . . ., 
31-37, 70-75, 114-15; John D. Turner, /oc. cit., (n. 51), 87-97, and A. H. B. Logan, "The 
Mystery of the Five Seals: Gnostic Initiation. Reconsidered," Vigiliae Christianae 51 (1997) 
188-206. See also G. MacRae, /oc. cit., 502. 

$$ See e.g. CAAG II, 291, 19-20 (Cleopatra); II, 113, 5-6 (Zosimos), see Mertens, 
loc. cit., 41-42; II, 220, 4-5. 

€ Cf. Zosimos (CAAG II, 216, 2: £v 1à Borntouévo xpvoà.). Cleopatra's sealing (supra, 
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p. 10) corresponds to the fifth operation. The number five" in this context may also refer 
to the state of perfect *oneness" achieved by the transformation of each of the four ele- 
ments into a higher state: from earth (7 blackness) to fire (7 gold and light), through water 
and air (2 spirit). In the Platonic tradition too a five-step process occurs (see Theo 
Smyrnaeus, Expositio rerum mathematicarum 14, 18-16, 2 Hiller). 

7  Sufhra, pp. 12-13 and 16; cf. Zosimos: CAAG II, 142, 12-14 (Mertens, of. cit., 31-32; 
204-205, n. 7-9); CAAG II, 113, 6-7 (Mertens, 41-42). 

7 On this community near Nag Hammadi, see G. Fowden, of. cit. (supra, n. 7), 170-174; 
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Conclusion 


In conclusion, it seems evident that the question of the relationship between 
the Graeco-Egyptian alchemical writings and Gnosticism deserves to be 
revisited. The considerable number of items that both groups—the 
Alchemists and the Gnostics—have in common makes it clear that they 
were in close contact with each other, and that borrowing was mutual 
between the two groups. F. M. M. Sagnard, in his seminal study on 
Valentinianism, noted the use by the Valentinians of many technical, 
alchemical terms.? But we know also from the writings of Irenaeus and Ps.- 
. Hippolytus that the Gnostics to whom they referred as *Valentünians" and 
"Sethians" were interested in chemical experiments, and in the art of sepa- 
rating bronze from gold—a clear reference to the practice of alchemy.? 
No doubt, the alchemical literature and the alchemical context may prove 


202-203. Another passage of the Apocryphon of john offers a good example of the 
contacts between the alchemists and the Gnostics of Nag Hammadi: Zosimos of 
Panopolis refers in one of his works to the mythological account of jealous archons 
"emprisonning" and enslaving Phós, the primordial spiritual Human, by clothing him 
with the material body of Adam, made from the four elements. His exposition of the 
myth, which he knows from the books of the Jews and from the *Sacred Books" of 
Hermes, is very close to what we find in the Afpocryphon of john (cf. NHC II, 19: 32-20:9; 
21:4-13). See Zosimos, *On the Letter Omega," $8 8-11, in H. M. Jackson, o. cit. (n. 2), 
28-30 and M. Mertens, op. cit., 5-6. According to Jackson (40, n. 4; 49, n. 50), the source 
of Zosimos could be the lost Apocalypse of Nikotheos, a Gnostic Jewish-Christian. (?), 
mentioned by Porphyry in his Zzfe of Plotinus, 16. On this, see also M. Mertens, of. cit., 
55-57. 

7? lLa Gnose valentinienne et le témoignage de Saint Irénée (Paxis 1947) 243-44 and 614. See 
also H. J. Sheppard, *Gnosticism and Alchemy" (n. 6), 93-94. One could go further and 
compare for ex. the following two passages of Cleopatra's discourse, CAAG II, 294, 18- 
19: 'Ióov yàp 10 xnÀfpoua tfjg tÉxvmg tQv ovuGevyÜÉvtov vupgpiou t& koi voponc koi 
yevopévov £v. and 297, 21-22: koi éteAewoOn T1 eixàv odori koi yoxfi koi rveopoti, xoi 
&yevovt1o £v, with the most important axiom attributed to the Valentinian Theodotos by 
Clement of Alex. (Exc. Theod. 32, 1 and Strom. IV, 13, 90, 2): *As the Unity (£vótntoc) 
resides in the Pleroma, each of the aeons has its own pleroma (nÀfpopo), being a cou- 
ple (tv ovCvytav). Everything coming from a couple is a pleroma, everything coming 
from only one, is an image" (66a £x ovGvytac npoé£pyetot, nÀnpopnatà éotw, óco. Ó& à 
£vÓG, £lKkÓvec.) According to Sagnard (of. cit. 138 and 358), Valenünus himself could be 
the author of this doctrine. 

7 On this, see C. A. Wilson, /oc. cit., 21-23 with a Bist of examples (e.g. Irenaeus, Adv. 
Haer. 1, 21, 3-5; Ps.-Hippolytus, Ref. Omn. Haer. 5, 21, 1-5). 
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useful in elucidating certain obscure passages in the Nag Hammadi Library, 
thereby contributüng to a better understanding of its esoteric aspects."* 


Faculté de Théologie et de sciences religieuses, 
Université Laval, Québec, 


Canada, GIK 7P4 


7 See now R. Charron & L. Painchaud, '*God is a dyer. The Background and 
Significance of a Puzzling Motif in the Coptic Gospel According to Philip (CG II, 5)," Le 
Muséon 114 (2001) 41-50. 
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James N. Rhodes, 7he Epistle of Barnabas and the Deuteronomi Tradition. 
Polemics, Paraenesis, and the Legacy of the Golden-Calf Incident (WUNT II. 188), 
Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck 2004, ISBN 3-16-1483377-4, 2614 xii S., € 54. 


James N. Rhodes' im Jahr 2003 an der Catholic University of America 
angenommene Dissertation nimmt die heilsgeschichtliche Auslegung von 
Ex 32, der Erzáhlung vom "Goldenen Kalb" im Barnabasbnef als Aus- 
gangspunkt. Stellen wie Barn. 4,6-8 oder 14,1-4 lieBen daran denken, dass 
der Autor des Barnabasbriefes (im Folgenden: Barnabas) davon ausgehe, 
dass Israel seinen Status als Bundesvolk bereits am Sinai für immer verloren 
habe. Von daher sei immer wieder gefolgert worden, dass der Barnabasbrief 
kein heilsgeschichtliches Konzept kenne. Für Rhodes sprechen mehrere 
Punkte gegen diese Annahme: die Tatsache, dass Barnabas auch Autoritáten 
de spáteren Geschichte Israels zitiert, seine allegorische bzw. typologische 
Lesung verschiedener Passagen des Alten Testaments, die Tatsache, dass 
Barnabas offensichtlich eine Israel-Mission kennt, sowie seine Aussage, dass 
erst die Zurückweisung Jesu die Sünden Israels vollstándig gemacht habe. 
All diese Punkte spráchen dafür, dass das Verháltnis zwischen Gott und 
Israel auch nach dem Ereignis um das "Goldene Kalb" trotz kontinuier- 
lichen Versagens auf Seiten Israels in. gewisser Weise intakt gebheben sei. 
In der Forschungsgeschichte seien diese Probleme háufig mit der Inkonsistenz 
des Autors oder auch seiner editorischen Aktivitát, die Unvereinbares 
nebeneinander stehen gelassen habe, erklárt worden. Rhodes lehnt diese 
Antwort genauso ab wie die Lósung, dass der Autor einfach eine zeitlose 
christhche Bedeutung des Alten Testaments voraussetze. Als nicht erklárbar 
empfindet er den Punkt, dass an eine verworfene Nation noch weitere 
prophetische Ermahnungen ergingen. Von daher schlágt Rhodes vor, die 
Móglichkeit in Betracht zu ziehen, dass die Aussagen des Autors zu Israels 
Verlust des Bundesstatus am Sinai als bewusste und provokativ gemeinte 
Übertreibungen aufzufassen seien. Barnabas sei nicht daran interessiert ge- 
wesen, die Geschichte des Bundesvolkes Israel vóllig abzuleugnen. Vielmehr 
sel es ihm darum gegangen, sie als ein gescheitertes Kapitel von Heilsge- 
schichte darzustellen. Der Abfall des Volks am Sinai und die Zurückweisung 
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Jesu bildeten die Pole dieses gescheiterten Verháltnisses—was sich 1m ersten 
Ereignis angekündigt habe, habe sich für Barnabas im zweiten endgülüg 
entschieden. Im Hinblick auf das Geschichtsbild des Barnabasbriefs ergebe 
sich damit Folgendes: *Barnabas seems to presuppose a radicalized Christan 
version of the Deuteronomistic view of history. Writing after the destruction 
of the second temple, Barnabas sees Israel's legacy indelibly marked by a 
failure to live up to God's covenant. This view 1s Chrisüanized by its 
explicit reference to the rejection of God's Son as the final straw that 
brought Israel's sins to full measure. This Christian. Deuteronomism' is 
further radicalized by the conclusion that the nation's failure has ultimately 
brought about its abandonment" (S. 31). Gott habe in der Sicht des Barnabas 
zwar seine Versprechen an die Patriarchen gehalten, erst ein neues Volk 
aber habe von ihnen profitert; für Barnabas habe Israel dagegen nie das 
ursprüngliche Versagen am Sinai überwunden. Trotz dieser Negativitát 
kónne aufgrund der Kontinuitát der Versprechen an die Patriarchen, wegen 
des andauernden Zeugnisses der Propheten wie auch der weiter gehenden 
Offenbarungen an Israel von einer *heilsgeschichtlichen Vorstellung" des 
Barnabasbnriefes gesprochen werden. Damit hat der Autor bereits im ersten 
Kapitel die entscheidenden Thesen seiner Arbeit vorgelegt — im Rest des 
Bandes bearbeitet er einzelne Aspekte dieser Gedanken. 

Das áuDerst ausführliche Kapitel 2 bescháfügt sich. mit der Rolle der 
Zerstórung des Tempels in der Argumentation des Barnabas. Dabei muss 
Rhodes natürlich zugeben, dass dieses Thema keineswegs das gesamte Werk 
von Anfang bis zum Schluss dominiert. In. einem. Durchgang durch die 
Kapitel 1-17 aber arbeitet er das doch deutliche Interesse des Barnabas an 
Tempel und Opferkult heraus. In seiner Interpretaton von Barn. 16,3-4 
kommt Rhodes zu dem plausiblen (m.E. aber nicht unbedingt zwingen- 
den) Schluss, dass hier auf Hadrians Beschluss, in Jerusalem einen Jupiter- 
tempel zu errichten, angespielt sei: Die Entstehung des Barnabasbriefes 
sei damit kurz nach der gescheiterten Bar-Kochba-Revolte anzusetzen. 
Kapitel 3 stellt die Frage, ob sich der Barnabasbrief anhand von Struktur, 
Stil und Sprache wie auch in seiner Kritik an Israel als "christhch deutero- 
nomistisches Schreiben" qualifizieren lasse - Rhodes bestátigt und wiederholt 
hier erneut seine bereits eingangs vorgetragenen Thesen. Das Argumen- 
tationsgebáude scheint nun zu stehen, in zwei weiteren Kapiteln aber sucht 
Rhodes in literarischen Parallelen der Zeit seine Gedanken noch weiter zu 
stützen. Er trennt dabei zwischen jüdischen (Ps-Philo, LAB; 4Esra; 2Bar) 
und christlichen Texten (l'Thess 2,14-16; die Stephanusrede Apg 7,2-53; 


das Mattháusevangelhum; 5Esra) — sicherlich zu Recht, da "deuterono- 
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mistische" Argumentationsstrukturen aus einer Innenperspektive sich doch 
sehr von denen unterscheiden, die aus einer Auflenperspektive vorgenommen 
werden. Allerdings stellt sich die Frage, ob man hier nicht sehr viel knapper 
argumentieeren und vielleicht auf die Beantwortung mancher FEinleitungsfrage 
hátte verzichten kónnen, als dies hier geschieht. Am Ende zeigen sich natür- 
lich manche Parallelen, die das Profil des Barnabasbriefes noch stárker her- 
vortreten lassen; letztlich ist aber nur die Lebendigkeit und Differenziertheit 
móglicher *deuteronomistischer Tradition(en)" in frühjüdischer und -christ- 
licher Literatur gezeigt. Kapitel 6 bietet eine erneute Zusammenfassung der 
bereits bekannten Ergebnisse. Etwas ungewóhnlich ist sicherlich, dass hier 
noch einmal eine Auseinandersetzung mit wichtigen álteren Arbeiten zum 
Thema (J. Weiss; J.A. Robinson, R. Kraft, P. Prigent, A. Oepke) erfolgt. 
Mehr als 50 Seiten. Bibliographie und Index schlieBen den Band ab. 

Was bleibt als Fazit? Die etwas kreisende Argumentation mit ihren vie- 
len Wiederholungen stellt den Leser vor die Frage, ob man nicht manches 
noch deutlich straffer hátte darstellen kónnen. Manches Mal konnte ich 
mich (vielleicht auch wegen des Aufbaus der Arbeit) nicht ganz des Eindrucks 
erwehren, dass die These der Arbeit von Anfang an feststand und alles 
Fragen sich nur noch auf ihre Bestátigung richtete. Trotzdem: Rhodes 
entwickelt eine in vielen Punkten plausible Interpretation entscheidender 
Gedanken des Barnabasbriefs, seine. Exegesen sind immer hart am Text 
orrentiert und berücksichügen regelmáfig mit kluger Argumentation die 
vielfáltigen Fragen der Überlieferung, die den Interpreten ja vor so manches 
Problem stellen. Allerdings würde ich weiterhin zógern, von einem heils- 
geschichtlichen Konzept des Barnabasbriefs zu sprechen, der Begriff 
"Heilsgeschichte" muss dann doch in einem sehr weiten Sinne gebraucht 
werden. Auch der Begníff eines *christhchen. Deuteronomismus" erscheint 
mir als durchaus problematisch. In den angesprochenen Texten mag sicher- 
lch in unterschiedlicher Weise an. Argumentationsstrukturen angeknüpft 
sein, die als *deuteronomisüsch" (wiederum im weitesten Sinne) bezeich- 
net werden kónnen. Macht aber nicht schon der Wechsel von der jüdi- 
schen Innenperspektive zur (triumphierenden) christlichen Aufenperspektive 
auf die nun als endgülüg erachtete Zerstórung des lempels eine so deut- 
liche Ànderung der Argumentation aus, dass nun eigentlich etwas ganz 
Neues vorliegt? 


Radboud Uhniversiteit, Vrmegen loBiAs NiCKLAS 
T.Nicklas(g)theo.ru.nl 
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Michael J. Hollerich, Eusebius of Caesarea's Commentary on Isaiah. Christian 
Exegesis in the Age of Constantine, The Oxford Early Chrisüan Studies, Oxford 
University Press, Oxford 1999, 230 pp., ISBN 0-19-826368-6, ££ 40.00. 


Michael Hollenich devotes his study to Eusebius of Caesarea's Commentary 
on Isaiah, the oldest extant exegetical work on Isaiah, written around the 
time of the Council of Nicaea (325-328). Eusebius" work deals mainly with 
the notion of *godly polity" which is central to Eusebius commentary, as 
well as with Chrisuanity's roots in Judaism. 

H.'s book is undeniably an important monograph, not only because the 
Commentary on Isaiah had not previously been given close scrutiny, but also 
because Eusebius! work as a commentator has been neglected or even 
scorned by modern scholarship. There are several possible reasons for this 
neglect. First, no translation of the Commentary on Isaiah exists, which has 
probably discouraged many scholars from studying the text. Second, Eusebius" 
work as an historian, or rather, as a collector of excerpts, and as a pan- 
egyrist, as H. explains, has monopolized the attention of scholars. Third, 
Eusebius' theology and exegesis have often been considered as slavishly 
dependent on Origen, a thesis that H. disproves. Therefore, this 1s in. sev- 
eral respects a pioneering work, one that familiarizes us with Eusebius as 
an exegete. H.'s study has other merits as well. Before considering them, 
let us first turn to the content of his study. 

The introduction (1-18) 1s a useful account of modern scholarship on 
Eusebius and offers a clear presentation of H.'s purposes. He mainly ana- 
lyzes the interpretive techniques used by Eusebius in his commentary. He 
also places the commentary in the context of Eusebius! thought and work 
as a whole and situates it in the political and religious context of the period. 
Ihe chapter ends with an assessment of the edition of the Commentary on 
Isaiah by J. Ziegler in the GCS-series. 

In the second chapter (19-66) H. examines the questions of the date and 
purpose of the Commentary. He reviews the interpretation of Isaiah by. Eusebius' 
predecessors and Eusebius interpretation of Isaiah in his works other than 
the Commentary. H. also discusses the theological 1deas of this work. 

In Ch. III (67-102) H. deals with. Eusebius! interpretive methods, notably 
by focusing on Eusebius! use of the expressions Kata lexin and Kata. dianoian. 
H. aims to show the importance of the quest for an historical and literal 
meaning of the text "in the framework . . . of the history of the godly pohty 
(that is the Church) 1n the light of prophecy" (94). He also situates Eusebius' 
method in early Christian exegesis. 
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In Ch. IV, H. thoroughly examines the so-called godly polity according 
to Eusebius and its political context by analyzing closely the words politeia 
and politeuma. Both terms are used by Eusebius to refer to the godly polity. 
H. effectively analyzes their use in the Graeco-Roman world, in the Jewish 
world, in the NT, in the Greek Christian world, in Eusebius! writings, and 
most specifically in the Proof of the Gospel and the Commentary on Isaiah. 

Ch. V (131-164) is concerned with. Eusebius! view of Judaism and how 
Judaism relates, in his eyes, to Christianity. 

Finally, Ch. VI (165-204) tackles the place of the church in Eusebius 
Commentary, that 1s, its status as the new godly polity. After general con- 
siderations on this topic, H. studies the manner in which the church and 
the heavenly Jerusalem are articulated in the Commentary. He also delves 
into the question of the status of the clergy, which is given a prominent 
place. He reviews the presentation of the Roman Empire within the polity 
and investigates Eusebius! eschatology. 

H.'s work on Eusebius! Commentary on Isaiah 1s ymportant in many respects, 
not only because he points out elements in the commentary that oppose 
the usual portrayal of Eusebius, but also because he finds other features 
that confirm previous interpretations. For instance, whereas the bishop of 
Caesarea's exegesis 1s usually considered fully dependent on Origen's, H. 
convincingly proves that Eusebius displayed some originality, notably in 
commentüng on parts of Isaiah which had not been dealt with by Origen 
(See Ch. IID. However, in Ch. VI, H. points out that his study confirms 
Ruhbach's thesis according to which the ecclesiasücal orientation 1s a dom- 
inant theme in Eusebius.! 

Likewise, H. offers an important discussion of Eusebius! interpretive 
methods and demonstrates that, despite his admiration for and the influence 
of Origen, Eusebius cannot be truly considered part of the Alexandrian 
school from an interpretive point of view (nor is he part of the Antiochene 
school to come). 

H.'s book deserves our full attention because it provides a fresh look at 
Eusebius' view of Judaism and its relation to Chrstanity? H. makes an 
important point when he stresses that in the Commentary Eusebius finds a 


I G. Rubach, Die politische Theologie des Eusebs von Caesarea', 1n: Rubach (ed.), 
Due. Kirche angesichts der. Konstantinischen Wende, Darmstadt 1976, 236-258. 

? 'The book was pubhshed at the same time as J. Ulrich, Euseb und die fuden, Studien 
zur Rolle der fuden in der "Theologie des Eusebius von Caesarea (Patristische Texte und Studien 
49), Berlin 1999. 
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particularly suitable strategy by including pre-Christian Judaism in the godly 
polity (Ch. V). In this way, he was able to avoid fighting the Jews for a 
claim to the richness of the book of Isaiah. According to the same rea- 
soning, the Christians had not stolen the Jewish scriptures, since biblical 
Judaism once belonged to the godly polity now embodied in the Church. 

Although one may argue that H.'s bibliography is not always up-to-date 
(for instance, he does not mention M. Simonetti, Esegesi € 1deologia nel 
commento a Isaia di Eusebio', Aista di Storia e Letteratura Religiosa 19, 1983, 
3-44) or that a general conclusion would have been desirable, it is definitely 
a much needed study. 

H.'s monograph provides the reader with important insights into a too 
often overlooked part of the writings of the 'father of the Church History". 
This study illuminates both Eusebius! work as an exegete, and his per- 
ception and artüculation of Judaism and Christianity. Moreover, it sheds 
new light on the bishop's political ideas, which have been so far mainly 
studied from the perspective of the Constantinian writings. Any scholar in 
Patristics and Late Antiquity. will ind something of interest in this engag- 
ing book. 


Belgian-American Educational Foundation Fellow, — SABRINA INOWLOCKI 
Harvard Divinity School, 
sabrina.inowlocki(gulb.ac.be 


Andrew James Carniker, 7he Library of Eusebius of Caesarea, Supplements 
to Vigiliae Chrisüanae LXVII, Brill, Leiden. 2003, 358 pp., ISSN 0920- 
623X, ISBN 90-04-13132-9. 


With his monograph on the Library of Eusebius of Caesarea, Andrew 
J. Carriker fills an important gap in scholarly literature. Indeed, scholars 
have been intrigued for decades with the contents of the library, which 
seems to have been rich not only in biblical and Christian hterature but 
also in secular philosophical and historical works. Eusebius! library stood 
apparently at the crossroads of history, philology, philosophy and theology. 

In his first chapter C. includes a history of the library from its origins 
as Onrigen's private library, through its institutional development at Caesarea, 
to its gradual dispersion following the Arab conquest (1-29). He also deals 
with the location and the size of the library (30-36). 
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lhe second chapter (37-74) 1s a discussion of Eusebius! use of sources, 
beginning with an account of his life and works, followed by an analysis 
of his first-hand use of sources, and the sources outside Caesarea, to which 
he might have had recourse. 

The largest part of the book, Chapters III-VIII (75-298), consists of a 
careful and detailed analysis of the contents of the library. C. bases him- 
self primanly on the works that Eusebius cites or discusses in his Praeparatio 
evangelica, Historia. ecclesiastica and. Chronicon. Cs. analysis takes the form of 
a catalogue, in which authors are classified in each chapter in alphabeti- 
cal order. Ch. III (75-130) deals with the philosophical works, including 
sections on the Presocratics, "other authors", and philosophical works used 
by Origen that may have been available in the library in Eusebius! time. 
Ch. IV (131-138) deals with poetry and oratory; Ch. V (139-154) with his- 
torical works; Ch. VI (155-178) with Jewish literature; Ch. VII (179-278) 
with Christian literature and documents; and, finally, Ch. VIII (279-298) 
examines contemporary documents. It is divided into two groups: first, the 
official documents from the Zistoria ecclesiastica, and second, the materials 
used in the Vita Constantini. 

At the end of his book (Ch. IX, 299-316), C. provides the reader with 
a most useful list, in which he summarizes the contents of Eusebius' library. 
lhis summary follows the arrangement of the chapters: philosophers, his- 
torians etc. are also displayed in an alphabeücal order. He then supplies 
a final synthesis of what the contents of the library teaches us regarding 
Eusebius' literary knowledge, distinguishing the materials that the bishop 
studied in his early education (e.g. poetry, rhetoric) from those he pos- 
sessed and read in his Caesarean library. 

lhe main quality of this book 1s its usefulness for checking authors and 
works in the library of Caesarea. As a tool, it 1s user-friendly and com- 
plete. Interestingly, the book is, as it were, a library in itself, where order 
and clarity reign. 

Another important quality of C.'s work lies in the fact that he frees, 
once and for all, Eusebius from his image of being a mere compiler depen- 
dent on second-hand sources. This is not only made clear in Ch. II through 
C's insightful critique of Grant's and. Gustafsson's assumptions but also 
throughout the book (see especially the passage on Plato). 

Particularly useful is his discussion of the expression /ogos (kat)echei. 'This 
expression is used on many occasions in the historia ecclesiastica and has 
been interpreted since the beginning of the 20th century as referring to 
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written documents. C., however, is able to show that this long-held assump- 
tion is incorrect. His new view of the expression is important for any his- 
torian working with material from the Zistoraa. 

Despite its catalogue form, C.'s book is helpful in explaining Eusebius! 
works and intellectual environment. It not only sheds light on Eusebius 
wriüngs but also helps the reader to understand the fate of a great num- 
ber of other works; how books fared from their redaction in the Classical 
world to their reception in the Christian world, and in the thought of 
Eusebius in particular. This makes C.'s work an invaluable tool not only 
for scholars focusing on Christianity and. Patristics but also for scholars in 
Classics and. Ancient. History. 

The methodology used by the author seems, on the whole, consistent 
and appropriate: C. has not only carefully analyzed all the citations in and 
references to works in Eusebius! Praeparatio, Historia, Chronicon, and, when 
needed, in Eusebius! other writüngs, but he has also investigated the works 
of Origen and Jerome. The subscriptions found in late antique and medieval 
manuscripts that can be traced back to Caesarea are also studied in order 
to give a reconstruction of the library as complete as possible. Obviously, 
as C. points out (p. 45), the difficulty is to decide whether a book has 
been used first-hand or not. Moreover, Cs task is made even more difficult 
because the fact that Eusebius cites a text does not mean that he possessed 
it; likewise, the fact that he does not cite a text does not mean that he 
did not possess it. From this point of view, I wonder if C. does not include 
some works in Eusebius! library too easily: that is, whenever a work 1s 
mentioned in his writings. Perhaps the weight of Eusebius! apologetic and 
polemic agenda is not sufficiently taken into consideration when it comes 
to deciding what was in the library. For instance, David Runia has sug- 
gested that Eusebius might have conflated his list of Philonic works with 
titles of books he did not possess in order to increase the prestige and 
authority of this Jewish author. But this suggestion is not taken into account 
by C. Likewise, one should bear in mind that Eusebius" writings are not 
library catalogues but historical and apologetic works, aiming to show (at 
least as far as the Praeparatio is concerned) that Christianity 1s not a. blind 
faith adopted by 7/literati but a sophisticated religion or philosophy of ancient 
descent. In other words, the more references, the better. 

It also seems regrettable that C. does not discuss more extensively the 
expressions eis hémas eléluthen ox. eis gnósin. eléluthen, which are used on many 
occasions 1n the E with. regards to books. The question should be posed 
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whether they have the same meaning and really indicate that Eusebius 
actually possessed the book. 

As for the bibliography: although it 1s extensive and complete, the author 
would have benefited from reading E. Carotenuto, Tradizione e mnovazione 
nella Historia Ecclesiastica di Eusebius di. Cesarea, Istituto Italiano per gli Studi 
Storici (il Mulino), Naples, 2001. Likewise, C. discusses the issue of the 
Testimonium. Flavianum without. mentioning Olson's recent treatment of the 
question, which supports the view that Eusebius is the author of the 7F 
(K.A. Olson, *Eusebius and the Testimonium Flavianum', CBQ 61, 1999, 
305-322). Finally, one also regrets the absence of A. van den Hoek, 'Philo 
and Origen: a Descriptive Catalogue of Their Relationship', SPAA 12, 2000, 
44-121, which may have been useful with regard to Philo as well as that 
of J.-Cl. Fredouille, Ph. Hoffmann, P. Petitmengin, M.-O. Goulet-Cazé, et 
S. Déléani, Titres et articulations du. texte dans les auvres antiques, Actes du col- 
loque international de Chantilly 13-15 décembre 1994, Paris 1997, which could 
have been used in order to deal with the issues of titles, table of contents, 
and citations in Antiquity that are ignored by C. 

Despite these minor flaws, C.'s book is definitely an important mono- 
graph that will become a reference for any scholar working on ancient 
literature. 


Belgian-American Educational Foundation Fellow SABRINA ÍNOWLOCKI 
Harvard Divinity School, 


sabrina.inowlocki(Qulb.ac.be 


J.G. Cook, The Interpretation of the Old "Testament in. Greco-Roman Paganism 
(Studien und Texte zu Antike und Christentum 23), Tübingen, Mohr 
Siebeck 2004, XIV - 399 pp., ISBN 3-16-148474-6, € 64;-. 


In 2000 John Granger Cook published his book 7/e /nterpretation of the 
JNew Testament in Greco-Roman Paganism (as vol. 3 in the same series STAC), 
a very valuable introduction to and survey of the criticisms leveled against 
the Christian part of the Bible by the early anti-Christian polemicists. In 
that work, he already occasionally pointed to both similarities and differences 
between what the opponents of the early Christians said about the New 
Testament on the one hand and their criücisms of the Old Testament on 
the other. In this second book, however, the OT as dealt with by these 
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polemicists is the sole focus of his investigation. The structure of the two 
books is very similar, but there are dissimilarites as well. The backbone 
and puce de résistance of both books is formed by three large chapters on 
Celsus, Porphyry, and Julian the Apostate. Differences are, znter alta, that 
in the first book there 1s a separate chapter (and rightly so) on the unnamed 
opponent in Macarius Magnes' Afokritikos, of which we now have an excel- 
lent new edition by R. Goulet (see my review in VC 58 (2004) 332-341), 
but such a chapter is lacking in the second book, without a reason being 
stated, but undoubtedly because Macarius' opponent focuses more upon 
the NT than upon the OT. Even so, he had deserved somewhat more 
attention. Further, unlike in the first book, in the new one C. could include 
a long introductory chapter on possible traces of the Septuagint's reception 
in pre-Christian pagan writings, from Hecataeus of Abdera down to Numenius 
and the Hermetica. It is a pity that in the section on Tacitus, C. did not 
(could not yet?) use R.S. Bloch, Antike Vorstellungen vom judentum (Stuttgart 
2002) on this author's 'Judenexkurs', and that in the discussion of the mag- 
ical papyri he overlooked Morton Smith's seminal paper "Ihe Jewish 
Elements in the Magical Papyri' in his Studies in. the Cult of. Yahweh, vol. 2 
(Leiden 1996) 242-255. 

The three chapters on Celsus, Porphyry, and Juhan, each of them some 
100 pages, offer an excellent and detailed treatment of their critique. of 
the OT. Dozens of topics pass review: the philosophical absurdity of the 
creation account, the stupidity of the Paradise story, the problematic nature 
of the Flood, the irrationality of many of the biblical laws, the morally 
objectionable view of a god who favours a specific nation (Israel) or has 
emotions such as wrath, etcetera. Extensive coverage (some 60 pages) is 
given to Porphyry's critical and intelligent commentary to the book of 
Daniel that has partly survived due to Jerome's attempt to refute Porphyry's 
views. C. places most of the topics discussed clearly into the context of 
ancient philosophical debates. He also shows the differences in the extent 
of the three opponents knowledge of the biblical text, with an ascending 
line from the relatively distant acquaintance in Celsus' case to the intimate 
knowledge of Julian. Another difference between the three critics 1s that 
Celsus has a more negative stance over against Judaism than Porphyry 
and Julian, but that for the latter two the attack on Christianity is so in- 
extricably intertwined with that on the LXX that they, too, heavily criticize 
the Jewish Bible. These polemicists' attack on the LXX was an attack on 
the foundations of Chrstanity (it is revealing that in some of his early 
writings, when Porphyry was not yet interested in attacking Christianity, 
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he is much more positive in several references to the LXX). C. has a 
somewhat staccato style of writing which does not always make it easy to 
follow his argument. Sometimes there are signs of haste, e.g., when at 
p. 15 a typo (nomois instead of nomos) induces him to say that Alexander 
Polyhistor called the Pentateuch 'Laws' (instead of 'the Law", and when 
he says that Celsus does not make a point of the expression 'sons of God' 
in Gen. 6:2 but categorizes the beings concerned as 'angels (91), where 
he overlooks that, whereas (sons of God' 1s what one finds in all modern 
ediüons of the LXX, the majority of the mss. have the reading angels". 
But in spite of such quibbles this is a very welcome work that I recom- 
mend unreservedly to all scholars who are interested in the world of Antike 
und Christentum. | 


Utrecht University P.W. vaN pnER Honsr 
PvdHorst(g)theo.uu.nl 
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Augustnus: Sanctus Augustinus, Acta contra Fortunatum Manichaeum. Introduction, 
texte & traduction, notes complémentaires et bibliographies sélectives par 
Frangois Decret; Bibliography, Biblical References, Indices & Index of 
Manichaean Terms and Concepts by Johannes van Oort (Corpus Fontium 
Manichaeorum, Series Latina, Vol. ID, Turnhout: Brepols Publishers 2004, 
VIII * 124 pp., ISBN 2-503-51324-7, € 65 (cloth).—New volume in the 
rapidly expanding CFM-series, with special emphasis on the determination 
of Manichaean Terms and Concepts handed over by both Fortunatus and 
the former Manichaean Augustine. 

Avit de Vienne, Histoe spirituelle, Tome II (Chants IV-V). Introduction, 
texte critique, traduction et notes par Nicole Hecquet-Noti (Sources 
Chrétiennes 492), Paris: Les Éditions du Cerf 2005, 254 p., ISBN 2-204- 
07925-1, € 27 (broché).— Édition etc. de l'épopée biblique De spiritalis his- 
loriae gestis, en cinq chants, inspirés de la Genése (chants 1-4) et de l'Exode 
(chant 5), de Alcimus Ecdicius Avitus, évéque de Vienne entre 490 et 518. 
*Cette geste christique originale, qui associe la poésie épique classique, l'in- 
spiration de la Bible, la connaissance des écrits patristiques et des poétes 
chrétiens, est l'une des illustrations les plus réussies de l'osmose de la cul- 
ture antique et de la spirituahté chrétienne". 

Barnett, Paul, 7he Btrth of Christianity. The First Twenty Years (After Jesus, 
Volume 1), Grand Rapids, Michigan / Cambridge, U.K.: William B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company 2005, x * 230 pp., ISBN 0-8028-2781-0, 
US$ 15 / £j, 9.95 (pb).— Contrary to several popular works of Christian 
scholarship, historian Paul Barnett (former Anglican bishop of North Sydney, 
Australa) maintains that the first two decades of Chrisüan history are 
hardly "lost years".' 

Becker, Eve-Marie (Hrsg. Die antike Historiographie und die. Anfünge. der 
christlichen Geschichtsschreibung (Beihefte zur Zeitschrift für die neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft und die Kunde der àálteren. Kirche, Band 129), Berlin-New 
York: Walter de Gruyter 2005, XIII 4 308 S., ISBN 3-11-018208-4, € 88 
(Leinen).— Vierzehn Beitráge hervorgegangen aus einem Forschungskolloquium 
der Universitát Erlangen-Nürnberg, mit Hauptgewicht auf das Verháltnis 
Historiographieforschung und Evangelientorschung. Speziell die beiden let- 
zten Beitráge gehóren zum patristischen Bereich: Wolfgang Wischmeyer, 
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Wahrnehmungen von Geschichte in der christlichen. Literatur. zwischen 
Lukas und Eusebius: die chronographische Form der Bischofslisten (263- 
276); Jórg Ulrich, Eusebius als Kirchengeschichtsschreiber (277-287). 

Béde le Vénérable, Histowre ecclésiastique du. peuple anglais (Historia. ecclestas- 
tica gentis Anglorum), Tome I (Livres I-ID. Introduction et notes par André 
Crépin, texte critique par Michael Lapidge, traduction par Pierre Monat 
et Philippe Robin (Sources Chrétiennes 489), Paris: Les Éditions du Cerf 
2005, 433 p., ISBN 2-204-07849-2, € 33 (broché).—' La présente édition 
(en trois volumes) offre pour la premiere fois aux francophones le texte du 
manuscrit de Saint-Petersbourg, trés próche de l'original de Béde. La tra- 
duction francaise se veut aussi proche du texte latin que possible. Les notes, 
tout en signalant sources et travaux, sont assez explicites pour satisfaire les 
éventuelles interrogations; elles font souvent référence à la traduction en 
vieil-anglais, du IX* siécle'. 

Colish, Marcia L., Ambrose's Patriarchs. Ethics for the Common Man, University 
of Notre Dame Press: Notre Dame, Indiana 2005, vii *- 193 pp., ISBN 
0-268-02365-4, US$ 15 (pb).—Masterly and cristal-clear written study of 
Ambrose's treatises De Abraham, De Isaac, De Iacob, and De Ioseph. According 
to Colish, famous for her two volume study 7/e Stoic Tradition from Antiquity 
to the Early Middle Ages and hence keenly attentive to the Stoic groundwork 
of Ambrose's ethical thought, the treatises of Milan's bishop are not advo- 
cating asceticism and promoting a Platonic view of human nature. Instead 
they are aimed (as it was observed by the CSEL-editor Karl Schenkl in 
1897, but seems to have been forgotten since) at lay people who did not 
have special callings in the church, but who led active lives in the world 
as spouses, parents, heads of households, professionals, and citizens. Thus 
these tractates, produced first as sermons delivered to catechumens and 
only later redrafted as treatises, reveal a different side of Ambrose and 
show that he developed an ethics of moderation based on a Aristotelian 
and Stoic anthropology, which he modified in the light of biblical ethics 
and St. Paul's view of human nature. This groundbreaking and, as one 
may expect, epoch-making study on the first (cf. e.g. pp. 3 and 157) patris- 
tic development of ethics for the comman man is very carefully edited: it 
seems to contain no 'typo's, has an excellent bibliography of primary 
sources and relevant studies in an appropriate array of modern languages, 
and is concluded by an excellent Index. Notable as well is the very affordable 
price of the paperback edition (cloth US$ 35.00). 

Cologne Mani Codex: De Kzulse Mani-Codex. Vertaald, ingeleid en toegelicht 
door Johannes van Oort & Gilles Quispel, Amsterdam: In de Pelikaan 
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2005, 247 pp., incl. several full colour illustranons, ISBN 90-71608-16-6, 
€ 35 (doth).—Dutch translation of the CMC, with. extensive Introduction 
and Commentary. 

Dunn, James: Graham N. Stanton, Bruce W. Longenecker & Stephen 
C. Barton (eds), 7Ahe Holy Spirit and Christian. Origins. Essays in. Honor of 
james D.G. Dunn, Grand Rapids, Michigan / Cambridge, U.K.: William 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Company 2004, xxi - 381 pp., ISBN 0-8028- 
2822-], US$ 50 / 4, 29.95 (hardcover with jacket).—An impressive col- 
lection of twenty-seven orginal essays ranging widely through Scripture 
and Early Church history and including, among others, several discussions 
of the enduring and already in the Early Church so important crux inter- 
fretum. Rom. 7 (e.g. David Catchpole, Who and Where Is the *Wretched 
Man' of Romans 7, and Why Is She 'Wretched', 168-180; Peder Borgen, 
The Contrite Wrongdoer - Condemned or Set Free by the Spirit? Romans 
7:7-8:4, 181-192). Besides, the exemplary edited (though without an Index 
of texts) and finely published book contains some more specific Patristc 
contributions: Anthony C. Thiselton, The Holy Spint in. 1 Corinthians: 
Exegesis and Reception History in the Patrisüc Era, 207-228; I. Howard 
Marshall, The Holy Spirit in the Pastoral Epistles and the Apostolic Fathers, 
257-269; Loren T. Stuckenbruck, The Holy Spirit in the Ascension of Isaiah, 
308-320; Graham N. Stanton, The Spirit in the Writings of Justin Martyr, 
321-334; J. Lionel North, The Transformation of Some New Testament 
Texts in Fourth- and Fifth-Century Disputes about Pneuma: Disputando 
Inclarescet. Veritas, 335-348. 

García Martínez, Florentino & Gerard P. Lutükhuizen (eds.), ferusalem, 
Alexandria, Rome: Studies in. Ancient. Cultural [nteraction in. Honour of A. Hilhorst 
(Supplements to the Journal for the Study of Judaism 82), Leiden-Boston: 
Brill 2003, XIV - 389 pp., ISBN 90-04-13584-7, € 115 / US$ 143 (cloth- 
bound with jacket).—Royal and classical Festschrift for the Groningen 
scholar who :nter alia acted as Secretary to Brill's journal for the Study of 
Judaism and as Chairman of the Dutch Society for Early Christian Studies: 
Preface (IX-XID; Abbreviations (XIII-XIV); Gerard J.M. Bartelink, Z/literatus 
in Early Christian and Medieval Texts: Church and Illiteracy (1-12); Antoon 
A.R. Bastiaensen, "He must Grow, I must Diminish' (John 3:30): Augustine 
of Hippo Preaching on John the Baptst (13-26); Jan den Boeft, Aeterne 
rerum conditor. Anbrose's Poem about *"Iime" (27-40); János Bolyki, "Never 
repay Evil with. Evil: Ethical Interaction. between the Joseph Story, the 
Novel Joseph and Aseneth, the New 'Testament and the Apocryphal Acts (41- 
535; Jan N. Bremmer, The Vision of Saturus in the Passio. Perpetuae (55-73); 
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John J. Colhns, Life after Death in Pseudo-Phocylides (75-86); István 
Czachesz, The Eagle on the Tree: A Homenc Moaf in Jewish and Christian 
Literature (87-99); Boudewijn Dehandschutter, The Text of the Martyrdom 
of Polycarb Again (With a. Note on the Greek Text of Polycarp, ad Phil.) 
(101-106); Natalio Fernández Marcos, Theodoret's Philological Remarks on 
the Language of the Septuagint (107-118); Florenüno García Martínez, 
Greek Loanwords in the Copper Scroll (119-145); Anders Klostergaard Petersen, 
Between Old and New: The Problem of Acculturation Illustrated by the 
Early Chrisüan Usage of the Phoenix Motif (147-164); Michael A. Knibb, 
The Use of Scripture in / Enoch 17-19 (165-178); Ane van der Kooij, The 
Interpretation of Metaphorical Language: A Characteristic of LXX-Isaiah 
(179-185); Gerard P. Lutükhuizen, The Criücal Rewritüng of Genesis in 
the Gnosüc Apocryphon of John (187-200); Martin McNamara, The Irish 
Legend of Antichrist (201-2195; Ed Noort, Bethabara: Remarks about Storied 
Places at the Jordan, John the Baptist and the Madaba Mosaic Map (221- 
2415 Monika Pesthy, The Three Nets of Belial from Qumran to the Opus 
Imperfectum in. Matthaeum (243-253); Miekske L. van Poll-van de Lisdonk, 
Erasmus' Note on Gal 4:25: The Connection between Mount Sinai and 
Jerusalem (255-262); Jacques T.A.G.M. van Ruiten, The Four Rivers of 
Eden in the Apocalypse of Paul (Visto Paul): The Intertextual Relationship of 
Gen 2:10-14 and the Apocalypse of Paul 23 (263-283); Günther Stemberger, 
"Moses received Torah . . ." (m. Avot 1:1): Rabbinic Conceptons of Revelation 
(285-299); Eibert J.C. Tigchelaar, The White Dress of the Essenes and the 
Pythagoreans (301-321); Johannes Tromp, Origen on the Assumption of Moses 
(323-340); Marc Van Uytfanghe, La saveur biblique du latin mérovingien: 
l'exemple de la Vie de Sainte Rusticule, Abbesse à Arles (VII: siécle) (341- 
357); A Bibhography of A. Hilhorst (359-370), References to Ancient Texts 
(371-389). 

Geest, P. van & J. van Oort (eds.), Augustimana .Neerlandica. Aspecten van 
Augustinus? spiritualiteit en. haar. doorwerking, Leuven—Paniss— Dudley, MA: 
Uitgeveri] Peeters 2005, VII 4 539 pp. (incl. illustr), ISBN 90-429-1627- 
3, € 45 (clothbound with jacket).— Volume to commemorate Augustine's 
1650th birthday and comprising thirty-one studies on Augustine's spiritu- 
ahty written by 'Netherlandic' (Dutch, Flemish, Afrikaans) specialists in 
their native language: Part I: Apology, Introspection, Mystagogy, and Hermeneutics: 
The Penod 566-400 and is Background. Hans van Oort, From Vergil and 
Mani to the Catholica (11-29, focussing on conf. and c. Fort); Rein Ferwerda, 
Augustine and Scepticism (31-44; on c. Acad. Peter Platon, 'Apud sese 
habitare: (Knowledge of) the Self 1n De ordine (45-54); Marcel Poorthuis, 
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Mani, Augustine and the Kabbala on Food and Sex: a Comparison (55- 
71); Sjaak van den Berg, Who can see God? Augustine's sermo 12 (73-85); 
Vincent Hunink, Augustünus poeta (87-102; on Ps. c. Don.); Ineke Sluiter, 
Reading as a Life Journey (103-111; on doctr. chr. I-ID; Thijs Rutten, 
Augustine and the Spirituality of the Psalms: the Confessions as a Role Play 
deducted from the Psalms (113-1295; Hans Geybels, Augustine a Mysüc? 
(131-147; focussing on conf); Annemaré Kotzé, Confessiones 13: Augustine, 
the Manichaeans, and the Creation Narrative (149-161); Part II: Sermons, 
Tractates, Biblical Commentaries, and "Theology: The Period c. 400-420: 'T'arsicius 
van Bavel, Theology and Spirituality in. Augustine's De Trinitate (165-185); 
Paul van Geest, De adulterinis coniugis and later Developments of Augustine's 
Spirituality of Marriage (187-207); Joost van Neer, Augustine the Preacher 
as a Teacher (209-224: analysis of s. 223F); Héléne Leijendekkers, Idithun. 
A Suggestion for a Spiritual Reading of some of Augustine's Commentaries 
on the Psalms (225-238; on en. in Ps. 38, 61 & 76) Hans van Reisen, 
Ambrose and Augustine on Peter's Denial (239-253; focussing on /o. eu. tr. 
113); Gert Partoens, Augustine on Ephesians 3,13-18: A Reading of sermo 
165 (255-273); Toon Bastiaensen, The Suffering of the Martyrs as 'Perfect 
Justice! (rustitia. perfecta: Augustine's Spirituality of Martyrdom | (275-288); 
Martijn Schrama, (As you did it to one of the least of these, you did it 
to me': Augustine on Matthew 25 (289-307); Bernard Bruning, Augustine 
on Pride and Greed versus Grace (309-322); Part III: History and. Grace, 
Predestination and Free Will: The Period 410-430: Jan den Boeft, 'Moral 
Corruption with the Speed of a Mountain Torrent: Sallust as Augustine's 
Witness à charge (325-340; on ciu. I-II); Amie van Wyk, Christian Identity: 
Augustine on Faith, Hope, and Love (341-354; on ench.); Anthony Dupont, 
'Pelagius: Just an. Ethicist or also a Theologian? A Reading of Pelagius 
Commentary on Romans (355-363); Matthias Smalbrugge, Predestination 
and the Representation of the Person (365-379; focussing on c. Jul. tm.); 
Mathijs Lambernigts, *Nobody believes against his Will': Augustine on Grace 
and Free Will (381-394; focussing on c. Jul. :mp.); Wessel ten Boom, (Blind 
singers of God': Augustine, the Jews, and Neoplatonism (395-409; e.g. on 
adu. Iud.); Part IV: *"Iremendous Shadows on Europe? Aspects of the Reception of 
Augustine: Christoph. Burger, The Reception of Augustine's Doctrine of 
Grace: Gregory of Rimini, Hugolin of Orvieto, Erasmus, and Luther (until 
1518) (413-425); Wim Frangois, Johannes Driedo's De ecclesiasticis. scripturis 
et. dogmatibus (1533) on Scripture, Augustine, and the Catholic Tradition 
(427-466); Pieta van Beek, Anna Maria van Schurman (1607-1678) on 
Augustine (467-461); Fred Verstappen, The Vision of Ostia Represented 
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by Ary Scheffer (1795-1858) (463-471); Gilles Quispel, Augustine in Paris 
(1954) (475-479); Bert Blans, Martün Heidegger, Martha Nussbaum & 
Hannah Arendt as Readers of Augustine (481-496). Bibliography; Indices; 
Personalia (499-539). 

Giakalis, Ambrosios, /mages of the Dine. The Theology of Icons at the Seventh 
Ecumenical. Council (Studies in. the History of Chrisüan Traditions CXXID, 
Leiden-Boston: Brill 2005, frontispice - XV-4 161 pp., ISBN 90-04-14328-9, 
€ 99 / US$ 142 (hardback).—Revised and updated edition of SHCT 54 
(1994), with the original Foreword by Henry Chadwick. 

Gülacsi, Zsuzsanna, Mediaeval Manichaean Book Art. A. Codicological Study of 
Iraman and Turku Illuminated Book Fragments from. 8th-11th Century East. Central 
Asia (Nag Hammadi and Manichaean Studies 57), Leiden-Boston: Brill 
2005, XVI — 240 pp. (oblong format; including a map, numerous b/w 
plates, computer drawings, figures, tables etc., and eight series of full-colour 
plates between the pp. 58-59), ISBN 90-04-13994-X, € 139 / US$ 199 
(hardback).—Pivotal publication by an eminent specialist (cf. e.g. her 
Manichaean Art in. Berlin Collections, Corpus Fontium Manichaeorum, Series 
Archaeologica et Iconographica, Volume I, Turnhout: Brepols 2001). An 
impressive book like this one will inspire other scholars to further deter- 
mine how and why the Gnostic-Manichaean world religion initiated by the 
Jewish Christan Mani, hailed as 'the Painter', produced its singular and 
süll moving art. 

Haar, Stephen, Simon Magus: The First. Gnostic? (Beihefte zur. Zeitschrift 
für die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde der álteren Kirche, 
Band 119), Berlin-New York: Walter de Gruyter 2003, xxiu -- 385 pp., 
ISBN 3-11-017689-0, € 98 (Leinen).— Originally PhD-dissertation University 
of Queensland (supervisor Michael Lattke), designed and published by 
Walter de Gruyter in an exemplary way. Main and final conclusion of the 
author: *From the viewpoint of "Simon", or at least from the evidence of 
his reconstructed teachings, there are reasons to conclude he was a charis- 
matic figure adept in the traditions of the Magoi, who exercised consid- 
erable ability, authority, and influence. A self-proclaimed expert in divine 
things, Simon would not have rejected the notion of being a "Gnostic"; 
at least not in the original classical sense of the word. He taught a source 
of truth and salvation that differed from mainstream Jewish thought and 
practice; he claimed the preeminent role of "Standing One"—some called 
him the "first God', Christians viewed him as a "Christ pretender"—and 
he enjoyed public favour and widespread respect from Samaria to Rome' 


(306-307). 
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Habermehl, Peter, Perpetua und der Ágypter oder Bilder des Bósen im frühen 
Afnikanischen. Christentum. Ein. Versuch zur Passio sanctarum Perpetuae et Felicitatis 
(Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen.| Literatur 
140), Berlin-New York: Walter de Gruyter 2004, VII —- 341 S., ISBN 
3-11-018184-3, € 98 (Leinen).—Zweite, überarbeitete Auflage einer inzwi- 
schen klassischen Studie. 

Henze, Matthias (ed.), Biblical Interpretation at Qumran (Studies in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls and Related Literature), Grand Rapids, Michigan / Cambridge, 
U.K.: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company 2005, xiu *- 214 pp. 
ISBN 0-8028-3937-1-1, US$ 25 / fj 15.90 (pb).—Collection of nine essays 
demonstratüng that the Scriptures were pluriform and dynamically inter- 
pretated at the origins of Christianity and rabbinic Judaism. 

Hevelone-Harper, Jenifer, Disciples of the Desert. Monks, Laity, and Spiritual 
Authority in. Sixth-Century Gaza, Baltimore & London: The Johns Hopkins 
University Press 2005, xii - 211 pp. (incl. 1 map), ISBN 0-8018-8110-2, 
US$ 39.95 (hardcover with jacket).—Lucidly written dissertation (Princeton: 
supervisor Peter Brown) focussing on the discourses of Barsanuphius and 
John of Gaza, hence mainly based on the recently published Correspondance 
of these two desert fathers in the Sources Chrétiennes senes (1997-2002), 
and now further disclosing the distinctive spiritual world of these leaders 
from the monastery of Tawatha and the wide-ranging community they 
served: Ch. I: Gaza: Crossroads in the Desert; II: 'Tawatha: Looking for God 1n 
the Desert; III: Dorotheos [the best known disciple of B. & J.]: From Novice 
to Spiritual Director, IV: Lay Duisciples: Social Obligations and. Spiritual. Concerns; 
V: Bishops and Civil Authorities: Aulers of Church and Empire; VI: Aehanos: 
Leader for the .Next. Generation. Conclusion, Notes, Bibhography, and Index. 

Hilhorst, Anthony & George H. van Kooten (eds.), 7he Wisdom of Egypt. 
Jewish, Early Christian. and. Gnostic. Essays in. Honour of Gerard P. Luttikhuizen 
(Ancient Judaism. and Early Christianity /. Arbeiten zur Geschichte des 
Antiken Judentums und des Christentums 59), Leiden-Boston 2005, xu 
557 pp. (incl. some plates), ISBN 90-04-14425-0, € 117 / US$ 158 (hard- 
back).—Impressive collection of essays, edited with meticulous care and— 
like the FS for Hilhorst (see above)- tesüfying to both the remarkably high 
standard and level of Groningen research and alignment: Preface (ix-xii); 
Part One: Judaism & Egypt: Ed Noort, The Disgrace of Egypt: Joshua 5.9a 
and Its Context (3-195; Florenüno García Martínez, La Genése d'Alexandrie, 
les Rabbins et Qumrán (21-41); Jacques T.A.G.M. van Ruiten, The Birth 
of Moses in Egypt According to the Book of fubilees (fub 47.1-9) (43-65); 
Rob Kugler, Hearing the Story of Moses in Ptolemaic Egypt: Artapanus 
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Accommodates the Tradition (67-80) János Bolyki Egypt as the Setüng 
for Josebh and Aseneth: Accidental or Deliberate? (81-96); Bert Jan Lietaert 
Peerbolte, The Wisdom of Solomon and the Gnostic Sophia (97-114); Jan 
Willem van Henten, Cleopatra in Josephus: From Herod's Rival to the 
Wise Ruler's Opposite (115-134); Pieter W. van der Horst, "The God Who 
Drowned the King of Egypt: A Short Note on an Exorcistic Formula 
(135-139); Part Two: Early Christianity €? Egypt: Maarten J.J. Menken, *'Out 
of Egypt I Have Called My Son': Some Observations on the Quotation 
from Hosea 11.1 in Matthew 2.15 (143-152); Ton Hilhorst, And Moses 
Was Instructed in All the Wisdom of the Egyptians' (Acts 7.22) (153-176); 
George H. van Kooten, "Wrath Will Drip in the Plains of Macedonia": 
Expectations of Nero's Return in the Egyptian Sibylline Oracles (Book 5), 2 
Thessalonians, and Ancient Historical Wriüngs (177-215); Herman te Velde, 
Looking at the Condemning Heart of 1 John 3.18-20 through the Eyes of 
an Ancient Egyptian (217-225); Huub van de Sandt, The Egyptian 
Background of the *Ointment! Prayer in the Eucharisüc Rite of the Didache 
(10.8) (227-245); Janni Loman, The Letter of Barnabas in. Early Second- 
Century Egypt (247-265); Riemer Roukema, Paul's Rapture to Paradise in 
Early Christian Literature (267-283); John Herrmann & Annewies van den 
Hoek, The Sphinx: Sculpture as a Theological Symbol in Plutarch and 
Clement of Alexandria (285-310); Jan N. Bremmer, Foolish Egyptians: 
Apion and Anoubion in the Pseudo-Clementines (311-329); Henk Bakker, 
Potamiaena: Some Observations About Martyrdom and Gender in Ancient 
Alexandria (331-350); Monika Pesthy, 'Mulier est Instrumentum Diaboli": 
Women and the Desert Fathers (351-362); Part "Three: Gnosticism &9 Egypt: 
Attila Jakab, Le Gnosticisme Alexandrin aux Premiers Temps du Chrisüanisme 
(365-379); Albert L.A. Hogeterp, The Gospel of Thomas and the Historical 
Jesus: The Case of Eschatology (381-396) Abraham P. Bos, Basihdes of 
Alexandria: Matthias (Matthew) and Aristotle as the Sources of Inspiration 
for His Gnosüc Theology in Hippolytus! Aefutatto (397-418); Jacobus van 
Dij, Early Chrisüan Apocrypha and the Secret Books of Ancient Egypt 
(419-428); Eibert Tigchelaar, Baraies on Mani's Rapture, Paul, and the 
Antediluvian Apostles (429-441); F. Lautaro Roig Lanzillotta, Devolution 
and Recollection, Deficiency and Perfection: Human Degradation and the 
Recovery of the Primal Condition According to Some Early Christian Texts 
(443-459); Jürgen Tubach, Reisewege der Apostel in den Acta Petri aus Nag 
Hammadi (461-483); István Czachesz, The Identity of Lithargoel in the 
Acts of Peter and the Twelve (485-502); Marvin Meyer, Gnosis, Mageia, and 
The Holy Book of the Great Invisible Spirit. (503-517); Jacques van der Vhet, 
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Fate, Magic and Astrology in Pistis Sophia, chaps 15-21 (519-536). Bibliography 
of Gerard P. Luttükhuizen (537-543); List of Contributors (545-547); Index 
of Subjects and Names (549-551); Index of Ancient Authors and Writings 
(552-556); (selective) Index of Hebrew, Greek, and Coptic Words (557). 
Kannengiesser, Charles, Handbook of Patristic Exegesis. The Bible in. Ancient 
Christianity, with. special contributions by various scholars (Ihe Bible in 
Ancient Christianity D, Leiden-Boston: Bnll 2004, Volume I: XXXIV - 
669 pp., Volume II: XIV -* 826 pp., ISBN 90-04-09815-1, € 295 / US$ 
339 (hardback).— l'wo impressive /omi, beautifully designed by Brill and for 
the greatest part written by an eminent specialist, but with many serious 
shortcomings. On this Handbook, a VC-review article will be published soon. 
Loader, William, Sexuality and the Jesus Tradition, Grand Rapids, Michigan / 
Cambridge, U.K.: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company 2005, vin * 
288 pp., ISBN 0-8028-2862-0, US$ 30 / f, 18.99 (pb).—4A study of the 
Gospels and Paul on issues of sexuality—particularly concerned with sex- 
ual passion, marriage, adultery, divorce, and celibacy. Apart from some 
occasional remarks on Christian writüngs after the NT, pp. 199-207 dis- 
cuss Gos. Thom. 22:1-4, Gos. Eg. (Clement, Strom. 3.92), and 2 Clem. 12:2-6. 
McLeod, Frederick G., 7he Roles of Christs Humanity in. Salvation. Insights 
from "I heodore of Mopsuestia, Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of 
America Press 2005, xvi - 278 pp., ISBN 0-8132-1396-7, US$ 69.95 (hard- 
back with Jacket).—After the Introduction given in Ch. I, McLeod (author 
of the books 77e Soteriology of .Narsai, 1973, and The Image of God in Anttochene 
Tradition, 1999, among others) first establishes the principal influences that 
shaped Theodore's exegetical outlook (Ch. 2: Theodore's Method of 
Interpreüng Scripture). He then (Ch. 3: The Role of Christ's 'Body' in 
Human Salvation; Ch. 4: Christ's Salviic Role as the Bond of the Universe; 
Ch. 5: Christ's Salfivic Role as God's Perfect Image) draws out the typol- 
ogy that Theodore sees present between Adam's and Christ's humanity, 
exploring three major roles that Christ's humanity plays as the head of 
all human immortal existence, the bond of the universe, and the perfect 
image of God. Next (Ch. 6: The Salviic Role of Christ's "Common Prosópon'; 
Ch. 7: The Word's 'Indwelling of Good Pleasure") the author shows how 
lheodore's customary word for Christ's *person' (prosópon) ought to be 
understood in a functional way. The book concludes by applying these 
insights to the 71 excerpts that were used to condemn Theodore at the 
Second Council of Constanünople (Ch. 8: The Charges Against Theodore) 
and further poposes that these passages can be interpreted in a different, 
non-heretical way (Ch. 9: A Reassessment of the Charges Against Theodore). 
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In Ch. 10 (Conclusion) McLeod :nter alia compares Theodore's Christology 
with modern interpretations (like the one proposed by J.A.T. Robinson) 
and near the end he notes: 'It is a tragedy, therefore, that history has cast 
Theodore as one of the most prominent Christian heretics. His üreless 
effort to defend the traditional role played by the full humanity of Christ 
in its union with the Word's divine nature and in salvation deserves a bet- 
ter fate, perhaps at least along the lines of the esteem in which most schol- 
ars today hold Origin... .' (266). An impressive book, beautifully designed 
by CUAP, and with an useful (though partial, in the word's duplicate sense) 
Index. 

Melanchthons Briefwechsel, Band 11, Personen A-E, bearbeitet von Heinz 
Scheible unter Mitwirkung von Corinna Schneider, Stuttgart-Bad Canstatt: 
frommann-holzboog 2003, 426 S., ISBN 3-7728-2257-6, € 274 (Leinen); 
Melanchthons Briefwechsel, Band. 12, Personen F-K, bearbeitet von. Heinz 
Scheible unter Mitwirkung von Corinna Schneider, Stuttgart-Bad Canstatt: 
frommann-holzboog 2005, 479 S., ISBN 3-7728-2258-4, € 274 (Leinen).— 
Extensive and really superb Indices, which nter alia indicate the Praeceptor 
Germaniae's singular knowledge of Patristic sources. 

Navascués, Patricio de, Pablo de Samosata y sus adversarios. Estudio histórico- 
teológico del cristanismo antioqueno en el s. III (Studia Ephemeridis Augustinianum 
907) Roma: Institutum Patristicum Augustinianum 2004, 498 pp., ISBN 
88-7961-006-6 (pb).— lesis de doctorado (2002), dirección M. Simonett, 
Instituto Patrístico fAugustinianum'. 

Petrus Chrysologus: St. Peter Chrysologus, Selected Sermons, Volume 3. 
Translated by William B. Palardy (Ihe Fathers of the Church. A New 
Translaünon, Volume 110), Washington DC: The Catholic University. of 
America Press 2005, xviii -- 372 pp., ISBN 0-8132-0110-1, $ 39.95 (cloth- 
bound with jacket). 

Philomathestatos. Studies in. Greek and. Byzantine Texts. Presented to "Jacques .Noret 
for his Sixty-Fifüh. Birthday / Etudes de patristique grecque. et. textes byzantins. offerts 
à jacques .Noret à l'occasion. de ses soixante-cing. ans, edited. by B. Janssens, 
B. Roosen & P. Van Deun (Orientalia Lovaniensia Analecta 137), Leuven- 
Paris-Dudley, MA: Uitgeverij Peeters & Departement Oosterse Studies 2004, 
XXXVI 4 753 pp. (* photo page -* several ill. in the text), ISBN 90-429- 
1459-9, € 85 (clothbound with jacket).—Impressive Festschrift in honour 
of the Louvain scholar Noret: Peter Van Deun & Bram Roosen, Preface 
(XI-XV); Guy Philippart, A l'ouvrage «selon la vérité». Pseudo-Encomion 
de Jacques Noret (XVII-XXVIID; Publications of Jacques Noret (XXIX- 
XXXIID; Abbreviauons (XXXV-XXXVD; Michael Bibikov, Die vergleichende 
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lextologie einiger Werke von Anastasius Sinaites nach den áltesten 
Handschriften (Mosquensis, Museum | Historicum, olim. Bibliotheca. Synodalis. 265 
[ Vladimir. 197] und  Guelferbytanus, Gudianus gr. 53) und Ausgaben (1-9); 
Chrsüan Boudignon, Maxime le Confesseur était-il Constantinopolitain? 
(11-43; en conclusion (43): *Maxime n'était donc trés probablement pas 
constantinopolitain, mais bien palestinien); Paul Canart, Les palimpsestes 
des fonds grecs de la Bibliothéque Vaticane. Une liste sommaire et quelques 
précisions (45-55); Willy Clarysse, On the Early History of the Verb 
AIIOMENQ (57-61); Carmelo Giuseppe Conticello, Théophylacte de Bulgarie, 
source de Thomas d'Aquin (Catena aurea in Ioannem) (63-75); Vassa Contcello, 
Un florilége sur le Grand Caréme attribué à Jean Damascéne. Authenticité, 
sources, nouveaux fragments de Sévére d'Antoche (77-104; conclusion (104): 
'Le florilége sur le Grand Caréme inclus dans le De sacris jgunzis n'est pas 
une ceuvre de Jean Damascéne. Il a été réalisé de facon cohérente par un 
seul compilateur, dans le cadre d'une querelle interne à l'Église de Jérusalem 
sur le maintien ou non de la semaine des laitages, dans les années 735- 
745 environ. Il a été communiqué à Jean Damascéne, qui a donné une 
réponse à son sujet dans l'Epistula ad Cometam"); José Declerck, Les sept 
opuscules Sur la fabrication des images attribués à Nicéphore de Constantinople 
(105-164, y compris la premiére édition du texte grec des Of., munie d'une 
traduction frangaise); Kristoffel Demoen, John Geometres' Iambic Life. of 
Saint Panteleemon. Text, Genre and Metaphrasüc Style (165-184); Daniel 
De Smet, Les Épitres du propagandiste druze Bahà' ad-Din al-Muqtanà 
aux empereurs de Byzance. Un épisode méconnu des relations arabo-byzan- 
tines (185-202); Gilles Dorival, Remarques sur les EXlogat prophétiques d' Eusébe 
de Césarée (203-224); Rifaat Y. Ebied & Lionel R. Wickham, A Collection 
of Syriac Short Stories about Early Church Fathers (225-237, with edition 
of a Syriac text from the John Rylands Library, Manchester, and an English 
translation); Michael Featherstone, Court Orthography: Spelling in the 
Leipzig Manuscript of De Cerimonus (239-247); Steven Gysens, Un humaniste 
flamand ht la Bwbliothéque de Photius. Contribution à l'étude des notes de 
Carolus Langius dans le ms. Brux. 744-755 (249-267); Hans Hauben, Christ 
versus Apollo in Early Byzantine Kourion? With a note on the so-called 
'Panayia Aphroditissa! in Paphos (269-284); André Jacob, Le culte de Saint 
Vincent de Saragosse dans la Terre d'Otrante byzantine et le Sermon 
inédit du Vaticanus, Barberimianus gr. 456 (BHG 1867e) (285-296); Bart Janssens 
& Peter Van Deun, George Amiroutzes and his Poetical Oeuvre (297-324, 
incl. edition of seven Greeks poems); Patricia Karlin-Hayter, Notes on the 
Acta Davidis, Symeonis et. Georg (BHG 494) (325-350); Michael Kohlbacher, 
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Ein Übersehenes Bekenntnis des Gregorios von Nazianz? (351-357; Auskunft 
(357): 'Eindeutig 1s nun, dass das "Bekenntnis des Gregorios von Nazianz" 
[cf. Ausgabe in: A. Alexakis, Codex Parisinus Graecus 1115, Washington D.C. 
1996, 304] als Phantomtext keine weitere Bedeutung hat. Allerdings sollte 
in einer Fortschreibung der Clavis unter CPG 6885 ein Hinweis auf diesen 
für die Rezeptionsgeschichte bemerkenswerten Zeugen erfolgen; unter den 
Spuria Gregori sollte ein Querverweis auf CPG 6885 eingeführt werden); 
Carl Laga, La ponctuation (dont on ne doit pas se soucier) (359-375: *la 
ponctuation [sc. par un éditeur des manuscits| est d'une importance déci- 
sive, quand il s'agit de montrer au lecteur comment l'éditeur a. compris le 
texte'; Laga illustre cette opinion par des exemples de l'oeuvre de Dionysius 
Thrax, de Gregorius Nazianzenus et de Maximus Confessor); Caroline Mace, 
La tradition indirecte grecque ancienne de Grégoire de Nazianze: Deux 
citations chez les historiens Socrate et Sozoméne (377-388); Nele Maes, 
The Dynasüc Role of the Empresses of the Macedonian Dynasty. Birth, 
Life, and Death of an Imperial Lineage (867-1056) (389-414: on Eudokia 
Ingerina, Theophano Martinakia, Zoe Karbonopsina, Helene Lekapene, 
and the 'porphyrogenite' sisters Zoe and Theodora); Basile Markesinis, 
Evagriana dans le Vaticanus graecus 504 et ailleurs (415-434); Joseph 
A. Munitiz, In the Steps of Anastasius of Sinai: Later Traces of his Erota- 
pokriseis (435-454); Bronwen Neil, The Introduction of Old Church Slavonic 
to the First Bulgarian Empire: the róle of S5 Cyril and Methodius (455- 
473); John W. Nesbitt, Some Observations on Jakob Gretser's Edition of 
Alexander the Monk's De inventione sanctae crucis (BHG 410; CPG 7398) (475- 
486); Thérése Olajos, La question de la survivance avare: les sources grec- 
ques et latnes de l'histoire des Avars au IX* siécle (487-501); Marcel Pirard, 
La souscription du Vaticanus, Reginensis gr. 23 (503-507); Gerhard Podskalsky, 
Der Tod des Judas Iskariot 1n der byzantinischen Exegese (509-514); 
Chrstoph Riedweg, Towards a better understanding of Cyril of Alexandria's 
Against Julian. Case studies in textual criticism I (515-521); Bram Roosen, 
The Three Flyleaves of Vaticanus, Palatinus graecus 15. A contribution to the 
manuscript tradition primarily of the Aelatto Motionis [CPG 7736], but also 
of two vitae [BHG 955 and 482] (523-534); Jacques Schamp, "Vendez vos 
biens" (Luc. 12, 33): Remarques sur le Julien de Photios et la date de 
composition de la Bibliothéque (535-554); Jan Scharpé, Le Pantocrator de 
Vologda (1654) et plusieurs Bogorodicy: Deux types d'icónes miraculeuses 
lors d'épidémies de la peste en Russie (555-565); Douwe 1]. Sieswerda & 
Francis J. Thomson, A Critical Greek Edition of Question 23 of the Pseudo- 
Anastasian EPOTAIIOKPIZEIX together with the Ed: Princeps of its. Old 
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Bulgarian Translation associated with 'lsar Symeon (567-589); Marek 
Starowieyski, L'épisode Quo vadis? (590-601); Carlos Steel, Au-delà de tout 
nom. Parménide 142A3-4 dans l'interprétation de Proclus et de Denys (603- 
624); Anne Tihon, Le calcul de la date de Páques de Stéphanos-Héraclius 
(625-646); Jan M.F. Van Reeth, Vie et geste de Saint-Georges. Légende 
et histoire (647-670); Joseph Verheyden, The Greek Legend of the Ascension 
of Isaiah (671-700); Sever J. Voicu, «Furono chiamati giovanniti . . .». 
Un'ipotesi sulla nascita del corpus pseudocrisostomico (701-711; Conclusione 
(707): 'In definitiva, tutto sembra indicare che il partito dei cosiddetti gio- 
vanniü [sc. Socrates, HE VL8,15; Sozomeno, HE VIIL21.4] abbia ten- 
tato di costituire un corpus delle opere di Crisostomo, nel quale peró sono 
state inserite anche le omilie di altri autori, che probabilmente si trova- 
vano confuse con le sue per un motivo molto semplice: erano despote") 
Ugo Zanetti, Le roman de Bakhéos sur les Trois jeunes saints de Babylone. 
Fragments coptes sahidiques (713-747, avec édition des frgg. coptes et tra- 
duction frangaise); List of the Contributors (749-751). 

Schneider, Hans-Michael, Lobpreis im rechten. Glauben. Die. "Theologie. der 
Hymnen an den. Festen der Menschwerdung der alten ferusalemer Liturgie tm. Georgischen 
Udzvelesi ladgari (Hereditas: Studien zur Alten Kirchengeschichte 23), Bonn: 
Borengásser 2004, XIV - 383 5. ISBN 3-923946-65-1, € 37,50 (D) / € 
38,50 (Ausland) / sFr 67,—(Geb.).— Dissertation Eberhard-Karls-Universitát 
Tübingen (Doktorvater: Hermann Joseph Vogt; andere Gutachter: Gabneele 
Winkler & Bernd Jochen Hilberath). 

Schurig, Sebastian, Die Theologie des Kreuzes beim frühen Cyrill von Alexandria. 
Dargestellt an. seiner. Schrifi. "De adoratione et. cultu in. sfnritu. et. veritate? (Studien 
und Texte zu Antike und Christentum 29), Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck 2005, 
VIII 4 561 5S., ISBN 3-16-148659-5 (kart.), € 64 (pb).—Vom Verlag klas- 
sisch und schón ausgestattete, und vom Autor klar und sorgfálüg ausgear- 
beitete Untersuchung, in der—ausgehend von De adoratione et cultu in. spinitu 
et veritate —nsbesondere Cyrill's Rede von der Kenosis und Chrisa Gehorsam 
bis zum Kreuz Beachtung findet. Ursprünglich Dissertation Universitát Jena 
(Promotor Christoph Markschies). 

socrate de Constantinople, Histore Ecclésiastique, livres II et III. Texte 
Grec de l'édiion G.C. Hansen (GCS). Traduction par Pierre Périchon (T) 
et Pierre Maraval. Notes par Pierre Maraval (Sources Chrétiennes 493), 
Paris: Les Éditions du Cerf 2005, 366 p., ISBN 2-204-07866-2, € 30 (broché). 

Uthemann, Karl-Heinz, Christus, Kosmos, Diatribe. "Themen der frühen Kirche 
als Beitráge zu einer. historischen Theologie (Arbeiten. zur. Kirchengeschichte 93), 
Berlin-New York: Walter de Gruyter 2005, XIII * 665 S., ISBN 3-11- 
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018428-1, € 148 (Leinen).—Eine eindrucksvolle, schón ausgestattete und 
(nicht zuletzt für die Dogmen- und Theologiegeschichte) bleibend wertvolle 
Sammlung von Studien: Zur Rezeption des Tomus Leonis in und nach 
Chalkedon (1-36); Definitionen und Paradigmen in der Rezeption des 
Dogmas von Chalkedon bis in die Zeit Kaiser Justinians (37-102); Das 
anthropologische Modell der hypostatischen Union (103-196); Das anthro- 
pologische Modell der hypostatischen Union bei Maximus Confessor (197- 
2065 Der Neuchalkedonismus als Vorbereitung des Monotheletismus 
(207-255); Kaiser Justnian als Kirchenpoliütker und Theologe (257-331); 
Christusbild versus Christologie (333-366); Sprache und Sein bei Anastasios 
Sinaites: Fine Semantik im Dienst der Kontroverstheologie (367-379); Formen 
der Kommunikation in den Homilien Severians von Gabala: Ein Beitrag 
zur Rezeption der Diatribe als Darstellungsmethode (381-419); Die Sprache 
der Theologie nach Eunomius von Cyzicus (421-456); Die Spachtheorie 
des Eunomius von Kyzikos und Severianos von Gabala (457-466); Bemer- 
kungen zu Augustins Auffassung der Predigt: Signal einer kulturellen Wende 
(467-496); Kosmas Indikopleustes, Leben und Werk: Eine Übersicht (497- 
561); Liste der Veróffentlichungen des Autors (563-570); Register (571-665: 
Wortregister: Index verborum graecorum, Index verborum latinorum; 
Personenregister; Sachregister). 

Van Nuffelen, Peter, Un héritage de paix et de [nété. Étude sur les histoires 
ecclésiastiques de Socrate et de Sozoméne (Orientalia Lovaniensia. Analecta 142), 
Leuven-Paris-Dudley, MA: Uitgeveri] Peeters & Departement Oosterse 
Studies 2004, LXXX - 583 p., ISBN 90-429-1541-2, € 70 (clothbound 
with jacket).—Etude extensive et profonde sur les deux historiens de l'Église, 
originellement thése de doctorat en histoire ancienne à l'Université Catholique 
de Leuven (membres du jury G. Schepens, P. Van Deun, W. Kinzig, 
P. Maraval) et soigneusement publiée par Peeters. L'Appendice V fournit 
"Un apercu des sources de Socrate et de Sozoméne' (455-497). 

Vaught, Carl G., Access to. God in Augustine Confessions. Books X-XIII, 
Albany NY: State University of New York Press 2005, xi * 280 pp., ISBN 
0-7914-6409-1, US$ 65 (hardback).— The final volume in '(a groundbreaking 
trilogy', but in actual fact this loquacious book—ike its two predecessors— 
is without scientific value and, most regrettable of all, published by a *Uni- 
versity Press' and consequently e.g. accessible via Amazon and in many 
university libraries as 'the newest scholarly stuff' on a classic of world 
hterature. 

Watt, Jan G. van der, Salvation in the New "Testament. Perspectives on Soteriology 
(Supplements to Novum Testamentum 121), Leiden-Boston: Brill 2005, xin 
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* 529 pp., ISBN 90-04-14297-5, € 125 / US$ 169 (hardback).— Collection 
of essays focussing on the different images and metaphors used to express 
the event and moment of salvation (rather than its results in. ethics or 
behaviour). A remarkable book resulting from a conference at the Faculty 
of Theology, University of Pretoria, and inspired by its Director of the 
Research Unit for the Study of the New Testament Prof. Van der Watt. 
With occasional hints at (early) Patristic sources. 

Weckwerth, Andreas, Das erste Konzil von Toledo. Philologischer und kirchen- 
historischer Kommentar zur Consütutio Concilii (Jahrbuch für Antüke und 
Christentum, Ergánzungsband, Kleine Reihe 1) Münster: Aschendorff 
Verlag 2004, XI —- 260 5., ISBN 3-402-08191-1, € 40 (geb.).—'Am Beispiel 
der Kanones des ersten Toletanums (400) (...) wird ein. Einblick in die 
frühe Genese des westlichen Kirchenrechts und in verschiedene Bereiche 
kirchlichen. Lebens (...) gegeben. Im ersten Teil werden die Kanones in 
die altchristhiche Rechtsgeschichte und die Kirchengeschichte Spaniens ein- 
geordnet. (...) Der Kommentar, der Hauptteil der Arbeit, widmet sich der 
historisch-philologischen Analyse der Constitutio (...), die aus einem Prolog, 
20 Kanones und Unterschriftenliste besteht. An. die Übersetzung schlieDt 
sich die Klárung syntaktüscher und semantscher Probleme an. Daraufhin 
erfolgt nach Darlegung der Grundintention des jeweiligen Kanons dessen 
Einordnung in den rechtshistorischen. Kontext. Von. Aschendorff schón 
verlegte und vom Autor sorgfálüg ausgearbeitete Studie, ursprünglich eine 
Dissertation an der Katholisch-Theologischen Fakultát der Universitát Bonn 
(Promotor Georg Schóllgen). Man beachte nur, daB der Titel auf dem 
Einband lautet: Em philologischer und Astorischer Kommentar zur Constitutio 
Concil. 

Winter, Bruce W.: P,J. Wiliams, Andrew D. Clarke, Peter M. Head, 
David Instone-Brewer (eds), 7he New Testament in Its First. Century. Setting. 
Essays on Context and Background in Honour of B.W. Winter on His 65th Birthday, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan / Cambridge, U.K.: William B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Company 2004, xxxii -- 335 pp., ISBN 0-8028-2834-5, US$ 50 / 
K, 29.95 (hardcover with jacket).—Essays meant 'to better understand the 
NT by illuminating its context and setüng'. 
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ARBEITSTAGUNG DER PROJEKTGRUPPE ,,NOVUM 
TESTAMENTUM PATRISTICUM*: (NTP) VOM 2.-3. JUNI 2005 
IN REGENSBURG 


Das Novum Testamentum Patristicum ist ein Kommentar, der die 
Auslegung des Neuen Testamentes in der altkirchlichen Literatur umfassend 
dokumentiert und — im Unterschied zu vergleichbaren katenenarügen 
Werken - aus den jeweiligen Kontexten erklárt. Das Projekt wurde von 
Kurt Niederwimmer initiiert und wird nun von Gerhard May, Basil Studer 
und Andreas Merkt geleitet. 

Auf der Tagung in Regensburg haben sich die Mitarbeiter und. Mitar- 
beiterinnen getroffen, um vor dem Erscheinen der ersten Bánde abschlieBend 
formale und konzeptionelle Fragen zu kláren. Es zeichnet sich ab, dass in 
den kommenden beiden Jahren beim Verlag Vandenhoeck & Rupprecht 
die ersten Bànde zur Apostelgeschichte 1-8, zum Galaterbrief und zum 1. 
Petrusbrief erscheinen werden. 

Die Redaktion ist am Lehrstuhl für Historische Theologie in Regensburg 
angesiedelt. Náhere Informationen finden sich unter www.uni-regensburg.de/ 
Fakultaeten/ Theologie/alte-kg/ntp/. Anfragen kónnen gerichtet werden an 
andreas.merkt(a)theologie.uni-regensburg.de. 
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